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I have often wondered why (\tho 

is y» i^dored of all clabf^*-, sects and sectn^^ 


of Hind oos, whatever tlieu paikfv'nh/ and pcruliaV 



• Sin D. P. SARVADIII^ARY. | 

and Dark, Time and ^Etei/ity *ye indeed 
syrabol^ed as dee^>dark, inscrutable, limitless, 
unfathomed and unfathomable,/-- more t ha n the 
de^iipest of Dark- Blue Oceans. By the devotee of 
another phase of faiths suc^ alse^ waii" etmoeived to 
be the hue oj^the ^Great Mother, How 

'Was it that Krishna and Kali^ at least according to 


the m^rinds of Hhcii ^fevcVcb, delighted in 
assuming hues seemingly repugnant to the fan 
Ar>an , all shades of which C(|ually adored and 
leveled so contia»^ conceptions ^ 

“ Black and White ” (juostions now Jgitating 
aVnpiArters of the globe, be- T mi rope, Asia, 
Afiici or Anil^rjcn, will scon’ &e assuming 
propoitions hitheito unlyicAvn and unconc^ived. 
‘‘ Self consciousness and Holf-determin'ition ” can 
not and will not, at]rt:he politicians' sweet will and 
option, be^ the monopoi^^ of the^We®<tern civiJi/ed 
^nres. Statenmanship will have to look beyond and 

ahead ol an English speaking Conimoriwealth 

* . •* 

and a White League of Natron'- , if they aio to be 
for the lasting goocj |ar»d solid advancement 
of civilizition as* a whole. Bl.ick and Brown 
and Yellow', *1^1 time, will bo edntent with nothing 
sheiit of Unity of IIuQian .aims, a.spirntion*^ and 
X>rogiammcts ; servants ^jf Jtndin, nay «i(iv.ints of 
ihe E npiie will therefore no longer, answer ‘and 
they will not answer long. The nefd foi 
Servants of t&e World, as Servants c£ Humanity, 
has long been manifest. . • 

Will it be to the Lt*ague of Nations 
—advanced amplified to its uttirmcfst fiuition 
— to take up this unprecedented Heavy burden — 
not merely the* white man’s— this • suprtnnely 
* onerous task.^ l^eb it try at all events and fail 
if that ^ us t be But it cannot be tiue to* its 
ideals and aims, without honestly, dragged ly and 
prayerfully tjiying to the uttermost » 

The FrishiM cult, that involved the ideal to be 
pictured to the fair devotee as ttrcf^aikest of thb 
dark, was sucli an effort towards the * Salvage of 
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oivilizatioDB as the faires? of the devotees was unfftthomable, but alt good, of whom it has evir 
the peerless and ^the selfless* AarWa-^Soration teen acclaimed : — 
personified. Na Debua^ SRiSHTiN4SHAiy''A 

Hindoo India does not believe in adVnit the^ jestrojeth not tiis own. 

failure of the great cult and the true Vetia/inavas This thought came back to me with fedoubled 
faith and ambition are that woild ^aishiiavism will force and vigour when I had quite casually, nay 

be its salv.ation.^ITljp ideal is blft in suspense and almost accidentally, sometime ago an opportunity 

is dt^iijpvisi^e, pdbsibly tirnished for the time attending an fifternoon session, sparsely 

being. T||nt was | Asia’s great and life-giving attended ifideed but eventfu*; na/ fateful 

message two thou^d^ ears .-.go .to Europe and aeasions of th«^n- African Congress or League* 

through Europe, that was to ii«e to ample Truitidn, . t»T,>^city of 

to the civilizing world Th«». unknown and. Westminster., Thc-woes aSd trials and sufterings 
jjersecuted wanderer fr^m Galileo’s classic shores of^he ^ckj-ices in Africa and America were 
brought. back from Indian plateau- frontiers this poHrayed by daik-vi.saged, thick lipped, 

message westwwd ami ennobled and^eanctified all cSriy-haired men amj women, froi^ »!! ^uarteCg 
the land to which spread, though his mortal life t^e' globe ; they had del.verod their message 

had to be yielded up\by way of a high lesson in £„ New York and after delivering it in 'the 

sacrihce, on the cress of suflaring \V ho that is World’s heart-ren^ve, Londob* -were proceeding 

Tapasla as the (ntu cxlls it-^the devotee vdth qjj |jq «)Uxiisse]s. Theii language, logic, facts 

concentv’ation,-— thift studiee that im mortal work moK/Ovor, thejr elo(jueri(*p, earnestness and 

and the BibFe and Imxtio Chrisli side by side,^ devotion would have dbne honour to the great 

* that cau have a moment’s honest doubts It Js • ^nd histvic chamber in another j)art of the eitf 

out of abused Chnstianlty or of abused Krishna qJ Westminster, wklbh 1 had been recently pri- 

cult, abused and abuse j beyond recognition, out vTleged to attdhd. X^on6 was listeniirg with one’s 

of shape and sign, that does one talk of^ in eyes^^ut, one would have found it dillicult 

^ connection with t^& great message of the Last to ^ believe, but for the prevailing sentiment* and 
the West. Rammohan Ray, Yivekananda bw^pii, ^ fkles 'autrftge and woe, that one wps not 
Keshah Chandra ben, ^ Rabindranath Tagore attending a white a8sem^>ly. The illusion. W 4 >uld 

brought from time to time westward renewed fain^ qJ course di^ppear wl^en one heard of deliberate 

echoes of the ifiessage, in one shape or another withholding froy man and brothor*of all eoonom- 

and the West has proti ted and been ^grateful and’ ic, educational ^ and political facilities, even of- 

showQ^its gratitud^ like thirsty pui'ched sand does ordin^y banking and tra^c facilities ; ui^^act 

to dew drops, regard to every oive of the phases of humlNr 

There is^ therefore, no room for despair but ^ existence, there was uj;^hinkal^e differentiation 
much roonj fee hope, il onl^' the*“ human *’ in between black and white was their one theme and 

Statesmanship, *dill*erentmted fiom Expediency burtl^n. These sable heroes of the Cross however 

for the time, .will rise superioi; to the occasion.* did not mind diff‘<erentiation, but bore their 
The.Black, the Brown, the Yellow and the^ White suffering manfully by thefr organisation an4« 
must all yield to a “ Merger of Sovereignty ” . * devoted strength of^ purpose ; they have b^n 

Wells would call it in another concern. But it steadily bearing down difficulties and winning 

must be sovereignty of the Sovereign and of no their way. iKat was the otl^er and the brighter 

•'lipetender. T^s^lack ape — the da|k inscric^table, side oMhe poiufe. It is an object^eeson by wfai^ 
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lUgflfing Indian Z9al*yaay well p«ofit, in not yei^y . 
dissimilar \ro<licamentB. IjiSidentally the meet- 
ing was a ruJh^hock to Indian^vanity, for in spite 
of contemptuous sneer in* certain quarters, the 
Indian is ^believed to ’speak ^nd write English 
as wjH as, naj' better than, those whose neg- 
lected language it happens to be. Chaste diction, 
interspersed with sTllies of* bright wit and 
humour w* the pervading feature of this remark- 
able Negro- Kafir assemblage. m • 

AnJ In -such incongruouf^ and uncongenial* 
suiToundings did the neirly lo.sf> glory of Krishna 
cult come back to iny mind. Why Let ti^ 
and summarise some salient features, that*'^^pme^ 
day a 8Al:\^ar ^nd devotee Jimt knows both tW6 
cults, may prohcably try to reconcile. 

' \ rapid bird’s eye r|)view of some notable 
points in Krishna^} life mav bethel pful in appre- 
ciation. Crushing tyranny — politicil,-aB<|tiial and 
.r^igious — was dominating thi) situat^n, 

Princes, among themselves,* were at war. So were 
they with the people. And peoples wet^ at war 
with another. Faiths and ^hactices were mang 
and so \jdV*e the contending states. Common 
* solidaijjty wTas utterly lacking and the worW was 
at war, when the great one chose to appear^on the ^ 
scene, in compliance wi^i oft repeated^U’^'^oiJ 
redeemed pledge. 

He was born of a kingly Kskatri^a race 
and his mother’s brother Aaw^flCwas a tyrant of 
the blackest dye. To gneompasB Kaiiea’s confusion 
was* ^the mission of •the eighth child dt the 
. Tnarriage between Baaiulsv of the royal house* of 
Fadtis in distant sea-girt I^warka and Devaki of , 
.^athura — Kansa’s-sister. Suoh^was the message 
of the heavenly voice delivered on the day fallow- 
ing* the marriage and Aanaa,/&ho was a great - 
«4ermentor of non -fai^ races, over' whom be ruled, 
was for immediate slayij^g of the couple from 
whose progeny he Jbad so much to fear. ** Oonver- 
satrons ’’ followed and^*the 8i8te^ and brother-in- 
lajw were throiHfiatcf life* long im^isoftment ante 




his own ever circumspect 03 es, upon the .terms tba 

every aihildNborn to them, would Jfiave to be made 

over to him for slaughtei'. Seven perished on the 

fatal stone anv] when the eighth was expected, the 
• • * • 
prispn-guttf'd was doubled. The divine child 

according to the author of Krimat fihaghat — ■ 

appeared to the moffier, resplopdi^t in jewels of 

glory, such as no human child could wear 

— the mother who by trial, suL^ring, perijance and 

tribulation had fitted horsdlf f y such appearance. 

The expression *deliberately used by the devout 

author in this aonnection was appea/rance not 

birth. , ^ -• 

The night — the eighth on the dark side of the 
moon in the month of Bhadr^-v-the Hindu's 
cherished Janmaahtanii — was dark’ and tempest- 
uous. The Jumna was torrents ; the prison - 
guards wer^laid to sleep, the shackles slipped oft* 
Beks^tdeva^e limbs aiAl with the aid of the jackal 
and the great serpent -^Ananfa A'a^— tho founda- 
tion of the world (or society) — according to 
*Hipdoo belief, the river was forded a.td -^e 
divine child was left with cowherds on the other 
shore and was lost to^/^ansa'g sight for fifteen 
years. Vengeful! y, the infuriated and bu filed 
tyrant ordefed the indiscriofinate massacre of 
innocents all round, in the blind hope of 
accidentally killing the., object of his wrath. 

iiuch of-Bree Krishna's harly life was a eueries 

• • 

of miraclos for protection of child-life so uncon- 
scionably, thrdktened. But' into details of 
* those there is no\^ no time or opcas'ion to g(>. 

The cowherd &ing and f^uften and all their 
) following — who were of another add a much 
lowlier caste, idolised the changelihg and he was 
A41 to all of tlAm. To some a child^ to some a 
friend and ^omrade and a lover,;, to others. 
BeAitiful and romantic idylls have 8pn||g remnd 
these uneventful flfteen^y^rs of perfect ^ild life, 
much of which have been .netu^ly^^mfjlMinder- 
stood. The immediate ^ht q{ it however is that 
JCrieMlo wihi the frieodi bcotMri^^mrade of alf ' 
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of hie Q^e ip Broja and the fCshniria king’s son 
wou1(} interdine vv^th them aAd eat fo<?d jpapt of 
which had been eaten hy his lowly comrades. 
This scandalised society and enraged ^rahminism 
and angered the great Gods Jndra andl Brahma 
most of ^1. Against their worship — as being 
against that of ^i^lieavenly ^Father — the child 
ha(M:niged violent and practical protests. The 
infuriated^Brahuiaw chased him and his comrades 
stick in hand, becJiSetff their jbemerity in asking 
for food before the Brahman had been fed. He 
received the Brahman sogo’s teiiific kick on his 
chest the mark of whicA he cherished as a valued 
jewel all fifo and in return for this the washing of 
the BiHihman ^uostjj* feet at King YudhiBihir'a 
Rajshuya much later, wus the office tf 

honour which he sought. 

Indra^ the Rain- God, essayed to deluge the 
tracts inhabited by him and kis adopted peo'ple 
because he protested against Indra’s worship and 

by mu4:h skill and patient toil the Boy- Architect. 

• • 

suomecM in saving (Johordhan from the Hoods 
wrathfully cre; 4 ted. hraknia^ the four- faced 

white God, rcsponsibie | fjor creation and the 
promulgation of the Ve las, from whose four limbs 
the four muj )r cavtft had been creatidd, was very 
angry because of his dallying and caste 8acrifi«iQg 
pastorals. How Bra^hma. in as punished in the 

Pres^ce is to be studied in detail in one of tho 

• • 

most beautiful of chapters in iSieeinat Bhayhat 
known as brqhnia Mofum *' 

Thut^ went on ,the Dirk Ode’s mission of 
love and rescue rtntl uplifting *of the depress- 
ed, the dowiy and untouchable, till at the 
appointed ticpe I'he tyrant was slain in single 

combat. But he took ‘ not the throne thus 

• • 

vacated but lendcred unto CV3Br what was 
Ofesar’s and returned the throne of Mathura to fhe» 
dynasty from^ which the tyrant had wrested it. He 
went back to his people in the d'Bta.nt Dwarka 
home by the sea, and was there the model father, 
modal huuSmidet*, the model brother anH the 


model general ^nd‘ the idbdel ruler and the 
model friend who connived at his fp.r cousin 

' • ^ i 

Buhhadra's runaway marriage with friend and 
disciple Arjiinn, to whoru he pipopounded the great 
* lesson of the Bhagabat Gita, much later on the 
battle field of Knrakshetra, while facing the 
hostile ranks. And here was he Bartha Sarothi 
beloved of th )usa^ds of devotees in Madns. 
He tried to play the diplomat tc perftc- 
tiqp when ll^g'iiDdkan declined to part with 
Und th it would rest on a needle’s point ” 
without war. No^ League of Nations could 
prevent Ahe war of Mababharat — that which was 
to ^v^ve tire iter ladia, Krishna sided with the 
ri^teous- loving Y adhisihra, upon the unalterable 
condition that ho would touch no wet^pan. Vudhit- 
thira accepted this condition and the fair mindod 
Krishna helped the other combatant, who bad also 
approached him, with a million soldiers, who 
were his/own equals in prowess. Though white 
in complexion, YadhUhthira and iiis brother, 
the mucl| oppressed and tyrannised, Ivad, indeed,, 
very black prospeej^ and it thus became the 
Black One s rule tberef ora to help tbem,^ unarmed, 
with'l|||l8 moral support and counsel^ knd they 
triumphed. 

^^And^tk^s did the Redeemer make good his 
pled^and promise: — 

** Whe^ever^ oh, great son of Bharat, is there 
** triumph of wiqkedness and confusion of right* 
eousness, 1 cgpate myself and make myself mani- 
’**fest for the succour of thc^good, the coo fusion 
** of the wicked and for enthronement of right- « 
, eousness.’* ^ 

That was bis pledge, thit bis mission which 
• * 
from af^e to age and from time to time he is to 

and does fulfil, ^one* too black to be deni^ 

his pity or to forfeit his succoOr. ^ 

Mayhap therefore he, .chose himselfi to assume 
the hue of degradation to give«promi6e of relief 
and hope to the ‘fallen, thi degraded, the blaok 
and the.foiiofn. * « 
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• When the appointed time ^ came and when 
after ai!^ as a« result of« the internecine wars' 
*of‘ the Tac^, he yielded up his morttil life, 
impaled by the upbeliewr’s arrows, against the 
bitter tree (mcu'gosa than which few arb * 

more bitter in India) his followers cut the ill fated 
butr consecrated tree, into three blocks. The 
timber upon which the Great 0ne and the Black 
one had lid life’s forfeit floated .all the way 
^ from Dwarka, above Bombay, down the western 
Millibar coast, up the Madras coast and foiinj^ 
lodgment near the Buri sands. The King ahd 
<^teen had a beautiful dream about the Lord beipg 
at their door. When earthly tool^ faildd ^ to 
make ^eir idipress on this stubborn timb^, 
the Divine appeared ' again in the/ guise 

of^ -an old carpenter, to console the sovereign 
coujdq and undertook* to fashion beautiful 
images out of ’the blocfks, provided impatient 
curiosity did not interrupt his work. But woman- 
like, the queen broke open tlie workshop do^ 
before time and three uncouth figures yet 
unfashioned and incomplete, ^^igannathy Suhhadra 
and Ralovtam — caught the hewildeoed gaze of 
• half belieter; and they stand to-day, as^ «they 
were • then revealed, commanding universal 
homage from Hindoo India. Aborqg|11^ 11^ # 
nose, thick unshapen Hps, shapeless limbl^nSl 
dariLest of dark complexion — that is the image of 
Jagannath amidst people w^l^o are* master 
ioonographers. They have prefered to let him be 
as he chose to maniTest himself, all for his own 
purpose and in his own fashion. » 

And within the precincts of the Temple of 
Jagannath or the Ijord of the universe and in the 
L^rd*B presence, kitchen religiofl disappears and 
the*highest Bramhin takes cook^ food jialf-eaton 
^ the blackest Sudr^ to this day. All religious 
strifes are at ^est. For says not he in the Gita : — • 
Leave ye all the lesser* cults alone and come 
unto me and I shall aosordP thee, relief from all 
sin and burden^ • • « 


The ^Black one has chosen to. take all 
the bMxdHi of blackness upcm himself and is 
thus Eternally Black. His White Brother 
Balaram — whose Weapon and ^Emblem is the 
pIough~tjoine(] by the sisieiiy love of the golden- 
huod Suhhadra who stands between them, 
complete the Image. Dillyjn^^’^iladha has no 
place here but the sisterly and philar.tlTrSpic 
Subhadra prevails. It is a tjnity— of Wisdom, 
Work and Blijgs, .the Ti?nit^i as the Buddhist 
claimed later of Kighteousness, Knowledge and 
Commity. Head it as you may, in spite of the 
tenth-rate Britifji penny-a-liner’s unknowing, 
unthinking sneer at the chariot-car of Jagganatb, 
he reigns supreme and will, reigq supreme for 
ever more. • • 

1 shall not stop to ^investigate the poetic 
or historic^ imagery, as one* may be inclined 
to \sall it, for w4i!ch our great poet Nabin 
Cbunder ^Sen was prepared * to ,make himself 
responsible, namely, whether out of the ,dying 
^ white Balaram’s mouth a thousand • white 
serpents made their way upw|irds along the 
western sea shore or whether the YadtiB took ship 
at Soximshtra or Siirat and became Yvdeae of the 
East Meditefranoan coast, whether Hercules and 
Havikulesh were mere phonetic resemblances, are 
quite another theme. Three hundred years before 
' Christ, Hindoo peripatetic* philosophers whether 
accompanying Alexander the Great or not, were 
familiar figures on the Caspikn shofe^ where they 
'established temples and rites ^o| their own.* And 
Kin|s of MesopotSmia corresponding with some of 
the Ptolemies invoked the name of Yaidik Gods, 
Mitra and Baruna are facts- known to History and 
deserve capable and worthy of investigation. 

Be that as it m|ty, Knahna^ the «bArk One, the 
brother pf the white one, attracted sinners whose 
Redeemer He has been in ages untold.^ 



THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 

HY 

A BRITISH JOURNALIST. 


I X is almSst a year ago .siiic^^the great hope, 
jjgra of th^ "f Vens^illos and the 

oreation*'of the League of Nations, that future 
wars might* be matf i^iypossible by a compact 
among the nations c/ the eirth, beg^i definitely to 
crystallise into proposals of disarm^ament, and the 
world to look again to Washington, as it had 
once before, in those critical dayfi of 1917-18, as 
the source of hope for future peace. After the 
election of Mr. Harding as Prtsident of the 
United States of America, there followed much 
talk on the subject of disarmament and the 
possibility of arriving at an'agroement 6 • this all- 
important subject by means of a conference of the 
Powers. The new President was known to favour 
tiuoh a plan and the war- weary peoples welcomed 
“ it but, at first, it mutf. be confessed, without 
much belief in it's buccos.s, for the League of 
Nations had dor.e few of ihh great things hoped 
•for it and America had shown by her policy 'jince 
the war very Uttle'sympathy with Europe and her 
* problems. As the year advanced, however, tte 
disarmament idea bega,n to take more definite 
shape*. It w.rS • discus-sed at the Conference of 
British Premiers in Avgust, but long before that 
the p»\blic had , come to a gener^iil realisation of 
the possibilities r such a conference offered ^nd 
• also of the great difficulties it would have to 
face. It was in connection with thqse latter that 
Australia an^ other countries having a special 
interest in the Pr.citic, asked for a preliminary 
discussion of tfieir special problems, before the 
Disarmament Conference — the Washington Con- 
ference it wds coming to be called A -should meet, 
but America could not agree to such H course and 
^poetibly it m ay pr ove to .have been unnecessary, 
in view of thb long and anxious deliberations on 


these very problems which have taken place among 
the delegates themselves. 

t it 

In August, definite invitations were issued 

■ 

and accepted, Japan raising a Mulibur of prelimi- 
nary points \vBTPn were finally avl justed to her 
satisfaction. This wat, a great step forward, for it 
must not bo forgot?ten thau a settlement of the 
Pacific, question is an indispensable preliminary 
to d Tsar m ament Mr, W. M. Hughes^ the Premier 
of "^Australia, inter viv, wed after the -iiuperial 
Conference, said in regard to this aspect of 
disarmament : 

“ The Washington Conference cannot achieve the 
purpose for which it has been called, which is the 
limitation oY naval armaments, unless and until the 
problems of the Pacitic have been settled'. That TTioans 
a modus -vnotidi m tbe Pacilic acnephible to the 
British Empire, Japan, America, and Ohina. Clearly 
it useless to speak ol liinitation of naval arrnnrenta 
until one has removed he reasons for naval rivalry. 
What’tlTese are is perfectly well known. They arise 
out of the circumstances of the nations in the Pacilic. 
They ar6 their nature not easy of settlement, but 
I doiv^w say they are insolubre.*' 

These words have since been proved piophe'Jc 
for, while* tbe prcyoosals of the limitation of naval 
armaments have been agreed to in principle the 
Pacific • dead lock is yet unsolved and will require 

9 

very delicate handling. 

The Conference was opened by President 
Harding in the Pan-Anuerican Building, 
Washington, on ‘Saturday, November 12, in the 
presence of repiysentatives of all the grdat 
Powers and many of the sSaaller States. Th^^ 
principal delegates were . — c 

Uni^.ed Chtyrles E. Hughes (Secretary 

of State), Senators Lodge, Elihu Root, and 
Underwood. 
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British Empire, — Mr. Bjilfour^ Lord Lee of 
FarehA^ (First Lord of«tho Admiralty), Sir 
* AucklancAGoddes (the Ambassador), Sir Robert 
Borden (Canada), SAiator G. F. Pearce* 
(Austrajia), Sir Jo\m Salmend (N^ew Zealand )r 
Mr Srinivasa Sastri (Lndhi). 



THE Rt. Hon. Mr..V. S. S. SASTRI. 

Japan. — Prince Tokugawa (Prtjsident of the 
House of Peers), Admiral JBaron Kato 
(’Minister of Marin^)), Baron Shidehara (Ambas. 
sador at Washington). 


France. — M. Briand (Prime Minister), M. 

Viviani, M. Sarrhut (Minister /or the Colonies), 
China. — Mr. Wellington Koo„ (Minister in 
London), Mr. Alfred Size (Minister in 
Washington). ' 

Jtalp , — Senaftr Scbantzler, •Signor Meda. 

The Netherlander Jonkjfeer van . Karnebeek 
(Foreign Minister^. 


Each delegation haa Its staif of experts, techni- 
cal advfhers, and secretaries, the whole number 
• % • • • 
amounting to several hundreds — Britain's was 93. 

Amenica with characteristic promptness came 
straight to business. At the d'pening meeting, 
Mr. Hug*^ies, Secretary ot State and head of the 
United States Di»Iegation, proposed *a definite 
10 years’ holiday scheme foe the limitatioij of 
naval armaments by the United States, Great 
Britain, and Japan. The ^nit^id States is willing, 
he said ^ to scrap all capital ships now under 
construction an(^ certain of the older battleships. 

Great Britain and Japan* if the proposal wece 
accepted, would take similar action in accordance 
with plans set forth in the proposal. The total 
numbor of capital ships scrapped by the three 
Powers would be 00, with a tonnage of 1,878,043. 

Within three months after. the signing of the 
ag«6oment*the navies of the throe Powers would 
consist of capital ships .with tlib following aggre- 
gate tonnage ; — United States,* 500,650 tons ; 

^ Great Britain, 604,450 tons ; Japan, 299,7Qfi terns. ’ 

^here would be no rC|>1acement for 10 years ; 
at the end of that period j:’epldcement would be 
limited by an agreed maximum of ship tonnage as 
follo\^8 : — F^r the United Stajies, 500,000 tons; 
for ^Great Britain, 500,000 tons ; for Japan, 
300,000 tons. 

, • The proposals were wellceceived and form the 
basis of negotiations which are ftill in progress. 
'A cable published a few days ago«on this side of 

• the Conference's work says ''Naval experts are 
making progress, in the direptjoffi of securing an 
agreement over the question of replaqiaments and 
scrapping oftrapital ships and legal experts are 
busily engaged ^in drafting a * Naval Treaty.” 

• There is a large measure of agreement, but, as has 
beq^i stated aBove, the Pacific difficulty will need 
to be solved before anything definite can be done. 

The problems of the*PaCific include ; 

China, which with its several governments is in 
f& 9 tat^ of chaos, The Hraditicn^Jt^JJnited States, 
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policy is an “ Opea Djor ” providing for equal 
opportunity for alj nations. ‘Japan clajois special 
privileges and holds Shantung, the former 
German province in the country. ^ 

Allied to the Chinese problem is*that Qf Japan’s 
surplus popul ition and the quest'iofa of Japanese 
immigration inbc the United States, Canada, and 
Austcfdia. The vi«w has been put forward in the 
United States that .those millions should bo allow- 
ed to expand on the* uninhs^bited, undeveloped 
mainland of Asia adjicont to Japanese waters.” 

A further complication arises when it is re- 
membered thit the * Anglo- Japanese Treaty is 
intimately c mcerned with policies in the Pacific 
and that thi-s; year's Imperial Conference was 
strongly in fevour of its maintenanco. This Treaty 
has played a great part in preserving a just 
balance in tli^^ Eist^ Imt^it is not popular with the 
United States, who would be vf»ry willmg to see it 
determined It o >lild only«be replaced by a tri- 
partite un leist ifiding between Britain and her 
‘ Dainii^on^i, Atnerica and Japan, possibly with 
China as an assenting party if not an actual 
signatory. Tnis is the^ position as it stands 
at the time of writing. And there seems 
a good prcspect, of an agreement on the 
lines indicite I, but whether it will include Ql\ina 
is at present doubtful. Very delicate negotiations 
will be needed, for J ip.in’s position is exception- 
ally difiicu It ahfl with the bast of intentions she 
may create .something very like a deadlock. As 
soon ^.8 the Conference opened, the press was 
flooded with thaanpst optimistic reports, but since 
then — with . the exception of a Quadruple Alliance 
between G.eat Britain, France, Japan and the 
United States which does undoubtedly make for 
peace bu*- which ‘'leaves the mapor part of the 
problem unsettled — it is becoming increasingly 
evident that a long road must be traversed before 
a complete understandihg Is reached. 

"A few weeks ago it seemed that Japan would 
.not consent Ju}^tbe rateh of tonnage in qapital 


ships that the Conference " approved, but since 
then she has come into line /‘^ith her 
colleagues. Negotiations have also/ been oompli- 
Gated by the discovery of what has been 
described as an amazing flaw ” in the propo- 
sals for the replacement of obsolete ships. It 
was generally assumed that after the ten- year 
naval holiday, thbse replacements would be on a 
very modest scale and then onjly of skips which 
h^d attained 4ibP'r twentieth year. Owing to the 
loose wording of the draft agreement, however, 
this was not made^ plain and a radical modifica- 
tion will be needed if an undesirable or even 
dapgerous 'situation is not to be created in the 
fv^ture. 

<1 f 

The most recent phases of the Washington 
debates were complicited by the French policy 
regarding submarines. France claimed tho right 
to build a submarine fleet so large that it would 
have imperilled the whole of the naval agreement. 
Tension was at one tine so acute tnattheie was 
serious f^alk of America demanding tins repayment 
of her war loans frpni those debtor nations which 
were making 'a disaimament treity , impossible 
by pvqposing the construction of armaments on a 
scale quite out of proportion to their ability to meet 
riieir liabilities^ Fortunately France was brought 
into^nine with the other' Powers, but the final 
form of the submarine resolution adopted by \he 
Plenary Naval « Committee contains a clause, 
inserted on the motion of the French delegation, 

9 ( 

which,* referring to the impossibility of the use 
of ‘Submarines against merchantmen without 
violating the requirements of civilised nations, 
says they were violated during the late war”. 
This specific Frbnch repudiation of the entire 
German t)ieory \^nd pcaotioe with regard to stib- 
marines has closed the incident arising out o|^ 
the earlier French attitude when the question of 
the limitation of submarine tonnage was discussed. 

The Naval' Treaty Which is now praotioally 
completed, besidies provisions; , dealing with the 
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litnitation of the t^nage and^ guns of capital 
*Bhip6| re^acemeat of capital ships, limitation 
of aircraft Vjarriejfs. light cruisers and other 
matters, will also deal with the use of * 
torpedo tubes in aircraft, mles regulating the* * 
building in private shipyards of vessels for other 
foreign Powers, regulations affecting the conduct 
of the signatory Powers in futiiYe wars, especially 
war with von -signatory Powers whose^ methods of 
.warfare would not be limited by ^be provisions of 
the Treity, the renewal of guns on c.ipital ships^ 

there-armouring of old* vessels, regulation govorA* 

• • • 

ing fortifications in the Pacific^.one, and the pro- 
vision for the summoning of periodic il &onference8 
to dea^ with * necessary modifications to tha 
Treaty. * • 

jFbis, however, by no means disposes of all the 

difiiculties of the^ Conference,^ although its main 

objnct was the limitation *of naval armaments. 

Thsre h the military problem as well as the efibrt 

to regulate ceftain mothodSiOf warfare, besides the 

Sjibmarine. • Poison gas is a case in poin|, and in 

this it is satisfactory to note that five of the Great 

Powers* hayo approved the proposal to prohibit 

> the u<^e oPgoison gas in future wars. Aerojilanes 

])resent greater difiiculties and the Conference 
• • 

Suh-Commiitee has reported that ** it w^s ^mpos* ^ 
si hie to limit the size And use of aeroplanes ih 
waiPtime.’* 

Another recent development in European 
politico may well exercise a profound efiect on the 
disnjmament situation, although it not come 
strictly within the puiview of my article. This 
is the proposed Anglo-French pict for mutual 
defence against aggression. At present (I am 
writing in the middle of J anuary), this agreement 
is quite in the air and the political uj^heaval in 
France, which led to the resignation of M. Briand, 
may well hav^ a prejudicial effect in the negotia- . 
tions. The British point of view is that what is 
wanted is a European agreement guaranteeing 
peace on the liiyis otthe pacific Raot|^ but France 


seeks in addition definite guarantees against 
German Aggression. iSbe alsu fears that ‘French 
foreign policy might be suborefinated to that of 
Groat Britain should an agreement be entered 
upon and is generally suspiciouif and unwilling 
to fake any steps until she sees her way clear. 

As at present ••drafted the ^ Pad will he 
limited to ten years, but may be renewed 
without further notice. It consists of four 
or five precise unambigugjis articles and main- 
tains intact French rights under the Treaty 
of Versailles, G^eat Britain undertaking to give 
military assistance to France if she is attacked by 
Germany without* provocation. Demobilisation 
clauses with regard to the Rhineland are rein- 
forced as both Powers undertake *tD intervene it 
• • 

Germany violates the military clauses of the 
Treaty. The Pact does *not refer to the repara- 
tioi^s question or ^ sanctions. Belgium will be 
invited to join the Pact by the conclusion of an 
analogous •Anglo- Belgian Treaty ’reinforcing a 
•defensive Anglo- Belgian Convention. * . 

Worsship* 

• • T3Y 

MR. D. G. DAVIES; T.C.S. 


(o’the wide radiance in the«eastern sky 
Where the gold moon will come. 96 have 1 seen 
Proud city stveets where great ones will pass by 
*Blow bright with •banners and breathe the 

• . * * • “ The queen.*' 

And on the gathered peoples falls the awe • 

The bush of waiting ; so on plain and Jiill 
In the dark waysHhe many creatures draw 
Dowd to their ^aderation and are stHl. 

And still the far clear calls, for reverence done 
To her ae from*her ancient 'hermitage * 

She oomea, the Moon of Heaven, the Golden One^ 
Qaeen|ng the generatione, age on agq. 
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In ihtanujnber we publish 071 ‘/hit lyislaltkent of Impressions of the New Councils, Mewbeis of ^different 
CfKineih have Icivdhj rc'ifxon/rd tnour iuvilation^ but we print in this issue th!f Impression's of tlrree mem- | 
hers of the Leqtshitivr Assrvdilu and of two of the Provincial Councils received earliest. Further^Impressions ' I 
of the Ceidral amt Prouunul Leijislatures will be /continued in our next. — {ifditor, Indmn Review.*'} ? 


RAO BAHADUR C. S. SUBRAHMANIAM. 

I T ifi difficult to say much about an infant 
which is tiust sprawling and looks healthy. 
Taking? it as it stands ho would be a bold prophet 
who asserts one way or the other. So far both the 



Mr. C. S. SlIBRAHMANIAM. 


Government and the Assembly have acted well 
and chivulroysly towards each other. The mem- 
bers composing the Assembly come from all 
corners of the Empire. All interests and com- 
muniUes are fiuily represented.* The men are all 
above the average in knowledge and abilities 
and public spirit. They are all mostly men who 
have succeeded in life, Commerce is well repre- 
sented, Bombay and Calcutta being strong. 
The landholders of various kinds are undoubtedly 
represented. The law as usual is strong,, prdbab- 
ly strongest. Education has contributed a few. 
The European element is fair in its. dealing with 
the questions that arise and as a body well 
informed. One characteristic of the AseeLobly is 


«» i 

«it cannot, owing to the lengthy sessions and the S 
distance from anywjhere except the Punjab and | 
Sind, attract men in active harness. Whoever 1 
enters its portals piuat forego some of his earnings, 

It has told on a few who find it hard to attend ( 
the entire period and already ' one has retired. ; 
One great disaavantage under which the Assembly’ 
labours is the absence of full reports of its doings 
day by day in the ‘Press, Neither of the capitals 
has daily which can afford to find the paper ' 
and ink for reporting the proceedings. Telegraphic 
summaries are nocjssarily not full and often 
misleading owing to head lines. The liOcal Coun- 
cils have the inestimable advantage of placing 
before the electorate their daily doings. The 
electorate of the Assembly unfortunately is not 
furnished with full or even partial information of 
what actually occurs day by day. Jt would enhance 
the value of the Assembly and Government would 
.also rise in the estimation of the public* some 
means could be found to publish the' proceedings 
day by day in all the provincial dailies. The 
jjfticiaJ publication, quick onough, is belated and is 
fioo coBtfy for ’'the ordinal^ reader to buy. 

It is a new weapon the Assembly has been 
furnished w ith regarding the budget. A judicious 
use and a cerCkin amouut of concentration and 
massing of forces on important questions would 
tell. *There is a good desl of firing, but in' the 
air, and in an aimless manner. It requires skill 
and training and discipline and organization to 
shoot efiectually. It is not difficult to choose a 
leader. Madras can supply one who is respected by 
all the Provinces and who by the positions he' has 
held and his sobriety and erudition fulfils- aU 
the essentials that may be required of a leader. 
But the tendency here as elsei^here is to prescribe 
qualifications of an imposktble nature and . then 
say we hayd^not* one competdht td^ a leader, 
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^^eryone wants tc^ Ife a leader — a very legiti- 
mate amt)ition, one might say. ^ome are too fast/ 
iSome are slow : some tfre timid, some are too 
bold — they d(>n’t fear ^o ^read where angelf^ 
fear to do so. The Assembjy has in its shorji ^ 
period of existence accomplished a considerable 
amount of tangible work. The Finance ( -ommittee 

has done useful work. Od'hand criticism that the 

• • 

eipenditure has not been reduced substantially 
does not Reserve much notice. Every department 
•of the Government of India, exd&pu*the MilitA’y, 
is.pL 98 ed in review and only* when necessary 
Committee accords its •assent.* .We have none in 
the Assembly, at any rate if there ^ire the^ have 
hid their lights under the bushel, who cam 
be poiifted out as an expdc^ or spacialist in any 
subject dealt by the Government of India. The 
military budget is a sealed book. With inside 
knowledge it miglit bo cut* down very much, 
ilut not possessing such knowledge and not being 
allowed to accjuire such, our* only course is to 
organise a flank attack * and thereby force the 
Government to (^ut down its military exf^enditure 
and \^i^ance the budget. 1 think the powers tl^ 
Assemblj^ • possesses are euiough* to persuade 
Oovernment to change not only its angle of* vision 
but also, its methods, and prejudices. Concen- 
tration and a spirit of |[ive and- take, ifsincerely 
practised, would make the Assembly an etractive 
power. One thing that atrikes us all iij that all 
the departments of the Governdient of India are 
manned by Europeai^. There is a vei^ thin element 
of Indians, It is absolutely necessary that there 
should be a much stronger Indian element in the 
various departments of Oovernment. No doubt • 
the highest seats are at present equally divided. 
That would not do. The Secretariats must soon 
be Indiaoised. Then only the present wooden 
-and immobile system wbuld change. It must 
be d^ne sooif and rapidly^ Take the Railway 
Board for instance. So long as it is Con- 
stituted as at presehti you can never hope for 
any improvemdnt^ ISpeaking gendralitf and taking 


human nature as it it is not surprising that 
there is«an indication to agree with Or acquiesce 
in one anther’s doings among the various depart- 
ments. ^ This does not make for improvement. 
Criticism and jjcrutiny are uecesaary for improve^ 
mont. The Government of India departments 
are a happy conj^ented family, seir^contained, 
."jolf-sufticieiit and wooden. The Assembly might 
succeed in breaking this monopoly if it exercised 
its powers judiciously aiid^with vigour. * 

MOHAMML:!);^ AMIN KHAN, Bak-at-CAW. 

I T would not be prudenU on my part to venture 
to express opinion on the Legislative 
Assembly after a short experience of *two ses- 

sioDB only, and I feci tlie hesitation all the more 

• • 

on account of my young age, but I can safely say 
that I found the Assembly and working therein far 
more satisfactory thad 1 expected when 1 stood 
for my election. * ^ 

When X went to the Assomblj^l had before me 
^•all that had happened during the debates * 00 , the. 
passing of the so called Rywlatt Act and I thought ' 
that Government members and non-oliicial mem- 
bers will have to go Sn * different lobbies and 

divisipn will bo caflod on each and every point. 

• • 

I have, however, found it dillerent. The 
Gcfv&rnment members are ever ready to accede 
to sensible suggestions of •the non-oflicial mem- 
hers and non oflicial members in return, 

.quite willini^ to understand the Government 
view- point. They are not men critics of 

each other but both side^ aio ready and do 

• • 

their best to try to uudeiSttfnd and co-operate 
with each oth^r for the betterment of \he country. 
The working bad been on the whole «vcry smooth 
although we had*di visions in the Assembly several 
times when a giajority of non officisel members went 
Agfinsk the Government. 

The tone and general behaviour pf the execu- 
tive couDoillore and secretaries towards the non<> 
of&dal members in the Assembly and outside had 
been esatisfaotory, but there had^beeu a great* 
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drawback in the fact th^A; neither the official 
nor the* non* official membei;s had been seeking 
to meet each other socially so often as onle ^ould 
think necessary for bringing about an, absolute 
understanding. • 

ft 

The character of an Englishman to adapt himself 
to all kinds of conditions and the general desire of 
the Government to-show its willingness to work on 
the advice of non- official members have had a great 
deal of efi'ect; on the«s successful working of the 
reforms, but it would be premature for ntfj to give 
any decided opinion before the epd of the present 
Assembly. i. 

The Assembly has done and achieved a great 
deal in a brief sp ico of time which it had at its 
disposal for tbs' non-official work^nd it has recei- 
ved good certificates from Lord Chelmsford and 
the Hon’ble Sir A.^F. Whyte, the President. 

However it is a pity that we had a^good m^ny 
unnecessary resolutions an (^questionings on the list 
which should nei^er have been sent, to* waste the 
• precious time of the Assembly which could have* 
*l>een better utilized in ^discussing important reso- 
lutions having a\)earing on the general uplift of 
the country. I think* it*was due to the natural 
desire of members have some resolution against 
their names and also to lack of experience. We 
hope that the experience of the last two sessions 
has taught us q utespffieiont to utiliz) this short 
time which is* left in bringing about urgent legis- 
lation and movjng smjh re.solutions , which will do 
good to the Country. 

The Assen»blv * great powers and the 

• ‘ 

reforms have made it p oetically impo.ssihle for the 
Government to mi^u^e its poiveisas it did during 
the martial in the Punjab without the 

support of the iiun-oHicioL members, bubl think we 
have always to de]»eiid on the goodwill of the 
Government for the real advancement of the coun- 
try until vve have absolute control over the purse. 
This year brought the country to face a huge army 
budget wb'ch was justified by the Government only 


on account of disturbed oopdition of the North- 
Western frontier.' 

We have the Afghan 'question settl^ to a great 
relief of the Governtuei^t and the people, and the 
Rolsbevik menace is also avertied. 

This change in the political condition on the fron- 
tier gives strength to the non-official members to 
ask the Governmqpt to reduce its military budget 
to an extent which can be easily borne by this im- 

r < 

poverished country. The Assermbly will have to 
dilect its eifTlTts in the coming sessions on the 
army. Without having the Indian army officered 
bf Indians only the cou'otry cannot be fit to 
govern itself.* 

* i am one of those who would n^ver shirk their 
sfippojrt to the Government in keeping taw and 
preserving order but at the same time do not 
believe in giving a sort of free passport to indivi- 
dual officials to misuse their powers. 

I do not think it necessary to hazard any 
opinion in these alines on the present situation 
caused by the application of Criminal Law (Amend- 
ment) Act of 1908 nor do 1 like to discuss the 
^sponsibility of the dangerous situation oxisting 
today. o 

Th^ Assembly has justified, by its smooth work- 
ing ai^d sharing of reponsibility, a necessity for 
further Kef or firs before Iqng. 

Oae feels doubtful as to whether the Assen^bly, 
which is, a constitutional body, can or cannot ex- 
tend its powers by its own legislation just after the 
example of the English Parliament. It is also a 
contested point whether the Assembly has to 

depend on the English Parliament for all its 
powers although it h ts been created by its statute. 

In 1B5S the Crown of India passed from the 
Moghul Emperor to the (^>ueen of England whom 
India recognised and accepted as her sovereign, 
but Indiandid not accept the British Parliament as 
the sole authority to govern over her. All la^ 
had been fiowing from the Governor- General, who 
is also Viceroy, as tho King’s representative and 
not the representative of the King in Parliament. 
This 16 a question of constitutional law and can 
be disQUBsed separately. ^ 



jANDAKir lfi2i\ 

.Dk. H. S. GOWl^, M.A., D.C.L., LL.t>. 

I IS Urc^ question tha€ agitates the pubHc is 
^ whethA* the Assen^ly^s an advance upon* 
its predecessor — thd Imperial JLiOgislative OounciJ. , 
The answer must largely . depend upoiv what 
advance we expected. That it is an advance no 
one cm deny. It has received the pow«*r of 
voting on many items of the Budget which the 
late (Jjuncil did rtot possess, and it has a clear and 
*evon a substantial non-odicial iStQ*( 5 trty which* if 
adroitly marshalled, would make its power felt even 
in the decision of matters aTid the control of a 
policy which do not legally fall within thc^scope 
of its authoritj^. * • 





Dr. H. S. GOUR. 

The queetion : Has the Assembly been orga- 
nized ? Frankly spetfkiog — No. And the reason 
is not far to ^eq^ It oohtoids many members 
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who are distinguished ornaments of their provinces 
and professions, buj; it also contains a fe mem^ 
hers* who have crept into it* by reason of the 
general^ boycott of the Councils, But on the 
whole it has done its work w^ll and the fact 
that its* work has been appreciated even in 
quarters by no luej^ns friendly tq Indfan aspira- 
tions shows that the praise b^^towed on it is well 
deserved. 

A cursory perusil of voluminous reports 
of its la^t two Sessions will show bow far-reaching 
has been its in^uence and how solid its actual 
achievement. Thanks to its businesslike activity 
India is not to-day what it was before the 
Assembly was inaugurated, and the cry then 
heard that no .political reform i* 8 *ppseible unless 
men can be found to efficiently discharge their 
responsibilities is no longer, made. That such 
men exist* is no)^ recognized. The cry now 
heard is that the electorate mast take time to be 
educated dnd this was the sole objection raised at 
*the Assembly debate for further reforms. And* 
it 16 the objection wired to' this country by Reuter 
in his summary of the Secretary of State’s des- 
patch on the Assembly Resolution. 

That further reforms are tiqt far distant can 
admit of DO doubt. The Government themselves 
now clearly see the illogical position into which the 
Recent reforms have driven them. They, are 
nominally irresponsible to and irremovable by the 
Assembly, anH yet it is the AssemBly^that controls 
their policy, ]f*they defied the A*esembly there is 
the* fear of a deadlock, •atid a deadlock 

means a grave constitutional crisis* wl}ich the 
Government *are naturally anxious to avoid. 
The Assembly • is equally aD*xiQUs to save 

’ the Governmez\j« from* such a* grave situation. 
Jhpe Q^utual desire to carry on has led to a 
practical coalition Government of India— but 
with this wealeneBB in tihe system that the Aesem* 
bly is free to criticize Government, w^ll know* 
iog tbbt it will never l»o cdUM upw to ahoulder* 
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their ref^ponsibility. The Goveronient on the 
other hand*, know that the .whole syetpUi is in a 
etate*of transition and bj compiomiseH they create 
no precedents of which their successors need have 
any fear, Buch'in short is the situation. It is 
anomalous, but it was not unforeseen, tnough in 
practice it* look$ u little more tb^n anomalous — it 
is biz\rre. Neithei' the Assembly nor the Govern- 
ment have the constitutional practice of any part 
of the woHd to guide t)^6m. We make precedents, 
we unmake them — for do we not sll kno»v that it 
is only aninteilude which must soon close and 
draw up the curtain to,a more real Parliament. 


Sir M. de P. WEBB, Kt,, C.LE., C.B.E. 

S O far the doiijgs df the reformed Bombay 
l^Bgislative Council (lavo been wholly admir* 
able. The new Council contains many members 
who have not* before had experience cf Council 
• work. In the other hand, the new Council includes 
^kny warriors who haj^e for long served their 
country in the * Council halls of Bombay and 
Poona. The new bod} tfceVefore enjoys the ad- 
vantage of having many wise beads, and can be 
relied upon to treat all problems that come before 
it safely and with moderation. 

The outstanding features of the new Council 
are the energy,, the marked sense of personal res- 
ponsibility, th^ dete/'minatioQ to ^ prove their 
capacity, and*'tbe obvious anxiety to give of their 
best, exhibited bptti ky the new Ministers and by 
all Members of the Legislative Council. Imbued 
by this Spirit, the Council has perhans inclined in 
the direction of pverdoiog the right thing. Thus, 
the necessity . fo^ great econohey this year is 
axiomatic in eVery legislature ih the world. The 
memibers of the Bombay Legislative Coundl witU 
this fact in •mind, have ^hown a „ desire to cut 
down all expenditure in all directions, even on 
f^blk) Works items, whose omission from the 


Budget must cause diiiiGufty,4iard8hip and posBib- 
ly actual monetary loss, rather than make any in- 
road on the opening balance in theip ‘possession. 
« Indeed, some Inditfn ^lembers dekired to reduce 
<the new Ministere’ proposed salaries, or ask the 
Ministers to serve on no salaries at all, rather 
than expose themselves to the criticism that they 
had been too free with the public’s nmney. 

This error (if error it can be called) is on the 
right side. In money matters, the public are 
haYdly likeiy'^Co blame their representatives on 
Oounoil for being over- cautious. The only fear' is 
lest oj;er-anxiety tcT act safely and wisely leads to a 
disinclination to impose taxation, and therefore to 
a Slowing down — possibly to an actual stoppage — 
of the very moderate, rate of progress wLich an 
autocratic Government thought good for the 
people before the reformed Council came into 
existenoe. * 

Be this as it may, it is impossible to withhold 
admiration from bhe excellent spirit, the fine 
sense of duty, and the determination to make the 
most and the best of the opportunity, exhibited 
fy the members of the new Bombay Legislative 
Coui)cil in their first efibrts at legislative govern- 
ment. That some mistakes — some errors of judg- 
ifient— rmay have been made, need cauSe no one 
any /inxiety. ^he man who never made a mistake 
certainly never made anything else ^orth talking 
about. Members of tbb new Oounoil do not claim 
to be perfect. Much has yet to be learnt by 
experience. In the meanthne, good work has 
been done, and satisfactory progress has been 
made. All augurs well for the future, and we 
can wish the new Council every possible success. 

KING GEORGE’S SPEECHES IN INDIA 

A OOMPUCTE COLLECTION OF ALL TEE SPXECHEB 
DEUVEBED IN INDIA DURING HIS TOUR 
AS PRINCE OF WALES AND IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE RECENT CORONATION DURBAR 
With eight IlluBtrations. 

Price Re. One. To Bubsprlbere oi the **IJt.** As. IS, 

G. Af N atesan ft Gy., Publishers, Georgs Town, MadfMt 
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IMPRESSIONS OF 

•RAI BAHADUI? T. A. RAMALINGAM 
^ CHETTIAR^ id. L. C. 

T II£ i^neral feeling of one in the new 
Provincial Qounci^ is that of a bird in a* 
cage struggling to get free? The Council has 
vast posaibilities but in actual practice one feels 
icnpatient at the smallness of work one can do 
in it. The Government of India Act has given 
vast powers to the Councils and it is* possible to 
« make the Provincial Govern menj). responsible^ to 
the Council completely. But the rules made 
under the Act have introduced limitations, which 
nullify the powers of the Council in many matters 
and they also enable a Governor, not in sym^a^h}^ 
with t^e popular view of things, to ride roughsh^ 
over rights which have to be gained as matfbrs of 
convention and exercise powers given to him for 
use in cases of emergency in ordinary matters 
and thus set at nought the* vote of the Council. 
Much tlopends on the Governor and the •Members 
of the Government. If -they choose they can 
make the Council a real parliament on tl^ British 

model. They can also make it a mere debating 

* * -# 

society, . ^ 

* The power given to vote on the budget ler the 
real advance made ovpr the powers of the old 
Council. When we framed our prognamme df 
reforms to* be demanded* by the non- Brahmins at 
the*first Non- Brahmin Conference he^d at Coimba- 
tore, I thought the responsibility «of the Siinisters 
to the Council was more important and gave more 
powers to the popular representatives thAn the 
right of voting on the budget, and 1 agreed to the 
deletion of the rigl^t to vote on the budget when 
the general opinion wajs in favour of asking for 
only one of the two reforms. l*now find, after a 
year's working of the new Oounoil, that I was 
wrong and that the real power of the Oounoil can 
be ezeroised only in voting on the grants. The 
right of the Ooi|ooil to vote on the grmsta hi 
very, much restricted* by* the Act and the rulee 
and tbeee reetrio^ene are very dineh widened by 


THE NEW COUNCIL/; jr, 

the interpretation placed on them by His Ex- * 
cellencji tile Governor. A very large number of 
items are marked as non-votable. It is very 
doubtful whether several of t^ese items come 
under the rules, but the decision of His Ex- 
cellency the Governor is final and it cannot be 
questioned. The salaries and* pensions of persons 
appointed by or with the approval of His Majesty 
or by the Secretary of State in Council need not 
be submitted to the voie of the Council under 
Section 78 {d) of the Government of India Act. 
All sorts of allovfiinces (duty allowance, personal 
allowance, local allowance, overseas allowance, 
etc.) are given to Imperial Service Offioers. It 
is ruled by His Excellency the. Governor of 
Madras that thdse allowances are •not subject 
to the vote of the Council. It has also been 
ruled that j;he Council has nd power to vote or 
wilJhhold the pay ef an office sanctioned by the 
Secretary of State but ^not filled up* In this way, 
^^he Secretary of State can create, on the advice of 
thj Local Government, any number of new depaW-^- 
ments and any number* of nejv offices in the 
Imperial Service withput ponsulting the Council 
and mthout submitting the pay and allowances of 
these offices to the vote of thd Council. In the 
last budget discussion 1 gave notice of a resolu- ^ 
tion to abolish the Department of the Commis- 
•ioner of Labour. (This' was lonjg before* the 
troubles in the mills arose.) But w\ien the agenda 
came I found lhat the disousdion had \p be confined 

* to the votable Items alone apd {he pay of the 
office of the Commissioner cannot be voted on. 

The reinstating of the item relating to the ^ussell- 
konda Saw Mill Scheme showed the way in which 
the vote of the OcgiQoU can be set at nought and the 

* language in whicl)) the order reinstating the grant 
Yaw copohed showed the regard His Ezeellency 
the Oovernor had for the Members of the Legisla- 
tive Oouticil. Yhe Member whose speech oppo- 
sing the . grant ahiefiy inflneooed the House Is 
sow StMioister of His^zeelkncy Governor * 
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and still His Excellency chose to attribute 
motives to the Members. But for the tact and 
good humour of the Finance Member the budget 
discussions of tjjiis year could not have passed 
off as pleasantly as they did, l?he restrictions 
placed on ^he voting powers of tli«» Council and 
on the effect 6i the voting should be removed, 
otherwise the power of the Council will not be real. 

His Excellency the Governor has been exercis- 
ing his power to disallow resolutions too freely. 
Many of his orders in this respect are of very 
doubtful legality. Hut then his orders are final . 
In important matters it always takes some time 
before 'His Excellency allows the resolutions of 
Members and very often a protracted corres- 
pondence is necessary. My resolu'uion to reduce the 
number of Executive Councillors was' disallowed 
twice and allowed '^the third time, oulj because a 
similar resolution regarding Behar was allowed and 
discussed in ^the ^Imperitil Legislative Assembly. 
He first disallowed my resolution regarding the 
^^gjipendment of the Religious Endowment Act. 
When 1 pointe^l out £hat the ruling was not 
correct, he objected tq th^ form of my resolution 
and suggested another form. t.When 1 insisted on 
the resolution as. drafted by me and pointed out 
that His Excellency had no power to dictate in 
what form a resolution should be framed, the 
resQlution as drafted by me was allowed. <* 
sent a i*eFolution some months back recommend- 
ing to the ^ocretar^ of State the* alteration of 
rules ISO as to transfer the Deparcments of Forests 
and Irrigation ^to the control of the Ministers in 
Madras at once, and the Department of Land 
Revenue as soon as the Land Revenue Act 
was passed. This was [disnllowed on the 

ground that »it relates to a ^matter which is 
not* primarily the concern of the, Local 
Government. I pointed out that the list 

of transferred subjects is not the same for all the 
Ffovtnoes in India^ that the Department of For- 
* ^ts ifi already a transferred subject in Bcmbay, 


^that the rules laying down the list of transferred 
subjects have therefore ,to be altered at the instance 
of Provincial Governments and Coupdils ae it suits 
their conditions and tb6 initiative with regard to 
each Province has to be taken by its Government 
and its Council. His Excellency declined to 
revise his decision. These are only a few of the 
very many cases in which tHe power to disallow 
resolutions has been exercised by His Eftoellenoy. 
Tke resolutions * are not binding. They only 
express the opinion pf the Council . By disallowing 
resolutions, the Qouncil is jSenied an opportunity 
even to exprejas its opinion on important matters. 
• The Council is on the whole a fairly representa- 
tive Council. It is a pity that the ,von co- 
operators did not c ntest the elections to the 
Council. If they had contested, about a dozen of 
them could have got in ana they would have 
given expression to their views in the Council. As 
it is the progressiyes in the Council are considered 
as men of extreme views. Advance has to be 
made in ^several directions by compromises and 
|he want of the extreme view puts the progressive 
view at a dfSsadvi^ntnge. The average of the 
Couftiil is probably as good DK it was *n the old 
Cjunoils and given some tjme, the members will 
|>repare themselves and take an intelligent and 
useful part in the woik of the Council, There is 
at present a tendency to send too many questfons 
and too many< resolutions and not concentrate 
attention on important issues. Thin is due to the 
fact ttiat there is no organisation and each mem- 
ber wants to play off his own bat. This will 
disappear as we proceed. 

The holding of a meeting every month oauses 
ineonvenience to many members and it '^adds to 
the expenditure on ther Council in the shape of 
travelling allowance bills. It also makes people te 
take a less serious view of the meeticaga than they 
would otherwise do. As one member puts it, some 
members have already bdgim to think of the 
Oonnoil Meeting as a Pistriet^Qoard Meeting, 



MR. GANDfirS LATEjST 

By Mr/ G. a. NATESAN 
:• — 

From the yery beginning Mr. Gandhi has not angles and who may have views to put forward 
been anxious about any ibnference with Govern- which bad not occurred to us.” 
mailt According to hhn and %ome of his followed* Yet Mr Gandhi distinctly refiTsed to call oflT the 


“ the time is not ripe for *it.” “ There has not 

been enough sacrifice and suffering ” Evident- 
ly they must asfume suclf a character as 
will stagger not only the British G iveinment but 

> civilised humanity as well. Pan 4 ;l^t Mohan 

• • 

^'^and his good friends, the members of the Liberg.] 
or Moderate party m it Uncalled, the Indian 
Chtistian Conference and even the Non Brahmin 
Federation of Madras — all alike deplore ^the 
indiscriminate* and wholesale arrests recentjy 
[ * made by the Government, but Mr. Gandhi, 
eatery time a well known leader is ai rested 
and sent to gaol^* sends a message of congratula- 
tion and urges others to follow suit He would 
be glifd if many more thousands of hist followers 
were arrested and looked up, foi that would, 
according to him, hasten the advent of S|i^araj He 
rejoices over tfie blunders of the bureaucracy, 
for thereby,, the authorities^ “ beautifully shape 
• the si tuition ” for the non co operators. the 
cloung week of the ^year, the Viceroy assured 
pandit Mslavi>a that he would wit^dtaw the* 
*natificati|ia6 lender Par\ II of the Criminal L^w 
Amendment A^fcand the Seditious Meetings Act 
> telease all ^ose sentenoec^ under them and 

" x^ree to a Roupd Table Conference if only the 
^hartals and other * activities we’^e called off. 
His Excellency even assured him that, if 
tUiV action 18 tf^ken by Government or noi|-Go- 
oparabors preparatory to the holding of the* 
oontereiiioe,^ no advaht^ge qip triumph should 
be claimed on either Aide^and no reproach should 
te xpade by the one to the other/^ and he rightly 
wieht On tA add : I have had too great an , 
of life not to a(4>reoiat9 that advantage 
mair rbe *deidf^d* from diaemision and 
im tfim Atftmnf 


hartal. At the conference of Leaders in Bombay 

Mr Gandhi solenofily declared : p * 

Tho Conference should remember that I do not 
propose to bo a party to tho reiolutions of this 
Conference and so iar us I am concerned, the Non- 
Co-operators also will not become parties. (Hear, 
hear ) They will oot taklT part in tho discussion 
either. ^ • 

He would oi^ly be an adviser His minimum 
demands must be accepted if he and his party 
were to agree * at all to a Round Table 
Conference And what are his minimtim de- 
mands ? Thoy n^ay be set foith imhis own words . 

(1) Full restoration to the Turks of Constantinople, 

Adrianople, Anatolia incli^dmj? Smyrna and Thraoe. 
Complete withdrawal of non-Jli^usIim infiuence from 
Arabia, Menopotaniia, Palestine and Syria and there- 
fore, withdrawal of*British troops, whether English 
or Indian* from these territories.# ** 

(2) Fun*enforcement of the repgrt -of the Congress 

• Snb-Committee and, therefore, stopping yf the 
^ pensions of Sir Michael O^Dwyer, General Dyer and, 

otiher officers named in the report for dismissal, ^ 
(3> Swaraj means, in the evonj of the foregoing" 
demands being granted, full Dominion status. The 
scheme of such Swaraj •sgallibe framed by reprosent- 
dtives duly elected pi terms of the CoBgress consti- 

tutioif. « 

• • 

But these are not the only terms on which his 
presence in the conference could be secured. i 

• Government must prove that it is pAnitetit. 
Liberals and others will have Httlf Or no shore in 

* determining • how India shojild obtain Dominion 
status. Only he and his followers of the four- 
anna franchise ** will determine jvhat is to ‘be the 
country *8 future. And this hS urges in the face 
of his own admission “ I know *bIbQ| I feel 
keenly that thiA country is not ^really ready -for 
making a demaftd of thfib chajactei ” Even if 
one should, |»erfthafioe, agree to ifH tbe^e terms, 
iMr. Gandhi proclaims: *'I will not on* any 
account atop #tbe preparation for q^vil dioobedi- 
onte ** for ** civil dieobedieoco boiog an in- 

4#t^asible right, fur vrill 

>a 
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oontinue even if the conference comes ofi?’ Nor 
does he^hesitate to avow : ^ • 

I am here to ocmfess that we are fiflly* ahle to 
take charge of all military dispositions of the 
country and that we are fully able to deaj with all 
foreign complications The worst that may happen 
is that we may Be blotted out from ‘ the face of the 
earth. I am quite willing to be blotted ouf from the 
face of the earth as long as I can breathe the free 
utraosphei% of I^dia. « 

Mr. Gandhi dSclares that ** There is no open 
mind about the Khilafat, There is no open 
mind about the Pun^b» The irreducible mini'- 
mum ha^ been before the countn/ for a Imig time,'' 
And yet he claims that the ^ Congressmen or 
non-co-operators ** are as reasonable beings as 
may be found on earth or in* India.*' 

Is it%ny wonder that after this Pandit Kunzru 
and others refused to serve on the committee and 
Sir Sankaran Nair whose patience seems to have 
been sorely tried walked out of the Conference? 
Is it any wonder tliat the Legislative Assembly 
and the Council of State threw out the proposal 
for a Round* liable ConWence? Svrely Mr, 
Ghindht by his conduct is plunging the country^ 
.^..Jnto a career of disaster. For, only a few hours 
after the Conference he himself confesses in an 
article in the Navajiver.ny*^n own paper : 

I do not know what is tho' best course fiX this 
moment. I am positively shaking with fear. If a 
settlement were to be made, then where are we to go? 
Although I will miss no opportunity of a settlement, 
Still, after having come to know the strength of India, 
I am afraid of a settlement. ^ 

He does not hesitate to confess that tho condf 
tions for Swaraj which he has long been proclai- 
ming have npt*been satisfactorily fulfilled to his 
expectation, for h% says distinctly : 

We have not yet evolved that degree of strength 
and discipliqe which are necessary for conducting a 
successful campaign of non-payment, of taxes. Not 
a single tahsil in India is yet ready, except perhaps 
Bardoii and, •to a lesser degree, Anaiul. More than 
fifty per cent, of the population of such tahsilhm to 
rid itself of tK^ burse of untouchability, must be 
dressed in Khadi manufactured must be 

non-violent in thought, word and deed, and oiust h£ 
living in perfect friendliness with all whether co- 
operator or non-co-oper^tor. N/)n-payment of 
taxes without the necessary discipline will be an act 
of unpardonable madness. Instead of leading to 
9^araj it ip iij^eiy to lead to No-Raj, 


And yet he, the DicCatsr, appointed by the 

• Congress “ quivering^ and shaking with fear** pro- 
poses to plunge the codutry into civil (iTsobedience 

* after the 3 let of JaMuyy. To the^terrible gloom 
^nd poverty which have foflowed the economic 
depression caused by .the recent war, Mr. Gandhi 
wishes to add to his countiy the horrors of civil 
disobedience and vyith that its necessary concom- 
itant, civil war. To aggravate the situation 
still further we have the extreme Khilafatists 
pxbclaiming'p'rin*Bip1es which are a menace not only' 
Iq Government but •to Non-Muhomodans as well. 

It is certainly -drfiicult for ordinary mortals to 
even presume to* understand Mr. Gandhi’s 
•m^tality or appreciate the light- hpartedness with 
^ich he ignores the .bitter lessons of bis ^evioua 
campaigns in a similar direction. May we remind 
him of the confession — a manly and bonouraBle 
confession indeed-^made at * Ahmedabad on 
Monday, the 14th April, 1919, soon after the 
tragedy lhat followed his SatyagrgLha campaign 
then ? 

The evfnts that have happened ii^the course of the 
last few days have been most disgraceful to Ahmeda- 
l^ad, and as all these things have happened in my 'uame, 

I am ashamed bf thern, and those whohav« been res- 
ponsible for them have thereby not honourPVl me but 
disgraced me, A rapier run through m^^body could 
hardly have pained me more. 1 have said times with- 
^ out nuqiber that Satyagraba^ admits of no* violence, 
do pillage^ no gicendiarism ; and still in the name of 
Satyagraha we buret dowif buildings, forcibly cap- 
tured weapons, extorted money, stopped trains, cut off 
telegraph wires, killed innocent people and plubdmd 
•bops and private houses....! am sorry, when 1 
embarked upon admass movement, 1 underrated the 
forces of evil. 

And againr on the 24ch* of November last, 
writing in Young India aboift the riots and mur- 
ders that accompanied the hartal in oontieottpn 
with the Prince of Wales’ arri\^.il in Bombay ; 

It is not possibip to describe to you the agony I * 
have suffered during the past two days. 1 am writing 
this now at 3-30 A.M , in perfect peace. After two 
hours' prayer and meditaV^ion 1 have found it. 

1 must refuse to eat or drink anything but water tilt 
the Hindus and Musalmans of Bombay have 
peace with the Parsis, the Christians andPthe Jawa, and 
till the non-co-operator^ have made peaoO^ .wdth thp, 
co-operators. ^ 

The Swaraj that I have witnessed dttrtng tlm 
two Mays has stvpk in my nostrils 
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nility has been a menace to the ^andful of Parsis, 
Christians and Jews. The non-violence of non-co- * 
operators 4aas behn worse • than the violence of 
So-operators. For with non-violence on our lips we 
have terrorized those who. haw differed from us , 
and in so doing we haye denred our God. 

I invite my fellow workers «ot to waste a single* • 
word of sympathy for me. l^eed or deserve none. 
But I invite them to make a ceaseless effort to 
regain control over the turbulent elements. This is a 
terribly true struggle. There is no room for sham or 
humbug in it. Beford we can Ihake any further 
progress with our struggle, we must cleanse our 
hearts. 

• Does Mr. Gandhi seriously dS^sLXt .to suggest 
tli^t within the short space of .two months he h^s* 



Mft. GANDHI. 

Bueoeeded tD the ntiraole of '‘eleansing the hearts ’’ 
of t^iose ijod the like of them who were responsi- 
ble f or the blood their innooent ooontiymen? 

Na one oan eSoid to idontemplato, on sitnlft- 

tioh but with horrqpnnd dlsniky< it. to ns 
oourse all who 

aWl, OiaQtnWB* 


ment as some would like to say, but the indepen - 
dent.naticmalists, likd Pandit Hadan Mohan» Mr. 
Jinnah and others of his persuasion as well — 
is to fight the movement for cml disobedience 
which, allowed to grow, will not only 
undermine all respect for law and autl^ority, but 
would produce disastrous and ^isrifptive influences 
in the social and economic life of the people. To 
those who trifle with the situation and chuckle 
over the diflicultiesjof the pfesent Government, we 
can only say that this spirit of disobedience and 
lawlessness, once allowed to grow, will spread from 
generation to generation* and when iSwaraj 
becomes an accomplished fact, it is the country 

that will have to reap with compound interest the 

• • 

evils of the campaign of lawlessness and disorder. 

And yet, one is bound, to* add it would be a 
grievous mistake on the part off the authorities to 
suppose that their Huty ends ^with fighting and 
suppressing the non- So- operators. • There could 
Jbe DO greater folly than that. We are now face 
to /aco with a new spirit, Kepression has failed . 
everywhere. Jt has failed in* Egypt, and the 
situation there is gre^ng from bad to worse. 
After^ears of repression, after shedding so much 
of blood in* Ireland, British^statesmanship has 
solved the Irish problem by conciliation and a 
wise policy of give and take. As the first step 
ill that direction, Government myst withdraw 
the recent notifications and release those senten- 
ced under tfiem. And the bureuugracy which 
has often been blind in the^ ^ast and which 
is in no small measure responsible for the 
gravity of the present situation, niVist . forth- 
with apply itself to the task of examining the 
osuses oj the present unrest with a determination 
*to tnake a very Jionest endeavous to ease the 
situation and pursue without faltering or fear the 
furtb^ advance toimrds constitutional reform — ^a 
probl^sKi which ^uld no longer wfth safety be left 
to be^i^ded by the ten-^eafe’ limit imposed bgr; 
the llen^gti«^OhelinBfmd Act, * 




THE CONFERENCE AND AFTER 


Deputation to tue VicEReY. 

N December *21 a deputation consistihg of 
several leading persons from ditttjrent pro- 
vinces presented an address to II. K. the 
Viceroy at Calcutta, reviewing the preseiit political 
situation 'and urging His Ks^cellency to call a 
Conference to inalte practical suggestions and 
recommendations to allay the present discontent. 
The deputation, headed by Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, in the course of their^addresy, pointed 
out the causes of the present unrest and regretted 
that the agitation had coincided with the visit of 
H. K. H. the JMnee of Wales and marred the 
national welcome. They urged llis Ktcellency to 
call a Conference of representatives of the people 
of all shades^ of opinion. 

With mutual forbearance and goodwill we firmly 
believe that it is iA>ssible to find such ^ solution and 
to replace the present unrest hy peace and harmony 
based on a guarantee of ordered healthy national 
progress. In the meanwhile^ it seems imperative that 
the various nbtilroatioaa and proclamations issued 
undea the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908 an< 
the Seditious Meetings Act, which have stirred up so 
4 auch feeling and unrest in the country, should be 
withdrawn, and, all persons imprisoned as a result of 
their operation immediately released. 

t » • 

The deputation appeared to^ His Excellency to 
meet the situation in a generous spfrit of 
broad minded sympathy and conciliation. 

H.*K. the Viceroy replied at some length and 
defined the attitude of the Government iri 

regard to tke proposal for a Round Table 
Conference. His Jixcollency thet went on to 
Bay:— * • 

The tenor of afidre.ss implies your recognition, 
in which I cordially agree, of the need of a calm and 
serene atm'isphere for a Conference. Indeed, in my 
judgment, it is impossible even tc consider the 

convening of a Conference if agitation in open and 
avowed defianoetof law is meanwhile to bo continued. 
Unfortunately, 1 look in viyn in ycftir address for any 
indication tba^ these activities vj^ill cease. 1 fully 
understand that none of you is in a Vcsition to give 
an wsBurance to this effect, for none of you haV^ 
been authorized to make it. ^ 1 hope that I shall not 
be misinterpreted. I am nqt suggestyig any reproach 
to anyone concerned. All I mean is that whatever 
hopes may have been entertained have not been 
l^^isad and that, thereforei when we are meeting 


• to-day neceasarilsf^ rather hurriedly, in view of the 

circumstances, the assurance for « which confess I 

had been looking as a itecessary part of *this discus^ 
sion is not forthcomipg. , 

The “ assurance ” AferrejJ to was “ calling 
' *o(r the hartal ” td whici> Mr. Gandhi did not 
agree. There was a* general regret on all sid< s 
that Mr. G indhi had refused a golden opportu- 
nity for a truce. ' ' 

In the meanwhile, the Congress and other 
C^mferences had.come oil*. Pandit Malaviya also 
attended the session at Ahmedabad. The 090- 
gresa rejected the. motion^ for independence, but 
countenanced^ the « early adoption of aggressive 
^,civil* disotedience. The Liberal Federation 
t Sliced the general feeling of the country when 
it passed a resolution at the Allahabad session 
urging the withdrawal of the repressive measures 
by Government. ,^bere was ' {|k general feeling 
that civil disobedience, if resorted to, was 
ruinous to the people, and this was endof’sed by 
the Federation. « 

• The Bombay Conference. 

c In the first week of this month •Bandit 
Malaviya and a few others addressed f), letter to 
prominent politicians all over the count! y 
calling a Conference at Bombay on the 14th 
instant, Tbe^ urged in Uieir letter : — 

A considerable body of opinion in the country is 
anxious to see a settlement effected which wCuld 
make itcpostfible to secure the redress of political 
grievances and tlBa satisfaction of national aspirations 
in an atmosphere of peace and harmony. 

The ,Ah™^dkbad Congress, ifl rejecting the proppsal 
for severing India's connection with the British 
Empir^ has reflected the opinion still retained by the 
bulk of thoughtful people in the country, that it is 
^ possible to achieve full national development wltldn 
the orbit of the British Commonwealth. 

It is therefore necessary at this juncture for alT 
those who realise the disastrous oonsequences bptihi 
to ensue on a oontinuanoe of the present dea^^k 
to confer together and devise means whereby It Stm 
be possible to open wide the door to an honotirabin 
settlement. 

• I • 

Accordingly the Oonferenoe was held at Bbmhaj 
on thelibh and was attendfd by over two hunihi^^ 
leading men Mfa different pyovia^, , 
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THE CONffERENCE AND AFIER 


. FanBit Malavi\^a. 

Pandit Malavi^^a at the outset made a speech, 

^ * 

ro which be said the non-co-operation movement 
had developed* step by steji, oning to the ruistakeb * 
made by the Government and avened that theP 
policy of wholesale repression was utterly un- 
ju'ttiiuble He dwelt upon the conditions under 
which a round table/sonference* could be brought 
about in order to reach an honourablg settlement 
on the issues of the Punjab, Khikfat and Swaraj 
*witii the Government and proposed Sir Sankaiai\ 
Ncdr to the Chair. ^ * • 

Sir Sankaran called upon Mr. Jinnah to explain 
what the conveners had in mind in •calling the 
Conference. • « 

* MJv. JiNNiU. / 

Mr, Jinnah explained their object and read out 
a Resolution which,, he said, had been dratted after 
a long discussion amongst themselves and strongly 
urged ^he desirability of a round table conference 
under conditions acceptable tS Mr Gandhi and 
the Government, the idea being to put a stop to 
certain activities en both sides. The object of the 
presei»t«conference, he said, was ,to settle th^ 

terms of tjie truce and added*that there couhl be 

• • • 

ne conference until the Viceroy gave an assur- 
ance that he had th6 sanction of the British 
Govcrnnient behind him for carrying into effect 
whi^tever decision might be reached by such a 
confeience. * • 


Mr. Ganuui. 

Mr. Gandhi in hit reply made ?it cleigr that 
nelthei he nor his pRity propose to bo a party to 
.the resolutions of the conference." In any case 
** preparation for civil disobedience will not stop 
and ho said, 1 would cot stop t^e enlistment of 
volunteers even for a single moment," though, he 
added, tdhe preparation will hot be of an offensive 
character nor of a boetile ebaraoter." He then 
outlined wMi he called minunuiB demandsy 


and said : 

The IfteduciUe 
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18 , how to give efiect to the Khilafat terms that are 
deniandedi how to give effect to the Piihjab terms 
that are ^mandod (Hear, hodi^ 1 do want to 
appre'oidte all the difhoulties that face the Govern- 
ment, but the vital principle of these demands is 
fuildonumon status How is that to be arrived at‘^ 
At the round table conference alto my emphatic 
submiseiop to the Viceroy will he for a scheme in 
accordance with the spirit of this demand for full 
dominion status that will be evolved by dtily elected 
representatives of thC people of this country. 1 mean 
bv the expression “ duly elected Representatives” all 
those elected representatives — elected under the 
Congress constitution, that is to say, under the four 
anna franchise That is those who pay four annas 
each will be duly re^stered Ws voters and they will 
elect representatives These representatives will 
evolve a scheme for full dominion status. 

• 

Indeed, as Mr Gandhi ^has explained in his 
latest Young JndiTb^ he ** laid all the cards on the 
table and reiterated the claims regarciing the 
Khilafat, the Punjab and Swaraj" •emd he urged 
the full enforcement of the report of the 
Congress Sub-Committee vincl therefore the stop- 
ping of the pensions of Sir Michael O’Dwyer, 
General Dyer and other oHipers named in the 
report for* dismissal." Mr. Gandhf concluded by 
^ying that ** a proper declaration of penftei^ce 
on •the part of the Government" was necessary 
to create the favourable atmosphere for the con- 
ference. • • • 


* •Sir Hormubji Wildia, 

Sib Hormasji Wadia then made a very signifi- 
cant speech. Liberals, he said, were for law and 
order, but there was one price whiph they could 
not pay for them, namely, the loss of freedom of 
speech, press and association. He gaid that the 
*last two months' happenings JiaJ caused a deep 
searching of hearts amongst Libenils. As to the 
^ reforms, which were shown to be qufte ijlusory, 
they gave them no security whatsoever in spite of 
three Indian mgjoibers in the Executive Council 
*of the Qovernmei^t of ^India and popular minis- 
tgrUf bendes Indian OouneUlorSy in the provinces. 
* He spoke strongly against dvil dteoMience apd 
was anidofis to m a eet^emwat arriv^ at. 

tifis spMdi trie iDBowid I7 a 

tk frttWk IBnelif ft# A. Wadiai 
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Jehangir Petit, S. Srinivasa Iyengar, Satyamurti 

• ti 

and others took pj^rt. r* , , 

Mr, Qandhi, in the course of the debate, said 
that the nQ 4 ' co-operators not identifyiijg them- 
selves with the resolutions of the Conference was 
in the best interests of the country: 

c 

ApPOi:!iTMENT OF A COMMITTEE. 

The Conference appointed a committee to frame 
proposals in the light of the discussions to be 
placed before it, J^aadit Hridayanath Kunzru 
was one of the members elected lio servh on the 
committee, but he subsequently ^withdrew from it. 
It is stated that Mr, (Purushothamdas Thakurdas 

tt , 

also declined to serve on the committee. 

a 

The committee met the next day with Sir 
Sankaran N^irln the chair, but. towards the end 
Sir Sankaran left saying tj[iat he could not 
continue to lead tjhe deliberations as he thought 
Mr, Gandhi wanted to bumiliafe Government and 
was insisting on impossible conditions. On Sir 
Satakaran Nair vtfCating the chair, Pandit Malaviya 
• proposed Sir M. Tiswesvarya, who couduoted the 

‘^proceedings for the rest of the session. 

€ 

Resolutions of the Conference. 

A common agreement was amved at regarding 
the draft resolutions which were placed before the 
Oonfei'ence the next day and adopted. Pive 
resolutions were passed in all ; the first criticised 
the application of the Criminal Law Amendmex^ 
Act and the* Seditious Meetings Act as an 
unwarranted encroachment on the freedom of 

« K 

ap^eob^and association. The second urged that, 
ttfitil it was beyond any doubt ^ that no 

other means wpuld serve to redress the grie- 
vanoM,' civil disobedience ought not to be 
TOBorted to.' third suppoKed the proposal 

lor a Bound 'Table Conference and in order to 
provides favourable atmosphere ui^ed the w^th- 
^rawal of the recept notifications, the release of 
all prisQnei»*coiivict^ under these hotifioations, as 
also of prisoners, and of those other 

prltonm tQ^ biii . riNmifiended bj. ji ooppnittqe 


to be appointed , in consultation with Govern- 
ment, and that, pending the resi^bs of the 
proposed conference, all hartals, picketing and 
' civil disobedience shcAild cease. The fourth 
'resolution urged that His Majesty’s Government 
should clothe H. K the Viceroy with the 
authority necessary for the purpose of arriving at 
a settlement. The last recolution appointed a 
committee jto carry on negotiations with the 
Government and^jmportant political organisations 
jn the country with a view to the holding of the 
Bound Table Conference. ^ 

Congress I Committee’s Action, 
pt the 17th Mr. Qandhi called a meeting of 
the Working Committee of the Congress, p.nd the 
resolutions passed at the Malaviya Conference 
were endorsed. « 

The Working Committee in its resolutions thank- 
ed the conveners of the Malaviya Conference for 
their efforts to bring the various political parties 
to a conference. It also resolved to suspend ofien- 
sive civildisobedience till the Slst January pending 
the result of negotiations for the round table 
conference and the items enumerated 'in the 
resokitions of the Malavaya Conferehce. The 
last resolution runs as follows ; — 

i> « 

In oifder to avoid any misuDderBianding about the 
OoDgrees demabda, the Wosking Committee desires to 
draw the attention of the Committee appointed by the 
Malaviya Conference to the Khilafat, the Punjab and 
Swaraj claimc as stated publioly from time to time 
from the 'Congreqpi platforms, and to State that, there- 
fore, the Congress and Ebilafat representatives will 
be bound to demand full settlement of these claims. 

Sir Sankaran Nail’s Statement. 

Sir Sankaran Nair wrote a letter to the Tim$$ 
of India in which he explained the reasons why 
he left the Conference. He wrote 

I have come td the conclusion, along with many 
others, that any further oonfereooe vdtS Mv. GaufSil 
and his followers is useless, and that Be w^ not be a 
party to what I consider any hondurable 
or that any settlement will be faithMly oariMl bkt. 

The signatories to the manifesto pllu^ 
proposals before the tOonibrence Ur. 

Gandhi did not accept those resolntioiUL Tttii xbbxntailf 
a committee appointed the Oonferead#f\Kltl^^ 
hisn^a vsduesti did not contain Blmtelf nr 
foUssrim^ imnsA however, nIBii 
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TesolutioDB to meet hieVishea as fa|^ ae poisible. They 
also were not accepted by him 

Mr Gaa<Uu does* not want f, Conference or a settle- 
ment exoe^ on his own impossible terms, and any 
stray observations made by him %mid a cloud of state- ^ 
ments supporting any other biew are only calculated 
to mislead That the Oovernme|j^t should be penitents 
for their so-called misdeeds is, of course, an impossible 
condition and would never have been put forward by 
anyone wishing for any amicable settlement 

After reviewing Mr. Gandhi’s conditions regard- 
ing the Punjab, KhAafat and Swaraj and the 
unconditional demand for the release of all 
political prisoners, Sir Sankaran Wair vrote — • 

It seems to me there is no goo^ of any Government* 
conference with Mr. Gandhi and his party, and it 
would not be right to reqiiest a Round Table Confer- 
ence to discuss these terms, whkch the Government 
will not ac( ept • • 

To this letter, thcie have been many rejoinders^* 
from 8^61 al gentlemen who attended the/}on- 
fei once Mr Gandhi also leplied to the letter 
whrte the Secretaiies of the Committee issTied a 
statement contrackcting some* portions of Sir 
SankiianV lettei They say ** that the Committee 
wab prictically unanimous in the proposals embo- 
died in the beveial resolutions passed at the 
Ocfi feience ” ^ 

It i^ipearb, however, from a paragraph in the# 
Servant of ht^ha that*, when it same to the taking 
df \ votes, no more than a minute fraction of per- 
sons who attiuiidel the Cenferenco recorded ^heir ^ 
vottb llns s ioi hrmed ^y the follifwing obser-* 
vatio IS of a corre'^pondeiit in the Times of India ; 

' Tlfe Liberals who went to the Conferense al^stained 
from voting, maintaining that their j?arty cannot be 
committed to them And there were demurrers even 
among the signatories, and in the comi^ittee which 
took nearly eight hours \o come to a decision, which 
decision, after all, was not unanimous.* 

The Debate in the Assembly. 

The Kound TablcL Oonferenoe was also the 
subject of a lengthy debate both in the Legislative 
Assembly and in the Oouncil of State. In the 
Assembly Mr. Iswar Saran amoved the following 
resolution on January 18 : 

That this Ass^bly recommetidB to the Governor* 
General in Oounoil the immsdinte abandenmeBt of 
the policy of reprsasio|^ inaugurated m the oouatry* 

In moving his renotuttoii ICr< Jhmr Savmn 
said that it was 4{t to oMi tV lA»o 


oomplexitj of the present situation by bnnging 
forward p essolution of this kind He held •that 

the decision of non-co-operators to call out har- 
tals and ^he violence resorted to in Bombay and 
on other occasions must be conckimned Equally 
< strongly they must condemn the Government’s 
repressive ^policy, which had alienated all sympathy 
with the Government which had aggravated the evil 
it was intended to remove, and which^if persisted in, 
was bound to lead to disaster * 

He then condemned the application of the 
Criminal Law Amendment ^ct and the Seditious 
Meetings^Act ajid *pointed out how repression 
has failed. 

• 

No wonder, therefore, thal^ non-co-operators had 
accepted the challenms to their freedom of speech and 
freedom of association Jails were no longgr the 
places of terror rather they were considered as 
places of pilgrimage 

He therefore ui'^ed the Government* to change 
that policy now, and at once. He appealed to 
the Government to bear in mind that non-co- 
operfltion was not a Disease but a symptom. It 
could never die. Time khould no^ therefore, be 
lo^t to retrace their steps, and to adopt a obos;* 
tructive scheme to meet the causes leading to 
non co-operation. 

When Mr. Iswar Saiaai| concluded his speech, 
the President said •that he proposed to allow 
Dr. Oour to mbve his comprehensive amendment 
* which •covered the substance of almost all other 
amendments. Dr. Gour then moved his amend - 
mjit which, he said, he had been dopuiied to mote 
by the Democratic Party of the House. The 
amendment wa^ as follows . « 

* Whilst strongly deprecating the ^gressivj forth of 
non-CGiroperatioD manifested by %opiO non-eo-opera- 
tors and resort to violence by them in some places, 
as also the meoaoe of mass civil disobediincei this 
•Assembly stronghr disapproves of the recourse, by 
Government, to a general policy of repression without 
previously consulting this House, and teoo^mends to 
the Governor-Genefal in Council, tpe., immediate 
abandonment of the policy of repreuiem* inangurated^ 
in the country •ana the reversion to the tmll^ 
anQouQced in this House on the 2&rd ICatoli 1921, the 
release of all persons In detention in pursuance of 
that policy, and ^ the oonyening of a Conference, 
compriaing of the representatives bf all shades of 
opinion, with a view ta eonent a pnaoteel plan for 
the restoretion of peace In the oountfy» end ior 
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Dr. Qoyr in moving his amendment commended 

, r 

the. action of th^ Bombay Governmeip<t which had 
kept its head cool despite all the occurrences of 
violence and bloodshed. He appealed for the 
release of all prisoneis which would act as a* 
palliative followed by summoning a Conference to 
wggest the c5are^of the present crisis. 

Mr. Jamnadas strongly opposed both the resolu- 
tion and the amendment and in doing so made a 
/ long speech. Mr. T.*' V. Sof^hagiri Aiyar depre- 
Gated his attitude and said they should not say a 
word which would in jure the ptospects of a Round 
Table Conference. Sir William Vincent, in bis 
speeck, asked if the Council was going to encourage 
violence disorder by countenancing civil 

disobedience. Dr. Sapru nnfde statements on 
behalf of Government^ in which he said that the 
Government was' carefully considering if it was 
possible to find an aiternativ% form of legislation 
which should meet with Itsss criticism and be more 
effective than the Criminal Law Amendment Act.” 
^(Applause.) Concluding Dr. Sapru appealed to 
those who believed in ' the attainment of Swaraj 
within the British JB^mpere to remember that Self- 
Government would never achieved by the 
methods of non-cU-operation. * 

Several members took part in the disciKSsion 
including Sir Montagu Webb, Mr. Samarth, Sir 
Sfvaswami A^i)arand others. Sir Sivaswami Ai^ar 
pointed out that 

Governmfitili had exercised {?reat patience and for> 
beaiiftnce and had allowed greater freedom of speecn 
than any othei& Government could have tolerated. 
(Hear, Hear). When intimidation and violence had been 
practised, he re was no other policy open to Govern- 
ment than t)ie one they had resortc^ to. Of course/ 
Local Governments had committed blunders in launch- 
ing upon h *g0i)eral policy of indiscriminate arrests. 
They ought tp hpve arrea^ed onl^ those who had actu- 
ally, and not merely technically committed an offence* 
He wanted that Local Governments should show a 
litHe less zeal in such prosecutions and se^ that 
excesses were not committed. All those who had been 
arrested for mere technical as distinct from actual 
offpnee by. way of violence or intimidation, etc., should 
be released^ 

Sir Sfvaswami propotod an amendment^ on the 
Ui^ea of his iSpeeoh which was, however, not allowed* 


because the Hofne Member pointed out that it 
involved a censuret of the action of the Local 
Governments on which matter he had notconsult- 

* ed his other colleagues. Sir Sivaswami Iyer’s 

* amendment therefore did, not come up. 

Sir William Vincent, replying to the debate, 
said Government was ready to see that no undue 
Severity was shown to dihose prosecuted and 
sentenced^ and they bad already issued instructions 
to that effeot^^ Moreover, they were already 
, examining the possibility of framing a legislation 
which should meet with Ipse criticism and be more 
offective in dea*liyg with systematic attempts at 
intimidation, violence and other uiihiwfMl activities. 

But we cannot and will not have^the authority of 
the ^law defied. Tba*. is the duty before every one of 
us, before every civilised Government, to maintain law 
and order and I want this Asse'xbly to support us in so 
doings We have no desire to see anything except 
justice done. 

Dr. Gour’s amendment was then put to vote 
and deqlared lost by 52 to 36. Munshi Tswar 
Baran’s original motion was rejected by 5,3 to 33. 

Debate in thk Council ok State 

o 

In the Council of State the Hon. Mr. Pheroze 
Sethna a moved resolution to the effect thut 

Governor-Geoeral-in-Council should convene 
imn^diately an informal joint sitting of both Houses 
of Legislature excluding the Press representatives and 
visitqrs to settle on wl«at lines a Round Table 
Conferonee all party leaders should be held. 

Several members took^part in the discussion. Sir 
Alexander Murray opposed and Sir Umar Hayat 
Khan and Miv Bhurgri supported the resolution. 

Mr, Khaparde . moved an amendment to the 
effect that a Round Table Conference be conyei^ed 
consisting of representatives of both Chambeis to 
consider the present position and make recommend- 
ations. Another amendment was brought for- 
ward by L'^la Sukbir Binha, Sir M. Shah opposed 
the amendment as impracticable and made a long 
speech condemning the attitude of Mr. Gandhi. 
Mr. Bazi Ali spoke in favour of the resolution ag 
also Lala Sukbir^Sinha, Mr. Kal€|,and Mr.. Jaffer 
and others. Mr. Ktlaparde’s amendment was also 
lost.jMr. Sethna’s motion I. was then put to votg 
and . declared lost, 10 voting for and 28 agemstj 
Thus^he 6wo* Central Legidaiures rejei^ thg 
motion for a Bound Table p&nferenoe, 



RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

By Mr. C. W. STEWART. 


M r. Thompson’s introdurticfh to the study 
of Rapl^rindi'anath Tagore ^ is admirably 
done. He writes with intense; sympathy, based 
on personal intimacy wsth the pof:t and a 
thorough aquaintanc(‘ j;vith his works in the 
original Bengali, but his appreciation is 
always sane. Indeed he is so conscientious in 
holding his enthusiasm within the bounds of 
judicious criticism, *that the general tone of 
his book is slightly austere. ThfTe is no 
cpnccssion to those weaker spires who prefej 
reading a book about an author to* reading 
the iJuthor’s own writings, lK^\ausi; the ioriner* 
m( thod involvc’S less Labour and pro\ ides tlu‘ 
reader with ready-madt‘ phraT^c-s that enable* 
him to appear intelligent when the author* i.^ 
under c^iscussio'l'i. On the contrary, Mr. 
Thompson’s book makes yoif eag(‘r to readi; or 
to re-read, Rabindranath Tagon*, (‘onftdent 
that* fuller enjoyment is in store. 

ll is consoling t® learn fron> this book that 
n reader of llie pcjet’s English works mm* - 
cojifessjfunashamed, tu a vagia^lx wiId(Tment, 
a tantalizing sfnsc that, if* the poems were 
seen in tlie projjei focus, scatlired fra^mcaits 
of IlM'auly would, coalesce into harmonious, 
intelhgilde designs. This sensation of dis- i 
appointnv nt«Was largely resyonsible for the* 
rtipjd dicTine in reputation that folIoAvl^d 
Raliindranath Tagore's sudden leap into 
world-wide fame. '®he decline was? of • 

course, only temporary ,vthough it is doubtful • 
whetJuT, even now, he is appreciated at his 
* true worth. But, at that time, “ b©ok^ after 
book was hurried out, almost fortniitously, and 

flung at the public. The word had gone 

round that he was a ‘Cystic.’ ‘Mysficism’ was 
the current catchwdVd in the circles that 
think they make and undiTstand literature, 
and the most unexp4.'ctcd people were talking 
of it.” The poet himstJf contributed to the 
calamity. In translating, lit more and 
more felt along on(i stratum only of his 
work, the wistful-mysticaf one. His boldest, 
strongest poems he avoided, or else watered 
down to prtttiness. Tljpre came never 
a word of explanatifin.” ^ 

• Rabindranath Tagore, by £. J. Thompson. 
“Heritage of India Senes'*. (Assooi&tio* Press ^ 
Oxferd University PreA). Re. 1-6. 


. Poetry Jis sometimes described as thpught 
overheard > a jiool’s refleations, viewed 
in detachment from the trains of thought 

• that preceded them, and the influences 

• .directing his outlook, are liki.^ single lines 

of a poefn separated from their context; 
the latter either havt* no mcatifng or 
are far less significant tUan*they were 
in their original Slotting. In thi* cast* of 
Rabindranath Tagore-, the marked individiiab 
ity of his poems makes •^explanation parti- 
cularly ciecessary.* Mr. Thompson, by 
presenting in close* relation the events of Dr. 
Tagore’s lift* and fhesetjuence of his writings, 
provides many chi^s to thft* real significance 
of the* latter: his book is, avS it werg, a 
genealogical tree* of Rabindranatli Tagore’s 
literary^ work, in which the irad^ r of a 
particular book can trace the influences that 
engendered it. * • 

As an example of the thoroughness of Mr. 
Thompson’s methods, take his treatment of 
Dr. Tagore’s poi^try. He describes the three 
princjjial phases, Rabindranath Tagore as 
loi^e-poet, as nature- poet, and as religiofis-^ 
poeti lie explains the principal influences that . 
affected him, — the intellectual, activity of 
his home, the example pf classical Sanskrit 
literature, the life and thfiu^^t of igth century 
Europef his Jove for musig^ the* Brahmo 
•Samaj, his jihn'tulehata (LifoGod) doctrine; 
and ttif shows how these influences, and other 
subsidiary ones besides, worke^d with the 
ciriurnstanecs of Rabindranath Tagore’s lifp 
to produce the moods in which hcVrote his 
verrious books. • • 

, It would l)e incorrect tu give the iftipression 
that Mr. Thompson deals e^hmjstively with 
the poems alone. Short story, •drama , essay, 
Jyric, journalism, all arc studied With^ the 
same eager care?, and there is also full treat- 
ment of Dr. Tagore’s part in •public life, 
especially as regaras education agid. politics. 

Mr. Thompson* has written a "baok that 
was rteeded, and he has written it well, ft 
is good news that he is preparing a larger 
book on the sarfe siibjecl which wifi include 
more of his own versions of Bengali poems by 
Rabindranath Tagore, hitherto untranslated, 



DR. RAMAKRiSHNA BHANDARKAR 

By • 

PKOr. M. ev, RAMASWAMI AIYANGAK, m.a. 


Early Life anl On-iciAi 

O F all th<r t'inincnl Indians who adorned 
the past gcncinlion ^o?ne of S\hom are 
happil}^ it would \\l dilhcult to nam(‘ 

any one who Lprt^tiiiid wh;it was best in 
Ancient Indian culture moi'' iineh' than the 
cetcran educationist, tlu_ great Sanskrit 
savant, reformrr s‘ind if^i\ah'-l — Sir Kama- 
Krishna Gopal Bhandarkai . *Thosd who are 
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privileged tC'-tudv, an i(.kt-Jh.e stoiiny politi- 
cal controv. of the da\, the writings and 
speech* s^ of the venuable^ -Kage, may wa ll 
realise the nred of tlu present generation,** to 
ciiltivAte . those trails^ of chameter that won' 
for Dr. Bhandarkar a high place in the 
republic of letters. Accurate in scholarship 
and always sound pA judgment, of pleasant 


manners and yet possessed of an indomitable 
w ill, Dr. Bhandarfftir’s early life and cart^er 
is a source of dec j> inhpiration to young men 
of India. Thorotighlv patriotic in the best 
sense of the word, Dr. Bhandarkar’s life is a 
living cxamply of wdiat^ can be achieved by 
paticnct', [lersevei cnce and singleness of pur- 
pose. 

Sir Ramakrishna Gopal Bhandarkar was 
born on 6th July, i8j7, of poor Mahararhtra 
Brahmin parents, l^is father was a clerk 
under the Mani.lednr of Malwaii. Want of 
faeilities [)reventi d young Bhandarkar from 
rt‘Ct'iving a verv earl\‘ (ckication. But 
^wll^'n Ids fathc/ w^as transferred*' to the 
District Tna.ury of Ratnagiri W'hich 

lioastcd of an English school, a great career 
opened itself lj( fore hun. 'Young Bhandarkar 
.entered the schoo) at about tlu* same' time' 
that i^omc of bis illustrious^ contemporaries 
such as Mandlik and Barve left it, to prosec- 
ute thrir studies in the Bombay institutions. 
After completing his (‘ducation in the Ratna- 
giri school, Bhandarkar went to Bombay in 
1S5 5 and joined the Elphinstpne ' College. 
There he studied under distingmshed pro- 
f( ssors among whom was our illustrious 
pat??iot, the' late Dr. Dadabhai Now-rojee, who 
wsas the first to perq'iive the genius in the 
boy. He was very assiduous in the college, 
devoting the day-time to disenssioris of 
Western id< y.s with his ftllow-stndents while 
“ he ch( all d sleep of a portion of its natural 
period, by thi' boyish expedient of tying his 
hair to the back of bis ^chair as a precaution 
against an unw'ary nap.’* He devoted him- 
self to the study of English literature, 
History, Natural Science and Mathematics, 
which last ciaimed his particular attention. 
This partiality for Mathematics besides wan- 
ning for him the admiration of Dr. Dadabhai 
Nowrojee, gave him a discipline of mind so 
essential for scholarly pursuits.* 

Passing his '^scholarship examinations, 
Bhandarkar was iti due course appointed a 
Fellow and subsequetitl)^ transferred to the 
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Deccan College. .If was thire that he 
came in contact with Mr.* Howard, the . 
then Director •of Puhlii:'* Instruction. Noti- 
cing the brilliant academic career of Bhan- 
darkar and full of gi'euf hoj^es in the • 
hoy, Howard peVsuaded • him to study# 
Sanskrit. In thi' miAst of, his tiitiH ial duties 
as a college Fellow, Dr. hihandarkar applied 
himself diligentK to this ul w task and ere 
long became xerN** proficient in it. Then 
cainc' gr(‘at <-ducational changes. Tin 
Jk)ndoav University w'as incorporated and all 
*lhe Fellows of colleges wlio imdcpwent tfic 
old* college course Were ie#juir< dlo pa-^s tl)^* 
new University tt sts. •J le took [lis B. A. dt gree 
in iISGJ and his M,A. in j.S(W,,buth in English 
and Sanskrit. A c urious mistake*is safti J.o^ 
have' occLirrc (hrtgarding his B. A. results. . 

•* hy * mistake tlio Uaivepeftty by tbo wajg was 
even then liable to mistake — the iii.irka assigned to a 
fol]ow-oaiididato were entered against his namo and 
Mr. Bhandarkar was one ol those who was found to 
have failed Ho >yas thoreupcvi ready with his 
resigiirttiun of the Fellowahii)^ Fortunately liowevor. 
Sir Alexander Grunt, who was on© of the examiners, 
was strtick with the result, being of opmioft that the 
yiortion of tlie answor-pancr ^hicb ho himself 
examined, entitled JJr. Bhandarkar to more marks 
ttian were entered against his name for t^c* whole 
paper. This led tg the disc overy of the mistake which 
was soon corrected. " 

Infn’c'diatc 1 \ after passing his M. A. 
^L;vaminakou, Dr. Bhandflrkar thought of 
jaining the law c ollege. The* legal jnofession 
has attrac ted some pf its best mt:;ii ip the. 
prc'sidcncy of Madra^. But, f^^rtiinatcly in 
Bombay, some* of the most distinguished of 
oup countrymen such as Dadabhai Nowrojee, 
Gopal Krishna Gokhalc, and^Dinsha Edulji 
Wacha, have been able to c^scape the charms 
of law. While .Bhandarkar . was thus 
hesitating, the tempting offer of the *head- 
mastership of a High School at Hyderabad, 
(Sindh) was made to him. He at once 
closed with it and his career was shaped. 

• In 1865 Bhandarkar was transferred 
as the head-master of the Ratnagiri English 
Schcol, his own Ahna •Mater.” His manage- 
ment of the school is characterised by vast 
administratwe improvements which practi- * 
cally saved the instituticfti from dissolution. 
By this time, he had acquired fame by the 
publication of his &rst and second books in 


Sanskrit, text hooks whic'h hrivc‘ since renderc'd 
the studxi of that language an easy ©rpc. 

In. rgcfRpiition of his scholarship, .the' 
Bombay Univcjrsitv first a})j)ointcd Bhandar- 
kar as (file of its examiners in Sanskrit. It 
was as an eXriminer that he* cJImi* to Iviiuw 
that laRintecJ scliolar and antiquarian, Di . 
Kashinatii I'rimbak Tc lang. • 

In 1 868, Colont'i Wadding t?)n, th(‘ then 
Acting Director of Pubhe Instnu tiun, on 
thc! advice of Dr. Jhililei, tlu' .gnat Oiicntal 
1st, ap]>ointc d Dr. J Jh.'ijjdark.Lr letiiporarih' 
to the Sanskrit. chair at Elphin^toru C ollege . 
Ills method of tc'aching and his inastc r]> 
e xposition of thc*sul>jcc:t soon brought crowded 
('lasses. The study of Siftiskrit and Prakrit 
languages was b\’ no means easy in^thosc' 
days and tlu' “dry as dust'* method of 
second-rate tcaclurs had done everything 
to smother alf interest m ( hat* lirrinch of 
learning. But the' analytical and synthetical 
methods pursued by the learned Doctor as 
Weil as his masttTf of the subject soon gave a 
fnesh impetus to the igdvancement of Sanskrit 
('ducation#on new lines. The# k’eture hours 
Jlew awa>' rapidlv, nobodx' knew how. 
Uiyiike th(‘ professors of the prc.'Sent day, 
Dr. Bhandarkar Jived w^tli Ins pupils as they 
live d with him. This ^intimate and personal 
contact with his studfeflts*soon brought to the 
held »f Oriental research a ^roup of learned 
scholars. 

Thus from Nove^mber 1867 to 1872, he 
was acting as Professor of Oriental Languages 
ifi the Elphinstonc College, Bombay. In 1^72 
the Sanskrit chair fell perrnanffntJy vacant. 
And contrary to all expectations Dr. Bhan- 
^darkar was superseded and the .i^fofessorship 
was given to Dr. PcUtsoii^ ^comparatively a 
junror. This was a great How to him and 
any other in the same positiem would 
have felt tlfe ignominy and retireef into 
oblivion. But the revered professor had 
^ faith in himself and knew Uiai, by patient 
waiting, the iyjuetice rendered b/ the Govern- 
Hfietit would be righted. That, however,* he 
felt and long remembered this incident, this 
injustice due * to colour prejudice,* is evident 
from the following extract of a speech which 
he delivered in a nweting of &e Bombay 
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brancli oi tiu- RuvaJ Asiatic ScKJcty, held 
in IcSqq, to pince on ru nic) it , spiiM of the 
Io.s^* MisUuned ])y tlir dt alh of it^ Preefidmt, 
Dr. P. Puterson. 

“Dr Vetorson was hruuKii) out- in .) ami ary 1873 
tu Hupersodo nue 1 had A(•tul^^ rrotessof of 

(->neutal J^iiinRuages in liie hJphinslont" (’ollntjo for 
four years imri Du' het^iniiitit^' of JM'>7 to tht* t’ud of 
1872. Dr. Doiorsotf was a man oi 25 and wa.s 

junior to me oy leji yoars. Kor 15>LMrs tipfore, I 
had been Jearuiu^^ ancl teaching Sanskrit, W’hik* Dr. 
Peterson eould iiave hecn sludging il only tor about. 
5 years before. I 'ndoi^'tbe ijrJinarv operation of our 
sinful human nature one would expoei tlif t distrust, 
suspicion and jealousy would lla^o sprung up between 
us. But such feelings ne\or for a ryorucul took. i>osses- 
aionofhis heart nor mine and a cordial Iricndsbip 
grow between us. * ^ * i>o(>t;or Peterson was Pro- 

fessor and J hia assistant and we'^ worked hannoniously 
togetkor.” 

Tliu^ Dr. Bhandurkar ronliniu d assist- 
ant to Dr Pit'Tuwi. In i S7(b Di . Bliaiidarkai 
acted fur Prufe-^.^pr Isk ilhorn as Professor ol 
Sanskrit in ihr Dnc cfin C.ol]' , Poona, and on 
his r(;tirenicnt from uivica towards the close 
of l>r. Bhandarkar Ivas mado a ‘jnicca' 

profyssor audciituid th< ;j;rad<'d sorvico of thn 
Bonibay Pdiu:atu/n D« pai tine nt, Thcwhc^ilc 
oircuinstancc thii.s s. t forth liy thy Doctor 
him.sL.lf will 1)1 of ciiyai intcrysl. 

Dr, Keilhorn of I’oon.i w,i5 about to retire on that 
occasion and tiic )dca#hajl i^ecn conceived of getting 
out a now’ man froni Uerniaiiv to succeed him there: 
but since it w as conSjCitT'Ml uiJair that I should be 
passed over <inoth^r time espccKilJy after the literary 
work 1 bad done, it w'a^; arranged that t should be 
made Professor ot Oriental Languages in the E'Sphiu- 
stone College ami Dr. Tk'terson appointed J^rofessor 
of English Taleratnrc. jfad this plan suocoeded, 2be 
W4irld woLilc^ not have heard of T)r. Peterson aj a 
great scholar* But having dclihcrately chosen Sans- 
krit studios as^the work of hi.s life, this proposal w/is 
not liked bv b'lin. lie saw the iiJorri*tjers of Govorn- 
mont and perionally [Totestod against it in a strong 
man'ner and the gl^su!t was that "the orders for a now 
pro! e.ssor from •C^orni any were < ountermandeJ by a 
special telegram and T wuis appointed to the Deccan 
College and Dr. pHterson remained Professor of Sans- 
krit in the Elphinstone College.' e 

Thus kis Pioftiuoi, DivBiuindiirkar rctiryd 
from Govcrnpicnt service fn 1893. Both as 
Professor itnd as IJniversky ^ Examiner his 
sfTvices were indispensable to the U.nivcrsjty 
and as a member of the Syndicate (1873-1882)- 
he took a*leading part ‘in regulating the affairs 
of the Bombay University. After his retire- 
ment, he was appointed as Vice-Chancellor of 
the Bombay University, a just and generous 


rycognilion hv; thy Government of the great 
Services rendered .by the Doctor to the cause 
of 1 ducation in general and ol Sanskrit learn- 
ing in particular. 

Litej?a.ry Activity. 

n 

The literary activity of Dr. Bliandarkar is 
ahnobt cot val with the starting of the * Indian 
Anti(^uary\ That journal, as is Well known, 
was started by Jarne.^ Burgess in 187J with a 
view to bring together the results of the 
r/searchtkr Oriental scholars and Dr. 

Jihaiidarkar was om of those mainly n^lied 
upon to fill the eolumn.'t of this journal. Nor 
did he fail to' justify the e-viieetations funned 
of , him. Beside^’ the Antlquanj various 
research journak and organisations claimed 
Jiis attention. He was for a long tiniL member 
of tilt Hofnhay Bmnrh of the Royal AxiaLic 
R(fcietj/ anti iderilifu d him.seh entiu:!}' with it, 
Dr. Bhandarlair and K. T. Telang hi long to 
tht third gciu iatiun ol the members of the 
Soritty. Tlii.s Society was started in 1804 by 
that illiistrioiPi -iliolar and statesman. Sir 
James Mackintosh, and sinci then, has been 
doing • yeoman servict to thi* cause of liidkan 
historical research. Membership was con- 
fined first t’xcln.sn eiy to European ."/cbolars ; 
but soon, the “nmi' came wliiiv European 
seholarshij), unaided by Indian talent ana 
erudition, could not jgo beyond . a limited 
tether. Th,e iTir.-^l Ii} dian member to be 
admitted was a Parsi gentleman, Mr. Mancck- 
jee Cursetjec, in 1840. The first Hindu to 
gain yidnnssion, which, in those da)^s, was 
considered to be very difficult, was a famous 
Sanskrit scholar. Dr. Bh^u Daji, whose collec- 
tion* of MSS. is one of the treasured posses- 
sions of the Society. Thus it was scholarship 
and .sound learning that opened the doors of 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, And ;)eedless to say Dr. Bhandarkar's 
.scholarship was at once recognised by the 
society and many •were the learned papers 
that he read before the meeting of scholars. 

The writings of Dr. Bhandarkar naturally 
fall into two sectiovis — those that were contri- 
buted to research journab and the more 
permanent portion of hk life-work, the books 
that he hkd published* ' ^ 
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^ As has already Ijeen staled, Professor 
Bhandarkar contributed man^ articles to the. 
earliest numbcflrs of thi:^ I ndia)h Antiqiiarj/, 
*Space forbids the leview of all of them. 
During the years 1*873 and 1874, he* 

was engaged in a spirited controversy with , 
Professor Weber of*l 3 erliii on the question of 
th(‘ Age of F(dli(h}i jnli” and FiUhdn jolds 

Mdhahushga." 

• • 

In his article on the Age of PatliaiLjal he 
siH cessfully contended that the ‘date of ihr 
• composition of Pal Itoii tali' ilahahashga was 
aloout the middle' of the Second century B. C., 
a result arrived at, also* by Goldstuck^r, 
though for independent * 1*eason.->. Prof. 
Weber hnnself Would assign .it a^date 
SLVeral centuries latir. In th(‘ same 
lS73,®he (:onlril:)uted to^the r/r;^/r;?aZ (f tlto 
Bornhay Bniofth (,f the Royit! AyioHc Sorirlg 
apother learned pap(T on the Ago of 
Mahabham/o.'' This was written with a 
vu w to coned * Colonel, Httis who suggested 
that the date of MohahJouaUf, should be 
sought for after 1521 A,l). ! In another 
article, Bhandarkar disc^isses Pathanjah’s and 
Kathia^ana’s native places and coiitroverts 
the views of Gtildstucker and Weber. Accord- 
ing tef IShandarkar, Pathanjali's native plac^‘ 
is 10 be,suught somewhere»to the north west 
bv West of Oudh, while Prof. Welu r thought 
that he. lived to the east of Pataliiiutra. As 
regards KathiayanaJBhandarkjir says lie was* 
a native of the south. In 1874, thc'te 
aj4)eared a very interesting article of his in 
the ‘ Indian Andigfiary ' entitled “ nsunis 
t(f Kri.shna in Patkanjali'^ MahabanhyaJ' 
Taking various passages from ih^Mahahhuhya 
and discussing elaborately the root-rnranings 
of words, Dr. Bhandarkar established the 
following propositions, that the stories of the 
death of Kamsa* and the subjection of Vali* 

. Were popular and current ^ in Pathanjali's 
time, that Krishna or Vasudeva was mentioned 
in the story as having killed Kamsa, that such 
stories formed the subject of dramatic re- 
presentatiops in the same way as the Puranic, 
stories are still popularly represented in the 
Hindu stage and that* the event of Kamsa ’s 
death at the bahds of Krishna was in 


l^athanjali's time, believed to have occurred 
at a ver^ re mote period. Thus Bhandarkar : 

“I^ha^eHlius brought together jcvuu passage:^ from 
a wo*rk written lu the niidrllo of sot oiid century ii.C., 
which show that the stones about Krishna and his 
worship •as a god are not so recent as lihiropoan 
scholars would make them. And k> these I ask the 
attentioi^of those who find in Christ a prototype of 
Krishna and Ir the Bible the original of Bhagavat 
Gita and who believe our Puranic litersture to be 
merely a later grnwffh- If the stondS of Krishna and 
Ball and others which I shall flotice hereafter were 
current and popular in the second century before 
Christ, some such works as the Harivaiiisa and the 
Puranas must have existed then.*' 

In a])Out the May of*th(‘ same year, 187^, 
he contribute'd a long article on the “ Voda 
in hidiaf he gave a clear and suc- 

cinct account of the stud^' of the Vt da by the 
Brahrninical families and pointed out the 
siTvices rendi red to the cause of Sfinskrit 
learning by the Vedic reciters. 

By this timo^ the fame of Dr. .Bhandarkar 
as a Sanskritist of great aninenct' had sjiread 
far and wide and he w^is invited to join the 
International Congress of Orientalists which 
met in 1874 in® London. For domc.stic 
reasons, he could ftol accept the invitation 
^but wrote a paper for the Coiigress on “ Tho 
Na.siL InscriptionSf" which considerably 
erlhanced his reputatiou as a scholar. This 
brilliant pay^er was publishe d in the “ Trans- 
actions ot Oriental Ctjngress, 1874 ” and was 
at once acclaimed as one of the hi st treatises 
throwing if flood of light on the Kings of the 
Sg,ljivahana race. In the next year Dr. 
Bhandarkar was made an honorary member 
Royal Af<ialic Society. In 1876, was 
•instituted Wil^ov l*hil(dogy^. Lectnrffsitij* 

^ and Dr. Bhandarkar wa^ the first lecturer. 

His lectures in this conndbtion agj of perman- 
• ent value and interest. They • set for^h the 
bacis of philological scic^&^with its appli- 
cation to Sanskrit and Prakrit lucidly and 
instructively It is the opinion of .scholars 
that for fund of information supplied 
and original # ideas set forth* they are 
almost incomparable in ttteif importance. 
Iij the sam^ year, he published his edition of 
* Malalhi Madhava, a Sanskrit play, much 
admired for .critical acumen and scholarship. 

It has been previously mentioned that on 
the retirement of Dn Kielhorn from Bombay 
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Educational Service, Dr. Jihandarkar was 
made a permanent Professor in Two 

years ’ previously, however, the GOvvjrixmcnt 
entrusted him with a very important mission. 
The Government of Bombay had foe several 
years before 'been conducting a search for 
Sanskrit MSS. This task r^ejuirUd great 
learning*, and vast powers of research. 
Fortunately ^or .Bombay Govirnment whtji 
the scheme was launched, the services of Dr. 
Buhlcr were available. And he conducted a 
vigorous hunt for n-^i^nuscripts. But after the 
retirement of that gentleman, the work was 
entrusted to Dr. Kielhorn mainly and partly 
to Dr. Bhandarkar. After 'Prof. Kielhorn’s 
departure, Dr. Peterson claimed to be allowed 
a portion of it and tht‘ A\holc work was 
divided equally bctwien Dr. Bhandarkar and 
Dr. Petersom Dr. Peterson issued interest- 
ing Report's of his search, while Dr. Bhan- 
darkar issued perio4ically six volumes of 
reports regarding his operations. It is not 
possible to give any fair Mea of the magni- 
tude of the task* entrusted to and patriotically 
performed by the revered Professor. In 
general, one might say, that the Reports foniv 
vast storehouses of historical information on a 
variety of topics. Unlike the generality of 
official documents ^ of ephemeral value 
these records are 'of permanent interest to 
the student of Earlv Indian History. T'hesc 
reports in the words of Dr. Bufiler form an 
important help to every student who has to 
find his way into the tangled jungle of 
Sanskrit Literature. They exhibit the moi*t 
cohscicntioils devotion to the search and are 
full of instructive ^nid interesting matter. A 
Strong adherent of the critical and historical, 
school of Philology, Dr. Bhandarkar has been 
able, by supplying correct information, to fill 
many a lacuna. Old Jaina Bhandars were 
visited and a large number of Jaina MSS. 
purchased- The MSS, were carefully edited 
and Dr. Bhandarkar ’s owfi views clearly 
stated. Tht editing of thej^e led to re- 
suscitation of the history of the. Jaina 
sect of whom, till then, very little was 
known. Tn the coufse of his search he 
was able to gather materials which he subse- 
quently utili2:ed for ^he publication of his 


^'Outlines of VaishnAvivh'tn, etc.'' Many 
philosophical works were also purchased and 
Dr. Bhandarkar*.^ commentaries, and dis- 
cussions on these arc very interesting, 
especially his reniarks on Ramanuja’s system 
and Kashmerian Shaivism. ‘ For an account of 
Jainism, early VaisHnavaism, Kashmerc 
Saivism and the early Chalukyas, wc arc 
mainly indebted to these reports. Dr. 
Bhandarkar’s rt^ports likeiiis “ Early History 
of the Deectui ” arc quoted with profound 
respect by all scholars, both European and 
Indian. As these* works were appearing in 
parts and as their contents w^ere being studied 
by European Scholaj;^>, the University of 
Gottingen thought that such an eminent 
scholar as Bhandarkar ought to be honoured 
and that any honour done: to him was honour 
done to itself. It conferred on him, '* in the 
year 1885, the degree of Ph. d. Next year, 
the Government of India selected Bhandarkar 
on behalf of tlie Kathiawar Chiefs to re- 
present the Presidency of Bombay in the 
great Congress of Orientalists h(dd at ^benna. 
This brilliant 'assembly of som^ of the most 
distinguished Orientalists met in the last days 
of September i88t>. The Government arid 
the public of the* Austrian ca[jital gave a 
’ hearty welcome to the delegates wfio had 
com,v from the various parts of the world. 
The Aryan section of the Congress was 
presided over by Processor Von Koth, an 
eminent Sanskritist. was here that Pro- 
fessor Bhandarkar read a learned and 
exhaustive report (*ntitlcd ** Principal res- alts 
of tfiy^last tout years' studies in Sanshrii 
MS8. and literature i c it h particular refer- 
ence to sucrijicialy ritual and the Pan- 
charntra system^' Dr. Buhler warmly 
praised the merits of the Professor’s paper 
which created such a d(^ep impression that 
“ the whole section proposed and passed by 
acclamation a ^/ote of thanks to the political 
Agent and the Chiefs of Kathiawar and to the 
Bombay Government to whom the Congress 
was mainly indebted for the presence of so 
distinguished a representative of native learn- 

• ^ f* i 

c 

At the end of' the proceedings, Prof. 
Btemdark^r . recited l^is oompUmehtary 
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Sanskrit poem to Ae section which was, 
needless to say, much admired. Since this* 
jncident fn his career, many learned societies 
in Europe and America vigd with each other 
in honouring him. li(jp was at once elected* 
honorary member , of German Orientaf • 
Socict} , American Oriental Society, and the 
Asiatic Society of Italy, The Government of 
India were not slow to recognise th(‘ special 
merits of the greit Doctor. On his return 
form Vienna in he was made‘ a C. I. E. 

^and at the same time nominiA^ed a Fellow^of 

* the Calcutta University. In iSN<S*he becamg 
a me mber of the Imperial Academy of Science 
at St. Petersburg. 

It is, therefore, plain that? even before his 
nlirement from the Educational service 
jSjjj, Dr. Bllandarkar was acknowledged 
the leading Sanskritist in "India. Nor cKd his 
labours for the cause of Indian historical 
rAeaich cease with his retirement. Before 
gi\'ing an accouat of his activities after 
the n* is one fact to which prominent reference 
must "be made, the publication of his 

Earl If Hisforif of the Lu'ccavf in 1884. Dr. 
Bhandarkar's ** Earlif llififortj of fhr Doccati ” 
is to-da\’ the .only reference book on the 
snbjgci. It is the fruit of his labours ia 
connection with his search^for Sanskrit MSS. 

* It ( mbJdies his considered views on* the 
c^ironology of the various periods in the 
Deccan ’History. Since the publication of • 
tliat book a good dVal has bec^n written on 
the subject, but the Doctor’s conclusions in 
the main remain unshaken. Tha book was 
published for the Booihaij 6 a::%fteer on behalf 
of the Government of Bombay The political 
history of the Ddbcan, before t!he advent of 
the Mahomedans * was entirely unknown 

. before, and realising fhe difficulty of asccr- 

* taining facts concerning Deccan, Bhandarkar • 
collected all the materials available, most of 
which he himself furnished* in one com- 
prehensive form. He ^calls the book very 
modestly “mere congeries of facts.” It is 
not so. It is an inexhaustible fountain of 


knowledge that continue^to fertilize the vast 
field of Indian, historical research. No 
decent book has tifcen written on the subj^t 



which does not cpntain 


quotations from Bhandarkar’s “ Early History 
of the Dfic UUlli , * . 

MdsP Government officials hfter retirement 
from service would be thinking of a life of 
ease anS leisure. But Dr. Bhgndarkar, every 
inch a^ student, has lived only for his 
studies and, in spite of severe physical strain, 
continued to evuice as mucl^ interest and 
enthusiasm as Ik* did, wHlm comparatively 
young. He contributed many pa])ers to the 
Jit'wru.al of I he Bow hay Branch of the Royal 
Socle/ y, the most prorfrinent among which 
was a 9 ery learned paper on ** The 'work done 
hy the Society^ toirards /he elucidation (f 
Indian History on the si'ndy of In scrij)tionSy* 
which he contributed to its centenary volume. 
Dr. Bhandarkar took a very prominent part 
in the centenary celebrations of the Bombay 
Branch of the^ Royal Asiatic JSoclety^ by 
pn siding over the Sanskrit section of it, 
throughout. • 

Before wc close this section of our sketch, 
reference should Bte made to Prof. Bhandar- 
kar’s recent contribtition to the realm of 
Indian rfligious thought. 5 ?o recently as 
^1913, in failing health and advanced age, Sir 
Ramakrishna has beea pleased to give us 
what has been aptly called his “ Magnum- 
Opus,” “ Vaishnavaisiy,^ mSaivism and Minor 
Religious Sects This work constitutes, from 
the Iftdian point of view, the most useful of 
the volumes of the Series “ Encyclopaedia of 
Tu^o- Aryan Research.*' They W’crc planned 
and carried out in part by the late G. Buhler 
and F. Keilhorn. Dr. Bhandarkar’s bt)ok 
comprises 170 pages and in spite of the 
’technical nature of the subject, hc^has striven 

• to give as popular an exposition of i^ as it 

will admit of. • • • 

The Bhandarkar fNSTiTUXE 
From wh^t has hitherto been stated it is 
dear that, among the Oriental scholars, no 
name is held ii^ greater vener&tioh than that 

• of Sir Ramakrishna GopaC! ; Bhandarkar. 
Tojwards th(?middle of 1915, the many loying 
flisciplts and admirers of the learned Doctor 
conceived the id^ Qf founding an Oriental 
institute offering facilities to research workers 
and at the same, time commemorating the 
name, and Wprk of Pf. Phandarkar. Receiv* 
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ing the enthusiastic support of the cultured 
aristocracy* of Western Indja and nnurilicently 
aided by the rriferchant princes, Jiir^Ratan 
and Sir Dorab Tata, the scheme soon material- 
ised — thanks to^ the active syi-njiathy shown 
towards the movement by the Government of 
Bombay. Thus, named after the old 
venerable'Doctor and conducted by a band of 
scholars trained Up under his influence, this 
institution has for its object the continuance 
of the work so dear to Sir Ramakrishna. 
The Institute was formally inaugurated by 
His Excellency Lord Willingdon, tlfe then 
Governor of Bombay, on the hthofjuly 1917. 
Circumstances soon tirose which tended 
consid(!rably to enlarge tlv seo)ie of its 
activities. In the year I 9 I 9 , the oiganisers 
of the Institute took the bold ‘Uep ol arranging 
for an Ajl-India Confercnc;e ot Oriental 
Scholars. Congresses of Orientalists have 
regularly been held in the various capital 
cities of Europe. * Though succi:ss attended 
these meetings and the proceedings had 
attained a high standard of 'r^cholarship, yet, 
in view of the 'meagn attendance fif Indian 
members and lack of time and facilities to' 
deal with Indian subjects with such fulness 
and thoroughness that they required. Prof. 
Vogel put forward rtie suggestion at ;t meeting 
of distinguished Oiientalists held in Simla in 
I 9 II under the .presidency of Sin. Hardourt 
Butler, that arrangements must be made to 
hold a similar congress confined to scholars 
from India, Burma and Ceylon. The Bhandar-^ 
kar "Institute look up the cue. The first greaV 
Conference w.as held m 19 I 9 . It was in 
the fitness of things that Sir K. Q. Bhandar- 
kar w^s unanimously decled a^^ Us President. 
Unfortunately .otving to acute illness, .he 
could not be present and his speech was read 
out by Protessor V. K. Raj wade. 

The learned presidential address of Sir 
Ramakrishna is an irnporla,nt document, 
containing, as; it does, his matur. views on a 
variety of topics concerning Ancient India. 
More than this, his speech is to be \alued* 
for the wholesome advice that the sage gives 
to young research scholars, who unfortunately 
rush to conclusions not based upon a thorough 
knowledge ef .the thing's that they talk or 


write about. It convoy's a .sound warning 
to those patriotic historians who find nothing 
in the methods of study pursued by distin- 
guished scholars of the West, To them Sir 
Ramakrishna says : — '* 

' “ Between the West^^rn and Indian scholars a spirit 
of co-operation should prevail and not a spirit of 
depreciation of each other. We have but one common 
object, the discovery of the truth. Both, however, 
have prepossessions and oven prejudices, and the 
same evidence may ?-ead to theiiv arriving at different 
conclusions. Often, however, when controversies are 
earned on, truth comes out prominently, and there 
is a general acquiescence when it does so. To express 
the^ same ide.<'i, in' other words the angle of vision, if 
1 may use the expression that has become hackneyed, 
mey bo and is differonir. The Indian’s tendency may 
be towards rejecting foreign i/ifluence on the develop- 
ment of his country'.s civilization and to claim high 
antiquity for some of the occurrences in its history. 
On th6 other hand, the European scholar’s tendency 
IS to trace Greek, Roman or Christian influence at 
work in the evolution of now points and to modernize 
the Ind'an historical and literary events. It is on this 
account there has been no consensus of opinion as to 
the approximate period when the most ancient portion 
of the hymns of the Rig V’oda was composed. Some 
refuse to assign it a higher antiquit:* than 15 centuries 
before Christ, while others carry it far to the beginning 
of Kali Yuga, i,r , to about 3101 B C A scholar may 
have conceived a prejudice against the Indian rai'o 
and may look down upon the Vedic Rishis. Thus 
our critical method is unfortunately too often vitiated 
by extraQQ;)us influences. Rut this, probably, is dup„ 
to human weakness. A critical scholar should 
consider his function to be just like that of a judge in 
law-court , but oven there human weakness 
operates, and renders f niimbor of appeals r^ooe.ssary, 
so tliai one judge differs from another, so does one 
critical scholar from another.” 

LYRIC 

BY 

WAYNIi CARD. 

StarB that glow in doRort skies 
Lurk, half-hidden, in your eyes. 

Wine as red as prince e*'er sips 
Pulses, tempting, through your lips, 
Kosebuds like the May Queen seeks 
Blossom in your ..full-blown cheeks. 

Springtime breezes, free from care, 

Play upon your flowing hair, ^ 

Laughter sets your face aglow ; 

Lead me, love, and 1 will go. 



THE ROBBER SAINT. 

BY 

. Mr. bama puran chand •bedl 


LL terre8tria4 beauty ^ales into insignifi- ^ 
cance before *even ^ an image of Lord 

Krishna”. 

Thus said a learned pandit while he was discours- 
ing on the Shrimacf Bhagwat before a large 
gathering of devotees who worshipped the very 
ftanio of Lord Sri Krishna. , • 

“Lord Shri Krishna with tjie Til 2 ik of musk* 
on His broad forehea(f, the Bvjanti necklace, 
formed of the rarest gems, each of them valued 
at a king’s lunsom, round His neck, the lustrous • 
pearl hsmging, from his aquilioe nose, "the heavenly* 
Ihite touching His sweet coral lips, bracelets of 
thcf purest gold studded with diamonds and rubies 
of fabulous price on his beautiful wrists, the whole 
of his resplendent body annointed with sandal 
paste, the priceless crown entrusted with the 
choicest gems adorning — niy muoh rather being 
adorned by — His ^aiitiful head and surrodnded by 
the dqygted Gopis enraptured by the sweet musics^ 
of the heavenly flute I Ah ! is ppt the mere descrip- 
*tion of Ijord Krishna’a charms sufficient to^steal 
the hearta of his devotees.” 

Now it so happened that, attracted by thg 
jewelry worn by some members of the congrega- 
tion a cruel robber of the most brutal type was also 
sitting disguised there. On hearfbg this ecstatic 
description, given by^ the learned pandit, of the 
charms of Lord Krishna and the invaluable gems 
, adorning His sacred person, the robber’s mouth 
began to water. The value of the jewelry worn 
by the congregation appeared to him to be despic- 
able when compared with the jewels worn by Lord 
Krishna. • 

“ Where can one find the Lord Krishna” said 
the robber to the Pandit when all the devotees 
had left and they ;were alone together. 

** In this Iron age He can only be found by the 
devoted few and ^then not till alftei^the greatest 
4 


search. 5ne may meet with Him jn the lanes of 

* Sri Brindaiban, but if one fails there He is always 
to be found at a crossing between Brindaban and 
Gokul at the time of midnight’V thus replied the 
Pandit not knowing that the man was not a 
devotee but a robber attracted by the value 
of the gems that he Efad described Lord 
Krishna as wearing. 

With a resolute* heart and making a vow that 
ho would neither eat nor dri^ till he had become 
possessed of the incomparable crown and necklace, 
the robber sot off towards Brindaban. 

On the way tte passed through sdvoral towns 
and villages. From every .one he met he inquired 
tho way to Brindaban. He hsTd neither eyes nor 
ears*for anything but the search after that bewitch- 
ing Youtlj, Lord Krishna and^ the incompar- 
q|ble jewels, so engrossed was he in this all-absorb- 
ing .object. 

It took him three days to reach Brindaban. 
When there he was boriie«up»by tho hope cf seeing 
the Lord and without delay began to search about 
the lanes anfi temples there. *He asked every- 
one»be met as to the whereabouts of the Lord. 
The common herd derided him calling him mad 
but the saintly encouraged him by saying that 
though it was was not at all easy to find Him, yet 
any one with a resolute and devouUheart would 
*not fail. He i^andered aboyt the lane% and 
visited the temples at Brindabafl for another four 

• days. He had become very weak by observing 
this total fast for a full week, but the hope of 
gaining his wish and the consequent comfort for 

* the rest of his^life had buoyed him*up. But now 
finding* his search fruitless he lost heart 'and 
' then the long pent-up longing too^ the form of 
wrath on the Pandit for sending him on this, to 
him, fopFs errand. He was determind now to 
retury home immediately apd to.hreck his fast 
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ftfter be bad cut off tko head of the Pandit for 
telling .biin such oock and bull stories.^, ' 

When he had proceeded a few paces homewards 
he remembered that there was still a spot about 
which the PaLdit had told him and which he 
had not yet visited, Footsore arid with a heavy 
heart he Vend^^d his way to the deserted crossing 
and there lay do\^n hours before the appointed 
time of midnight. 

Bow Lord Krishna^Uhe Omniscient, knew with 
what object the robber had come there ; be was 
also aware of the eteadfastners of his purpose, 
the overwhelming dosire that had become the 
very bjmth of his life ; Ho knew also that, if the 
man returned empty-handed to his village, he 
would murdfir the Pandit in cold blood. 

And Brindaban was^ His home and it behove 
Him as a host to see to the oonforts of His guests. 

Immediately the hour‘of midnight struck, He 
appeared at the crossing enveloped in,, a rough 
black blanket and asked the robber who he wat 
and why he was there at that lonely place at such 
an uncanny hour. 

“ I am a robber ” the truthful reply of 
the robber whose eyes were dazzled by the - sight 
of the resplendent face of the Lord ** and 1 am 
here, lying in wait for one, Shri Krishna.’' 

“Why do you wish to see Shri Krishna; 
enquired the Lord. 

“ I was told by a Pandit ” said the robber 
“ that, He always wears an invaluable crown and 
a very precious nepklaoe and I am here to 'find 
him and if successfu], to rob him of Hie jewels. 
1 have taken a vow that I will to^ch no food or 
drink till 1 *hav^ succeeded in pay quest. ” 

“ I am Shri ’KHshna,” said the Lord, 

“ .Impossible I ” exclaimed the robber|^ “ j'ovi 
with your dark old blanket could not possibly be 
the Lord Shri Krishna who, I am told, is very rich 
and the whole of his beautiful body is bedeeked 

with ‘ , 


The Merciful !|!iOrd thereupon threw away the 
blanket and appeared in all His resplendence and 
glory before the eyes of the adoring robber who, 
his physical senses boing overpowered by the 
by the splendour of' the Lord’s Divine Beauty, 
immediately fell down senseless. The Lord in 
His unlimited compassion touched his face and 
lo! in a trice he •became coitsoious, the whole of 
his nature purified by that Divine touch, 
cin the robbea’t, heart the greed for the jewels 
‘had given place to supreme devotion to the Lotus 
Feet of the Lord and the* unconquerable desire 
ever to keep that ^ vision of Heavenly Beauty 
before his eyes. But a man’s vow was vow for 
i^ll time and the robber, tneugh" M dross had 
been Washed away from him, could not eonsistantly 
with his DH ARM A give up the vow to rob the 
Lord of the precious jewels though they had lost 
their attraction for him, 

“ I must have, the jewels ” said the robber 
to himself “ but the difficulty is^ how to get 
them. Of couiae the veriest thought cf 
uBing foree is out of the question, I would sooner 
cut off my right hand than attempt to injure even 
a hair* of His glorious bead and if 1 am not destined 
to starve to death I must get these jewels some 
way or other. ’* 

The Lord, divining what was passing in the 
mind of His newly reformed devotee, with His an* 
fathomable love^ smiled a bewitching smile which 
brightened the whole horiaon and unable to bear 
that Kis slave should starve on aoeount of the 
nonfulfilment of his vow said “ I was going to 
the Eafi dance and this is the dresa tkat I wear 
on the occasion but it strikes me that I have still 
a duty to perform before 1 go there. Hence take 
these and guard them for me till I oome back and 
take you to the Ras which, I promise you, you 
will not hasten to forget once you hpve seen it. ” 
With these words tlte glossed Lord took off Us 
crown and necklace, made tiiem over to the rob- 
ber, and enveloping ifimself in tho old blanket 
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wont away in the di^ocllion from which he had 
oome. 

The robher, glad that this pledge bed been ful- 
filled, but heavy at heart at Iqping sight of the ^ 
Beauteous Lord, began to ponder what he should ^ 
do next. The first idei to come to hia mind was 
to wait for the Lord and accompany him to the 
Kas dance, but then he would have to return the 
jewels to Him aud his vow would be as unful- 
filled as ever, amd he would lose his life through 
1;ho pangs of hunger and thirst** He, therefone, 
made up his mind to take theb .jewels home and* 
show them to the pandA who had told him how 
to find them. Aftoi putting al muoh distance as 
he could between himself and Brindaban, ho ate • 
his fill Jfrid q^Mincbed his thirst at a bright, ^bub» 
bling little rivulet, but his mind was full of the 
beauteous Vision he had seen. 

Ho reached his village just as it was hatha time, 
and took his seat at the plaw where he had last 
sat. He*had puj the Bivine Cnowg on his own head 
and the Baijanti Kecklaee round his neck, the 
devotee in the garb of the Beloved Lord. 

Nov it so happened that the crown and the^ 
necklace wjo^e visible to none sf ve t,ho Pandit who 
was reciting the scriptures to the congregatioif. He 
was astonished at seeingjthe robber wearirjg^ such 
heavenly, beautiful and resplendent •.jewelry and^ 
his heart wae instinetively drawn through the 
jewelry to its wearer. Ho blundeeed through 
the kat}^>a for a short time, but at Tkst giving up 
the attempt, he disnyeaed the congregation on 
some pretext and hurried to the place where the 
vhiiom robber was seated. “ My friend said he 
“ where have you got hold of such a beautiful 
crown and necklace ; my eyes have been dazsled 
by them but my soul has been captivated as it 
had never before been.” * 

The saint — the robbert saint — laughed — and 
his face at thaf time was a s^ht for the gods, it 
shed such a lustre ef Dmqp Glory and Love. ” 
Pabditji,” cried he, wilh tears of joy and devotion 


stiteaming down his face, 1 prostrate nijself at 
your feet. It is through your kindness that I 
got these iifvaluable jewels and ^vhat is more I 
was blessed with a sight of their enchantingly 
beautiful Wearer. 1 am heartily vhamed of my- 
self wheml remember that once, when I bad been 
fasting for a week and had failed to •find the 
object of my search, I felt enraged and my blind- 
ness thought that you had purposely sent mo on 
a wild goose chase, but all my troubles vanished 
when thi^ Wearer of those threw off* the 

dark old blanket and appeared befove my astonished 
gaze in all his ma^nificenee and glory. ” 

He then related to his astonished listner how 
he heard the latter’s discourse and was struck, 
not with love for the Lord but with greed 
for the jewels *that He wore. Hbw he had 
taken a vow not to touch 'food or water till 
ho had got the jewels, how he had failed to 
find*Him, had losf heart, but remembering 
the orossing, had gone there ^nd beheld the» 
Iford Who had, with a smile, entrusted him with 
the jewels. 

The Pandit was struck with awe and wonder 
at what he had heard. •Ifo now knew that it was 
wholly through His Own Grace that any mortal 
could see His Lotus Feet, ah(l that the Divine 
Grace* called forth by his (the robber saint’s) 
intense desire, itself the fruit of meritorious 
d0edk through countless lives, had le^ him to the 
Divine Krishna. His own dissourse and conver- 
sation he censrdered as the spark whigh had fired 
^ • 
the train that had destroyed, the fortress of 

illusion and cleared the way for«t&e devoted Soul 
» te its ultimate goal, the Fee* of its BAovpd and 
Loving Lord. 

With the utmost humility the learned Pandit 
took the dust of the feet of the whHom robber — 
newHhe^reatest of living devotees, the beloved* of 
‘ Shri Krishna, and placed it on his head. The 
great Bhakta, oblivious of his own glory, 
wSB thunderstruck at this act of the Bmdit 
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and with the utmost strength that he was 
capable of exerting, tried to remove his feet where 
they touched the* head of the Brahmin. ' But the 
latter clung to them with the desperation of the 
drowning luan^ clinging to tho proverbial straw. 
“ My Guru, my Saviour” entreated t^ie Pandit 
without •loosing his hold on the feet of the 
Bhakta “have mercy on me, 1 beseech you in the 
name of the Divine Wearer of this Baijanti 
Necklace. I have wasted rny life in mundane 
matters ; your narrative has opened my eyes. 1 
now know that my salvation lies in your blessed 
hands. Take me to BiiiulabanJ' and help me to a 
a sight of tho Holy Lotus. Feet of the Lord 
Keshftva or I lie at your door without food or 
drink till you have mercy on mo or till 1 DIE. 
Consider tfhis as the unshafieable vow of a 
Brahmin’^ • , 

The Bhaktas, Vho are merciful as the Divine 
Lord Himself, cannot bear to^seo any one in pain. 
So the saint at^ once promised the Pandit all he 
desired and immediately set off with him 
Hrindaban. , 

They reached the memorable crossing just at 
mid*night and lo ! Lord Himself was there 
waiting for his beloved llhakta. “ How is it ’Wid 
Ho in His sweet iholodious voice “ that I have had 


to wait so long for My cro'wn, and neoklace which 

. I entrusted to y*oii. Is it thus that you requite 

the trust reposed in you ? ” * • 

Tho Bhakta, in, an ecstasy of joy and love, 

replied “ Oh Lord, You have turned the tables on 
* 1 

me. 1 was a robber, and had come to rob You of 
your jewels ; but 1 find that 1 have met my match 
and I acknowledge defeat. Instead of robbing 
You, I have been robbed myself — by these youth- 
ful hands o*f Yours — robbed even of my heart— 
which could beht the best diamond not in lustre 
iu hardness.” , 

While this lover’s badjliage was going on, the 
Pandit saw . or heard naught but the voice and 
I gestures of his own Guru and falling on his feet 
"eupplicated him to intercede for him with tho 
LordT, so that he might also gaze on the Divine 
Beauty and drink the nectar of the sweet musical 
voice of tho Blessed Lord. An(i it is related that 
the whilom robber did intercede for the high caste 
Brahmin and the, Lord in His mercy and to please 
His beloved Bhakta 'became visible even to the 
Pandit.^ » 

Truly has He said in the Bhagwad Gita : — 
“ H owover meq approach Me, oven so do 1 
wefcome them, for the path men take from every 
side is Mine O, Partha ” 


Temperance Reform and Indian Excise Policy 

BY 

Mr. S. SATHIAVAGISWARAM, m.a. n.L. 

Lectu/ar in English, Mindn College/ Tinnevelly . 


awakbnod and awakening political con- 
^ sciousness in India has placed prohibition 
in the very forefront of our progrkmme of social 
reconstructionr This is quite in tho nature of 
things, os th0 lAst few years’ popular acquiescenco 
in, the increasing revenue of the 'Government of 
India from the licensing of drink was essentially 
immoral and clearly detrimental to national 
interests. The example of America, the 
assiduous, »though by * no means enthusiastic, 


propaganda carried on by Indian temperance 
societies assisted by brethren-in-arms from 
America and England, and quite recently the 
anti-drink campaign carried on by Mr. Qandhi, 
have hurried the pace of the prohibition move* 
ment in our country. The Indian Government 
too are beginning to realise the impraotioality 
and inefficacy of the favoured excise formulai 
the maximum reveilae (tom minimum consump- 
tion”, and - falling in tufie with the popular 
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will in order to elinyncfte completely the illicit 
revenue from the liquor traffic? The Bengal, 
y. P., aftd Bombay GovernmentB, have all 
realised the necessity of reckoning with the 
moral aspect of prohibition* The undue reliance^ 
placed on the financial* objection to prohibition 
is gradually giving way before the insistent 
demands of public opinion. 

The example of Xmerica is full of inspiring 
and noble lessons for our country. fn America 
•the prohibition movement was ift* tho^ beginning 
fought on grounds of public, national morality; 
and the campaign was Conducted ^ on party lines. 
But far-seeing prohibition leaders like Mr. J. G. 
Woolley and Mr. W. K. Johnson later on reali«e(^ 
the foily of running prohibition on partisajl 
lines, and began to espouse the non-partisan 
m6voment as more in consonance with democratic 
government and with the now spirit of the times. 
Prohibition won there mainly because the 
people were t%ught by continuous and * ceaseless 
propaganda that lit|uor-tra*ffic does not pay in 
the long run and^ entails a serious loss in*national 
offici^n«!y. The arguments that prohibitio\i 
means Big saving to the^community in many 
nespocts, better national health, salutury effidcts on 
capital and labour, happier life, lesser crime etc. 
appealed to the practical minded American. 
Hence dry ” Amercia became an accomplished 
fact, despite transitional infractions ef the prohi- 
bition law. The argument of the prohibition 
leaders that waste wealth due to , drink would 
give place to saving of wealth for purposes of 
taxation had a permanent effect in the United 
States. . • 

In India where there is great scope for 
prohibition movement, the anti- drink campaign 
must certainly produce 'similar results. But it 
must be admitted that it is easier and safer to 
caiTy on the*iiiovement by appealing to the moral 
inatinots of Indians who have got a long tradition 
of temporainoe and Btoral aobriot; and who oppose 


drink on religious grounds. The argument of 
Lord Cbpsterfield against British excise and 
license rev^fnue derived from intoxicating drink, 
viz, that it is a vice and that a tax on vice would 
bo scanJalous and wicked as it^would imply an 
indulgence to all those who would pay the tax — 
this argument is likely to have immesise effect. 
Whereas in Amorma it was ^nce regarded that 
prohibition was a needless interference with reli- 
gious practice and the individual liberty of the 
moderate consumer, in India it is considered 
obligatory on the part of the ruler to suppress 
drink as it is •forbidden both by Hindu and 
Moslem religions. . * 

But this advantage which the temperance 
reformer in India has over America is not the 
only factor to bo^considered. If thfe difficulties 
in America rose from the j)eopIe, it also lay with 
the people to attain complete prohibition by 
gra'dual state actioif and final amendment of the 
constitution which took place on January 15tb, 
^920. liOgal sanction was given to the consti- 
tutionality of this amendment and the Volstead 
Enforcement Act, by an 'unanimous decision of 
the United States ^preme Court delivered on 
June 7, 1920. In India the case is somewhat 
different. ^Although the Itfrge masses of the 
peepie are enjoined strict abstinence by instinct, 
tradition and religion, the foreign bureaucracy 
^bioh has no such moral compunctions has im- 
posed an iniquitous excise policy ‘ on us in the 
formation of which we have^ had no part. The 
Government hav9 realised the imperative necessity 
of this liquor traffic as it givea^ them an annual 
profit of 17 crores, nearly oncr*>fourth of 
the whole Indian Revenue. While Government 
profess loyalty vto the temperance' cause, and 
according to Sir William Vincent prosecute tem- 
*pehLnci» preachers only in cases of violence, 
indirectly Government have been responsible 
for the negligible, nay, vanishing results of the 
temperanoe movement. During the last ten 
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years, the attempts to make Government conform 
to enlightened public opinipn have onlj- resulted 
in a gradually 'increasing excise revenue which 
was X 5, 295, 863, in 1904-5 and X 11,.421, 524, 

jn 1918 10! The examination of the , 

1919 20 Admini-itration Report of Madras shows 

that doverument have only succeeded in 
improving sources'of revenue but not in lessening 
consumption. Official statistics tend to show 
that there is both an jncrease in duty charged as 
well as volume of liquor consumed, thus disprov- 
ing the validity of the formula “maximum 
revenue from miniipum consumption” Indeed 
the Government’s attitude wUs expressed in the 
Statement of a Governor that the only method 
for India was “ a well-considered excise policy, 
regulating the control, manufacture, possession 
and sale of alcoholic' liquor and intoxicating 
drugs. In fact^ the government have till 
now only adopted palliativee hardly equal 
to the popubr demand. Their . favourite 
formula, already quoted, is based upon tht- 
mistaken idea that mere enhancement of prices 
will reduce eonsumption of liquor. Their increased 
taxation on the unit'of intoxicants is a case of 
the remedy being worse than the disease ; end as 
was said by a famous tomperunce reformer of 
Madras ; “ Graving for liquor is in direct ratio to 
the increase of prices which again is invariably 
the effect of the former. ” All this clearly tends 
to show the step-motherly treatment of thia 

problem by \3vvernment. It is in this divorce, 
betwmn Goverpmevt and the people, owing 
to which . Government is not amenable to 
popular will that the difference betvjeen the Indian 
and the Ameripan cases lies. As an unhealthy 
winsequence of this fatal excise p’olicy which itself ^ 
is the result ot the present administrative system, 
the provision of increased end better facilities for 
education, sanitation, etc, is mode dependent on a 
good proportion of the people being victimised 

to drink. ^ ‘ 


* These consideratione make the work of the 
temperance ref or me, r well nigh a herculean task. 
But this general darkhess is not without a ray of 
light. We alreacfy leferred to the insistent 
t pressure brought, to bear on Government 
as a result of the ciini illative effect of various and 
powerful currents of thought. The legacy of Mont- 
ford aegime with it® by no paeans negligible con- 
cessions to popular will and greater and nearer ap- 
proximation to representative government assures 
the prospect of Government agreeing to the 
demands of popular will. The effect of the 
changed angle oiT vision i& seen in the report of 
the ,U. P. . Ekeise Committee which has recom- 
* mended a now, in some respects , better, though 
fey DO means satisfactory, formula of “ tfio mini- 
mum of consumption but that the proportion of 
the profits from that minimum consumption 
which is to accrue to Ijhe State 'should be as largo 
as possible. ” The fixed fee system apd the 
auction system df liwnsing by which Govern- 
ment glutted its ravenous appetite for revenue 
have been recommended to be abolished as it only 
‘gives maximuDi revenue to Governm<in*t but 
does not secure lows^it consiempticm. 'ip its place 
the U. P. lixeise Committee recommends what is 
palled .the rationing syetsin based on an estimate 
of the actual minimum requirements of people in 
the matter of drink. The committee also reqom- 
mends the adoption of the Surcharge system with 
the prices of retail sale so arranged as to yield a 
descei^ding scale of profits in proportion as the 
consumption increases. This plan works success- 
fully in Bengal where it was introduced very 
recently ; and it is also recommended to be 
gradually introduced in U. P. Its advantage is- 
that it acts as an automatic check upon the money 
making propensities of' the liquor vendor. Ail 
this has meant for U. P. a reorganiwtion of the 
Licensing Boards and^Advisory Oommittses with 
more and more non-cfficial representation and 
greater cental pver lioensse and liquor traffic. 
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This gurcharge syRtem is so popi^ar with some as 
it is a halF-way house before k)oal option and is 
also a very effective step in clearing the path for 
absolute prohibition. • 

A much more radical, m^ch more effective 
method is that of local optionT. Mr. Ramachandra 
Rao’s Local Option Bill is in itself a 

modeet measure as itiis intended^ to affect shops 
vending country liquor as defined in the Madras 
Abkari Act and entrusts Goveriypent with tl^e 
power to extend its scope to other kinds of • 
liquor. This principle* has been applied with* 
success in Western countries. J.ts main advant- 
ages are, it is based on self-determination, kl^o ^ 
it wiN enlist the* public opinion of the locality in^« 
favour of reform. The objection for its aippli- 
oat^on in India is that the peculiar circumstances 
in Our country would render the exercise of local 
veto almost equivalent to totai prohibtion. Gener- 
ally apphcation of local option results in three aller- 
natives vis nc Ifoense, or a reduction of number of 
lio^nses or no change. The Indians ordjnarily, 
except in oertain snsnormal places, will plump for 
No License. ^ Financial oonsiderations would not 
weigh with^local optionists as i? is not their cmt- 
loOt. 

In Madras a proposal has been made ^hich * 
will, to a oertain extent, solve the financial prob- * 
lem anvolved in prohibtion. In order to com- 
I* pensate for the effect on revenue and td avoid 
increased taxation consequent upon prohibition, 
Dr Slater suggested that palm juice, ‘todd/ as 
drawn from the tree, being full of sugar which 
was transformed by fementation into alcohol 
the fresh juioe should be used to produce 
jaggery, i e , rough sugar and then defined. , Thus 
production of alcohol from toddy would be antici- 
pated by producing sugar at an earlier stage. 
Of course the dj^culty in India is, that unlike 
Ameril^, alcohol is carried db here under the 
amall-eoale pot production. Sd prevention of illicit 
production of alcohol jvould requiiw ai^ iiniiidnBe 
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army of trained excise officials which would'entail 
the double doss to the«goTernmeqt of selling of 
licenses and the expense of maintaining such staff. 
Apart •from this particular local remedy, a 
* • general scheme of discriminative taxation is 
the only method by which the Government 
could raise enough money to compensate for the 
loss of excise revenue. Tax on luxuries like 
cigars and cigarettes ; attempt to tap gold from 
the universal betel and nut chewing habit of 
India ; tai on bilali luxuries like foreign cloth; an 
ad valorem duty />f some 5 or 10 percent, on 
umbrellas would yield, according to one writer, 
an enormous income to the state. Other j^eme- 
dies suggested are retrenchment in public expen- 
diture, the Deccai) LiberalParty suggested an in- 
crease in the duties of general and court fee 
stamps, imposition of death* dut^ps and a cess on 
income-tax payers, ai24 a cess on those who pay 
land-tax above a certain amount.* Dr. Mann sug- 
gested taxation of land value in th^neighbourhood 
of growing towns. These are some of the 
tent&tive suggestions thrown out by many writers 
and reformers. A wise selection of desirable taxes 
and a proper re-adjustmeift of our financial system 
would go a grsftt way towards reducing the diffi- 

• culties based on revenue considerations. 

• ■ 

Every where we see the consequences of the 
tempsranee movement. Especially in Madras a 
decrease of Rs. 63, 40, 034 is expected in the 
receipts for 1021-22, toddy •accounting for a 
heavy fall of Rs. 3§, 91,6^. The fearful havoc 
done by drink in the shape of po^evty, disease and 
crime is such that the balancing of revenue con- 
^siderations against increase of vice with its* con- 
sequent evils cannot be tolerated^ •The question 
is one of national Siealth for whieh*iio sacrifice 
howelyer great, ifb anticipation however dire, must 
intimidate us from rising to the height of the 
present opportunity. 



THE OUDH RENT BILL 

By THAKUR RAJENDRA SINGH, M.L.C. 


•"pHB Oudh Ropt Bill* is on the point of posing 
g into the country’s permanent statute-book. 

It haft long been debated and discusser., decried 
and defended, deliberated upon from every point 
of view. ^ To touch upon its controversial points 
would merely sejve to fan the smouldering 
embers and cause perhaps a worse blaze than the 
preceding. Nor need I reopen the question 
whether this was lae proper and opportune 
moment of introducing such a piece of legislation 
and bringing about changes, in the agrarian 
situation for the obvious reason that the question 
is no. longer a question but a fait accompli, 

I am also very unwilling to form surmises and 
conjectures^whether the present political situation 
of, the country was really and sufiiciently taken 
into consideration by the honourable members of 
the Council supporting or arraigning the Bill.' If 
one were to judge from the impression left on the 
mind of one who breathed the atmosphere of the 
council chamber during the heated discussions, 
one would say that paSsion ran too high for cold » 
calculation to come^ in, ^ Now that passion has 
subsided, if not cooled down, I feel strongly 
tempted to repeat what 1 have- reiterated so 
often already, viz, that the cordiality o{ the 
relations between the Zemindars and their 
tenants is a matter that affects the well-being qot 
only of these two classes but the entire country : 
it lies at the very root of civic poact and security. 
In respect bf providing guarantees for future 
amenity of relations between landlord and cultiva- 
tor and thereby ensuring peace and prosperity, 
the bIu leaves much to desire, ' And to make 
matters ^orse still some~ astute politicians 
are teaching ‘the masses to continue tho 
agrarian agitation until some 'of the cljiuses 
alleged to affect the farming class adversely are 
removed or recast. It is not easy to presage the 

^The Bill was passed in the U. F. Counpil on Nov. 
{Ed. L i?.l. 


result of this continuation of agitation. Some 
people rest secure in the belief that the mattei* 
has now been pushed beyond the pale of practical 
politics and that fu..ther agitation will only drive 
it further off, 

The question of questions is whether the evil 
which the Bill seuks to remedy has been correctly 
diagnosed, ^ and whether its provisions are an 
effective remedy, We must frankly say No. The 
core of the evil has been left untouched and as 
fong as this is so, it is bound to cause bad blood . 
The really sore point is the value of the Sanads 

r 

granted to the Taluqdars who think that, by right 
of these title deeds, they are masters of their 
estates, territorial lords of the soil, absolute pro- 
prietors, and on them they take their stand as 
stoutly as they can and do not relish slightest 
interference. The representatives of the tenants 
very much doubt whether the old promise, made 
years ago are binding on the GoVbrnment now. 
Governinent stand as silent spectators, looking first 
at the Taljiiqdars and then at** the tenants and 
^ smiling complacently at both. * ' 

To my mind tbo^present valfie of the Sanads 
should no longer bo left to the decision of ** ihe 
market” or subject to ‘various interpretations. 
Let them be scrutinized and appiaised and let 
their worth be publicly proclaimed by an autborit- 
ative voice, Tbe present moment seems to ms the 
most fittest for we have at the head of the 
Qoveernment of India an eminent lawyer and a 
renowned judge in the person of Lord Beadin g, 
and we have in our midst His Royal Highnesft^ 
the Prince of Wales, who 'will be our future 
Emperpr. If these ancient title deeds ere sserely 
a Bcrdp of paper ” no one will grudge them a 
place in his waftte paper basket, but if they are 
legal documents of full legal value^ t^e Government 
should make that derdaration. The indecisibni of 
the eiuthoritieB has aK^eady oatieed mu^ barm and 
is likely tp cause more* 
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lo accordance with our usual pvactice wo give below for the benefit of the busy reader a bi|;d\s eye 
view of the varipuB CongresBes and Conferences v7hich met at*4Jinriedfxbad. and other places during 
•the Christmas week Thd last session of the Indian NatiOnaf Congress was in marsyVays different 
from the previous ones apd the proceedings reveal the enormous hold that Mr. Gandhi 
has over that l?ody. ^In a lengthy resolutfon on Civ^Il Disobedience Mr. Gandhi has 
been formally invested with ^he powers of a dictffter. Under his influence tho CongKjss n'jected 
alike the moderate couDsels-of Pandit Malaviya on the one h?ind and the reckless radicalism of 
Hazrat Mohani on the other. It will be seen that the Moslem Leiguo and the Khilafat Conference 
have also followed suit. Jn contrast with the programme adumbrated hy the Ahn^daBad gather 
we draw the attention of* the reader to the proceedings of the National Ijiberal Federation (d’ 
indin, the fourth session of which wi^s hold about the same time at Allahabad under th(3 president- 
ship of our esteemed countryman, Dowaii Bahadur L A. Govindaraglriva Iyer, [A^/, j 

THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 


The 86th seasLon af the Indian National 

• • 

Congress assembled at AhDriedabxd on the 
27th Dacemher. Tho Congress rnelb urtd^r ^ 
exceptional circil instances in that m iny of its^* 
office-bearers and leadere? including the PresiJent- 
elodt, Mr. C R. Dis, were in prison Thi.s 
is tho first Congress undor the new constitution 
pass'^d at the Nagpur sossfton and tho arrange- 
ments for accommodation, the business pwicodure, 
the languigo of the speakers, were everything 
(puto unlike the usuil features of tho Qongress 
in previous yedrs. Most of the speeches 
were ^eUve^;eiin Hindi, Urdu or Gujarati and 
donly occSsiorially was En^ish resorted.* to. 
Much of tho work was done in the Subjects 
Committee which was in frequaiR sossiotf fron» 
tho 24th when at a mooting of the AH Indi^ 
Congress C immittee, Hakim Ajmal Khan was 
elected President io place of Mr. C. R D^s. The 
audience wis ornp'ised of 3,000 member.^ of the 
Becaptiin C xnmitttee and nearly 5,t)00 from the 
several Provinces, the United Provinces, Bihar, 
Punjab, Ajrner and Andhra sending 850, 688, 
499, 498 and 381, respectively. A large number 
6f ladies were also present inoludltig the members 
of tbe families of Messrs Moti Lvl Nehru, C. R. 
Das and the Ali Brothers. Nearly every one was 
dressed in Kl^addar and tbe whole city and the 
specially erected pandal on Ithe banks of the Sab> 
armatty were of pure iiomt-spun Khadi. It was 
estimated that tb% audience *iiuuibsred over 
5 I 


12.000. Very litfje was dono in tho open session 

of the Congress which more* or loss ratified tho 
decisions of the Subjects Committee to which all 
tho important discustions and resolutions were 
confined. Pandit JVlalavi> a and Mi. Andrews also 
attended ; while the whole Congress followed the 
lead given to it by Mr. Gandhi i^n the matter of 
the ^irincipil deci.siop.s alJbcting the creed and tho 
programme. , • 

Ml? Patel’s Welcome Address 
^ Mr. V'allabhai Patel, Chairman of the Reception 
ConSmittoe in welcoming .the delegates made a 
brief statoment of tho progress of work. He 
referred to the triple Boycott of schools, courts 
and coiincils. , ^ 

We have a National College and a National 
University, to which institutions are atfiliated. In 
the affiliated and other National Schools there are 
34,000 boys and girls receiving instruction. Whereas 
two years ago there was hardly a spinning whjpel 
working in our province, tc-day there •are, at least, 

1.00. 000 spinning wheels at work. The output of 
Khaddar d iritffe the period under review is no less 

,than two lakhs of pounds. We fpent about ■'> 
’lakhs in organising Swadeshi* The use of Khaddar 
in the construction of the variom Paadals and Khadi 
Nagar is, in ray opinion, a striking ocular demons- 
tration of our work in the direction of Swadeshi. 

Tdb HAmais Presidential Address 

Hakim Ajmal^ Khan, in Ifis •presidential 
•address, delivered in Urdu, welcomed Government 
rap^ssiori, fof it had bub one effect, viz , .the 
determiaation of tbe people to continue with 
greater vigour their present struggle. He felt 
proud that Elgypt had followed India’s examplo 
by adopting non-violentf Non-Go-ope^tion. Tlie 
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country was experiencing terrible convulsions, 
but these were the birth pangs of young India, 
that would revived the glorious traditions 'of their 
ancient country and take its proud place among 
the nations of tjie world. 

Mr 0. R Das's Message 

Mrs. j^arojini Naidu read out’ the mesB^gos 

of Mr. and Mrt C^R Das, both of which exhorted 
all to act now or never by joining the Volunteer 
Oorps and suspending all other normal activities. 
Says Mr. Dts in his message that 

^ I 

the only method of warfare open to them was Non- 
Co-Operation, to which doctrine they wore devoted. 
He agreed that the whole doctrPhe was in form a 
doctrine of negation, bi^t maintained that in substance 
it was one of affirmation. It was a doctrine of hope 
and confidence and of unbounded faith in its own 
efficacy. 

One had only to look at the faces of the sufferers a.s 
they were lo^ to prison to realis% that victory was 
already theirs. It was not for nothing that the Ali 
Brothers had lived and suffered. It was not for 
nothing that Lala Lajpafllai, the bravest of hearts 
that ever faced the ^un, flung the order of the bureau- 
cracy in its face and marched boldly into the prison 
that awaited him. ^It was not for nothing that Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, the prince afhongst men, spurned the 
wealth that was liis and defied the order' that would 
have enslaved him, refusing no pain that malice os 
power could invent. 

The students, were at pnce the hope and glory of 
the Motherland Theirs was the inspiration behind 
the movement. Theirs was the sacrifice and theirs 
was the victory. • J • 

Mrb. C, H. Das’s Message 

The following is the text of Mrs. (>. K, Das’s 
message : — 

Let every man and woman in India ask himself qj 
herself to-day this one supreme question and tbrs 
question only, •“ Do I stand for India in her present 
struggle”. Let us search our heart and directly 
answer it. “ Now or oover” we must decide and the' 
responsibility f^r the decision is ours Our country, 
demapds stern and resolute action. If we feel in 
our heart of haaAs*that wo stand for India id this 
struggle, then we ftiust act, act and act. We ask 
for DO moie and we expect no less. Let, therefore, 
every delegate of the Congress bf sworn in as a 
Congress Volunteer. Let every member of the Cong- 
ress be eoroUed as a Congress Volunteer Let eyer.v 
man and woman in India to-day offer himself or her- 
self as a CoDgifesd Volunteer. Let the whole country* 
be mobilised for the Congress work. Let all our 
normal activities be suspended till the struggle id its 
present form is finished. Men and women of India 
act, act and directly act when the time is yet. 

'With the reading of these messages the Cong- 
fesB closed for the day , while the memhers of 


the Subjects Committee assembled in the after- 
noon to discuss the draft resolutions for the 

f 

session. 

CiVJL 14I60B£DI£NC£ 

The Subjects Co'himittee fought over the main 
resolution on Civil Disobedience and Volunteering 
which stood in the name of Mr. Gandhi. 

Much animated discussifui centred on the 
resolution, Ha/rat Mohani and his friends pressing 
for amendments., 

« Mr. Gandhi in speaking against Mr. Mohani’s 
motion for cliange of creed in favour of complete 
independence and, of method not altogether non- 
violent, said : — 

^ He wanted to make it clour that to-day his hope of 
getting the redress of Punjab and Khilafat ' through 
the British Government was ever so much greater 
than it was as any time 15 months ago. Within the 
the Congress creed there was still chance for two 
parties, who wanted Swaraj within or without the 
British Empire, hut there could he no room for those 
who wanted to resort ‘^to violence, because the mo- 
ment an^ one joined the Congress ho musf sign a 
pledge of non-violoFco in the terms of the creed. Mr. 
Gandhi emphasised that the attuininent of Swaraj 
would by itself break the Imperialism. India even 
then wac certainly free. Concluding, he warned all 
against estranging from them the^ Moderates and all 
, others who wore sympathising with them by taking 
stops which make the present easy tasL one of great 
difficulty. ‘ *■ 

The text of the reHolution as finally adopted 

as f^illows : — 

.. Whereas, sifice the holding of the last National 
Congress, the people of India have found from actual 
experience that by reason of the adoption of Non- 
violent Non-Go-operation the country has made a great 
advance In fearlepsnesR, self-sacrifice and self-respect, 
and whereas the mov ement has greatly damaged the 
prestige of the Glovernment, and whereas on the whole 
the coHntry is rapidly progressing towards Swaraj, 
this Congress confirms the resolution adopted at the 
special session of the Congress at Calcutta and 
reaffirmed at Nagpur and places on record the fixed 
determination of the Congress to continue the pro- 
gramme of non-violent Non-Oo-operation with greater 
vigour than hithe^o, in such a manner as each pro* 
vinoe may determine, till the Punjab and the Khilafat 
wrongs are redressed and Swaraj is established, and 
the control of the Oovcfrnment of India passes into 
the hands of the people from that of an imsponsible 
corporation. 

Whereas, by reason of the threat 'uttered by His 
Ezoelloncy the Viceroyfln his recent speeches and the 
consequent repression itfarted by the Government of 
India in the various provinces by way of disbandment 
of ^be volunteer, corps and fprpible prohibition a( 
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public and even comnrittee meetings in an illegal and 
high-handed manner and by the arrest of many Cong- ^ 
ress workers in seuirerai provinces, and whereas this * 
repression *is manifestly intended to stifle all the 
Congress and Khilafat activities and deprive the public 
of their assistance, this Congrtss resolves that all , 
activities of the Congress be suspended, as far as 
necessary, and appeals tg all qufttly and without any* 
demonstration to offer thomsolYes for arrest by belong- 
ing to the volunteer organisations, to bo formed 
throughout the country in terms of the resolution of 
the Working Committee arrived at in Bombay on the 
23rd day of November^ast. 

Mr. Gandhi ah DicTATOjf 
• The roFolut.ioii lui ulier appoahi for volurite|^rs 

chiefly among students of the age of 18 and ove» 

* • 

to sign the pledge siud enrol themselves for 
national hervice and (inully aj^points Mr. Gandhi 
as dictator in the following terms • - * * , ^ 

“ Thj^ Congre’ss whilst raiuiring the ordinary* 
niachincry to remain intact aiTd to be utilised in the 
ordinary manner whenever feasible, hereby ap^ioints, 
ui|til further instructions, Mahatma Gandhi as the 
sole executive authority of the Congress and invests 
him with the full pgwer to convene a special session 
of the Congress or of the Alhfndia Congress Com- 
mittee or the Working Committee and also with the 
power^to appoint a successor in emergency. V 

“This Congness hereby confors^upon the said suc- 
cessor and all subsequent successors appointed in turn 
l^v their predecessors, all his aforesaid powers, 
provided that nr^thing in this resolution* shall be 
deemed to authorise Mahatma Gandhi or any of the 
aforeSald successors to conclude any terras of peac<^ 
with the Government of India or the British Govern- 
i inent wdllftiut the previous sanction of the AlMndia 
Congress Committee, to be finally ratified by the Con- 
gress spcciaHy convened for the purpose, and provided 
also that Che present creed of the Congress shail in op • 
case be altered by Mahatma Gandhi er his successor 
except with the leave of the Congress first obtained.*’ 

When the Congress met on the 2Btb, 
Mr. (i.iudhi was called upon to,move the resolu- 
tion which he did in a lengthy speech in Hindi and 
English. Speaking in Hindi Mr. CTandhi warned 
all, that if ever non -Violence was given up, India 
could never attiin libarty Moliamedans might 
think that Afghanistan and Tuiks were their 
'strong helpers and other minorities might go to 
seek the help of the British Government. 

Round Table Conference 

He then referred to the proposal for a Round , 
Table Conference and said Ithat, though the Cong, 
ress passed the resol o|iton^)n Civil Disobedience, 
the door was always open for such a^Oonfmnee : 


God only knows if I could possibly have advised 
you to go to the Round Table Conference, if I could 
possibly hgye advised you not to undertake this 
resolutioft of Civil Disobedience, *1 would have done 
so. I am a man of peace. 1 believe in peace. But 
1 do not i{|^ant peace at any price. 1 do not want the 
peace that you find in stone. I do not want the 
• peace that you find m the grave. But 1 want that peace 
which yoif find embedded in the human breast which 
is exposed to the arrows of a whole world ^ut which 
is protected fron all tmrm by the Alijiighty Power of 
the Almighty God. • 

The iNDErKNDBNCE Resoli'tion 

The resolution was passed by an overwhelming 
majority* and the Congress sub.scquently passed 
various other resolutions nil in line with the 
determination of the (Congress. At this time 
Mr. Hizrat Mohiiti sprung upon the Congress 
a resolution which sought to lay down the ^object 
of the Congress as the attainment of Swaraj, 
complute independence, free from *all foreign 
control, by the people of India, by nil legitimate 
and peaceful means. Speaking* in Urdu he urged 
the cl tim of India for complete^ independence at 
onc'i. Ile^was shocked*that even after the lapse 
ff a year Swaraj, which had been promised by 
Mr, Gandhi, had not materiaJihod. What was 
the object of waiting any longer for Sjlf Goveru- 
mont on Coloni.il linea, which was no good for 
India ^ Let them declare independence, said 
Ml. Hizrat \lohani who was </uly seconded and 
supported, Mr. Gandhi who first spoke in Hindi 
and then in English, said in reply that the failure 

the promised Swaraj was due to gon-fulfilment 
of the condition.s laid down by him 

1 want to say to you a few words ^garding the 
proposition and th^ manner and levity in which it has 
beei^ taken up by so many. Jtiias grieved lAe. be- 
cause it shows laok of responsikifity. We should 
remember what we did only an hour ago. ^ We passed 
a resolution which actually contemplates final 
settlement of iPbilafat and the Punjab wronge and the 
transferanoe of power from the han^s of the bureau- 
cracy to the hands of the people by certain means. 
Are you going to rub the whole ofrthat out of your 
mind by reasog of a false issue and by throwing a 
bombshell in the midst of the Indian atmosphere.? 1 
nope ibkt those of you who have voted for the previ- 
ous resolution will think fifty times before taking up 
this resolution and voting for it with lenity. We shall 
be charged by the thinking portion of the world that 
we don't know where we are Let us not be oharged 
with that, let ue understaHid our limitations. 
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Let Uinduii Hnd Mussalmans liave aliHolutc iudia- 
soluble Who is there here who can say to mo 

with confidence that Hindu- Muslim unity hAs become 
an indissoluble factor of Indian unity* ' with, the 
Parsoos, Christians. Sikhs and Jews and untouch- 
ables, about whom you have heard this afternoon ? 
Who ns here who will toll me that those vo^y people 
will not rise against any such ideal. Think fifty 
times before you take any step which may redound 
not to your cpodil, in>r to you advantage, hut which 
ina.v cauBff irreparable injury. Let us first of all gather 
up our strength* and sound our "own depths. Let us 
not go into waters whose depth we don’t know. This 
proposition lands you in depths unfathoiuable. I ask 
you to reject the proposition if you behove in the one 
which yon passed an hour ago Creeds are not such 
simple things, which yoif can change as youy clothes. 
Are you going to change your creed which you 
accepted witVi all cioliberation after great debates in 
Nagpur? There was no limitatio»of one yoar at the 
time. It is an oApaii.siv^ creed; it takes in the weak- 
est and the strongest. You wiy deny yourself the 
privileges of clothing the weakest with protection, if 
you accept the limited creed of Mr. Hazarat Mohani, 
which docs not admit the weakest of your brothers 
I ask you to rojoct this, 

fh w IS MCCM'i dinglv lejectod. 

Mr. GvUidfii wi.s supported by Mr. V. J. Patol 
who endorsed ill that, the mover had aai<l, adding 
that l/ud K^idiyg forgot in Gilcutti that, bo- 
.sidei^ tlio s'vor<i^ and the Fdriti.sh P.irliament, 
there w.is a third alLei riativo of civil disobedience 
to attain “ Swaraj ” and that India had chaon 
the third course and meant to stick to it to the 
last. • 2 • 

Mauln a,' Abdul Mljid and Sulornan N 'davi 
also sujip >i to<i tho rosohition exhorting .ill Mos 
lems to act on ir, honh in its letter and spirit. 

It was further supported by the Sri Sankara- 
chr,ry;i of Karvir Peeth, Mrs Naidii and several 
other.< .ind oissod with acclamation. 

^ c < 

# < iTiTER Resolutions 

the adoption of Mr. f nmdhi’o resolution 
live more re.soliiti^nis W’ero passed in (juick succes- 
sion. Xlmsc relate to (1) Appeal to the Moderates 
and others, not believing in Non-Co-operation, to 
help the movenent in respeetTof Sw’adeshi, un- 
toiich ability, prohibition and' unity, 

(’2) Condonining the Government measures fUr 
the suppression of the Malabar disturbances, and 
also condemning tho Moplahs responsible for 
forcible conversions, ^ 


('.*>) Congratulating Kema^ Pa^iha and the 
Turks on their successes. 

(4) l).3pIoring tha liouibiy riots and assuring al* 
oomiuunities of tho Congress's earnest desire to 

4 

I'pnrd their right.s t(^ tho fulloht extent. 

(fi) M.iking clmngos in the Cvii gre^s constitu- 
tion by reJucing tho age limit for Congress 
Membership from 21 to 18, making it incumbent 
upon ail Ex Pro-sldents of the Congress to sign 
the Creed, if tlioy wanted to remain ex-officio 
nieniheis of .the Congress and giving the option on* 
the matter of tiMiisforahle vote. 

Another resolution congratulating Mr. Gurdit 
Singh of the Kotunijata Morn case was also adopted. 

* OFFK'K-llEABEKS 

Mr^ Motilal Nehr u, Dr Ansari and *Mr. C. 
K »j igopalachari were re-elected as General Secre- 
taries for the next year but, as Mr. Motilal Nehru 
and Mr. Hajugopalachan are i-n jail, Mr. V. J, 
Patel and Dr. Kij-iu were appointed to act in 
the^ places. Seths Janianlal Bajai and Chotani 
wore appointed as Treasurers. 

Hakim Ajmal Kh.in in closing the sesuon asked 
,tho delegates to go back to their Provinces with a 
fixed determination » toiurry out the programme 
they had mapped out for themselves. He 
thanked all who were responsible for the Congress 
arrangements.' 

Mr. C. Vij lyaraghavach iriar proposed a vote 

I' 

of thanks foi the acting President, Hakim Ajmal 
Khan, whom ho described as a great pillar of 
Hindu- Muslim unity. Swami Shraddanand sup- 
ported and the vote of thanks was carried amidst 
accUmation. 

Mr. Valhibhai Patel, the CJiairman, Reception 
Committee, garlanded Mr. Ajmal Khan amidst 
cries of “ Bande Mataram.’’ 

Seth «larnanlal proposed a vote of thanks for the 
excellent arrangements of the Reception Oom- 
mittee amidst applause. 

The session came tq a close, and the audience 
dispersed amidst scenes of great enthusiasm, 
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The fourteenth aniiuil pes.sioii of the All India 
Moslem League ope^nod at Ahmedaba<l on the 30th 
Dauember, under the prenideficy of Moulana Hn/- 
rat Mohani. Many prominent leaders of the 

Congress wore present*. Mr. Abbas T»iyabji, Ohair- 

• 

man of the Uecepfcion Com raitt^ie, in wolco riing the 
delegates traced the history of the Moslem League 
and c included that, i^fter the gi^eit help of tiie 
Hindus on the Khilafat (piostio!! mid after find- 
ing that the League and the Congrej-s had the 
same objects, he thought that tliG*r!j9rtgao shouKl 
cease to be a sep irate and distinct body .and that^ 
it should merge itself into>the Coi*gre.-,s. 

IIazrat Mouani’s Address , , 

• I 

11 tzrat Mohani had alre.id) p-it up a strong tight , 
in the Congie^s lor ooaipicte independence. Much 
uitoj^est therefore centred in his Prosidontial ad 
tli’os.s which wib frankly a plea for an Indian 
Republic to bo called the LTiiiied States of India to 
be declf^’ed on tlie 1st d,inuaiy, 1922, and to bo 
attained by all fiossible and proper means imdud- 
ing guerilla warfare in case martial laiv was 
pioclaiiried. He ct)ntiriued : — 

Non-violent Non-Co-opcratioii can only help to • 
start the p^atlol Government bi4 cannot maintain it. 
The (piestioD now is, can such a parallel Government 
be ‘ established only tbrouRh non-violent Non-Co- 
operation. ,(^f course provided the rival Government 
does not intereferc with its establishments, a condition* 
which is obviously impossible. The riv^l Government , 
will certainly interfere. 

A ftaRo will bo reached ultimately when action on 
peaceful lines will absolutely become imfiossible and 
then we will be forced to admit that a^parallel Govern- 
ment can be started but not continued to the last 
through peaceful means. • 

As representative of Uie Mussalmans the members 
of the All-India Muslim League should consider it their 
duty either to refrain from adopting Non-Co-opera- 
’tion as their creed or free it from the limitation of 
keeping out either of violence or non-violence, for it is 
not in our power to keep Non-Co-operatlon peaceful or 
otherwise. So long as Government ^confines itself to 
the use of chains and fetters Non- Co-operation can 
remain peaceful as it is to-day, but if things go fur- 
ther and Government has recourse to the gallows or 
machine guns, it will be impossible for the movement 
to remain non-violent. 

The object of the Ijet^ue should be not 
only the attainmeot of eonij^t^ independenoe but 
the form of that • indepetidomia aiioald be a 


republic culled the “ United States of India” to be 

• attained by* all possible and proper rneaftp. 

• * • 

Resolutions 

• When fho JiOiiguo resumed its sittings in the 
•night SvV^imI resol utions nf a non contentious 
chatMctor wore ‘pii*; from the chair arid passed 
without discussion. • Those were*(l) League 
Committees be established in all districts and 
provinces, (2) Congratulating Mustapha Kernel 
Pasha on his recent successas and wishing him 
long life and further victories, (3) Appealing for 
Angora Fund, ^ 

The Moplah DisTukbances 

• 

* The next resolution referred to the Moplah 
disturbances It disbolioved the tiiith of Govern- 
irient loports aboiA the disturbances and viewed 
with indignation Governmopt excesses, the Martial 
Liw sentences, the Moplah deaPth roll and parti- 
cularly the train tfagedy. The resolution also 
appointed the Hon’ble* Mr. G. M. Bhurgri, 
H(^;ri’ble Mr. liazi Ali, Mr. Abas Tyabji and 
Mr. ^Kidwai to inquire into the Moplah disturb- 
ances. The motion also condernneJ the reported 
actions of MopUbs who .had ijltreated their Hindu 
brethren . 

, The Moplah Train iKAOEOY 

The train tragedy was freely condemned as 
uryarallelled in the world’s history. Mr. Tyabji 
pointed out that the moment the tragedy was 
known, the Ai^ilabar officials .ought to have been 
dismissed at once, for, he askel, could Uny Engish 
Primo Minister have oontinutfd* ip office for 24 
hours if such a tragedy had occurred in JKngland ? 

Mr. Azid Spbhani speaking on the resolution 
impressed on the audience to cleanly understand 
that, while they sympathised wj||th. Moplahs and 
oppr^iated their exceptional value, they should 
. never tr^ to copy their methods of violence, for he 
believed that, by resorting to violence, the Moplahs 
had injured their own cause. He wanted oil 
Uahomedane to uoderetand that nop-violenoe 
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roust be considered and acted upon as an article of 
faithi The resolution wafi then put^^hd carried. * 
CONOIIATULATIONH TO THE Si K IIS * 

The next two resolutions were sauje as passed, 
by Oonjjress, con^ratuliting the Sikhs, pjirt'cuhirly ^ 
Gurdib Singli of Komagata Marn fame who had 
pone to j liU and appealing to Moderates among 
Mahotnedans ami those who did not helieve in 
Non-Co operation to help the movement by 
encouraging its congtniclivo progr.imino such as 
Swadeshi, communal unity, untouchabfiity etc. 

TuK iNPKrENOKNCK Kh>OLUTION 
The independence resolution was then taken up. 
The President Tlnzrat Mohdni made a dramatic 
announcement amidst nppliuse that hf5 proposed 
that the dtcision of tl)o Subjects Committee 
rejecting his re‘>olution re;»arding tho attainment 


of independence and destruction of British 
Imperialism would be held as final and represent- 
ing the opinion of'the mo jority in the League, 
hut that in view* of ^ the great importance of the 
Mil)jHct, ho wom^d a’l >vv ' a discussion on that 
resolution wi' hout . taking any vote. 

Azid Sobbini, who Lad moved the resolution 
in the Suhjectg Committee, also moved it in the 
Le’^gue. ^ He said he believed in Hindu Moslem 
Uiiit^^ as absolutely essential, in nor.-violent Non- 
Co-operafcion ns the only way to fight their battle, 
in Mr. Gmdhi as fully deserving the Dictntoibhip 
which had been invested in him by the Congress 
bi^t that. hcf also V^elieved that British Imperialism 
was tho greatest danger to Indij^ and the Moslem 
world and must Iw destioyeil by placiVig before 
them an ideal of independences 


THE KHILAFAT CONFERENCE • 


The All- India KhiliTat Conference met at 

• * 

Abmedabad on Dec 2d. Tiioro w'as a largo 
gathering of Mahomedans besides tho leading Non- 
Co-operators A number of ladies wore also 
present. ^ , . 

WlSM’OMi: Addukss 

Syed Ahmed A*li IJlvi, Chainnun'nf the* Recep- 
tion Committee, in welcoming tho delegates ge.vc a * 
historical dissertation nii the foundation of 
iUimedabad and its greatness under Mahornedtfin 
kings. Touching the political situation, ho em- 
phasised th^ absolute necessity of 'seeing through 
the present programme of the struggle, which, h^ 
was sure, would •riS India of the tyrannies* they 
were sutfef/ing under. Ho asked the Mahomedans 
as to whether they could rest content when the 
Fatwa of their feligious leaders l^ad been proscribed. 

• Puksident’s Speech 

Hakim Ajmal Khan, after having been,>for- 
mally elected president, delivered a long extem- 
pore speech reviewing the present position of 
India and the Islamic world in general. He said 
that after many vicissifudeB the Muslim King- 


doms were on ^ their feet again. The 'Central 
Asian Federation ■ of lndopo*ndent Islamic 
States,, promised a great future for Islam, 
greater than it was oven before the great War, 
The Stites of Ciucasi.i, Persia. , Afghanistan, 
Kg*ypt and regenerated Turkey held out the hopj 
of a Greater Islam Too (i reeks v^ei-e defeated by 
• the 'Kemalibts, he said, in spite of Biitish help. 
Afghanistan was now completely independent, as 
a result of the Anglo Afghan Treaty, for t/hich 
he cun^ratulaUd the Amir and his ministers for 

check-mating what he called the evil designs of 

% 

British Imperialism. The consolidation of the 
Islamic States of Azerbaijan, Caucasia and Persia 
w.is, he continued, as significant as tho great vic- 
tory of the Turks over tho Greeks, which com- 
pletely smashed* British diplomacy and had induced 
Franco to conclude a separate treaty with Angora. 
He hoped that, before long, Italy would follow the 
example of France, in spite of British efiforts to 
the contrary. He •emphatically declared that 
Britain alone was standing in the way of a real 
and just solution of the Middle Eastern questions 
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The President, Hakim Ajmal Khan then 

urged that they \n India should wot slacken 

their etibrts, for, as long 'as the K hilafat was 

not solved in a just fiaiAier, they should 

continue their struggle. He •then referred to 

the proposed Hound Table Conference and said, 

“ we want peace, but only by safe.guarding our 

rights of citizenship i^ud nation^^l honour.” He 

pleaded for toleration for those who diflercd from 

Non- Co-operators and exhorted them to make 

allowance for soldiers and policemen ‘and others 

like the moderates who hohl diiruent opinions 

but were as p itriotic^ as afiy of tliom. I le concluded 

< 

witli a reference to the Moplah distiu hAiic<is.and 

* • 

the train tragedy and urged the country to nrry 
on tt»<5 present struggle 

v^ith energy and fortitude, never forRcttinpr that 
they must take thc^r stand on the bed-rock of non- 
violcRco and love of truth. In nori-violtmce and 
capacity ft)r sutiering lay the .key to their in 

tluf struKifle for einuncipatioii. 

A rfRolutio^i of allegiaiico tn the Sultan of 
Turkey was passed, all standing. 

*The < bnferonije rosurned its sittings* in the 
evenir¥g«and resolved to appeal to all Muslims to» 
enroll as^ Volunteers and eu'illy disobey orders 
prohibiting public meetings by holding such meet- 
ings, provided they were certain that there was no 
possibility of violence. •’ ^ 

Before the Conference ad journed for the da}’ the 
President announced that the Subject'' Oornniittee 
of the Conference had, on the inoti )n of Mr. Aza<l 
Sobhani, supported by Mr. Tlnsrat .Mobani ai d 
by a majority, resolved to ask all Muhammadans 
and other communities to endeavor to destroy 
Biitisb Imperialism and secure complete inde- 
pendence. 

The mother of Ali Brothers made an appeal for 
the Angora Fund and several thousands were 
collected on the spot. 

Maulvi Abdul Majid Badajun moved the 
resolution which declared „ 

that, in spite of all elTorts which could bo humanly 
possible, the British G,overnraent hao deified justice to 


Khilafat and Punjab wrongs and had. on the other 
. hand, started full-fledged repression by imprisoning 
the leaders -iind by declaring unlawful the peaceful 
associations in order to stifle legitimate and peaceful 
agitation ; the Conference, therefore, called upon all 
0 Muslims ef, and above, the ago of 18 to join the 
I Volunteer Corps regardless of imprisonment and 
death. 

The Conference also desired that civil 

disobedience, by way of holding public meetings 

where they were prohibited, be entered upon, 

provided the Provincial Congress Committees 

were satisfied that there waj# no fear of violence. 

Stirring speeches were made in support of this 

resolution by Messrs Syed Sulaiman Nadvi, 

Abdui* Rahman and Mudansing, Chowduri 
♦ 

Rambhuj lutt and 0-ingadevi of Farrukhabnd and 
Jamnaiiai 

Another re-^olufeion congratulating JLhe Kemal- 
iNts in their t-uecesses wn.s also .adopted without 
discussion, ^ 

TuK iNrOKrk'NDKNiJK R»>OLl]TION 
A split occurred among the* Khilafat'sts over 
the rosolul&ion about independdneo. At the 
resumed sitting of the Khilafat Conference, 
when Mouiana Il.izrat Mokani was going to move 
his resolution declaiing as their goal Independen- 
ce and the destruction of 'tho British Imperialism, 
an objection rvas taken to its cunsideratioii by a 
momber of tlie Khilafat Subjects Committee, on 
the ground that, according to their constitution, 
i^) motion, which contouiplated achinge in their 
creed coul 1 bo tak^uj .^s adopted, unless it was 
voto<l for in the Subj.^ebs Conmnttoe by .a majority 
of two- thirds. 

President Hakim Ajnnl ' Kfum upheld this 
objection, and ruled tho “ I ndepemloiicc ” motion 
out of order. * 

After this, the Conference passed resolutions 
appealing for tho Angora Fund, condemning 
(Joyernment a^frocities in Malabar, sympathising 
with the Moplahs in their uuUetings and congratul- 
ating them on their sacriiiees in the cause of 
religion and condenining those Moplahs who were 
re.sponsible for forcible ebnversion of Tlindqs, 
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ri^HE fourth session of the National Liberal in discharging thoir primary duty of enforcfing 

I Federation of India commencGiV its sittings respect for authority, the Pawdit observed that 

at the Mayo Hall, Allihabid, on the 2H^h Dec, 


under the presidentship of Diiwan^ B thadiir 
L. A. Govindaraghava Iyer. 

It was attended by ‘JGl delegates besides a 
large number* of visitors. The attendance from 
Bengal included Sir l\ . G, (lupfca, J)r. Dwara- 
kanath Mitra, Prof. Horambachandra jMaitra, 
Mr. N. N. Sircar and Mi S P- Basu ; 
from Bombay, Mr. dauinadas llwarakadap, 
Mr. Kamath, M. L A,,^Mr. Dalvi, Mr. 
Dharamsey, M L 4J., Mr. Telang, Mr. Altekar. 
Mr. Vaze, and some meinbeis of the Servants of 
India Society ; Pi of. Jog of the Fergu'^sun Col- 
lege and ^ome of bis colleagiios ; from Centre! 
Provinces, lixo Bah.idur Miindle, Mr J i 3 aw.intb, 
Bar-at' Law, Mr J\:in(fekar, Editor, II it^twada and 
throe others ; from Madrasi, Sir P. S Siva- 
gwami Aiyar, Ml*. (J. A- N.itoHan, Mrs. Bosant, 
Mr. KinganatlA Mudaliar, M L C , aVid aboll^ 20 
oJbhers. There were present from Sind over half- 
a-dozen headed by ProttK^sor C^habilaui Iioin 

Lucknow came Pandit (lokarnath Mihra,Mr, A. I^. 

• • 

Sen and others. llieiPe wore also several dele- 
gates from Bonajes and other plaices 

Mu. Kvn/.iiu’k Wel( oml Ain>iMoss , 

Pandit Hii lay Vath Kun>ni, Cbairmin of the 
Il-^coption Ci^mmittee, read the iultre^.sof w(*>comn 
in which he reviewed tlie situation at sonjo length. 
He regretted that tlio visit of thfi Prince should 
have. roused pxssmns After corNlcmnii.g mteie.st- 
ed attempts til minimise the gravity of the 
situition in Malabar, the Pandit dealt at lenghli 
with the present politic »1 situation made acute 
by the application of the Crinrina^ Law Amend- 
ment Act in ^hc major ity of the provinces. He 
mentioned that the ect w.is being misustid mi 
applying it to KMIifai and Ojngrcs.s Volunteer 
organi,«ations, and while the Gov» rnmont were 
entitled in a hje^isure to the synjy>athy and co- 
operation of all peaceful and law abiding citizens 


the public opinion \vhich had throughout opposed 
I the retention of the /Jriminal Law Amendment 
' Acton the Statute' Book could not approve of its 
application to the volunteers. 

Ilo condemned the attitude of Sir Harcourt 
Butler in pirtiiaflar whose ^actions have signally 
failed to achieve the desire i fnirpo.so. In fact 
the hartals in Lneknow and Allaiiabad were nioi'^ 
complete than ilsewliere only beciuse of the 
general lesentrnent ag.ii 'N»,: tlie arrests, particular! v 
of P.indit Mo'al.d Neluu 

Hks prosocLition and iiii[>ri.stjumoiii sent a thnll of 
indignation through tin* Province, andliave done more 
to ac'’olerate leeling .ind aiionati* public, s.vmp.i'thy th.in 
anything else. Had the ( i overmnont deliheratcly .set 
about dtwising means to defeal the oliject they bad in 
view, they could sctTcelv have improved upon the 
method which they have pursued, 

In fact rejiression everywdicre Inv given a lillip 
to Mr, GamUii’s movornmiu i/f Civil l)Lsol)udioiice 
lie therefore mgod th** Go 'ornmont to retrace 
their at?jps ‘ A fal e s'^n'-e s)f prestige oi did y 
might make the situation widl ii i ernedi *blo. ” 

After urging on the necessity of v^j-hciting the 
Punjab wrongs and settling the Khilafat ipiestion, 
the Pandit lilluded lo the* gM*it mod of furthei 
coiistil ution tj adv.mec .ami referred to the state 
ments of the failine of the Dyaicliy. lie siid he 
couH huy ii'om personal knowle ^ge th.at it was 
true of the liiiiTtsl Pri)viece.s l)>5iichy had been 
found to hi* |>ie|iidield to tl t- growth of lle.sponsi- 
hlo ( jTovernaiont \o*,lu ng, hut ejui ageous statii.s 
manship, ho said, will sive the eountry from dis 
aster. 

While deplor.ng thifc thepropo ed Kound-Tabln 
Cuuferonco diil not come oil, ho condemned the 
resolution on Civil Disobedience passed at tlie 
(Jongress, an 1 s dd they would strenuou.slyoppo.se 
violcmce, no matter how biought about He con- 
cluded with the obs(u vat*'on^ that obedience to 
law foull bo secured to-day not by the adminis- 
trator, but^by the statesmaft, 
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Messages to Federation 
Mo8SAg€»< regretting absence were then read 
from Sir D * E. Wacha, Sir * Henode Mitter, Sir 
Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, Dewan Bahadur M. Kama- 

ohandra Ran, the Hon. Mr. JParan jpye, Mr. K. 

• 

Natarajan and others. 

Presidential Address 

After formal eloctieJh, Dowan Bahadai- Govinda- 
raghava Iyer, the President, deliven i hi.s address 
y/hich is a comprehensive survey • of the present 
political situation. analysed the causes ol • 

the present unrest, eximinod at seme lengtli the 

creed and programme of ^^oriiCo-oporation and 

• • 

dtdlned the position of tiie Liber.ils in the mattei • 
of t)ie ^\b)lihit and the Piiii]4l) wioiigs on tlw’ 
one hand and of Swaraj and tiie methods of 
ro|n‘ossion on the other. Ho recounted tJio various 
.stage> of Mr. Oarylhi’s programtiK*, pointed out 
tp^^ailure oV his campaign in it*- successive 
stages ^depl ored the boycott ol .M^hoois and «a)uncd.s 
and the gi-eat sacririccs and ‘-^idMiii.gr. tdu- r>m)»aign 
is- entailing on the ])e('ple at Urge without the 
poAsibiUty of any lelief wliatsoever. Ho spoki^ 
l‘urth(‘r of t4ie dangor.s of nia^s civil disobedience 
•and refeiTed to rdiu (‘ongioss heading for disaster 
in ordering suspen.sion of taxes, He said 

As roRards the siisponsiun of laxufa. ilie (hmg '^s 
sooner said than done 1 shall assume for arguniont s 
that it is pr.K'tKMhlo. but iiow is to la' el tamcd ’^ 
At%vhat tornhlo cost of human miseryv and human 
sutToring, and can it bo said that, '.^heii cacfeion pro- 
cesBOS are applied on a large scale, tho atmnspbero 
that is thus created will bo one of pure love and self 
abiiogatioD '* As I have already said nrorc tlnyi once, 
those stops are possible and likely to ho pr.>duotivo of 
useful results when taken in aiuiropnate luises as 
special measures by a sni.ill and compact h'^ly of m(»u. 

• When however a largo mass of people arc advised to 
take it by the very hypothesis, nothing hut chaos and 
. anarchy will he the result. 

• 

Wlnlo he criticised tho Congress drii.^tuailly 
for its rash and hoidlo^ig policy, lit' did not 
- spare the bureaucracy for its recent imd hods 
of re]>res»ion*and lack of mi.agi nation in dealing 
with the present -cixsia. Uo condemned the appli- 
cation of the Criminal Law' Amendment. Act an^ 


the Hoditious Meetings Act to suppress some 

• legitimate Vights of Non-Co-operators and others. 

•• • 

It has to'be recognised that Mr. Candhi and his 
lieutenants are perfectly sincere in their professions 

* of non-vioUmcc and are doing their best to see that 
I vioJcfico is not u.scd jn the carryin^oui of the pro- 

►gramme that they have resolved upon. Their endea- 
vours liavo*met with a considerable amount of success. 
The force cannot he ignored of the ohalloggo that 
Mr. Gandhi makes, i‘ why have no attempts been 
made tv) prove a single case ot intirtudation,” referring 
to the events in (\ilciitta during tho last ton days. 
Tho <"ourHo taken by the Government has this element 
i.'f wf^akness in it that it I'tfers a premium to persons 
anxious to h»’ ui tlie lime-ligiit. When some are 
arrested, nore come in. The gaol is considered tho 
pl.ice of freedom. N^o heroic measure can be suggest- 
ed on either sid^. The arrest of men of great 
respect. il)i!uy .ind of unimpcarhahlo chaructor like 
L.ila fiajput R.ii. Mr. (’ R. D.isf? Pandit Motilal Nehru 
and Bahu F^hagawafl Das cannot be contemplated 
without feelings of the very deopost regret. • 

Mr. Govindarnghiiva Iyer deplored tho failure 

of tho proposal for a Koiuid Tiblo* Conference 

primarily on account of aMc. Gandhi’s attitude. 

1 venture to think that this latesit move on the part 
of Mr, Gandhi will go a large way towards alienating 
tho sympathies of those not already committed to Non- 
Co>opnration, and the d«ty wull B(> more largely ro- 
cvigtusod aad acted upon, on the ]>afl of the people to 
^^phold peace and order. It mu be that the duties 
n! the (j-)vcranienl in the situation with which thev 
.irc,i<i>'ed ar^* iiiihcull to dis.diarge • but if a coriil igra- 
t' ')’• is to h^‘ .iveided.it beliL’A)S' them to observe all the 
rc, strain! that is possdiie -onsisteiitlv w'ith the 
mainten.im --rder. . Garc liis to he taiLvUi that 

MU'di moasuresas are onforT-oefare iu>t the outconio of 
penu' and do lu t d ‘goner, te U\ terror:'«u, or revenge. 

• • • 

Tjic S T»uh' Go'! Mir IKK 
Tl 1C Subjuct,'^ Commiuioo of the I cJcration sat 
tor live hours uu tfio '?d.)th t*) discu-^s tlio agond.a 
for t.he sosf^ioii. There 'vas an animated debJtto. 
/rue inipurtar^t ro solutions coiisiderod 'vero those 
urging furtdmr iorornr? .and candouiiiffi^ the [ "licy 
of yiaveriimeiit as outlined, in jibe extension of 
tha Criminal l/iw .\nmndrnont Act. A re.'-olu- 
tion to ask f y' praiincial autonomy and introduc- 
tion of rospousibiiity in the Oei^traM lovernmeiit 
AVIS un'iniaiotj-;!^ favoiirel, wh^lo. a warm and 
oxcit.od discission, coutred on tho Government’s 
policy •of repres.sion. 

Mrs. lhasant brought In a resolution favouring 
tho Govermnent policy, th.ough admitting that 
sumo local (h>\ oi mnoiiW- had made mistakes in the 
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application of the Act, but the United Provincea, 
Madras 4nd Punjab delegates solidly opposed . 
Mrs. Besant, whereas opinions were divided in 
the case of the Bengal, Bombay and Poona ^ 
delegates. Pandit Gokarnath Misra, Pandit \ 
Hirdyanath Kunzru, Messrs. A.^ P. Sen, G. A. 
Natesan* SirSivaswamy Iyer, Messrs. Prakash 
Nath Sapni, K, *P. Kaul and B. S. Kamat 
opposed Mrs. Besant, whereas Messrs. Jamnadas, 
Gadgil and Telang were among her supporters. 

In the end Mrs. Besaiit’s resolution was defeated 
by 45 votes to 23. 

^ t 

Mudholkar and Rash BEnAui Gnoss 

The Federation began the second day with two 
resoldtions moved from the chair, one e:xpressing 
the sense of loss to the country by the deaths of 
Mr. R. N! Mudholkar and Sir Rash Bohari 
Ghose and the other* according a most loyal 
welcome to the Prince. 

« 

Disobedience 

Sir P. 8. Sivftswamy Iyer moved the following 
resolution on Civil Disobedience ; 

The Federation is strongly of opinion that *the 
eampaign of civil disobedience, resolved upon by the 
Congress, is fraught with the gravest danger to the 
real interests of the coiyit^ and is bound to cause un- 
told suffering and misery to the people and earnestly 
appeals to the country not to follow a course which 
imperils peace, ordbr and personal liberty, and is 
hound to produce a mentality inirairal not merely to 
the present Government, but to any form of Govern- 
ment* 

At the suggestion of Mrs. Besant the follow 
ing was added to the resolution : 

“ and so far as achieving Swaraj, wlrich Indians of 
all political p'arties desired, it was bound to lead to a 
deplorable set-back to the progress of the country.” 

Messrs. Jaidnadas Dwarkadns, Pandit Pra- 
kash Narain Sapru, Pandit Gokarnath Misra, 
Professor Jog and a representative of*the Kisans 
spoke on thd redblution. 

The Reforms 

C When the Federation met next day Sir Fi 8 
Sivaswami Aiyar moved : — 

Thai in view of the experience obtained by the 
working of tbeBeforms Act, rapid growth of national 
ooDSciousncBS and the strong and growing demand 
SineDg all septiopp of people for a fuller cpntrpl over 


their destinies, this Federation strongly urges that (1) 
full autonomy 8h')uld be introduced in the Provincial 
Governments at the end of the first term of the vari- 
ous Legislatures, and (2) as rbgardi -the Central 
Government all subjects, except the defence, 
foreign affairs, relations with Indian States and 
ecclesiastical affairs should be transferred to popular 
control in the Central Government at the end 
of the first term of the Legislative Assembly subject 
to such safeguards as'may be suitable and necessary 
for the protection of all vested interests. 

The resolution was supported by Pandit Hirday- 
nath Kunzru and Dr. Dwarknath Mitter and wag 
passed. 

The Present Situation 

After this the Confore^ice adjourned for half- 
an hour to enable the Subjects Committee to re- 
conpider the* wording of the Resolution on the 
present situation arrived at in the previous night. 
Aftei. a few minutes discussion it was unanimous- 
ly agreed that the following olause be .added to 
the Resolution : 

It also draws pointed attention to the fact that 
some local Governments and local authorities iidVo 
acted with an excess of zeal and want of discretion in 
the matter of arrests and with harshnrss and severity 
in regard to sentences of which the Federation strong- 
ly disapproves. 

The Conference resumed its sittings. The Presi- 
dent announced that a unanimous decision regard- 
ing the drift resolution had boon arrived at 
and that the only material change was the 
addition of a clause condemning the action of 
certain local governments and the harshness and 
severity of sentences imposed on Non Co-opera^^ors 
by cortaiii local t^pthorities. 

Mr. G. A. Natesan then moved the following 
resolution : — 

“This Federation fully realises the difficulties of the 
Government in dealing with the present critical situa- 
tion and the inevitable dangers to the country of a 
campaign of civil disobedience and the necessity for 
protection of peaceful and law abiding citizens agamst 
any interference w.:th their liberties, and it recognises 
the duty of all patriotic citizens to support the Govern- 
ment in all measures necessary for the maintenance 
of peace and order, but it views with great concern 
the inauguration of a policy of indiscriminate arrests 
and extensive application of the Crimina,! Law Amend- 
ment Act, and is strongly of opinion that such a 
policy defeats its own ^object by alienating popular 
sympathy and aggravating the general unrest. It 
also draws pointed attention to the fact that some 
looal Governronts and locgl authorities hav© acted 
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with excess of zeal and* want of discretion m the 
matter of arrests and with harshi^ss and severity 
in regard to sentences of which the Federation 
strongly disapproves. It, therefore, urges on Govern- 
ment the immediate reconsideration of its policy in 
order to ease the present situation^" 

Mr. Natbsa» on the ^Situation 

In moving the resolution Mr. Natesan pointed 
out that Government by their methods of whole- 
sale and indiscriminatiiD arrests l^ive defeated the 
very object for which they have resorted to 
repressive measures. 

The following is a euinnifiry of hi.s Speech; — 

The resolution was drafted carefully and altet 
anxious consideration. Bp said tjiat the develop- 
ment of non-co-oporation movement was a 
revolt against law and order *and ft jvould.nol 
paralyse Government but would ultimately iTriiig « 
ruin and disaster to the people ot India. He admit-, 
tod as asmatter of fact that some of the “ hai;tal8 
wore voluntary but there were instances •when 
pressure and intimidation were hrovight upon 
pedplo. He said they all would agree that in attempts 
to put down the ovil, (Toveriiment had overstepped 
all reasonable boumls. He spoke ot the universal 
coai^pinatiou of the apidicatio'n ot the Act by Indians 
of all shades of opinion and he slated that even 
taking the provocation oH'orod ip some -‘ases into 
consideration he did not thhik that circumstances 
warranted the extension of the Act. Whjiohemost 
severely condemned nou-co-operaturs for otganising 
“hartals” against^tho visit of the I’rince, be thought 
GovornnierU’s actiou defeated the very object they* 
had in view. , Ho appreciated the \ jceroy s williug- 
^uess to Jkave a conference, ^hile paying great 
tribute to Mr (xaudlii lie deeply regretted that Mr, 
Gandhi did not agree to the Round Talile Uonforeiicc. 

Mr. Jamnaclrts Uwarkadas, Mrs. I>36antif 
Mr. JSachindra Nanda Boae and Dr. Mitt 3 r word 
amcpjg those who justilied Govern njont’a action. 

Mr. B S. Kamat in supporting tlie rtssolution 
urged for consideration the precise attitude with 
which the Biberals had to look at the Govornpient’s 
policy and the reasons* why they could not approve 
of the course of action which Government had 
thought fit to take.’ He further said : ~ 

• Whether the present was aforeignprulo or mixed rule 
it was With a friendly spirit of cu-oporatiou and with 
a view to help Government to make the constitutional 
reforms a success that they rftust look at the question. 
Secondly it should not be looked at from the point of 
view of a magistrate. Lord Heading came to this 
country from Bngland imbued with the ideas of law 
end justice and has looked ats the question from the 
point of view of a lawyer or 9 magistrate but not from 
that of a statesman. Jfilrs. Besant had referred to 
oonditions in Bombay^ If the oondiUon^ had been so 


bad in Bombay why had not the Bombay Government 
proclaimed the area and applied the Seditious Meet- 
• ings Act. What had not been found nedessary in 
Bombay ^as* not necessary in other provinces 
where the situation that had been created in Bombay 
did not arise. 

y Pandit hirdyanath Kunzru regretted that sup- 
‘porters of^he resolution spoke against it. Their 
support, he said, was even more embarassing 
than their opposition would have been. And 
in explaining the resolution he observed ; — 

It 18 a matter of the deepest regret to us that as a 
result of the disturbances whiqh occurred recently in 
Bombay, government were temporarily thrown off 
their balance and in the excitement occasioned by 
these disturbances adopted a policy which I am sure 
they now regret. •May I say once more, to remove 
the misapprehension, that we are not by any means 
against the maintenatice of law and order? We have 
, made our view unmistakably clear on that point, not 
merely toj^ay but during the last two years. But we 
cannot mippori Government blindly. We cannot 
Ignore the fact tkat Government is npt concerned 
merely with the administration of laws. We shall 
ha\e to bear in mind that there is such a thing as 
policy and that unless this higher consideration, unless 
what Mr. Gokbale used to call the higher purpose of 
British rule in India is»keptin view, no law, no exercise 
of authority, no repression would •avail to alleviate 
the discontent which eiasts in the country to<>day 
(Loud I hoers). • 

Mr, A. P. {Son and a Zamindar delegate made 
strdng speeches condemning the Government’s 
policy'. 

An amendment to tb(f rflsolution, that, il‘ the 
Government yrould not give eljfect to the resolu* 
• tion, co-operators would become Non -Co- operators, 
could not bo moved for want of notice. 

• The orginal resolution was passed, 

OtIIKK Bi^SOLUTffjXS * * 

The Fedeniiiion then passed a number of resolu- 
. tions including one regarding state lhanagement 
of railways and another suppertJing present meas- 
ures against Moplahs, also expressing horror at 
the Podanur* prison- van tragedy and • hoped 
those responsible for the crime wguld.be brought 
.to book. * • . 

Resolutions* expressing dissatisfaction at the 
. inadeqdacy of the Viceroy’s action regarding the 
Punjab Martial Law prisoners and for suitable 
punishment of the officers found guilty during 
the Martial Law adotinistration, urging for the 
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reviBion of the Turkish Treaty, appreciating the 
the servides at the Imperial C inference of the Rt. 
Hon, Mr. Srinivasa Sastri for obtaining e^ual status 
for Indians in the Empire, and we)9oming the 
resolution of tthe Imperial Conference regarding 
the status of Indians in the Kmpi;:'e, a/id trusting 
that the position of Indians in Eist Africa 
would bo doterminod in accordance with the 
policy approved of by the Imperial Confei*ence 
were also p.iS'?o(]. 

A resolution calling upon the people<to remove 
aex disqu ililicition for Iraiiohise as Madras and 
Bombay had clone, and another resolution 
appealing to the Liberal Leagues and other allied 
orgahisations to combat Non Co- operation by 
systematic propaganda were also passed. 

'Officjk BKAuii-Ks roll 1922 

Sir P. S. Sivas<vainy Iyer and Mr. G. A. 
Natesan were efe^tod General Secreturiee of the 
Federation lor npxt year. 

The Federatj^on was invited to meet next year 
at Nagpur. 

Pkesiuent's C.oncludino Speech * 

The President in his cjncluding speech, after 
thanking the Reception Committee for their 
excellent arr.ingouient.s, referred at some length to 
the lead given to the country by the Federation. 

We have shown, m the lirst place, that the country 
has arrived at a stapo of self-consciousness, when it 
is impossible for it to be satisfied with things as thpy 
stftind, that we must have provincial autonomy com- 
plete and that so far as the Central Govorninont is 
concerned there ougl\^ to be a largo measure of res- 
ponsibility in it, only such subjects as are absolutely 
indispensable, ^iccording to the British Government 
and the British p&op[e for the safety of the British 
Empire, to be reserved. We have made that perfectly 
clear. We Jiave also made it perfectly clear that these 
are merely steps to complete rospousihle government. 
We have also not minced mittors wlSon we spoke on 
the present situation and the poliey that has been 
adopted with* reference to the presont situation. 

Dealing wifcti the measures adopted by Govern- 
ment to combat non co-operation the P^eei^ent 
showed where exactly Liberals stand : 

Now the position stands thus. If it was merely the 
administration of the ordinary law of the land some- 
times with rigour aud sometimes not with -rigour, 
according to, the exigencies of the situation, there 


would not have been this large amount of criticism to 
which the Goveimment has been subjected and this 
wave of indignation that has spread from one end of 
the country to the other. But the misfortune was 
this, that in the application of measures which 
Government has riisolved upon to enforce, it invoked 
the aid not of the ordinary .law of the land but of 
certain provisions Vrhich have been reserved for 
extraordinary occasions, provisions which were consi- 
dered to be necessary in circumstances altogether 
different from those that are now being dealt with. 
And no wonder, therefore, particularly when a 
committee has sat to consieler the question and has 
recommended the repeal of these provisions as early 
as possible,' that the country felt indignant that such a 
provision as this should have been enforced at a time 
V. hen they, expected a policy of conciliation to be 
adopted in respect of them ; and this indignation was 
u no way lessoned when it was found that the actual 
application of the measure had in no way tended to 
bring about the result which was expected. 

The resolution which the Federation bad passed 
almost un«)nimouBly clearly lays down tbe position 
of Liberals. The President drew attention to it 
and said : 

It sympathises with the difficulties of the Govern- 
ment, but at the same time, it points out that there has 
been a liability to excess, pot merely a liability, ^o 
excesses but there have been actually excesses, with 
the resutlt that the^country is greatly alarmed at the 
policy that has been adopted, and ^ also ask that 
policy should be reversed and that measures 
should be taken by all means, and the Government 
will have the support of every iuyal and patriotic 
^citizen who is able and far-sighted enough to, see that 
it is not tbe needs of to-morrow or the day after to- 
morrow which have to be looked to but it ' *.the conli- 
nuify of progress and the attainment of the goal that 
have to be secured within as short d time a.s possible. 

I say everybody who recognisos these aims would 
^be thtf first to support the Government in any measure 
vihat may be taken. Only what he insists upon is this. 
Let it not be harsher than the needs of the situation 
require. Trust yourself as far as possible to the tjrdi- 
nary law of the laud and if you think that the ordinary 
law is ndt sufficient, there are the constituted repre- 
sentatives of the people, constituted by your own 
constitution go to iheiii, put the position before 
them and get their consent and then you will have a 
larger measure of support in tne country. That is the 
meaning of the resolution on the present situation. 

He then pointed out the dangers of Civil Dis- 
obedience and fervently appealed to the country 
to take to constitutional agitation, which would 
achieve Swaraj. In conclusion he said ; 

We shall work for the ends we consider proper and 
necessary. If the ends, some of the ends, happen to 
be common, so much tbit better because you wUl find 
here two volumes of foroes working for the same ends 
and their result would be better than that achieved if 
there be only ope volume of forces working. We want 
that the pritlciples which we profess* the principles 
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we act upon, must be made clear to the world and 
therefore we cannot associate oiiAolvos with any 
movement w)iich, whatever might be the professions, 
very sincere, of the leaders thereof, in our humble 
Judgment is sure to end in violence and consequences 
most disastrous to the permanent "good of the country 
which they and we love alike, these circumstan 
ces, ladies and gentlemeik, I believe our party has 
justified its existence. There has not been as much 
propaganda as there should have been and 1 am sure 
that the resolution that we have adopted this time 
will find its echo in the hearts of every one who is in 
a position to advance ^e Liberal cause and we shall 
have a larger and larger number of persops taking to 
the propaganda of Liberal principles so that the 
cjjuntry will be able to know what Jt is that 
are aiming at and they will know thiii wo are 
equaHy sincere like the iion-co-operatora to^ 
achieve the end which we^ all have in view, namely* 
the attainment of Swaraj • as jquickly as possible . 
They will then see that if there is jiuy dilferoiu e be- 
tween the non-co- operators and us it is a* diilerenc« in 
method, but difFercnco which is very vital indeed. 1 
have not the slighfest hesitation that if we only put 
forth oui^efForLs steadily as tira^goes on there will be 


a progressive accession to our ranks until, in the words 
of Mahatma Gandhi himself truth will prevkil and the 
country will*ind what it is that is bast to its interests. 
I join with Mrs. Das in asking the question, ^Dol 
stand for India in her present struggle?’ A very per- 
tinent queftion indexed and it retiuircs a very satisfac- 
tory and unmistakabiu answer. TheP Liberals are as 
much for Igdia in this struggle as the non-co-operators 
are, so far as their patriotic instincts go, so far as their 
anxiety to see that the country gets its projfer place 
IQ the world is concer/fed. In the object we have in 
view we are at one with the non-co-operators but we 
take leave to doubt the propriety of the methods 
that they have suggested, and after having deliberated 
the question with all the ability, with all the maturity 
of understanding that we are •able to command we 
think thattho methods that have been suggested are 
not the correct methods and we are as such entitled 
as they are entitled, .to our opinion and to act ou this 
opinion, 

TLo session then (mine to a (dose. In the evening 
the Hiiii’ble Mr. C. V. Chintamani oritart&ine(] 
the President and delegates of the Federation, 


THE INDIAN SOCIAL CONFERENCE 


Mr, K Natarajan, Kditor«of the Indian Social 
presided over the Indian Social .Confer- 
ence held at Ahmedabad op ifecembijr A 

larjje number of ladies including Mr.s. ^Motilal 
Nehru and Mrs. Siirojiiii Naidu were present. 

Dr, Kanuuga, Chairni.in of the lleccptioii Corn- 
mittee, in^elcoming the delegate.^, urged that^uir 
progress a nation would be gioally hampered 
by the retention of the caste system.^ Tie pointed 
out that even the advocates of caste admitted that 
the ifiinute divisions of sub-castes must go. Un 
touchability was the cause of •their National 
degi'adation, and, therefore, every ollort must be 
made to get India rid of this evil. 

Mr. Natarajan who spoke extempore traced the 
•growth of the social, reform movement in India 
and said : 

• 

That it aimed at ensuring for every man and woman 
a perfect heritage and perfect environment. Remarriage 
of widows of tender age, raising of luurnageablo age 
of girls and woman's education were the three 
main activities (jf the social reformers for some time, 
hut later there were found other fields of work, such 
as anti-touch movement and ^anti-drink campaign. 
While English education, had done a lot of good, 
unfortunately, there came with it drunkenness which, 
for a long time, greatly hindered *the» progress of 
social reform. 


Tie cuugiatulated the c()*uiitry on its political 
awakening and its determined sitand against the 
evil of drisik, Touching the {^oblern of mi- 
tducbabliity lie referred in glowing tei ms to Mr. 

Oamihi’s work and said that 

• 

Mo Swarajya, could be obtained or worth having, 
unless and until the Naty>n, as a whole believed 
m heart and soul that evSry^itizou was entitled to 
eiiual rights To condenin any cldSB of people as 
unttmcllables was to declare theraselves entirely unfit 
to exercise any powers of Government 

lA conclusion, Mr. Natarajan dwelt upon social 
sq/wice, and insisted on the necessity of good 
ti^ining to all social workeis, for, otherwise, tUe 
movement w.i.s^ likely to do more harm than good. 

Kesolutions were then passed sqpperting Dr. 
Gourds Civil Marriage Hil*, ^ rac.c)m mending the 
abolition of untouchahility and caste system, re- 
(juesting the Indian Ministers to declaic prohibi- 
tion to be the goal of their excise policy and 
advising the public bodies, etc., provide ample 
facilities for gi^s and grown up wom*en in getting 
iiH- round education. 

Sovcral ladies and others spoke on the resolution 
.sympathising with the victims of Malabar riots 
without distinction of ra^e or creed and according 
support to the relief funds started for^tlieir benefit- 
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l&OUTH INDIAN SOCIAL WORfC£RS* CONFERENCE 


The South Indian Social Workers' Conference 
was held at Madras on. Decemb^jr* 30, with 
Mr. G. K. Devadhar, Vice-President of the 
Servants of India Society, in the chair. There 
was a large *Tm ruber of delegates, both Ijadios, 
and gentlemen, fron the various parts of the 
presidency. Mr. Devadhar. in his presidential 
address urged the social workers to have a 
clear idea of their goal and of the work that 
should be done. Uu gave instances of the helds 
of social work and pointed out how tfiey should 
be dealt with. He laid specvil omphasis on the 
education of women, the elevation of the depres- 
sed classes, and on the organisation of social 
work. Speaking of the necessity for organisations 
throughout the Presidency, he^said. 

that there was no use of confining themselves to 
the city of Madras a/id passing resolutions in the 
hope that they wcvild reach men in different corners 
of this Presidency, They must have a central place 
where Social Service Leagued or associatione ought 
to be started, ^hey myst have a training school 


where the workers should l)e trained and they must 
also have a regiflar secretariat and also they must 
have regular literature and they .must have treasure 
or the sinews of war. * 

On the second* day several interesting paperff 
relating to social work word read. Then a number 
of resolutions were .passed. One of them wanted 
a strong representative Committee to settle labour 
disputes by conciliation ani^ arbitration. Another 
resolution^ urged non payment of grants to educa- 
tional institutions refusing to admit children of 
all communities including the depressed classes. 
'A third resolution declared absolute prohibition 
necessary in th^ best interest of the country and 
requested the Government to work towards 
achievement of this aim within a reasonable and 
Hmijted period. Resolutions urging among others, 
better travelling and other facilities in the rail- 
ways, formation and federation of social service 
leagues, training of »nursoB and midwives, voca- 
tional training etc, were also passed. 


THE ALL.INDIA CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 

% 


The oighth session of the All-India Christian 
Conference met at' Lahore on Dec. ^8, with 
Professor S. 0. Mukerjee, M. L. C., of Bengal, as 
President. The President, in the course of his 
address, referred*to the present political situation 
and said that 

even to a very suptrlicial observer it is perfectly 
plain that the economic condition of the masses i» so 
J^d that it js a most congenial soil for the breeding 
of discontent, that labour strikes are only sympto- 
matic of the prevailing economic distress 

Though the programme of Non- 
Oo-operatfbn had proved a practical failure, the spirt 
of Kon-Co-operation had spread iar au.d wide and had 
become a povFecful* factor in producing unrdst and 
dissatisfaction throughout the country. The spirit of 
Non-Co-dperation was exercising a powerful influence 
over 'the masses, and was prodixing a kind of 
mentality in them which was anything but favourable 
to the present bystem of adminis|Jiration. 

OoDtinuiqg,*' the President said that the 
refusal on the part of Non- Co*- operators . to a 
political truce was a blunder of the first 
magnitude and might prove a fruitful source of 
further trouble in the near future. After refer- 
ring to rCommunal matters he concluded by 


sa^ingf' that Swarajya within the Empire nvas 

« 

their goal and that they were detern^ined to 
achieve it by consjitutional means. •' 

The Conference met again on liDth and 30th 
to ^consider resolutions, the most, important 
among thohi being that relating to the present 
situation, it is as follows : 

“Thut in*order to restore peace and harmony in the 
country it is necessary for the Government to adopt a 
policy of conciliation by ceasing to put into force the 
Criminal L»w Amendment Act, 1908, and the Preven- 
tion'bf the Seditious Meetings Act and by releasing 
those arrested and imprisoned under these Acts, 
while on the other hand the campaign of Non-Co- 
operation should forthwith be suspended by the 
leaders of Non-Co-operation. * 

*That a Round-Table Conference be arranged of 
some leading Non-Co-operators, Moderates and 
Government otiicials to see on what ground a com- 
promise can be brouglft about." 

This was passed ; as also another resolution 
relating to Bwadeshj Movement : 

This Conference is Strongly of opinion that a true 
Swadeshi spirit should dominate every sphere of the 
Indian Ohiistikn. 
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That aa an expression Sf our Snradesbi spirit we 
must forthwith start wearing cioths af Indian manq- 
faoturs. 

• 

Thil Conference recommends that all provincial 
leagues do make strenuous ofTortf to find ways and 
means of inculcating the Swadeshi spirit in Indian 
Christians through loo^Cl leagues and lose no time in 
putting such a programme hito effect. 

The Conference also passed another resolution 

advocating a larger measure of responsible govern* 

% 

ment in the provinces and introduction of 
responsibility in the central Government. Other 
resolutions dealt with the grant of fr^^nchise to 
womeYi under the Reforms Act, the treatment of. 


Indians in South and East Africa, the labour 
unrest in trhe country, prohibition and industrial 
and teehnfcal education. ^ 

A resoljition was brought before the Con- 
ference to record its appreciation of the sacrifices 
made by Mr. George Joseph and Mr. Stokes in 
the cause of the country, but as it was liot dis- 
cussed in the Subjects Committee, the President 
put it to the Conference. The motion for leave 
to discuss the resolution was rejected by the 
casting vote of the President. Ah a protest the 
volunteers of the Conference struck work. 


•THE CEYLON NATIONAL CONGRESS 

• . — r— • 


The third ses^^ion of the Ceylon Nationaf 
CongresB^was held at Colombo en 22nd December, 
Mr. J. C. Periora, K. C. presiding. Mr. E. 
Samaramawikreme, Advocate, Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, in his speech welcoming the 
deregat^ reviewed the present political situation 
and dwelt with the recent debate in the local 
Legislature on the subject of reforms. 

The President irk a lengthy address referred to 
the secefiston of the north (i e , Jall na) from the 
Cpngress awd declared that the*Congres.s has i\ot 


appointing elected Ceylonese Councillors in "’the 
Executive CuunciL lie would have no division 
of subjects into reserved and transferred as in 
India nor would he make thh Ceylonese Executive 
Councillors responsible to the Legislature. The 
members will be respopsible t<h the Governor 
and will held office during the f>eriod of the 
Cdlincil which elected them. lie advocated 
constitutional methods for attaining these objects 
• and declared that in the end they would certainly 
achieve their object. - - 


deviated one hair’s breadth from the original 
principles on which it was formed. Referring to 
the political reforms, the President ^’emphasised 
that ibeir goal was Home Rule under the British 
•Flag and as the people were not, in his opinion, 
yet full prepared for it 

wo want for the present to take the* necessary 
steps, the preliminary ste^s that must be taken, to lit 
us for ultimate Home Rule. The first and foremost 
step that we say should be taken and which we 
consider our irreducible olaim is that we should have 
a territorially elected ’majority in the Legislative 
Coynoil of Oeylon. We shall be satisfied witli nothing 
less and until we get it we shall fight feft it. Let there 
be no mistake about it. The foremost principle upon 
which all the actions of Congress are based is this, 
namely, a territorially elected majority in the Legis- 
lative Council. 

He then oondhmned the principle of communal 
representation, quoting the / authority of the 
Indian Reforms Report and asked for a greater 
^bare in the adminetration of the C/olony by 


The ffirst iiesolution that wat pasHcd is as 
♦follows 

(1) The Legislative Council should consist of about 
fift:|j members of whom a substantial majority should 
be ejected according to territorial divisons upon a wide 
male franchise and a restricted female fiTUnchise and"* 
the Council should elect its own speaker* 

** » 

(2) The Legislative Council should contin;je to have 
fi^l control over the. Budget and there Should be no 
divisioq of reserved and transferre^l subjects. 

(3) The Executive (Council should consist of the 
Governor as President assisted by official *and un- 
official members o^whom not Jess than half should be 
unofficials chosen from the members of the Legislative 
Council elected according to territoVial *’ divisions, 
such members to be responsible for the ^administration 
of Departments placed under their chargfi. 

On* the second day resolutions were passed 
urging the removal of residential qualification, 
publication of the Reforms Scheme by the Govern - 
ment before adoption by the Governor, and for 
the dropping of the Salaries Commission Report* 



BRITISH TRADE AND INDIA 

By Mr. U. K. DORAISWAMI PILLAI, n.A., l.t. 


G reat Britain is, at present, making frenzied , 
attempts^ to recover* her pre'<Vai> economic 
status. The chaotic condition of the European 
exchanges, (he uncompromising attitude of \ 
America towards allied indebtedness! and parti- 
cularly Jbhe rise of U.S A , and Japan as her trade 
rivals have greatly affectetl her manufactures. 
Internally, she is face to face with an economic 
crisis only equalled by the one caused by the 
Napoleonic Wars of ‘the last century. , 

Sir Leo Ohiozzi^ Money wrote : 

At this moment with the iro*Ii and steel and ship- 
building trades at a .standstill, and another trades, 
whether of necessity or of luxury at a low ebb, it is 
doubtful whether we are earning the livelihood of one- , 
half of our population. Our great population is large- 
ly living on reserve and the process has a time limit/ 

The 3 million men, unem^oyod, have added 
considerably to the g\pom of the picture. 

The United 4\ir>.gdom now depends upon 
America, especially for its raw cotton and food- 
stuffs, The supply of the former commodity has 
been considerably cut off in 1921, tho cotfon 
acreage in U. S. A. being only 27,875,750, as 
against 37,04.3,0.30 in 1920. A new tarifV law of 
that country threatens Jier food supply for which 
the British consumer will have to piy higher rates 
in future. “ Alfeady France, Spafn, -Bwitzerland, 
and Sweden, have inaugurated new legislation, 
heavily penalising foreign manufactured goods 
^nd the da}r seems to be not distant when ewary 
important manufacturing country, outside Great 
Britain wUl be surrounded by a high taiilV wall.” 

TJiese conditions would leave England with only 
one alternative t the development and consolida- 
tion of the resoiircef^ of the British Empire, for 
her (Britain) ultimate benefit, l^lie shibboleth of 
Imperial Preference incessantly advocated by res- 
ponsible British statesmen, has been done cbieflfy 
with this end in view. 

Great Britain has ,now to face in India two 
rivals in J|pade who threaten to oust her ultimately 
from the profitable Indian field. India now 
imports only about 46 per cent, from the United 


Kingdom while before the late war she was 
imjiorting 63 per cent, on an average; Japan and 
U. S. A. have figpred very largely in the impoirt 
trade of India after the war. Her import from 
those countries have risen from 2 per cent, and 
3 per cent, respectively, in pre-war times to 20 per 
cent, and 10 per cent, respectively after the war. 
It would be seen that Japanese trade with India 
has advanced by leaps and bounds, while IT. 8. A. 
has made^ very 'marked advance at the same time, 
** American trade with India has grown from 
35,00,000 dollars in 191,4-15 to about 180,000,000 
dollars in 1920-21, and her prospects are 
oHter with Indian fn^.rchanta than with the 
foreigners, who are mostly British and very 
keenly jealous of their prestige.” 

Thus with a prospect of practical exclu- 
sion from the trad© of Western countries, 
her trade with India considerably diro^'ltirk'^d, 
it is natur.il that the com noe|rcial opinion of 
Great Britain should concentrate upon the 
Kmpirh and particulaily on Indian resoufeas. 
That opinion is, at present, largely .led by 
Lancashire, which, has definitely shown itself hos- 
tile to India’s fiscal and industrial aspirations. 
But. the attitude of Mr. Montagu and tho Viceroy 
so far seem ‘.utisfactory ; and only the most sym- 
pathetic statesmanship on the part of those in 
whose hand lies the destiny of India can save 
the country from l)3ing sacrifioed to English com- 
mercial interests which are completely antagonis- 
tic to those of India, inspite of the large measure 
of fiscal autonomy which our country is said to 
possess after tho reforms The appointment of 
the Fiscal Commission with a large Indian person- 
nel is encouraging, but it has to face the 
** diehards ” of Manchester and even of Indie. 
In fact, one witness urged that India should 
welcome Imperial Preference ** on' the ground that 
military and naval, assistance afforded by the 
empire was well worth a sacrifice on indie’s pert 
economically ” 1 ! 
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SPEECH AT JODHPUR BANQUET 

On the SOth Nov. nighty a State Banquet was held 
atJodhpiirin honour of the Prince^ After the 
Royal Toaet^ the Maharaja proposed the health of the 
Bis Royal Highness. The Prince said in reply : — 

I must thank Your Highness very cordially for 
the warm terms in which you have \)roppsed my ^ 
health. Before I came here, 1 began to study the , 
history of Jodhpur in tho imperial » Gazetteer. 1 
have a quarrel with the author of that •work who 
records that Jodhpur, as its other name, Marwar, * 
or the regibn of death implies, is an inhospitable 
tract. Your Highness has, however, taken care 
that f should see a good deal of life at Jodhpur 
and enjoy the most ninbounded hospitality and 
whfitftSv^tbe learned author of the volume in 
^jquestion may aay« 1 shall take awaf^ with me from 
Marwar nothing but the kindliest recollections. 

It* has been a gre%t pleasure to me to visft the 
premier Hathor State in Rajputana. The Rathors^ 
from the dn,^ df Asoka, have nq^er been among 
those who are content to sit still and wait for 
opportunities and events. All through the cen- 
turies they have acted on the belief thift men with < 
stout hearts, strong swords, and swift steeds can 
make history and have carved their * name in 
characters which can never be effaced in the annals 
of the Deccan, and of Rajputana. • 

* 

In 1818, the Jodhpur «State concluded a treaty 
with the British Government and from that year 
the State and its Rulers have honoured that tio 
with the most unswerving loyalty and devo- 
tion. To a fine record of assistance in the Indian 
Mutiny and of fighting for us on the North-West 
Frontier of India in 1897-98 and in China in 
1901 the States have now added the glorious char- 
acter of their work in the great War. The late 
Ruler of the Stale, His Highness the Mahara ja 
Sumer Singh, threw himself wjbh enthusiasm into 
the cause. Needs in men, money and other 


j^ntributions were not only met, bu|i were fore- 
ajbialled ere they arose. He proceeded to the 
front himself. 

I had the pleasure of meeting him in France* 
After his lamented death, the Council of Regency 
carried on the work with similar vigour. For five 
years the Jodhpur Imperial Service Lancers served 
at the front in mi^ny fields with honour. I hod 
the honour* of inspecting this gnllatit regiment 
which won distinction early at Haifa, where 
Major Thakur Dalpat Singh, M. C., met his death 
at the head of his regiment. • 

^ I take this opportunity of paying a tribute to 
.the men of the Jodhpur State, who fought and 
died for the great cause. True to Rathor tradi- 
tion these men hefd honour and bravery to be 
dearer than life itself. Years ipyll pass away^ but . 
the memory of their brave* deeds will pever 
fade. 

1 am deeply gratified to have Your Highness 
the Ruler of this State* and the ELeir to these 
great traditions attached to my staff during my 
inefiao tour. I congratulate Your Highness 
on your being made as an Honorary Captaii^ ia 
,our Forces. 1 much enjoyed *8eeiDg your famous 
Eisala with you this afternoon. JL know that 
they will keep up their rbpiftation uqder Your 
Highnosi^’ leadership. 

1 also meet Tiere to night an* old and trusted 
friencLof my family, Hie Highnees the * Maharaja 
Sir Pratap Singh. His Highness gave up his 
own. gaddi to wetch and guide the fortunes of 
Jodfipur during the succeweive minorities and to « 
lead its rulers in those traditions of Rajput 
loyalty .and gallantry, m \vhich*he bolds bo high 
a , place himself. Few men can hope place 
behind^ them so mnfiy yeais honoiynbiy 'y}»ent •in 
the exorcise of Ihobo high qualilicjf. * L need not 
assure you, Sir Pratap Singbf what a very r^al 
pleasure it is to nseot )ou once more. 

I trust I have not taxed }our patience too long. 

I give Your HighitrsM my most sincere good 
wishes for a long and prosperous dareev as a 
ruler pf your spTendid heritage which 1 shall 
watfflii with the ki enest interest. I will now ask 
my fellow-guests to join me in drinking to the 
health of His Highness the Maharaja T’mar Singh 
and also the health of Maharaja Sir Piatap Singh, 
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B1KA.NIR STATE BANQUET 

The Prince i>f Wales arrived ap^ikanir at 10 
A. M. on find Dec. Speaking at the State 
Banqmty His Royal Highness said : — ‘ ^ 

I thank Your Highness very warmly for the 
kind ^nd eloquent words in which you have 
proposed my health and for J^our lavish hospitality. 

I shall gladly convey Your Highness’s loyal 
message to the King- Emperor. 1 must ask Your 
Highness to be sd good as to thank ^vour Legis- 
lative Assembly for their kind resolution of ' 
welcome. ‘ I need not assure Your Highness that 
I have been looking forwt^rd keenly to my visit 
to eBikanir from many motives. In the first 
place, I desired to renew and strengthen my deep 
personal friendship for Y^our Highness by my visit 
to you in your home, and in the second place I 
wished to have the ^irivilege of seeing the capital 
of this State and to try to judge for myself what 
is the magic of this desert environment which 
makes loyalty to my house Oourish here lik^ a 
green bay tree and stimulates a friendly rivalry 
with other States t6 stand first in the service of 
the Empire. 

The services rendered by the Bikanir State 
and its rulers are too well known to you all to 
need embellishment at my hands. Time distn tog- 
rates most things, but while the treaty which 
•began our connexion has passed its centenary, ^he 
friendly relations which it established defy time 
and still Nourish with the pulse of vigorous and 
lively youth apd, thank God, bring us closer 

• t _ • 

together. Eveh before Your Highness’s time the 
British Governmen#^had ample proof of the loyal- 
ty of your State and the help given in the Afghan 
War anefthe Sikh canipaigns and the gallant 
conduct of the Maharajah Sirdar Singh, who sheV 
tered the British in the Mutiny and cg-ophra^ed 
against the rebels in Hansi and Hissar, stood out 
to show the construction which the Bikanir State 
placed on tbeir treaty obligations, 


. After your accession Your Highness let no 
opportunity pass of showing that the British 
Government ought to rely implicitly on the 
traditional loyalty of your State and on your 
personal attachment*ta the.Oi'uwn and the Empire, 
Y our Highness’s Camel Oorps served with distinc- 
tion in China, and*it again took the field strength- 
ened by three extia Companies at the outbreak 
of the Great War and wbrthily maintained the 
Rajput tradition of staunchness and fidelity. 
^Your Highness’s speech and my inspection this 
afternoon have recalled to me my pleasant associa- 
tions with this Corps on the Suez Canal during 
the war, when ^jhey were helping to guard the 
.highway to our Eastern Empire. 

Your Highness served in person in the China 
campaign and in three continents in the Great 
War and only the request of the Viceroy, who 
required Your Highness’s advice and assistance in 
weighty matters in India, prevented YomOtii^h- 
nesB from following our fortune/i» in the field to 
the finish. I need hardly refer to that. Your 
gonerduB contributions to evey^ kind of war pur- 
pose have proved that, in no empty phrase, the 
resources of Bikapir had been placcfd^at the dis- 
posal of the King-Emperor. A'our Highness’s 
services at the War Cabinet are part of history, 
and it was> a fitting conclusion to a splendid 
record that you were chosen as one of the signa- 
tories to ai peace after victory, which Your High- 
ness had sacrificed so much to secure. 

It is indeed a pleasure to mo to be able to oiler 
in person to-night, my oongratulations on this 
splendid tale of unwearied service and loyalty. 
VYe are now passing through a period when 
problems of resettlement seem almost as complex 
and dangerous as those of the struggle from which 
we have successfully’omerged. At such a time I 
am happy in the thought that we«may place our 
trust in Your Highness’s support* and rely unfail* 
ingly on the high qualities which you possess as 
statesman and administrator. Your Highness bas 
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been untiring in the expansion ofr the resources 
of your State and nn the establishment of those 
amenities which tend to promojbe the welfare of 
your subjects in Bikanir. The foundations of 
representative institutions have been laid and 
Your Highness’s wise hand guides a wholesome 
and gradual development, 

I cannot close without a reference ^to VouJ* 
Highness’s services to your order and your etibrts 
to* 0 nhance the welfare and position of the Indian ’ 
States generally. Your HJghness jnay look with • 
satisfaction on the part Which you played in tlje 
eytablishmont of the Chamber of Princes, pf whiph 
you were the tirsl. Chancellor and on your work* 
on the rt'inces’ Committee, for the modification 
ot the political practice and improvement of your 
relations with other States. In those matters 
Vour Highness has charactei igtically taken a long 
view^nif is alive t^ the immense importance of 
our identity of interests. Evch of us has a single 
vim to the improvement of our country, the 
st' engthening of the Empire and the progress to 
hotuaniffy* and civilisation in the world. The 
war has taught that no unit^in modern conjji- 
tions can hopv^ to st uKl .ilone, that it only 
'Y u clo.so aHsoeiittion in the united cdloit* to 
promote those aims that wo can hope lor tlieir 
realis^jtion. I need not tell Your Highness what 
•a very great pleasure it is to have j^our*el(lvist son, 
the Maharaj Lvumar, attached to my Stall . 

I have dwelt on the public aspects only of Your 
Highness’s life, but my account would be incom- 
plete without a reference to Your Highness as a 
sportsman and a host, The polo ground has 
known you and amid your numerous pre-occupa- 
tions, you have found time, to score a century 
against the tiger. Your own grouse and duck 
can testify to a keenness of eye, which no swiftness 
of flight can elude. As a ho||b Your Highness is 
an expert in all that hoB(>itality can do to interest 
and entertain, * • 


STATE BANQUET AT BHARATPUR 

. 

Phs Maiuxmjah oj 'Bharatpur^^ gave a State 
Banquet in his palace in honour of the Prince on 

^Vec. 8. In* rejilij to the toast pre^osed hy the 
Maharajah^ ^he Prince said \ — 

? I must thank Your Highness for the# kind 
manner in which you fiave propo.sed my health. 1 
count myself fortunate in having been able to pay 
a visit to \ our Highness and to enjoy the princely 
hospitality ^tnd unrivalled sport which yovi have 

• provided for me and my stafl’. I had often been 
told of the warm welcome which awaited mo at 
Bharatpur, but m}^ ejfpectationB have been more 

• than fulfilled. • 

The Jilts of Bh.'iratpur have won a fair name 
in the past centuries for tenacity and valour. T 
recollect that one of our first ^nfcounters with them 
was when Herd Late, after aitccossfully carrying 

the Fortress of Doeg, assaulted '^our Highness's 

• 

present capital in vain. Equally ^erce was the 
resiistence when twenty years later the capital fell 
before fiOrd Comhormore’s attack.s. Those events 
were, however, of happy augury for Bharatpur as 
they resulted in the installajioi^of Vour Highness’s 
ancestor, Maharajah Balwant Singh, on the gadi, 
Since then, 1 rejoiofj to think, the relation.^ of 
N’oiir^Uighiies.s's State with the British (lovern* 
inent have been ot the friendliost nature. While 
BlAratpur has enjoyed the protection and assis-* 
taiiec of the British Oovernmont, the latter has 
been able on all occasions to rely implicitly on 
tto unswerving loyalty of Bharatgur, 

In the Ureat War your Fliglfnosa’s State lost 
no time in coming forward with help in men, 
money and other directions to the utmost of its 
resources. The Bharatpur Impei-ral Service In- 
fantry and Transport Corps won fiim reputation 
at Jihe front and the State took a very high plate 
’in the recruiting records i/ir Rajaputana. Your 
Highness’s Infantry sailed with the first Expedi- 
tionary Force to the British East Africa and did 

not return till that campaign ended •in victory 

• • 
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four years later. They earned the special thanks 
of the Army Council. Tlie Transpo^r^: Corps served 
in France, Gallipoli, Salonika and Mesopotamia. 

I have heard that, amid the terriblo carnage 
the Gallipofi beaches, this Corps brought up the 
ammunition to the liring line as coolly as if they 
were "executing a ceremonial paiade. True to 
their tradition, your subjects have once more 
shown where the to valour lies and, though 

many a foe to hip cost has found them slow to 
leave the held, none have found them' laggard and 
to seek it. , 

Though Your r Highness was only invested 
with powers in November 1918, 1 have heard of 
the keen interest which you took in the direction . 
and details of all that BharaJ-pur did throughout 
the war. The sei vices of Tour Highness and 
Tour Stale have been recognised on several 
occasions but 1 must add my need of congratula- 
tion on the veiy high reputation which Bharatpur 
has achieved: I should also like uo refer to the 
magnificent work carried out by Tour Highness’ 
mother, the Maji .Sahiba of Bharatpur, whoso 
noble efforts have been recognised by His Ma jesty 
the King-iCmpcrdr by tho high distinction of the 
order of tho Qrown of India, . I away 

from Bharatpur the most pleasant recollections. 

r 

I shall long romenibcr Your Highness ’s historic 
capital and your martial people. It has been 
most gratifying to mo to make Your Bighness’i 
acquaintance and. 1 thank you . once again for 
your hdbpitality and tho splendid sport which 
yo\i have shown Vie. 
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LUCKNgW MUNICIPAL ADDRESS 

The Prince arrived at Lucknow on the 9<A Dec. 
and received a welcome address from the Municipal 
Board. In reply Mis Royal Highness said : — 

1 thank you for ybur loyal address. I will 
convey to His Majesty the King- Emperor your 
expressions of devotion to His throne and person. 
It is a great pleasure to me to visit Lucknow. I 
have hekrd much of your city from my grand- 
father King* Edward and my father. The 
associations connected with this city are of no 
ordinary nature. Yoqf city can claim to have 
been the focus of interest at all the important 
periods of India’s history. Legend ascrihes 
its foundation to the brother of thoi. renowned 
Ra'machandra. It was occupied by the great 
Mohammadan dynasties in succession ending with 
the Mughals. It grew into prominence as the 
splendid capital of the Nawabs of Oudb.'‘'2it is 
now 6ne of the headquarters of an important 
British Province of our Indian Empire. There 
is baiAlly any quarter of the town where some 
building does not supply a link with ^tbe great 
men and events of the past. Lucknow is indeed 
rich in tradition and interest and nature and art 
have also combined to establish ic with no nig- 
gardly hand. Further as the largest city in the 
United Provinces, as one of the largest cities in 
the British India and as a University Centre, 
Lucknow has* an additional claim to attention. 
Gentlemen, I envy your task in the care of tho 
civic amenities of this city. You have wisely 
taken up the question of town development in 
time. Future generations will reap the fruits of 
your labours. I feel sure that you will spare no 
effort to render this city worthy of its proud 
past and of the great position it now occupies in 
India and secure the well-being and comfort of 
your fellow dtizens. Gentlemen, 1 tbank you 
again for your w^rm welcome. 1 know that I 
sball take away with me the more pleasant 
reoolleoticns of your ancient city. 
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reply to u. p. councjl address 

the , Prince visited the U P . Legisla- 
tive Vouncd during his stay at Lucknow on 9th 
Dec. and was wdcomed with an address to which he^ 
made the following reply — 

I am glad, on the day of my arrival in this 
Province, to have this opportunity of meeting you, 
the chosen representatives of the people. 1 thank 
you for your resolution and for the«appreciation 
of my work which you liave ea^pressod, I have 
* learnt that, though the life of your* Council ha* 
been a short one, yet. in its brief span you have 
given abundant promise of _great performance 
These are times in which we cannOt Rfl<»r<\to 
stand still. We must lot no occasion to pass for 
the improvement of conditions under whSch wo 
live. You are here to watch and further the 
interests of all classes in this province. The 
people of towns and the people of rural areas alike 
look ’ towards you to promote thoir welfare and 
study thoir needs. In thanking* you for your loyal 
lyelcome I can wish you no better nish than 
this, that you nihy bo successful in advancing the 
lot of millions of your follow citizens whoso well- 
. being aScl happiness are under providence entrust- 
od to your care. 

LUCKNOW UNIVERSITY .ADDRESS * 
In reply to the address presented by the Vice- 
CKanodlor, on \0th Dec , Uis Royal Highness, after 
distributing prizes to the winners, said : 

1 thank you very warmly for Irving afforded 
me an opportunity .of meeting the students of 
the Lucknow University to-day. It gives me 
pleasure to be abje to distribute prizes to those 
who have won the events in sports. As I ex- 
plained at Bombay 1 take a great interest in the 
rising generation in the Empire. 1 want to know 
all about the influences which guide their up- 
bringing, the* lines on which they receive educa- 
tion and the ganiee and J^ports and other condi- 
tions which help to mould their character. It is 
therefore in aocordance with my Special desire 


that my meeting with you to day is taking place. 

You ^rightly dwell, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, on 
the importance of sport in the formation of 
gentlem(9n. Games ought to be played in the 
right wa^ to develop those very qualities which 
we most closely associate with them. No one will 
succeed at games unless he works hard ; no one 
can play games properly if he is selfish or jealous 
or inconsiderate or is not prepared to join with 
others and sink his own preferences in order to 
bring sticcess to his side. Lastly the delicate 
combinations of , points in the character of the 
true sportsman must bo seasoned with the spice 
of determination *and courage. These q^lities 
produce an espirit de corps, a spirit which helped 
the Empire to wjn the war and which will carry 
us through many of the difficulties of life. For 
this reason 1 gladly consent tp the association of 
my name with the shield for sports by which you 
are kindly commemorf\ting my*visit. 

1 need* not remind you tllat the Jjucknow 
^University is not only an important centre of 
leffrning, it is in addition a crucible in which the 
character of a nation is receiving its alloy. I 
pray that all the metaf wliich your University 
sendft fortli, into the world* may ring true. I 
wish the students of the University all success in 
work .and play. ” 

: THE TALUKDARS’ ADDRESS 

* 

On the nth Dec. the Talukdars of Oitdh presented 
a welcome adSress to the Prince to whi^ His Royal 
* Highness replied €is follows : — , 

* • * 1 . * 

1 thank you most warmly for your address of 

♦ 

welcome and for your expression of devotion to 
the person and throne of His Majesty the King- 
Euiperor to whom 1 shall convey your message. 1 
had long ago jieatd of the loyalty of the Talukdars. 
4 . Am gratified to find that time has brought no 
change to those feelings and you have again given 
voice to them to-night with the nobility of senti- 
ment characteristic of |he high position occupied 
by yopr class in these provinces. 1 mdst also thank 
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you for the beautiful entertainment which you are 
giving me in thi^ palace of lights whi(;h rivals the 
wonders of the Arabian Nights. The splendours 
which pass before my eyes cannot easiiy be for- 
gotten. On a memorable occasion Lord Canning 
to whom your order owes so much^ observed that 
generous and trusting rule was the surest way to 
make loyal and dutiful people. It is in this spirit 
that the British Empire has been built up and it 
is in this spirit that J trust and pray it will bo 
maintained. Your class has great position and 
great responsibilities. May w^iat the future has 
in store for you in no way fall short of your 
glorious past. I am convinced that you will dis- 
charge the burden of your obligations worthy of 
your status and of your class. trust that you 
will devote yourselves with increasing energy to 
the development of your resources and to the 
promotion of the welfare of your tenantry and 
the people in your estate^, on whose prosperity 
your position, < wealth and influence depend. 
Gentlemen, I thank you again for all your kind 
wishes and for your splendid hospitality. May 
the years to come bring you nothing but happi- 
ness. *■ ' 

ALLAQABAD IjNJ VERSITY’S WKLCOME 
Prince arrived in Allahabad on the 12th 
Dec, In reply to the informal address by the Allaha- 
bad University y the Prince said ; 

Although this is only an inforoKil meeting, 1 
cannot lea^e it without thanking you for your^ 
kind welcome, aifd for the album of photographs 
which you are giving me. 1 like to have the 
pictures of a place where so many of India’s 
rising generations are receiving their education. 1 
thinft you know my deep interest in Indian stu- 
dents, and all that concerns their life, I wish the 
University all success in this important work of 
providing for the education and of moulding the 
character of young men who are making 
India’s fhtpre*. ** 


ALLAHABAp MUNICIPAL ADDRESS 

In reply to the address of welcome presented by 
the Municipal Committee of Allahabad on Dec, 12th^ 
the Prince said : — ' ^ 

1 thank you for your warm welcome which you 
have extended to mo in your address. There are 
many reasons why 1 would not willingly have 
missed a visit to Allahabad. , The traditions which 
gather roupd this city make a strong appeal to 
the imagination. ^ 1 look with reverence on the 
^ spot which' the junction of great rivers has, for 
centuries, consecrated as a holy place for the Hindu 
community, and to which millions from all parts 

I 

of India make pilgrimage. It is with do common 
interest that 1 see towns where centuries ago 
Asoka gave forth hi^ edicts, where Akbar' created 
a centre of the Provincial Government and built 
his great fort, and where Johangir lived before he 
ascended the Imperial Throne of the Moguls. 

More than 50 years ago this was the scene of 
Queen Tictoria’s lamous Prodamat/lon, the Magna 
Charta of India. The principles then announced 
have been repeatedly aflirmed ir. the messages of 
my grandfather and my father to their pebplo in 
India, and the pohcy they inaugurate! is now 
bearing its harvest in realization by India of tho 
.prognossive advance to Self-Government in the 
Empire. To-^ay, Allahabad occupies a proud 
position, being the headquarters of the civil 
administration of the United Provinces and the 
centre of many aspects of these provinces, 

Thpse facts contribute to make tho work of 
your Municipal Board respclnsible and onerous and 
extend and multiply your activities. You have 
not only to serve the civil interest of permanent 
residents of your city, but also to watch the needs 

of many travellers from all parts who visit the 
headquarters of the p'x*ovince on business. I feel 
sure that you work together harmoniously to 
secure the well-being of all who^ have a claim 
on your ministrations. 

Getitlemen, I thakil* you again for your address. 
I know that I shall not* be disappoibted in what 1 
see at Allahabad. (Cheers.)* 
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the HINDU UNIVERSITY ADDRESS • 

T}y& PrifMe arrived in BenairA on the ISth* A . 
special C(m^ocaAion of the Uindu UniversiUf toae 
hdd in hie honour when the Vice-Chancellor^ Pundit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya presented ths Prince to th^ J 
Chancellor H, H. the Maharaja 0 / Mysore as tJt^ 
p&rsony who hy his attaimnenis and position was 
eminently fitted to he honoured by the conferment of 
the Degree of Doctor^of Letters of the University, 
Addressing the students of the University^ i/. R. //» 
the Prince of Wales said : * • , • 

1 thank you for asking mo to accept this cer^-* 
mony to-day and for fh© high honour which you 
are about to confer on me by giving me the Jlegree 
of your University and making mo one of youY-» 
selves. • J might enlarge op the thome of th® 
great responsibilities of those who are entrusted 
with the good government of this University and 
of the stall whoso Jbeaching will mould the future 
generations of India, but now so many years have 
passed since 1 ^was in the Univ%rsity myself, one 
of the taught and not one oT the teaching, so it is 
to the students in particular, in this grellt func- 
tion, thjt I will address my remarks. This city* 
has an honoured name for learning. But your 
•University diiVers from the older Universities like 
Oxford and (>ambridge, because they ^ have 
centuries of fair traditions behini them. The, 
latter can claim, despite the changes that time 
and*fashion have established, an atmosphere which 
still attracts the young men of Great Britain and 
the Empire in each succeeding generption, which 
is justly regarded ps sotting a special stamp 
on the mind and character. If I can comniuni- 
■ cate to you to-day something of what J 
felt as an under- graduate about my Univer- 
sity, it may help you in your carrers and make you 
still prouder of your Unwersity, which, J am 
sure, you are already proud of. I think all English 
University men look back to the time left behind 
them, for the first time fron;/ the sheltered care of 
home and tho narrow 'discipline and the limited 


experiences of school life. They are for the first 
time out hi the world. It is a world full of interest, 
full ef B)>lendid possibilities, fiyerything fresh, 
there has-been. At no time get tired of anything 
or be disillusioned. The mind and the spirits are 
in their nfiost enthusiastic receptive stage unham* 
pored by doubts. They can definitely pl'onounce 
each thing as good or bad and take or leave it. 
They readily receive direct appeal to the imagina- 
tions, fine ideas or high standards of character 
.and conduct. They have a delightful intimacy 
with hundreds of young men similarly situated, 
out of which lifelong friendships spring up. As 
the terms went by,* we, under-graduates, began to 
feel the unseen presence of those who had left our 
College and made good in the world. Their infiu- 
once was with us m our daily round. Hundreds 
of them, men who had been hnder-graduates like 
ourselves, who had played in* the same parks, who 
had rowed on the same river, wl)o have attended 
the same , lecture halls, who , had worship- 
ped in the same chapel, they had left the 
Coltego and the V arsity. They had gone out into 
the world and become great statesmen or soldiers 
or painters or writers or (^iviyes, men of science or 
learning, pioneers of industry or commerce. These 
wore men wlio bad helped to mako the Empire 
ani> helped to make us proud of it. This goodJy 
company spurred us on. We made up our minds 
tSat no act or omission of ours should lower 
those great traditions. We knew that now everyone 
can be good at books or good at games, or popular 

'as leader in the Uollege, but wy also knew* that 
« * * 
everyone can try his best or do ail or some of these 

things and we resolved that one who tried should 
be honoured and respected by his fellows whatever 
their tastes, because be was keeping up the tradi- 
*tion of the College and the University. He went 
further and determined that the men who did 
not try were of no use to their College or the 
University. I thank that this self-imposed stand- 
ard, which we had ipserted from countless previ- 
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OUB generatioDB of under- graduates, enabled us to 
get the best out^f the University life. '1 believe 
that it is these iiffiuences which give distinction 
to the Universities in the world or in the^^Empire. 

A University Degree commands respect, but 
taken alone its value is only relative, ior there 
are other 'ways of acquiring knowledge and other 
tests of efficiency than a degree. If, however, a 
degree.^ coupled with the certainty that the man 
has had a University life of the right kind as well 
its value is infinitely enhanced. Then, r/hatever 
your attainments may be, your fellow- men feel 
certain that you have a standard of character 
and conduct which wins through any walk of life 
ii| dadger or difficulty, whether in private life or 
the citizen of the Empire. They can rely on you 


%o apply the clean tests and not to shirk the 
issue. You, student cf this University are to- 
^ay making traditions. To-morrow, I trust that 
you may be abl^ to feel about your University 
what I felt aboi^ mine, and that this feeling may 
i)e a source of strength and comfort to you in 
your lives and help to place your University 
among the great Universities of the world. 


THE STAT|; LUNCH AT BENARES 
*'■ iPhs Mah&rcya of Benares gave in honour of the 
Prince a State Lunch in his palace at Kamnagcur on 
the 13th Dec. The Prince replying said ; 

1 km ver|^ grateful for the kind terms in which 
Your " Higbndss had alluded to me during my 
visit to Benares. My tour in India would, in- 
' deed, have^been incomplete without this visit. 
1 feel 'myself high^ privileged to have heon able to 
^ this Indent beautiful city to set foot in this 
spot held so sacred by generations of Hindu 
^rthodozy. ^ I regard with deep interest the 
streeiA and ^hats, to which millions of Hindu 
subjects of the King- Emperor frdm every Pro- 
vince and district of India make a pilgrimage. 1 
am stimulated by the ' thought that this is the 
centre of that ancient religion, which guides and 
BO im^ortan^ a povt^on of the people of the 


Empire and that from this oity and the sacred 
.waters which wash it millions can take away a 
feeling of reverence and peac;^ of mind ^o streng- 
then their lives. May this in&uenoe oc^tinue to 
\prove an inspiration "to^ the Hindu community 
and aid them to make %he ^future of India, 
worthy of its ancient traditions and history. May 
it enable them to strive ever to make her nobler 

. i- • * ' 

and greater and keep for her a high hofioured 
place in Jibe British Empire, - 

Your Hi^hnete has wide responsibilitiei as a 
ri^ler and a great land -owner. is a pleasure to 
mo to hear with .what scrupulous efficiency they 
have^been (jischarged. !lhe British Grown has no 
more loyal adherent than Your ^Higj^nlbs. In 
&enai;je8 itself the foundation and endowment of 
^ public institutions are the direct result of Your 
Highness’ benevolence and charity. In your own 
State and estates, Yofir Highness has ever ||ept 
in mind the welfare of your subjects and the 
material progress and prosperity of ^your tenants. 

I take this opportunity of thanking Your High- 
ness for the assistance given to the British 
Government in the great war. 1 note with ^plea- 
sure that part of you;r efforts was direcledi towards 
the alleviation of the suffering which that terrible 
struggle inevitably involved. Your Highness 
shared in the Scheme for the Hospital Ship, which 
was BO appropriately called Loyalty and raised two 
sections of imperial Service Ambulance Corps. 
Further, you ccjuippod and maintained the Mint 
House as a War hospital. There can be no nobler 
work than the care of those who were disabled in 
so just a cause, and I can aB.sure Your Highness 
that these services have won you the approbation 
of the King-Eo^peror and the thanks of the 
Empire. I will not detain you longer. 

*2^ Books are given a/ concession rates to sub^ 
scribersof* The Indian Review P Any one who wishes 
to buy books at concession rates must remit Ms, 6, one 
year's subscription to the Review in advance.. Please 
note it costs more to receive the Journal by V.P.P, It 
is cheaper to remit the subscription of Rs* 6 by M.Q. to 
Q. A. Natesaii A Co,. Publishers, O, Town, Madras. 
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The Europe of To-day 

AcrtordiQg to a writer in the Deoember number 
of the Round Table the positjon^of Europe to-day 
is more oritioal than it was even six months ago. * 
The position of exchanges is chaotic and is made 
worse by the extreme protecbionist tariHs now in 
vogue.' No tariff legWation can keep pace with 
the rapid depreciation of certain currencies which 
we are now witnessing. In pul)lic finance wo 
find everywhere a deepening embaifrassinont. ^ 
The project of the Frenc];i budget for 1922 shows,* 
oven when the revenue is credited with the 
full payments due from Germany, *a of 

1025 million franca. The (Jarman [Government , 
hudgetteS for a deficit of , "13,000 million marks ; 
and a little later that estimate was more than 
trebled. 

The political situa’tion is equally bad. 

“ But over a great part of Europe there la little sign 
of stable govertiraent or of Ifoenor desire for 
international co-operation. Hungary remains a 
centre of turbulence and reaction, even though its 
( roverny;iqpt successfully resisted the second inglorious 
attempt of the ex-Ernporor Charles to regain his 
throne. rRS other succession states of the Aiistnro- 
Uungarian Empire have persisted in their mutual 
antagonisms, and it is still uncertain whethei the , < 
efforts of Italy to bring their representafives together 
in conference at Porto Rose will lead after many post- 
ponedients to the abatement of the jivalousy and 
mistrust which fetters the economic •life of tHein all. 
Jugo-Slavia shows no desire to respect the new 
frontier of Albania. Poland pursues its v&ndetta,witb 
the Lithuanians over Viltia in defiance of the League 
and of every principle of political decency. The 
awful calamity of the , Russian famine has found no 
relief except through private effort. The open tension 
of Franco-British relations has relaxed, but there are 
ominous signs, in the reports which come to hand as 
these lines are being written of the agreement between 
France and the Kemalist Turks, that it is at the price 
of the pursuit of*a separate policy by one at least of 
the Allies, in complete disregard of the interests of 
the other,*' • 


The ''Genius of Hindu Culture 

Mr. P. K. Anant Narayan, writing in the Ea^t 
and West (ior Novombpr 1921) says that the baeis 
of Hindu culture is religion and its essential cliarac- 
teristic, spirituality. It has preached toleration 
towards all creeds and offers spiritual food*equalIy 
to the devotee, the man of action, tho thinker and 
tho sage and it is the duty of all Hindus to confiervo 
and preserve this rich heritage and they should 
not cut tfiemselvea cfl’ from the sheet anchor of 
their spiritual horifance. The secret of India’s 
past vitality, viz , her power of intelligent adapta- 
tion to her environment and assimilation of 
materials from oulside, ha.s not loft her however. 
S.v}B the writer : — . 

“ As Rabindranath Tagoro recently declared in 
one of his speeches in lllurop^, ‘ tho greatest 
event of our century has been the meeting of the 
E\st and West,’ and it lias been* ordained in the 
interests of*the higher evolution t)f the human 
race. In order to fulfil that sacred funotion, to 
deliver her divine moasaga to tho world, India 
should remain unflinchingly true to her national 
soul, her eternal principle of Swarajya Sidhi or 
.spiritual autoruirn)^ * The whola world,’ says Sir 
John^ Woodroff’e, ‘will benefit from a variety of 
vital self-active cultui Ills.’ Tho western nations, 
difjllusioned by the disastrous horrors of the late 
devastating war, have realised the brittle found- 
ations on which they had rtwed their mechani- 
oal civilisation, and arc now turning tS the East 
for a new' spiritual illuminjiticui. * India has been 
the teacher of Asia in the past, and t<i play her 
part in the n«w world, she should endeavour, 
whilo maintaining her own Swadh(krm(iy to evolve 
a higher harmonious synthesis of life by blending 
her {philosophy find their science, her inner life. of 
introspection with their outer life of disinterest- 
ed social service. ” 
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The International Fetters of China 

Dr. BoDoy ^Kumar Seirkar, w^^titig in the* 
December number of the Hindustan Review^ says 
that the sovereignty of the 
de facto does not exist except i 
of China’s patriots or in the legalism of jurists. 
Technically speaking, China^s still a free country 
as the number and extent of de jure foreign 
territories on Chinese soil are remarkably small. 

On November 2, 1917, the United States came to an 
understandioK with .Japan in regard to ‘gopen door" 
and “special interests " in China; but neither of them 
felt it at all necessary to consult the Chinese Govern- 
ment on the matter. Ttisonly(fh the postulate that 
the sovereignty of China is an international fiction not 
worth the serious attention of the Great Powers that 
th^lshii-Lansing pact could have been consummated. 
The Japanese- American agreement has thus reproduc- 
ed in the P'ar East the high-handedness of the 
notorious Anglo-Russian convention of August, 1907, 
regarding the spheres of inllucnco in Persia, Afghani- 
stan and Tibet. Tt. may indeed be regarded as a 
continuation in China* of the policy which led to the 
delimitation of Bfltish and German spheres of interest 
in September, 1S98, and of British and Russian in 
April, 1899, without seeking the sanction or approval 
of the Chinese Empire. *ln all these instances the 
sovereign rights of weaker states have *been handled 
not on the principle of self-determination, but accord- 
ing to the interests, the geographical propinquity, 
etc., of the powerful nejghbours. ‘ 

Oriental Japan would not be accepted as an ^ 
honourable first Claefti power by Europe and 


Chinete Republic 
a tbe imaginaticn* 


initiative and pressure compelled the Chinese Republic 
to acknowledge autonomous outer liongolia and to 
recognize it virtually as a Russian protectorate 
(November 5, 1913— June, 1915). Thes0 two parallel 
and simultaneous incidents are natural links in the 
chain of events frem Mongolia’s declaration of inde- 
pendence from China iDeeenjber, 1911) and the quick 
negotiation of a treaty between Tibet and Mongolia 
on January 21, 1912, by wliich each country recognized 
the other as independent. The joint Russo-British 
advance underlying these seoessionist movements in 
Greater China followed logically from the pooling of 
interests effected by the Anglo-Russian convention 
of 1907. 

Even m the course of the late war German 
'Ki.ao-chap wits' attacked by the Allies from the 
alandside Chinese territory and the war was 
carried on as far interior as the terminus of the 
O er man ban- 1 ling Railway. 

The Ethics of Advertising 

Mr. E A. Wodehouse, writing in the Indian 
Business for October, stresses that the art of 
advertising is not nearly so immoral or non- 
moral as it seemed a few years back. Advertising 
in its simplest form is merely window-dressing or 
display made vocal * it is based \n every case on 
the true assumption that the eye cannot tell us 
everything about the article, ‘but that a certain 
amount of explanation i.s needed as welf. Such 
explanation is nob a separate line, tKh^orced el- 


America unless qho is an adept in the uso of all 


together from the general activities of the firm. 


the methods of political exploitation and brigand - 
age popularised by the Occident through the 
Opium War and the annexations of SibeiAia, 
*Annam, Tdnking, Burma and Sikkim. 

Owing to China’^ refusal to accept the boundary 
between inner and autonomou.s outer Tibet decided 
on at the Si nfla Conference (October 13, 1913— April 
27, •3914) Engdand prevented Cliina’s communication 
with Tibet mu India, the Chinese government fiad for 
some tin^e no official representative or agent in Tibe^ 
But late in 1916 China encountered a fresh set of 
demands from the British regarding tlie final settle- 
ment of affairs^ By these terras no Tibetan rights can 
be conceded to other countnies, appointment of 
officials can 1)ei»made only after mutual consultation, 
and England alone should be engaged to a8si,st in the 
development of industries in Tibet. These demands 
are undoubtedly a corollary to the partition of Tibet 
that China had been fonced to recognize at Simla, and 
after a period of impotent protests have at last (1919) 
been met' by the Republic to the satisfaction of the 
British Empire. Likewise has China’s sovereignty 
b^en ruled out of existenVe in Mongolia where Ru.ssian 


Contplicatin^ the whole task of advertising is the 
fact of unlimited competition, There are very 
few articles now- a- days which have not t^ win 
their way in the tooth of other articles practically 
identical and of €(|ual merit. The effect of fierce 
competition between articles of more or less equal 
merit is to shift the centre of gravity from the 
article itself to its advertisement. The immediate 
eiiect has been to bring into being a class of 
advertising spefcialists who make it their business 
to study the science and practice of publicity as 
an art in itself ; and most big firms to day 
employ a special advertising staff. 

The writer concludes by pointing out how in 
America the art of j^ublicity has been closely and 
diligently ^tudied and with,, what results. 
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Mazzini , 

Mazsini, the first and greatest of nationalists, 
was in simple truth the greatest international 
man that ever lived. His natit>nalism, so says a 
trrifcer in the Indiart Revieo^ of Jicvieios for • 
November, has its sole and complete justification 
in its programme of international service. 

•* Humanity/’ says Mazzini, “ is a great army moving 
to the conquest of unknown lands, against jiowerful and 
wary enemies. The Peoples are the difl^rent corps 
and divisions of that army. Each has a post entrusted 
to it; each a special operation to^p^rform ; and the 
(’oinmon victory depends on the exactness with which 

the dififerent operations are carried out Your^ * 

country is the token of j;he mission which God has 
given yoj to fullil in Humanity. The faculties, the 
Mtr^^ngth of (i/I Its sons, should he united for the 
accomplishment of this mission.’' “ • • 

Such is the philosophy ot nati<^nalism according tf) • 
Ma/‘/iin. Nation Is to him not an association based^* 
upon iiidtvidual sense of self-iatcpest or collective 
egotism, but a divinely designed orgaiii/ation for the 
mutual service of the different human groups. It is 
ail unavoidable rung of the ladder by wliich man may 
hope to ascond to the presence of the Most High. It 
is, firstly, a fact of * nature, ^s it were, which al- 
though for some time and in some places it remains 
hidden or only half-revealed - is bound to. bocomo 
prominent and ir;*e8i8lible as the Uv«s of the variously 
constituted groups become moi*o and more developed 
and as their special characteristics come into hold 
rclfcf in the course of their mutual contact Tind • on- 
' Kt. 

Nationality, according to Mazz'ni, was not a 
compact eff* egoism, nob an argument fur lig^its^ 
hut a mission of altruism, an acceptance of rocipro* 
cal duties among the diirerently giHed divfsioiis* 
of mankind. Ho held that tho bond of interna-* 
tioniU duty could transcend all barrier.^ of lace 
and language. Hut this lofty •natioiuWism is 
capible of abuse and has been freijuently abuse J, 
as be himself feared. * 

Hia internationalism was, likewise, ’ neither, us in 
Cobden, the mternatioualism of Trade, nor, us m Marx, 
the iuteriiationalism of Labour. It was the inter- 
nationalism in the eyes of which nation is guilty of 
“the grand refusal” if it do not stand forward and 
take its place, to tho limits, of its power, in inter- 
national politics.’ (Mdccuuu). He had nothing but 
scorn for the policy of selfish prudence and callous 
disregard for others which often goes by tho name of 
neutrality. How possibly cao^ou remain neutral, he 
seems to ask, when there is a war going on in your 
heighbourhood between Tight and wrong 


Local Option 

Mr. N. O. Joshi, writing in the Social Service 
Qiiarterhj for October, says that the principle of 
local option has tho distinct advantage of bringing 
about the desired abolition of drink^by the people 
themselves* and affords scope both for government 
action and for educaUve propaganda and popular 
agitation ; 

The principle of local option is not new to India It 
was first accepted ofbcially in tho despatch of the 
Secretary gf State for India dat*od 4th February 1890, 
and it was then ruled ^hat the wishes of residents 
u'ithiu thirty to fort^ paces on either side of the pro- 
posed shop and tho houses immediately in front should 
be consulted as to th(f opening of u now liquor shop, 
and this limit was subseiuently raised to a radius* of a 
hundred yards of the locality. But even these small 
concessions remained a dead letter till 1908. In 
August 1907, tho deputation which waited upon Lord 
Morley, tho then Secretary of State for India, once 
more pressed that matter to thS attention of Govorn- 
inent, and an attempt, was made ii^deference to the 

views of the deputation to introduce the principle of 
local option,* in another direction, iiefinely, by means 
Oi^ forming advisory committees. The committees 
were first constituted for towns having a population 
ut and over, liut they. were extended in 1918 

by the Cjovornmeiit Kesolution No. .584 of 1918 to 
those rural areas which had a high incidence of 
consumption and an avoragd of tnore than one country 
liquor shop per l),0()() of population. They were also 
instructed tojidjust the number, of liquor shops in 
their respective areas so as to secure a scale of one 
* sho^^to every (1,000 of population. 

l^uhlic opinion was naturally not satisfied with this 
nominal measure of local option. Tho agitation w’as 
pij.ssed on and in July 1912 a deputation led by the 
laie Hon. Mr. Gokhal© once more waited upon the 
Secietary of Slate for India, Lord Crowe. Among 
other things ii.urged that (1) .the system should be 
extended to all the ManiLipaJiiios, (2) the advisory 
Committees sliould bo given power to deal with ail 
kinds, ol intoxicants, (J) tho Committees should be 
mace more ropresentativo ot public opinion by enlarg- 
ing the iion-otbcial element in them, (4) they should 
be invested with the licensing function. In tho .course 
of his reply to Plie deputation Lord Crewe promised 
to ropresent to the (Jovernment of Ijidia the sugges- 
tions put forward b^fctho deputation, but declared that 
it was only by provincial and local* dTevolution that 
this subject coi^ld he approached and they would 
iiyicod go far in the direction of local control. 

This was the situation when Mr. llamachandra 
11 io brought in his bill in the Madras Council 
and this is the situation which Indian Ministers 
in the various provinces Save to ii&proiie, 
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Modern Ideftliiin 

Prof. Hinman of Nebraska Univerdity in his • 
presidential address at the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association held ip Chicago, 
March 25, 29, 1921, argues the (juestion of the \ 
relation between modern idealism, and the Logos 
teaching. The address which is given the place 
of honour in the Philosophical Review for July, 
1921, contends that the trend of modern idealism 
does not conilict with the historical teaching of 
the Logos. ** 1 hold that the logic of ks method 
and fundamental positions recjuires for its 
completion precisely that kind of detailed dehni- 
tion of its ideal values which was historically 
embodied in the Logos doctrine The Professor 
considers especially the teaching of “ two re- 
presentatives, Bosanquet and tUdhakrishnan 
lie criticises Bosanquet for urging that anything 
real must be absolute. 8uch an opinion is an 
abuse in the employment of terms.” 

“We may turn now to*” a book which is highly re- 
presentativt) of^the controlling motivetf of modern 
idealism, quite without impulse to effect an extern^al 
accommodation with Christian speculation. J refer 
to the volume, entitled The Reign of Religion in 
Contempjrary Philosi>i>hy^ by Professor Kadha- 
krisbnan, of the University of Mysore, pub]i.shed in 
1920. Professor Kadhakrikhnan’s personal connections 
as a Hindu are with V'edaiitism, which he feels free 
to interpret as seems most reasonable v and hi., whole 
book develops the charge against Western pluralisms 
and theisms that they are illogical, that they have 
perverted the true and normal course of philosophical 
development, in order to reach and fortify positions 
that are thought to be prescribed by religious necii^s- 
liities. lhat«is. the religious uecessities which have 
warped the argument are not the true needs of 
religion, which he regards as niostr genuinely and 
adequately^ met by absolute idealism ; but they are 
rather the ' nebessities imposed by popular religion, 
and particularly br the somewhat dualisiic form in 
which the Christian t/icisrn is accustomed to formulate 
itself for .the unphilosophical mind. We have here 
the personal bias criticism turned against Western 
pluralisms. The result is a long s6^ies of keen and 
penetrating critjeisms directed against what ho calls 
theism, and*arguraentH for the sufierior cultural and 
religious value pantheism. I^ow as this author is 
also a consistent and wel7-trained -epresentative of 
abooluto idealism, his book becomes of special inter- 
est m connection with the charge that modern 
idealism, logically thought out, is simply pantheism 
and is on p parity with Vedantic Brahmanism. Radha- 
kriahnan, at any rate, so believes and holds ; and this 
becomes for him a great argument for the profound 
truth of Vedantism " 


" After a cloi^e analysis' of the argument of the 
book, the writer sums up by saying 

“that absolute idealism is his central and controlling 
motivation; that under Hindu c3nditionB this makes 
him a Vodantist, but a Vedantist of a tbeistic rather 
than a pantheistic t>be ; that it yields, however, a 
certain aversion to popular, dualistic theism, and 
sympathy for the doctrine of the immanence of Ood, 
a doctrine which ho is not unwilling to speak of as 
pantheism ;*that as he holds it, however, the doctrine 
postulates transcendence also, and has u strongly 
t'leistic bent 

lie hopes that if the theistic lines are worked 
out, we would get at the stand- point of the Logos 
theology, 

“ We may conclude that j:he characteristic meaning 
of the Logos teaching 48 as congenial to modern 
idealism as it h^s over been to any stage of the 
ide ilistic tradition : and that the recent appearance of 
an editing of idealism ;which is more than half 
pantheistic, mystical and Vedantic, does not really 
teudLto set it aside “ 

Urgent Problems of Empire 

Mr. J. Little, writing in the ( nilcd hnrpirc 
for December, Ba}H that we need not give our 
selves serious concern as to the ultimate political 
shape of the British Commonwealth, as the 
political instincts of the people, both the metro- 
politans and overseas citizens alike, are rtjiial to 
meeting the complex dilhcultieB and problems of 
ihe*^Kaipire as they arise ; and in the tei’y act of 
meeting them they are silently but surely evolving 
«a constitution for the Empire. The problems of 
^inter-lmjierial trade also, as well as reciprocity in 
that trade, urgent as they are becoming, wiU be 
solved l.vrgely by a natural and inevitable econo- 
mic process. The foreign trade of Britain has 
been * very nearly killed and the one sure hojve 
lies in bhe fostering of Imperial trade. The 
necessity of arranging for emigration of large 
numbers from the LTuited Kingdom to the Domi- 
nions would have to be faced in a serious and 
businesslike way. At present there are more 
than 10 million people in the United Kingdom 
more than it can support. The causes making for 
unemployment in the Dominions are also similar ; 
they may not be in ' a position to absorb our 
surplus population or whit^ labour at all into 
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thoir existing industriee/ but they have vast un^ 
exploited lands and undeveloped i^esources, almost 
limitless in extent. It is urgently imperative that 
for the safety and welfare of (hese Dominioop, 
their lands should be suitably and adccfuately 
p)opled. No suggestion* for migration would be 
valid which does not presuppose scientific settle- 
ment on new lands. Another great and vital 
problem is the question of an adequate navy ; and 
the last is how to free the Empire from the grip 
of the international financier. * * , • 

Liberty 

Sir Bamfylde Fuller the Bengal Partition 

fame writes in the English Kevien: aboist liberty 

• 

endowing a people with self-respect and self- 
coniidonce and about liberty •being achievq<l in* 
politics when leaders and law-givers are chosen by 
the likings of the people as manifested by voting. 
Lu'go electorates choose under the intluence not 
of knowledge, but of persuasion, allecting us 
through the suggestion of likingtf. The politician 
makes it his profession to persuade, and eminont 
voliticians develop •this process into a tine art. If 
politictfl 'arguments were based on reason, tho ’ 
.Jemocratw* government would* be an instruDDtent 
of progress ; if they were magnanimous, it would 
at least atl'ord spiritual discipline ; but the argu- • 
ments which are most persuasive are* those which * 
appe^^l frankly to self-interest. 

Popular government has some^ groat ^id vant- 
ages ; it broadens one’s sense of personal dignity ; 
assures him of his importance in s*tate-ail'airs. 
But it lacks inspiratioh and is feeble in •control. 

A democracy is constantly ass died by class or 
syndicalist interests ^hich it is dangerous to dis- 
regard and extravagant to conciliate, it does not 
command the best services of its ofiicials and is 
hardly efiicient in military alluirs. In these days 
of commercialism democracy, government on com- 
mercial principles, may be made to live but only 
at the cost of over- taxation, lack of prudence and 
increaeieg attacks agie^ost its pretensions. 


Comte and Lenin 

A writer*^ in the latest issue of thQ PolUical^ 
^defied QUihrterly^ in describing the climactic point 
in the development of 19bh century thought, says 

• that the state is the chief power an8 must possess 
the greatest possible power in order to bring 
about the rjece."S\ry and inevitable social* justice. 
But it is important clearly to define to whom this 
power should belong. In order to serve progress 
this power must belong to a pertain class or group 
and only that class or group. This is roughly 
tho character of the reasoning of the radical and 
the revolutionist who insbaptly busies himself 
with two problems, (1) how to bring about a 
revolution and (2) how to organise tho proper 
almighty state which will serve the purpose of 
realising the desired consummation. In this 
respect, the Positivist and ttie’ Marxian, Auguste 
Comte and Nicolai Lenin are one. Tho 
coincidence is not unnatural, since Positivism 
and Marxism are only the intellectual and 
economic features of Social Darwinism which is 
at oace intellectualistic and mechanistic, Comte 

* would stop the competition between political 
parties, making it imiAjssible to impede the 
popular; pressjire. Dictatorship to him would 

• suggest itself as the more desirable form of 
gove*rnment. lie thought that this would never 
bev established in France until the government 
wont over into the hands of the •Proletarians 
(letter to de Tqulouf^o). Leniq came to the same 
idea as the founder of Positivism. .The new idea 
of th© Soviets, as constituti^naiJ, ^representative, 
proletarian institutions, is only a supplementary 
form, but the f^asic idea is the same. Moreover, 
if the {Soviets as institutions shoulc^ be opposed to 
the policy and programme of L«n>n, he would 
believe in a dictatorship without the Soviets. The 

. characteristic traits of both world-views are the 
belief in the State as the dnly regulative and pro- 
gressive factor in the realisation of tho final aim, 
and the absence of any proetical eihics of the means, 
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National Education 

Sir Michael Sadler, writing in the international 
Review of MisBifms for October, says that national 
edttoation in the true sense is a spirit of living 
tniiuenoe, a spiritual and intellectual atmosphere. 

For the erection of a national system ot education 
in any true sense of the words there is required either 
a stable order of society on which to build or such 
a moment of ardent spiritual unity as sometimes, 
though not always, fellows a collapse of the outer 
fabric of national life. • The inner life of a people, its 
character and predisposition, determine' the main 
lines of its education. No system of education, artifi- 
cially constructed and imposed upon it, can perma- 
nently change the inward character of the people or, 
even, under the arrogant name of Knliur^ shape its 
life. National education is not a matter of schools 
alone. It requires schools i it retiuires the organized 
provision of good and tested teaching in all subjects 
necessary to be learnt. *ln this manner, intellectually, 
it knits the generations each with each. More than 
this, it must seek to furnish opportunities for the 
efifeotive development and craining of individual wills. 
But, essentially, it is a sort of envelope ol* varied influ- 
enoes (some didactic, some social, some economic, 
some mental) which act on the syuipathiesi the 
imagination, the judgment and the will, stimulating 
all alike into activit:^ but imparting no identity of 
belief or of ideal or of prejudice. All ,that it can do 
is to impart a certain uniformity of tone to the com- 
plexion of the mind, a certain predisposition to 
conform to a general type. And fortunate is the 
nation which by inbred power produces variation^ of 
type and has diversity in its unity. Such a nation 
may not be able to boast of a tidily organized 'system 
of national education,’ but it may prbduce great poets 
and sages,* grbai captains in war and in industry, 
great statesmen and divines, and unknown heroes and 
heroines. It may enrich the world with new dis- 
coveries and with creative ideas. It brooks no stan- 
dardized culture. It has an instinctive dread of a 
system of education which makeg people intellectual- 
ly impressionable without at the same time increasing 
thpir reserve of moral strength, ^ 

But national education will be comparatively 
valueless nnless it has the diiective guidance of 
religion and its help in discriminating between 
the worthy imwortlljr idiBkls of lifb. 


The Trend of Religious Thought 

Mr. J. B. Burke writes in the January number 
of 2'he Occult heview about the present trend of 
religious thought* and how a bettor recognition 
prevails and a clearar perception of the possi- 
bilities of a hereafter ' and of the futility of 
regarding life as a meaningless pandemonium with 
man as an intelligent spectator as we4 as actor. 

Freedom of thought has given man fresh life. It 
has cast away the shackles that constrained his fore- 
fathers with apprehensive limitations ; and with 
. renewed and refreshing vigour he has obtained full 
play for the exercise of bis, intellectual, lesthetic and 
religious powervs, openink up vistas too vivid to 
portray I ^ The work of Lodge, of Barrett and of 
> Conan Doyle may need much further confirmation, 

. but the horizon of our knowledge has extended, and 
with' due care may be further much enlarged. Only 
those competent to deal with such matters should 
approach thorn. But it is upon such free inquiry that 
the progress of knowledge depends. Meanwhile let 
usli/ein faith, for future knowledge is not only of 
what we see, but qre destined to arrive at. 

I do not understand why so much opposition exists 
to the acquisition of that knowledge which Nature 
might reveal to us of other worlds than ours by such 
scientific methods. This opposition is but A Survival 
of the mediaeval teriper, which viewed flje progress 
of empirical knowledge with fear aud loathsome 
apprehension* The history of science shows, and 
indeed deplorctbly so, that notwithstanding occasional 
outbursts of enthusiasm, at times only of toleration, 
the Churches have frequently exercised a baneful 
influence on' the free investigation of Nature. They 
have no doubt acted as a check alike to inquiry and 
to scepticism, although they have served to keep the 
B )irit of Faith alive. This last is the true debt we 
owe them as a compensatiftn. But if positive first- 
hand knowledge of other worlds could be arrived at, 
there is no reason why it should weaken, rather than 
strengthen, the faith in still higher things aud higher 
still. For knowledge is merely relative, and will never 
bo quite absolute. The more we know, the more shall 
we perceive there is to be known. 


Odd copiers of ike ** Indian 'Review can 
always he sent hi/\^})ost for Re, One only^ on 
request to Messrs. O.'^A. Natesan & Go.% 
Puhlisherf^ George Town^ Madras. 
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Why the MopUht Rebelled 

Mr. B. . Palaty writing in the Socialist Review 
for January, analyaea the factors underlying the 
Moplah unrest and rebellion n^ich he considers 
to be mainly agrarian! He says. — 

“The ancient custom was that the ‘‘jenmi,** the 
“kanakaran" and the “ vorumpattakaran " shared 
between them the produce of the grain land. When 
the Mohammedans in^ded the country they took 
a certain share of the produce, which the Moplahs 
maintained was the jeumi’s share. This dfd not cause 
any great confusion as most of the jenmis had fled 
from the country. The jenmis r^t^rned when tlie 
British took over the country, and the Britfsh rocogni- < 
sed them as the true owners of the soil and allowed 
them to recoup themselves from the tenantry on 
condition that they guaranteed the pfoper payment of 
revenue. This led to the freqiieirt outbreakss which 
culminated in the murder of a collector. The cofise* 
quence was the diaasing of “MoplHh Acts,” which 
penalised the whole community for the outbreaks of* 
individuals. The futility of this was, however,* seen 
when no tine was imposed after the outbreak of 1898, 
as iimong other reasons, “it was feared that they 
would accentuate the already extreme poverty of the 
fanatical zone.’* Meanwhile a Commission had been 
aiipointed, in 1881, and the Commissioner came to the 
conclusion that in the early days of the British 
Government, “the asseasmont was oppressive every- 
where, and insofho places outrageously so.’* 

JThore was a later CommisBion prebitb3d oxer 
jy Sir T. Madhav^a Rao ; but evictions and out- 
breaks contijiued. Poverty, agrarian discontent 
and fana^ticism have been regarded as the three 
main causes of which the last is probably the 
chief. But it is dillicult to ascertain the "exact* 
share of each of these causes in the breaking out* 
of the rebellion. 

• 

Nothing, however, has been dorte to refluoe the 
extreme poverty of tenantry, and so long as their 
])rosent state continues, these outbursts, will continue. 
The Government will, in time, succeed in luppri^ssing 
these outbreaks. To shoot down a number of half- 
wild, semi -starved peasants would no doubt, strike 
terror and reduce the pressure on the land, but 
the test of good government is not its ability to do 
this, but to remove all causes for such a constantly 
recurring evil. What seems to b^ necessary is that 
a Commission should be appointed to ascertain : — 

1. To what extent, if at all, the appropriation of 
Government revenue has contributed to bring about 
the present state of the country, and whether it is 
necessary to effect any alterations in the revenue 
settlement on tlfat account. 

2. Whether these disturbarces are in any way due 

to the agrarian condition existing in the district, and 
what are the steps that should be taken in conse- 
quence ther^f. , , 


Criminal Tribe* in India 

Sir .fohh Hewett invited the Salvation Army to 
try itEf hand on the criminal tribes of the United 
Provinces^ Since that time a large amount of 
^ reform work has been done ih the United 
Provinces,* the. Pun jab and Madras. The work of 
the Salvation Army was helped by the Criminal 
Tribes Act of 1911 which gave power to local 
Governments to deal with these tribes as a special 
class. The work of the Salvation Army and the 
various mis.^^ions in this direction is detailed in 
The East and if^e ]Yest for January by the Bev. 
C. M Edwrtrds. * 

The problem is do| the usual criminal problem of 
how to punish and reform an individual, and how to 
prevent honest men from following his bad ezafhple. 
We have here a question of how we are to change tho 
whole moral outlook of tribes whose numbers and 
solidarity almost justify us m calling them a nation. 

They are bound by every law of heredity, of circum- 
stance, and of loyalty to their*tribe fellows, to a life 
of dishonesty and crime, and ev^n bad they desired to 
become honest law-abiding citizens they could not do 
so, for there was no place for them. Their only 
friends in the Hindu sociaV system were the receivers 
of stolen goods, who encouraged them in their nefari- 
ous practices. 

In these latter days they have a new friend, for 
Government has realised that the extermination of 
the Criminal Tribes can only be accomplished by tho 
slow process of turning them into law-abiding citizens. 

As regards the nature* ob the work of reform 

the wrjter says ^ 

, We do not want to force these people into a state 
of ckvilisation for which they are not ready, but to 
create in them the will to reform, and to give them 
every assistance in reforming themselves. Your 
ccinpiilsory civilisation is temporary. Only by a 
reform of tho will can any permanent effect be 
produced. It is this permanent reform of the will, 
which Ohristiass call conversicti, that we desire to 
accomplish, and how do we hope to dp lU? There is 
no power on earth, pr in heaven, that can accomplish 
this, but the power of love. . • . • 

By love 1 do not mean that sickly sentimentality 
that wee^s over the criminal, and shrinks from using 
tho discipline, ^le compulsion, and the punishment 
that IS a necessary part of his rehabilitation, but that 
true, strong sentiment which makes C(^ristian man 
strive and spend ^linisoll for those whom his 
Christianity has taught him to Icfbk, upon as his 
brothers. • 

’ When you have finished^ ivith this copy of the 

Indian Review ”, please hand it on to some 
one or post it to a friend. It may he of 
interest to him. • 
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Mytticism and Islam 

A writer in tl}e October Review of .Religions des- 
cribes the extent of mystic thought that has crept 
into Islam. The negation of individuality in 
the consciousness of the supreme is the theme of 
mystic writers and poets and is best expressed 
in the Vorks of Jalal-ud-din Rumi. Islam, as a 
faith, is characterised by many mystics ; Suhsm 
is found early in its history and the first two 
centuries of Islam r produced mystics of marked 
eminenc=^. Sufis originally came from Arabia. 

‘'Out of the mysticism of India evolve the philo- 
sophy and the poetry of Persia. Three factors can be 
traced in the synthesis of Scfism ; firstly the pure 
moRotheism of the Quran, which is the foundation; 
secondly the cheerfulnsss and joyousness of I^crsia and 
thirdly Indian asceticism and philosophy. These 
three factors blending in the sensitive and emotional 
Arab nature have ev61ved and procured the subtle 
political system which took shape in the Sufi writings 
and poesy. All mysticism is of the opposite polarity 
to exoteric display and 'outward show, it has no 
affinity with ceremonial. The road of meditation is 
extolled over the road of action, the more ceremonial 
the religion the more mystics turn away from it* 
That is the reason why in Islam we find the most 
luxuriant mysticism, pecjaliar to the inner and not the 
outer life. 

Moslem saints ‘are numerous in Iforth Africa and 
particularly in Morocco and it is there that we find a 
greater development of the practice of contemplation, 
this may have arisen from the fact that the Berbars, 
the dominant race, have a strong faith in tfieir 
traditions and cling to their customs and with the 
acceptance^ of Islam by their tribes, they vested their 
beliefs together with Islam in the persons of their 
saints." • * ^ 

Sufi v?riter8 explain and illustrate the spiritual 
life a journey or pilgrimage, c.nd the world is 
particularly expressed in the Rubaiayat as a shop 
and tavern. * ^ 


Odd copies of thr Indian can 

always he sent hy post for Be. One only, on 
request to Messrs. G A. Natesan & Co., 
Publishers, George Taivn, Madras. 


The Higher Edueetion of Women 

Miss Eleanor McDougall, Principal of The 
Women’s Christian College, Madras, writing in 
the January number of The Young Men of India, 
protests against the idea tHat foreign teachers in 
the Universities of India w-ould denationalise the 
students and maintvins that the women now 
educated in our colleges have profited by their 
foreign education, but are aware of its limitations 
and deficienciei^ and will profitably transplant it 
in the field of women's education. The writer 
continues : — 

Only one out of every ‘ hundred of Indian women Is 
literate, so .an almost now world lies before these 
pioneers, awaiting their tT*ansforming control. They 
enter uopn a task which cannot he done either bv men 
or by foreigners, thoui/li much help may be ..given by 
b>tl/, these classes, and women would bo grievously 
mistaken if they refused to receive what these have to 
give. 

The women’s colleges of India, few and young as 
they are, exist to create this cljiss of pioneer women, 
and it is most encouraging to see that year by year 
an increasing number of highly educated, reasonable 
and energetic women are passing out of them into 
professional and social life. When they become 
numerous enough, and have had suflifiient experience 
of life, wo may safely leave the future of the educa- 
tion of Indian women to them. They will in time 
supersede their own teachers, but they will not dis- 
card the material of theip own education, 'fhey will 
bring to their task tlu' wisdom, dpyotion and 
patience for which Indian women are justly celebrat- 
ed, and they will use the power of concentrated 
reasoning and the wider sympathies which their 
university education has bestowed on them. They 
will have many difficulties to contend with and their 
achievement may not be rapid, but there can be no 
doubt that in the end they will succeed in devising 
and carrying into practice an education at once 
liberal, t)fficieDt wind national. 
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QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE 


Mr. Natesan oa the Liberal Party 

A representative of the Bengalee interviewed 
Mr. G. A. Natesan at Calcutta^ soon after the 
last session' of the Liberal Feftleration, Asked of 
the future prospects of the Liberal Party in India, 
Mr. Natesan said : — “ Our prospect to a great 
extent will depend upon the attitude of the Go^rern- 
ment towards the growing demands of the 
people. In their evidence before the Joint Parlia> 
mentary Committee, our Party dbminded mucU 
more than what has been conceded in the M C. 

• 

Scheme. The Liberals adgepted it bocauco they 
did not wish to throw away what was offered and 
they thought it was a decent fit^^t. The last few 
sessions ef the new Councils apd the Tjegislative • 
Assembly have shown the defects and shortcom- 
ings* of the scheme. There is the immediate need 
for remedying them. and for taking a further and 
a bolder step in the direction of ro-^ponsible 
gov'ernment in the provinces and jn a great mea 
Mura in the Central G overnmdnt also, subject to 
the* reservations in regard to the army and*certain 
vested .igterests. The re'^olubion passed at our 
last session 'on this rpiestiop shows that the 
Li be ml Party is fully alive to the growmg 
needs of the country. I have no right to 
speak for others, nor do I in the* least speak ^ 
to you as the Joint Secretary of tho National 
Li bora 1 Federation of India, but .this much 
I cm safely say, that I am echoing the sentiments 
of sevG"il Lib^raN in tho provinces ^'hen 1 state 
that tho Liberal Party will very soon take as an 
important item in the programme the question of 
getting responsible government in the provinces 
and a good bit of it in tho Ct^ntnl Government 
also. I confess our Pirty has not done much of 
active propaganda so far, 'but a resolution has 
been passed by the Federation urging the need for 
the same in the* future. In this year, I do hope a 
good deal of active propiganla work will he done.” 

^*Do you think, Mr. Natesan, that the 
Liberals will succeed in inducing tbe^ authoritiee 
9 


to take the /lecessary steps to bring about respon- 
sible gov6KDllient in the provinoes and in tho 
Central Government ?’* a^ked the representative. 
• Mr. Nafesin (piickly replied, **^hether they 
succeed or ,not, I think the Liberals will have to 
take up the task' as a duty and make the Govern- 
ment realise th\t they must no longer trifle with 
the situation. If the Government will not take 
tho warning, the resp >nsibility will be theirs.” 

The repro.sentative next sTsked Mr. Xatesan, 
“Do you think the Ijiboral Party has much chance 
of couiituracbing thi^sinihtor ir tl nonces of the non- 
co operation mov'eriiont and the ensuing propa- 
giiida of civil disobedience ” Mr. Natesan answer- 
ed . — “1 think we have every chance and whe- 
ther we have it or •nob, it i.s our duty as lovers of 
law, freedom and order to fi^ht the campaign of 
civil disobedience. In my opinion civil disobedi- 
ence will be a revolt not only against Government, 
but will, in the end, turn nub to be a revolt in 
all other directions,” • 

“ Those that trifle with the situation and chuckle 
when the present Government is in difficulties will 
very soon find that the spirit of disobedience and 
lawlessness will bo handed doVn from generation 
to gonefation 4ind they will leip with compound 
•inteijBfct when Swimj becornos an nccomplished 
fact. 1 think in this matter of fighting the civil 
di-iphedience campaign tho J/borals will give the 
Government their support, but the Government 
in its turn niu^ consult tho j:'e.«por).siblo leaders 
abo in all matters ” , . 

“1 also feel it ni.y duty to add that the tendency 
amongst c rtain rdbeiaLs to •figTit* against every 
item of the X C (_) movement must be.given ujj. 
We have all alc^ug ndvocutod temperance, we have 
for years pleaded for tfic progress of the Swadeshi 
movement and ii^sevoi’* ! provinces the need for 
national eduoatijn, in rho sense that the present 
system ought 40 he revised and adapted to the 
giSO'Jing If quiremeiits of the nation, have been 
urged Surely in their qonstriictivo piogramme 
the Liberals must take up these questions to which 
they stand pledged though they cannot for a mo- 
ment adopt the means eyiployed by the non-co- 
operators to achieve the end common t© both.” 
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UTTfiRANCES OF THE DAY 


Lord Morley on the Irish Agreement- 

After the Lotd Chaucellor hnd 'reported and 
read His Majesty’s cions spopch from the 
Throne, on December 14, Viscount Mbriey, who 
was received ^ith general cheers, said ; 

I rise to move an address in reply to Ilih Majesty’s 
gracious speech this morning. Ther^ is one paragraph 
in His Majesty’s speech in which he savs that it was 
with heart'felt joy that he received the intelligence 
of this agreement. I am sure that all, even those 
who do not favour the agreement, will fee] that His 
Majesty, in using those words, is declaring a feeling 
that is shared by eqonnous numbers of people in 
England and in Ireland. (Cheers ) Heact-felt joy ! 
I do not envy any Englishman or Irishman who reads 
those words without deep feeling. (Hoar, hear.) 
They are not officials’. They represent the feeling in 
His Majesty’s own mind when he makes this speech 
to Your Lordships. I do not think that anybody in 
the pouse will demur to the lust sentence of the ad- 
dress which I now venture to move in reply to His 
Majesty’s gracious speech, where mention is made of 
the reconciliation bet«<ecn Great, Britain and Ireland, 
to which His Majesty’s own action has materially 
contributed. (Cheers.) We all feel that, in making 
that declaration, the King has been moved by that 
gift of siinpathetic imagination' which, along with 
acute observation, must be regarded not only as a 
graceful ornament in the Royal character, but also 
as an essential in the head of a great and powerful 
State. (Cheers, )< 

“HUMILIATION” OR “PRIDE.” 

I understand that there may be amendments m^ived 
to my motion. I shall take care myself in the short 
time in which I venture to address Your Lordships not 
to use any words of a prowocative character. It has 
been said that this is abject humiliation”; those two 
words have been used. (Lord Carson. — “Not for 
you.**) Those who '‘are called “ Die-hArds" will take 
that view. I have no fault to find with a Dio hard as 
■uoh. Indeed, I rather think that I myself, outside 
Ireland, am a humble member of the Die-hard persua- 
■ion. (Laughter.) I cannot see any trace of humilia- 
tion in it. The good wishes of the whole world, almdst 
an unparalleled phenomenon, go out to us in this 
movement. 

Let me ask another question. The alternative to 
humiliationda pride I wonder whether anybody, any 
Engl^hman, any citizen of Great Britain, can look 
back upon the Cjrov3rnment of Ireland by Great 
Britain as an object of pride. Surely, so far from 
being that,Mt is the misrule of Ireland by our country 
that has been a catch- word for an a<Te or more. A 
great nation ought to have a good conscience. I submit 
that as a propoeition, and I then ask," can anybody 
defend ihe propqsition that the (Government of Ire- 
land all these* years has been such as the political 
oonpeience can approve ? I think not?. 

THE CANADIAN EXAMPLE 

Men who have lived long have one privilege, among 
a few, of being allowed to tell over again old stories. 

I am certainly not going to take up your time with 
the old story of the Home Riule proposals within the 
last 30 years, but 1 would remind Your Lordships 
tb&t the first mePtioD of an alteration in the system 


of Irish government was the suggestion made by the 
Irish Viceroy of that day— Lord Carnarvon, whom 
Lord Salisbury, then in his first administration, had 
made Viceroy of Ireland I earnestly commend to 
those who are incirned, intake too short a party view 
on his side or the other, the words wh*ch Lord Car- 
narvon then used. He said that he had been looking 
through the Coercion Acts, and hud been astonished 
to find that since 1847, with some very short intervals 
hardly worth mentioning, Ireland had lived under 
exceptional and coercive lej^islation. It is rather 
astonishing a Viceroy should go to Ireland whom that 
should have astonished so much It was a cardinal 
element in the records of our dealing with Ireland all 
that time that it :was by special and coercive legislation. 
Then Lord^Carnarvon went on to say, speaking in the 
name of his Conservative colleagues, that he had 
recently been to Canada w.here English, Scotch, and 
Irish citizens were in subjection to the law of the land, 
and that he did npt despair. On the contrary, be 
tho:.ight ho saw there an example of the system which 
might load to the better settlement of Ireland. Your 
Lordships will observe that, in the middle of .Tuly, 188.'), 
the Irish Viceroy, sp.)aking for his colleagues, said 
that ae looked in the direction of the (Janadian system 
and not to the system of coercion; 1 expect thatspeech 
has been long forgotten by most, hut it was the begin- 
ning of an effective movement towards changing a 
system of which, I hopp, we are to-day about to see 
the end. (Hear, hear.) 

SAVING GREAT PRITAIN 

Let us not forget that, but just as I am for recogni- 
tion of |)is splendid powers, I am unwilling, and I 
hope that many, at all events, of Your Lordships will 
he unwilling, not to do justice to the present Prime 
Minister, because I feel from my own observation and 
knowledge of Irelandt.that if the present Ppirae Minis- 
ter -had not made un his own mind upon a national- 
policy and then carried it on with a perseverance, 
courage, and tenacity which are beyond all praise — I 
• feel that by the work which he did and his colleagues 
did, they savbd Great Britain and Ireland from a 
formidable and irreparable disaster. I submit that 
as an opinion of my own, whatever it may be worth, 
for Your Lovdships’ consideration. After all, what we 
want is to know the result. For my own part it seems 
to me that the result is hopeful. I know very well that 
the work id one sense is only just boginoiDg, because 
the effective thing is done -narnoly, the reconciliation 
of the minds of the British and Irish peoples. See 
what has happened. In Ulster two or three days ago, 
Sir James Craig, who is the leader of the Government 
of Northern Ireland, used these words, and they real- 
ly deserve the attention of the itouse in the considera- 
tion of some Irish views which they may hear. He 
said : 

“ I am not myself dissatisfied at the moment with 
the Conference, but ’•* 

1 am afraid we must all agree with him here whe- 
ther we like the Agreement or repudiate it — 

“there are dark clouds and great difficulties. I 
believe that the first wUl be swept away and that the 
second will be surmounved ” 

That, as the last declaration which we have from 
the north of Ireland, makes us sanguine that the time 
will come wHen they will meet" and work with their 
fellow-Xrisbmen in the south and west of Ireland. 



FEUDATORY INDIA 
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Reform* in Dewa* iState 

The Maharajah of Dewaa, Central India, has 
inaugurated a now Council and Representative 
Assembly in his Stat'e with fitting ceremony, 
among those present being the Agent to the 
Governor General and the Political Agent. 

Bikanir on the* Present Situation 

Speaking at the State Banquet held in honor of 
the Viceroy, Uis Highness the MiJ^araja of Bika- 
nir referred to the Indian political Situation, 
aiul said that he was, hopeful that British 
sta’c>niariKhip, which had suctcedecl “in finding 
a h ippy solution for even so vexed ‘a ques-^ 
tion ns that of* Ireland, will surely not fail 
to find a leinedy for India, and it is our sinCoio 
hope that this may be brought about at an early 
date during ^ our I0\<"ellenc; ’s N'iceruyalty and 
that goijoral c ji. lidonvo will beiestoi* 1 through 
> oui Excellency’s sagacious statcsni insLip and 
your well knowif policy of inoJ.irig*out justice with 
ev|Uiiy.” 

Kaparthala Edict 

Hia *lfighness the .Ahiharaji of Kapuillutla 
ivis is&ued*a* circular, in vshich •it is written. i‘ 1 
iilivays look to the interest of the Stale. 1 intio- 
ducod some reforms in the State when Wieir 
introduction in other States was not even dreamt 
of. In future, too, I will introduce more relorms 
when I deem proper. The subjegt has got no 
right to meddle with State aliairs at the instiga- 
tion of outsiders. Violators shall be 5rought to 
book and will be dealt with as conspirators.’^ 

Bharatpur^s Third Son 

A third son was born to •Hm Uigbnesn tiie 
Maharajah of Bharatpur the day bt»fore Uis Royal 
Highness’ arrival in that State. His Boyal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales telegraphed his con- 
gratulations and oll'ered his felicitations personally 
to His Highness the Mahar^ah on arriving at 
Bharatpur, The name^giving ceremony of the 
child has now taken p[ace and he has rpceived the 
name of Edward Maigdingh, His Royal Highness 


the Prince of Wales has sent the baby a brooch 
with his m6n*ogram and crest and*has asked that 
this may be placed in the child’s head-dress on the 
/first occasion when a puggree is tied round his head, 

Mysore Superior Service 

The (jovernmont of Mysore have issu<9d the 
following supplementary instructions for regulat- 
ing the filling up of vacancies occurring in the 
ministerial ranks of the superior service. 

All rSinistei'iHl appointments will, for the 
purpose of this order, be divided into four classes 
as below 

(1 ) A jtpointments ftanying a pay not exceeding 

* Rs. 20. 

(2) Appointments carrying a pay exceeding 
Ivs. 20 but not exceeding Rs. 30. 

(3^ Appointments cairyirtg*a pay exceeding 
R;-. 30 but not exceeding Rs. *40, 

(1) Appointments c.irrying a piy exceeding 

Rs 10. • • 

?». (a) All vacancies occurring in class (1) 

shall he filled up by direct recruitment. 

* (//) Out of every three vacancies occurring 
in each of the other classes* the first two shall bo 
iilleil uf^ by direct recruitment and the third by 
.promotion of qiialiliod candidates from classes (1), 
(2) or (3), respectively, 

^ RelroceBsion of the Berart 

The rumour tliat the Beiars will be*restored to 
Hyderabad is gatheiing strength and there is 
reason to believe that it is w'ell found«d,‘sayB the 
Sercantof lyuHa. * “ If the population atfedted 
have no o'^ jtctiori wo do not propo.so to ^enter a 
proU'bt, however I epugnunt such a measure- may 
appear to the conscience of the coui^try^ at large. 
But it is a matter which should left entirely 
to the wishes of the people. The world is now 
.too advanced, particularly after so much blood 
has been shed in the •namo of self-deter^ 
minatioD, for a [lopulation to be handed over 
from one Government to Another as if they were 
only a herd of cattle," , 



INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA 


, Mr. Manilal in Ceyloi|. 

We regret ta learn that an order of /deportation 
has been served on Mr. D. M. Manila], m.a , ll b., 
Bar.*at-Law,^who has been residing irfCe>lon for 
some months past. Mr. Manilal was fi practicing 
aw yer before the Snpron e Court of Mniiritiug 



Mr- manilal 

and later befcie the Fiji couit, where he did much 
service on behalf of his countrymen. In March 
192^0 he was prohibited fiom Fiji for helping the 
strikers with his advice. In April 1920 he left 
for New Zealand, where he wanted to practise. 

■ t 

His application, however, was opposed by the Law 
Society, arid in October 1921 he came to Ceylon, 
where he applied for enrolment as an Advocate 
of the Supreme Court, And now the Governcr's 
Order of Deportation,, dated December 27, runs 
as follows : — 

“ ‘Whereas under, and^by virtue of the provi- 

pious of S^ab-Clause (3) of I, Clause 111^ of the 


Order of Her Majesty in Council, dated the 26th 
day of October, 1896, the Governor of Ceylon has 
power to order any person to quit the colony : 

Now, therefore. 1, Governor, as aforesaid, do 
hereby order you, D. 1V(. Manila] of Baroda, to 
quit the colony On or before the 9th day of 
January, 1922 — (8d.) W. H. Manning, Governor 

Repatriated Indiana. 

Mr. C! F. Andrews has sent the following 
letter on the repatriation of Indians from abroad 
to Mr. c" R. Naidu, of Natal. 

After my experience, 6f the pitiable conditio^*: 
of returned emigrxnts generally from Fiji, Natal, 
•British Guiana and other colonies, I am most 
anxious that Indians abroad, who have means 
of self support when landing in India, should be 
w.arned against repatriation. I'or nearly eighteen 
montha, T have been constantly at a loss to know 
in what way the miseries caused by such repatria- 
tion could be nsvSuaged For the prospects in 
India are not good at the time for repatriates, 
and it ^’s often very hard to got them back into 
the viliige life. At one time 1 was in favour of 
repatriation, but, after my experience, I feel quite 
certain that the best solution of the present 
troubles is for Indian labourers to remain, as far 
' as pbssible, ijn the colonies and for every oppor- 
tunity to be til ken out there to educate their 
children a^d to improve their condition. It is 
clear t6 me now that this education and improve- 
ment abroad is the right policy to adopt. 

Indian Conference .in Great Britain. 

The first meeting of the Indian Conference in 
Great Britain was held in Caxton Hall in London 
on June 2. Spme eighty Indians were present. 

The meeting passed a resolution endorsing 
the decisions of the Indian National Congress, 
protesting against the policy of repression in 
India, and declaring that a policy of politic a 
equality and mutual friendship between India and 
England would bring about lasting benefits tol 
both. 



industrial & commercial section 


**The Oil Industry in India” 

This book, bj Mr. R. M. Vakil, B.A., (Turapore- 
vala Sons it Co., Bjmbay), is intended to awaken 
the interest of the reader in what the author c«lls • 
one of India’s key industries. The author says 
thatsfcl crushing is one of the most protitable 
indiistrirs and that it^ extension on modern lines 
will add to the wealth of India. 

• 

Tata Enterprise 

The Tata Company, which has done so much to ^ 
develop water-power for the purp'»Ko of gene-* 
rating electricity in the Bombay Bresidoncy, have 
in hand the great Nila Mulla Project; which ^vill 
store 1 7,000»000j000 cubic feet of water supply, * 
150,000*H. P. per lU hours, (felivered in Boorjbay.* 
The cost of this work is estimated at 4J crores. 
Besides this project, permission has been applied 
lor to barnoss the Koyna. , 

Trade Union Congress 

The second •session of the •All India Trade 
I nion Congress was held at dharia on the 30tli 
Xovimber last unjer the presidentship of Mr. 
loseph^Daptista. About 20,000 woikmon attended, • 
of whom were delegates ^f Libour l'ni 9 ns, 
Miners stopped work to attend the Congress. 
Shet Kimd.is, Cliairman of the Reception Com-* 
mittee, welcomed the delegates in a Brief speech. • 

Mr Baptista, in his presidential addre.ss, laid 
stress on the early attainment of Swarnj, jvithout 
which, ho said, the economic problem.s of India 
could not be solved satibfactuiily. * 

Ho said that the moral and material improve- 
ment ui l.ibuut, which reproseiited 00 per cent 
of the population paying 90 per cent of the 
toxHf-, was impossible without imi:yediato Swaraj 
and ho appealed to the Government and the 
Capitalist clasfes to solve th'e labour problems in 
a spirit of sympathy. During the last year there 
were no fewer than 183 strikes, of which very few 
proved successful and in^man^ cases caused misery 
and disruption. He urged that strikes should 
not be declared in a* light-hearted spirit and all 


possible means of friendly settlement'should be 
tried before’resoi ting to strikes. 

Following the Biitish example,th6 Indian labour 
movement should tike part in ptlitics, but war 
with capital should be avoided, and capital and 
labour should be organised on a co-operative 
basis and neither excessive profits at the expense 
of t.he woikers, nor greedy demands at the ex- 
pense of capita] should be encouraged. 

He thep referred to the* constitution of the 
Congress, and said that it ought to become the 
national organ of litbour economically, industrially 
and politically, and* he placed before the Labour 
Congress the ideal of Fibian Socialism as •the 
golden mean between extreme individualism and 
Bolshevism, in hfs opinion the measures to be 
taken for the r(3li6f of labopr^are education, sani- 
tatibn, workmen’s compensad^ioif, nationalisation 
of land, railway and coal-mines, jute and tea, and 
exportation ^ of food-stulls. IIo laid down three 
n^os for guidance . (1) Unions should not under- 
take^ any burden which can only be efficiently 
borne by the States ; (2) the protection to Trade 
Unions in India should .be^as extensive as in 
England ; (3) full effect should be given to the 
resolutroDs and recommendations of the Labour 
Conferences under the League of Nations unless 
they are obviously objectionable. 

7he resolutions passed asked for better treat- 
ment of labourers nil round by steadily raising 
their position and etliciency. ^ The first 

two resolutions referred to Swaraj and Swadpshi, 

. • * • 

both of which were essential for the uplift of 
the masses, and the rest dealt with the conditions 
of the labourers in various industries. 

Textile Mathufaclures in India* 

India to-day d[>ccupie» the fourth place in the 
list of the principal textile manufacturing countries 
of the world. The total number of cotton mills 
in all India up to June 30tb, 1920, was 253, and 
the average number of hands employed daily iq 
these mills was 311,078t . 
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agricultural SECTIOlSf 


Malabar Land Tanurp 

Mr. Govinda Menon, the author of the book of 
that name, deals with the tenancy question from 
the legal and economic points of view and justifies 
legislation. In section I he examines the legal 
aspect and says that the jenmi is not a landlord in 
the English sense of the term nor the kanomdar 
(the tenant) a mortgagee as is erroneously sup- 
posed. He also s^iows that the influence of 
British courts has been unfavourable to the 
tenants, i 

In section II he discusses the economic aspect 
witl^ special jeferenco to the authorities in favour 
of tenancy legislation. He also traces the history 
of agrarian discontent which must be taken into 
account in any final settle mf«nt of the land pro- 
blem in Malabar^ 

Research in Modern Agriculture 

It now recognised that the problems of agri- 
culture are so Varied and abstruse thdt they can 
only be solved by original work on the part of 
highly- trained men in«very department of scfence. 
** The modern tendency,” says the Agricattural 
^e*J 08 ^ indeed indicates that there may come a 
time when students will be trained to attack a 
problem rather than to gain a degree, for mapy of ' 
the greatest agricultural problems are most in- 
considerate and do not fit in at all well with (he 
curricula of the universities and colleges.” By 
this the journal does not imply that education 
should sud'di* at the expense of specialisation. 
Both are osseutial, not only for the solution of 
agricultural problems, but also for general agri- 
cultural pt ogress, Agricultural science geneially 
is rapidly assuming a status^ undieamt of fifty, 
years ago an^ f <^Bt taking its place beside engi • 

neering (including all branches). Genetics, or 
plant and animal breeding, and physiology, or the 
Stuly of function are making tremendous ad- 
vances. 

Then th^re has been lAuch progress and greater 

prioiaion on the economic side of agriculture. 


Agricultural economic problems are being studied 
statistically and improved systems of account- 
keeping on the coating principle are being sug- 
gested and employed. Legislation is being utilised 
for the control and eradication of plant pests and 
for other purposes 

Gratifiying as all this advancement is, it will be 
sheer waste of energy if the results of research 
are not appreciated and, as far as possible, applied, 
in the tropics, says the journal, there is a good 
deal of apathy as regards research. It takes a 
long time for new ideas to become firmly fixed in 
th^ popular min'd That is because the large 
majority of those who work the land are not 
educated along the right lines. The remedy is 
to take in hand the education of the rising agri- 
culturist. 

Agricultural Staliatice in the States 

Agrioultural statistics are still imperfect in 
many Indian Stateh’, says a Bombay contem- 
porary. i 

The Statistical Department of the Government 
of India has secured figures from on^y 58 Indian 
Sttftes for the year 1918-19 and in these States i^ 
not included the improvement of the State of 
Hyderabad. , The total area of the 53 reporting 
States is 196,(542,000 acres and the population is 
33 millions. Of this area, about 10,167,000 acres 
are occupied by forests and about 20,188,000 
acres are not fit for cultivation. The net area 
actually cropped in 1918-19 was 29,369,000 acres, 
i. e , about 33 1 per cent, of the total area. Of 
the total cropped area, food-crops including sugar 
and fruits and vegetables monopolised about 80’ o 
per cent, and hon-food crops, such as oil- seeds, 
fibres and fodder, occupied 19‘7 per cent. Of 
the food-grains, javor had the largest area. 
Next came wheat and lastly rice. Land revenue 
figures are availafatje only for twenty- five 
States and it is surprising that Baroda has failed 
to furnish, the list. The rncidenoe of taxation 
Varies in different States. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Tales from the Mahabharata. Compiled 
by Dwijendra Chandra Roy. Bharata Earya- 
laya, 57, Bolaram Da Street, Oalnutta. 

Mr. Dwijendra Chandra Roy has done a pious 
act in compiling this 6erie*B of episodes from the 
monumental edition of the Mababharata. Piatapa 
Chandra Roy’s Englisl^ version of the great epic 
is not only the first serious attempt at translation, 
but is a classic in itself and this selection by 
Mr. Dwijendra brings that beautiful bocJc within* 
reach of the average student and layman. The< 
story of Pratopa’s great life and his devotion to the 
work has by now brcome a legend and it is l^ut 
fitting that such ^ selection from his work should 
be given fo the world by a dutiful relative of his. 

Th^ Reformed Constitution of British 
India. By B. G Sapre, ma, Williugdon 
College, Sangli. 

The literature on the reforms is already volu 
minous. But dispissionato ^ criticisms of the 
Hcheme are few and far between. Official exposi- 
ti Jiis are, in the nature of the cnse^ one-sided : but 
it ndrnitted that many popular interpre- 

ti^tions scheme also erT on the side .of 

excessive denunciation. The fact is various extra- 
neous causes have so clouded the real issues aR to 
prejudice a proper understiinding of a great 
schenm, inspired by generous statesmanship, what- 
ever its limitations in the wot king. Pi of.* Sapre 
has djne we’l in judging the reforms on their 
intrinsic merits and students of con’stituMenal 
history must be particularly thankful to the 
author for his lucid and informing study of a 
complex scheme in operation. 

Bengal Fairy Tale* By F.* B. Bradley- 
Birt. John Lane, London. 

This is a sumptuously bound volume of two and 
thirty stories, ^he illustrations by Abanindra- 
rmth Tagore, the great Bengal^artist, is an admir- 
able feature of this ohoicobcol lection of fairy tales. 
School boys will find ii^ these popular stfries much 
to intereat and amuse .them, 


Sir Gurudfis Banerjee. B^ Dr. 'Chunilal 
Bose: rf. K. Lahiri Co., Calcutta. 

Dr Chugiltil hns presented in this book a brief 
•*but informing sketch of the life and work of 
Sir Gurudas Banerjee. Sir Gurudas was a great 
figure in the public li^e of Bengal and Dr. Chuni- 
lal has given an intimate account of bis many 
distinguished services to the cause of the youths of 
Bengal His work as tSacher^ lawyer, judge and 
educ\tionist is dealt with at some length and 
the biographer has ^ drawn a lovable picture of 
the gre^t Bengalee. 

Religious Pamphfets. The Dharma Sanga 

^ Asrama, Tanjoro. 

These pamphlets, ^which comprise the writings 
and lectures of “ a Sadhu,” urge the need for a 
religious revivalun India. They include discour- 
ses on “ Religion,” “ Social Selvice ” and ** Sana- 
thana Dharma.” The Sa(\hu appeals for an all- 
India religious movement and for the propagation 
of ftie ancient Dhai ma 

► BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The Younq Enchanted.* E^v Hugh Walpole. 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London. 

Ideals of Indian Womanhood. • By Panohanan 
, Bhattacharya, B.A., R.T. Goldquin & Co., Calcutta. 

Some Aspects of the Economic Consequences of 
THE War for India. By S G. Panandikar, M.A., 
Ph. D. D. B. Taraporevala Sons & Co., Bombay. 

ENo\,isn FOR THE ENGLISH. By Georf^e Sampson. 
Cambridge University Press, Cambridge. 

India Old and 'New. By Sir* Valentine Chirol. 

Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London. , 

Indian Logic and- Atomism Bjj A. B. Keith. 

Oxford University Press, Madr.TS. 

Burma : A Handbook of Practical Inpoivmation. 
By Sir J. G Scott, K c.l E Daniel O’Connor, 90, 
Great Russell STroot, London. 

Training in Appreciation. Edited bj* Napey Catty, 
M.a. Sidgwiok and Jackson, Ltd., Loi^don. 

The Principles oji* Hindu Ethics. By M. A. Buch, 
Hatly Pole, Baroda. 

HinW Law. By J. R. Gharpure, b.a., LL.B., (Hons.,) 
Vakil, High Court, Bombay.. 

Principles of Political Science. By R. N. 

Gilchrist, M. A. Loufirmani, Green &; Co., Bombay. 
The Message of the BHi^GAWAD Gita. By Lala 
Lajoat Rai. Published by Rangildas M. »Eapadia, 
M0i8rs.*M. Bhand&re & Co., Bombay . • 



DIARY OF THE MONTH 


v'j; 


Dec. 15. * Mr. N. C, Eelkar and several Non-Co- 
operators wer» arrested at Poona . disobeying 
magistrate's order against picketing. 

Dec. 16. Mr. Taqui, Secretary, Delhi Congress 
Committee, and Dr. Abdur Rahim, wko had been 
arrested under Sec. 107, Cr P. C., were sentenced 
to 1 year's R. I. on refusing to furnish security. 

Deo. 17. At a special Convocation of the Calcutta 
University, H. E. the Viceroy received the degree 
of Doctor of Laws. < 

—Pandit Sham Lai Nehru and Mohan Lai Nehru 
were sentenced to 6 months’ simple imprisonment 
and a fine of Rs 100 each under Sec, 17. of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

— Pandit Jawharlal Nhhru was sentenced to 6 months' 
simple imprisonment and a fine of Rs.'* 100 under 
Sec, 17 (1) of the Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

— 250 Volunteers were arrested at Calcutta. 

Deo. 19. Babu Bhagavandas was sentenced to one 
year's simple imprisonment under Sec. 107, Cr. P. C. 

— Mr. S. E. Stokes was sentenced to G months' 
sfmDle imprisonment on refusing to furnish secur- 
ity under Secs. 124- A and 123- A.. 

—•Mr. Hanzar Ali Sokhata, lately Editor of the 
Rangoon Mail, was arrested at Allahabad. 

— Lala Sankarlal was sentenced to 4 months’ R. I. 
under Sec. 17 (2', Cikninal Law Amendment Act. 

Dec. 20. Pandit Krishnakanta Malaviya, Editor of 
Ahhudga, And Mr.'Govinda Malaviya, have been 
arrested while picketing. 

— Mr. Jiaram, Secretary, V. P. Congress Committee, 
was sentenced to 18 months’ R. 1. , 

— The security of the Allahabad Independent was 
forfeited. 

— Mr Jairamdas Daulatram, Secretary, Sind Provin- 
cial Congress Committee, was arrested at Hydera- 
bad under Sec. 124-A, I. P C. 

Deo. 21 Mr C Rajagopalachari and Mr. Arni Subra- 
mania Sastri were Aentenced to 3 months’ R. I. for 
civil disobedience of order under See. 144. 

— Messrs. Krishnifkant Malaviya, Chunderkatfit Mala- 
viya and Govind Malaviya were fined Rs. 100 each 
under Sec. 17 (1) of the Criminal Law Amenc^ment 
Act, but were subsequently released 

— H. E. the Viceroy received a deputation headed by 
Pandit Malaviya on the present situation. r 

Dec. 22. ft. R H. the Prince of Wales arrived at 
Patna from his Nepal tour. 

Dec. 23 Zaghlul *^PaBha, the Egyptian Nationalist, 
has been deported. 

— Mr Mahideo Desai was senterced to 1 year*s R. J. 
under Sec IT (1) of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, and under Sec. 117, I. P. C., for publishing 
Mss. edition of the Independent. 

Dec. 25. A Commercial Agreement between Italy 
and Russia has been signed. 

Deo. 26 The Viswa Bbarati Shantiniketan University 
was opened tjp-day at Bolpur. 

Deo. 27 H. R H the Prince of Wales received the 
Honorary Degree of Doctor of La»/s from the Cal- 
cutta University. 

— The appointment of the Racial Distinctions Com- 
mittee is announced. 

— The Indian National Congress opened to-day at 
Abmedabad 

Deo. 28. The Fourth Session of the National Liberal 
Federal 'on opened to-day at Allahabad, Dewan 
Bab&durT.. A* Govindaragbava Iyer presiding. 


— The British fodian Police Conference opened at 
Calcutta. 

Deo. 29 The All-India Christian Conference opened 
to-day at Lahore. 

— Zaghlul Pasha Whs deported to Ceylon. 

Dec. 30. The All-India Moslem League met at 
Abmedabad, Maulana H^srat Mohani presiding 

Dec 31. Earl of Lytton has been appointed Gover- 
nor of Bengal in succession to Lord Ronaldshay. 

— The Editor and the Printer of the Rangoon Mail 
were .sentenced to 2 years and 6 months, respective- 
ly, for sedition. ' 

•Ian. 1. MoBsrs. bhafi and W. M. Hailey have been 
knighted. 

Jan. 2 Messy's. Krishna Kanta Malaviya and 
Gov inda, Malaviya were arrested at Allahabad. 

Jan. 3. Sir Asutosh Mukerjee delivered the Punjab 
University Convocation Address at Lahore. 

Jan. 4. Mr. Shv,am Sunder Chakrabartby. editor of the 
Servant, was sentenced to 3 months’ simple 
imprisonment for contempt of court. 

' — Pandit Krishnakant Malaviya and Govinda Mala- 
viya were sentenced to 18 njonths' R. I. for 
delivering speeches urging enlistment as volunteers. 

Jan 5. Mr. B. Venkatap^thi Razu and other mem- 
bers of the Fiji Deputation arrived at Melbourne. 

Jan. 6. De Valera has resigned. 

.Ian. 7. The Dail Eireann has accepted the Anglo- 
Irish Treaty. 

— Lala Lajpat Rai an'd Mr Santanam were sentenced 
to 1 year's R. 1. under Sec. 154, I. P. C. 

Jan. 8. The Supreme Council at Washington has 
resolved itself into Commissions for dealing with 
reparations and the reconstruction of Europe. 

Jan C. The five Great Powers have consented to 
the prohibition of poison gas in war. 

Jan. 10. Mr. Qriflilh was elected Irish Prosglent. 

— The death is announced of Prince Okuma of Japan. 

Jap. 11. Pandit ijakshman Narain Qsirde, editor, 
BharatawH ra, was arrested at Calcutta under the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

Jan. 12. M. Briand has resigned. 

Jan 13. H R. H. the Prince of Wales arrived at 
Madras. 

— The All-India Cantonment Conference met at 
Meerut 

— M. 5oincare has consented to form a Ministry in 
France. *' • 

Jan. 14. The conference of political leaders to bring 
about a Pound Table Conference met at Bombay. 

Jan,' 15. The fith Non-Brahmin Confederation began 
its sittings at Madras, 

•Tan. 16. Mr. E V Raniaswami Naicker and five 
others were released from the Coimbatore Jail. . 

— The Dublin Castle Government was formally handed 
over to the Irish Provisional Government. 

Jan. 17. An a»<reement has been reached' regarding 
transfer of Kiachow to China. 

Jan. 18. Enver Pasha has been arrested by the 
Soviet authorities to be tried at Angora for high 
treason. 

Jan. 19. The Prince arrived ip Mysore. 

— Babu Bhagavan Das has been released. 

Jan. 20. The Legislative Assembly refused to refer 
Dr. Gour's Civil Marriage Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Jan. 21. Death of His Holiness the Pope, 
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Literary. 

Mr. H. W. Wells and the “ Mail ” 

The London correspondent of the Statefunan 
cabled recently to that pipei*; 

A.n astounding journ^iatic episode culminated 
to day in the announcement that the Daily Mail 
has dismissed the famous writer, H. G Wells, for 
attacking France in hft? articles from Washington, 
in which he declared that she was preparing for 
war on Great Britain. • • ^ 

The New York Worlds writing to Sir. Wells,* 
says • “ We are astounded at the Daily Mail seek- 
ing to tamper with your opinions ” 

Mr. Wells replied : I do not intend *to accept , 
control pr directfon from the Dady Mad, v/h\c)\> 
is open to discontinue publication of the ai titles.’* 
The Daily Mail retorts: Mr. Wells is a* 
brilliant and popular writer, but has de 3 tro 3 ed 
the confidence of European Veadera in the sanity 
of his political judgment. He ha.v not been 
an impartial reporter at the Confer enoo and has 
aioused resentment by his anti I^'rench bias and 
ill-corij^i^lored opinion regarding the end of the^ 
British Empire. Therefore, wo discontinue pub- 
"lihhing his articles.” 

The Brainy Manse 

“ The Dictionary of National tolls of 

the great men of England. Of these famous char- 
acters, 350 were sons of physicians, 510 were 
sons of lawyers, and 1,270 were jfons of ministers. 
The manse gave fifty per cent more great men 
than the two other learned professions put 
together,” says the Record. 

The “ Pall Mall Gazette ” 

The Lancashire cotton msgnate, Sir .lohn 
Leigh, has purchased the “ Pall Mall Grtzette ” 
Sir John retired from business two years ago, and 
came to London to take up a political career. 
Though still young, he is reported to be one of the 
wealthiest men in the counJry, and was a munifi- 

m 

cent benefactor during the war. 
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Victor Corea, Smhapura Chilaw, Ceylon. 
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College Students* Conference 

The Second ^ndian College Students’ Conference 
was held at the Congress pandal in Ahirv^dabad on 
the morning of the 29th ultimo. Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu, who presided over the Conference, said that, 



MRS. SAROJINI NAIDU. 

while one year ago r.he^did not believo in the wis- 
dom of fifcudonts turning their backs upon colleges 
and denying to themseh^es their inalienable rights 
and privilege of^ knowledge and culture, to-day, 
after one year’s h^l-ter experience, her message to 
the young generation was sacrifice, sacrifice for 
the bigger cause of freedom, by joining the 
peaceful national army, chrrying out the volun- 
teers’” pledge, both in its letter and in spirit, so 


that they might leave l^ehiod them the impe- 
rishable legacy of freedom won by sacrifice. 

Mr. C. P. Andrews, who attended the session, 
explained why be eould not accept the piesident- 
'i ship when it was oHVjred to him. He said it was 
because be was himsglf in doubt and perplexity, as 
to what line he should himself take in the present 
crisis. He had never belo/iged to any political 
party. His work was humanitarian. He had 
never attended the Congress except this year, 
w'oen he ca,me merely with the purpose of entering 
a protest against the present repression levelled 
against the hearfy of the •Congress. He did not 
join^their yanks because he still could not reconcile 
'himself to all the items of their programme. His 
Experience in the Punjab wus that at any time 
there might be violence. He also believed that 
burning of foreign clothes had the elhctof causing 
racial bitterness, whii;h the leadeis never intended, 
but which crowds did not understand. 

The Conference’, after a heated discussion, 
rejected, by a narrow majority of eleven, the 
motion for the change in creed, so as to define 
vSwaraj ns implying complete independence.* The 
Conferonce resolved ’uO call upon all the'* Wtudents 
to respond to the Cfingress mandate by joining 
‘‘ volunteer” organisations. 

t 

A Donation for Education 

Mr. Dhnnjibhai Jlomanji, a wealthy Parsi 
gentlemaf), has decided to endow one crore of 
rupees for the vocational education of Parsi bo}fl 
of poof and middle cla.^s families. It would be the 
biggest single donation eo far made in India by 
any one giver. 

Primary Education in C. P. 

The C. P. Ooverment have appointed a Commit- 
tee to report on the expars’on of primary educa- 
tion in the province and to recommeud a pro- 
gramme which would vbring primary education 
within reach of every village in ten^ei^rs. 
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Treatment of Political Pri toner 

a 

It was a painful surpViHo that the Madras Council 
could not see its way to accept the very reason- 
able resolution on the treatment of political 
prisoners. Already Bengal, Bohar, TJ. P. and the 
Pu' j lb have led the w.iy and it was certainly 
expected that the jiirty in power, in the Madras 
Council would view the question with fflirness and 
iiMgimniinity. But we ^’Ogret that recent events 



MOULVI ABDUL MAJID SARIB SHaVaR 
Editor, Qaomi Report^ who was recently sentenced 
at Taujure to a year’s rigorous iiiiprmonriicu],. 

in connectiion with tho Prince’s visit have upset 
the proper perspective of some members 
who hwe betrayed a malignity in dealing with 
this question which should be viewed in a spirit 
of humanity. The debate shows that in ppite of 
opposition a considerable body of the Council 
is disposed to be megnanimous to political oppo- 
nents and it was only a tactical move on the part 
of the ministers to ha\e possed on to the next 
subject without dividing the Council. 


Racial Inequality in Law 

In vie^ of the fact that a committee* has been 

f •• 

taking evidence to remedy the racial inequalities 
in law noy obtaining in this country, the follow- 
ing from a well-known criminfll lawyer of 
AllahabacT will be read with interest. Mr. Satya 
Chandra Mukorji, the writer of the article in the 
J examines the provisions of the Code of 

Criminal Procedure which bear on the subject, 
and makes suggestions in j:)rder to remove all 
inequalities based on racial distinctions. 

i. lu section 4. clause (/) w^hich gives the definition 
of an European British subject, is to be omitted alto- 
gether, and ( Ifiuse 0) in the said section to bo so 
modified as to omit all reference to European British 
subjects altogether, / (' , the High Court m each case 
should he the srinie for all classes of His Majesty’s 
subiiM-ts 1 need hardly point out that tho definition 
111 clause (/) as it stc^nds includes in the category of 
European British subjects all persons born, doaiioiled, 
or naturalised not only in t^ United Kingdom of 
(Ireat Britain and Ireland, bufin all the European, 
Anfi?ncan, or Australian Cohyiioif or possessions of 
>lia Majesty, or in Mew Zealand, or m the Colony 
of* the Uape of Cood Hope, or Natal, and also any 
I bild or graiid-cliild of any*such person by legitimate 
dt scout • • 

41. In section tho words ‘such European 

l^ritisb subjects’ sliould be omitted. This section 
doalu with the appointment of Justices of the Peace. 
'J'hat dignity should be etpially open to all classes of 
His Majesty’s subjects, but if the racial distinction 
bo abolished the odice will be mpre or less an honor- 
ary one with no particular duties attached thereto. 

III. ,Soction 1^14, which provides for the committal 
of a person charged with an European British subject 

‘ for an offence triable by the court of sess’ona to the 
Higlf Court, would no longer bo needed, and should 
be repealed. 

IV. Section 33 . . is a corollary if the latter 

seftion were repealed It only deals with the High 
Court’s direction for aiipoiiiting places for trial for 
European British subjects and jjiorsous liable to bo 
tried jointly witC them. Section cfjb .should be omitted 
iiiltogether. • 

V. Section 275 directs how a jury^is to be comptosed 
which IS to try an European Brilflsh subject before the 
court of sessions. That section would no longer be 
needed with the removal ol racial distinctions, and 
should be repealed. 

VI. The whole of chapter 3 of the Code which 
provides for special qroceoding in the c'aseef European 
British subjects, wmi their mvidiouf racial distinc- 
tions, should be omitted and consigned to eternal 
oblivpon. This nfeans the repeal of 21 sections, vi;:,, 
44^ to 403, both in< lusive. They have boon a blot on 

‘tlio Statute Book tor no.irIy^50 years now, and 
the v.igario.s of Eurojiean juries, have led to 
failures ol justice in all parts of the country. 
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Sub-Asiistant Surgeons* Conference 

r 

The 16th* Session of the All-India Sub- 
Assistant Surgeons’ Conference concluded its 
sittings cit Bangalore on the 29th December last 
with the passing of over thirteen resolutions 
mainly touching the peculiar position of the 
service under the present conditions and putting 
forth diiVerent claims for the better treatment of 
Sub- Assistant Surgeons in pvy and prospects. 

H. H. the Yuvaraji and the Dewan of Mysore 
attended the Session. • 

An Easy Way to avoid Colds. 

The next time you feel that you are catching a 
cold, writes a coi respondent to an English con- 
temporary, stoop* over and tie your boot lacces. 

t 

In fact, tie both boot laces. Loosen the laces and 
make a good job of the tying. The principle 
of the boot-lacS remedy is that in st&oping over 
the blood is brought to the head and the circula- 
tion is otherwise favourably aliected. WTiere 
there is perfect blood circulation there is immunity 
from the taking of ^old. 

The Indian Medical Service? 

As the result of the representations by^ Mr. 
Montagu and the (Government of India, the Com- 
mittee of the General Council of Medical Educatj^'on 
and Registration of the United Ivingdom ha\e 
agreed to postpone the consideration of the (jues- 
tion of recognition of Indian Medical qualifications 
from FebrU'^ry i^xt to a later date pending further 
investige tioD into conditions of midwifery train- 
ing in India. 

, The Leper Problem. 

* ( 

“ The Pftddom in Iridin and the Trea^- 

n^ent of Leprosy ” was the subject of a paper 
read at a meeting of the East India Association 
held under the presidency of Sir Edward A. Gait 
by the Rev. Frank Oldrieve. The conclueions 
arrived at by Mr. Oidrihve are: (1) that segre- 


gation, which has done so 'much in other countries 
— the disease was stamped out of Europe by such 
a measure — should be encouraged and in some 
cases compulsorily ionforced ; (2) the provision of 
'' asylums where they are needed ; (3) the erection 
by Provincial Ooverpmenis of leper settlements ; 
(4) provision of special homes for the untainted 
children of leper parents, and (5) the making 
accessible of the latest treatments of the disease 
to every leper in the country. “ If, ” said Mr. 
C)ldrieve, these stops were taken we could con- 
fidently look forward to the time when we shall 
have solved thedepor problem in India by having 
stamped .out the disease in the whole Indian 
' Empire. ” 

Indian Medical Service Officers 

With the approval of the Secretary of State 
for India, it has been decided to extend the pro- 
visions of Army Instruction (India) No. 454 of 
1919 to ofiicers of the Indian Medical Service 
who, after having rendered the riecessary mini- 
mum period of service in a temporary adminis- 
trative appointment in the held’ during the war^ 
retire owing to ill health (not due to their own 
misconduct or neglect) before promotfou to per- 
manent administrative r.ink. For the purpose ol 
additional pension such service in the field need 
not be continuous. 

Baldness Treatment 
[)r. Charles E- I’abst states that “ baldness is 
not as common in vegetarians as in meat-eaters. 
Local treatment embraces soap and water, 
shampoo, using mild, non- medicated soap every 
three weeks, and gentle digital massage every 
day. The local applications vary according to the 
condition of thu patient’s scalp.” 

Caute of Sighing 

The cause of sighing is most frequently worry. 
An interval of several teconds often follows mo- 
ments of mental disquietude, when the chest 
wall remains rigid until the imperious demand 
for oxy gen is made, causipg the deep inhalation. 
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Signature br Wireless. 

By Hii invention of M*. Belinda French scientiet, 
which ib described in the a man seated at 

his desk, say, in Bombay, in the future, will be 
able to sign u cheque in London, Paris or New 
Vork , by wireless. M. Belin’s initial successes 

e 

were obtained over a distance of a few hundred 
kilometers Successful experiments hn^ve uince* 
been carried out between tbe French wireless sta- • 
tions in Lifayette, near llerdeaux, emd Paris. A 
series of “ celinogrammes’* coifi prising^ photo- 
graphs, geometrici^l figures and hand- wiitten texts* * 
were transmitted by wireless direct to Paris, ^ho 
next stop was to experiment over a distance of 
.‘ijOOO miles to America. The American author- 
ities were sce[)tical, and placed many an obstacle in 
the way, until, after a delay of several weeks (two 
engineers having been despatches! from Paris to 
\ew the American defegates of th i Inter- 

iMlfed Wireless Telegraphy (Jommissioii •cabled 
instrucUons to the New York wireless telegiaphy • 

service to ^j^pifitate the trials. , 

• • 

A Giant Telescope 

An enormous 100-in. telescope, which airgady ^ 
has revealed wonders, ha.s been inStalled at a • 
height of o.TOO feet at Mount Wilson, Califoriiw, 
U.S.A, Piofes^or O. E. Hale^ Director of 
Mount Wilson Observatory and Professor of 
Chicago University, says it is mounted 4n a revolv- 
ing turret or dome Of 100 fc. diameter. The 
glass in its great mirror is IJ-ins. thick, snd 
weighs 45 tons. The moving parts weigh 100 
tons, and aio driven by a [loworfpl clock mecha- 
nism when folljwing the sun or stars. Thirty- 
five electric motors controfled by push buttons 

serve to direct it towards any part of the sky, 

■ 

accelerate^ or retard, its motion when carried by 
the driving clock, focus the image, turn the dome, 
and elevate or lower tbe platform on which the 


ri 

observer stands It is claimed that the faintest 
snars can be seen with this new telescope. As 
compared witB*the 60 -in. telescope, *it is estimated 
that the 100 in. cm reach several hundred milli- 
^bns of stars too faint to be photographed with the 
smaller aperture. The minute details of the 
faint and cloudlike matter situated far qutside 
the solar system are oTuch better shown with the 
larger instrument, and minute details of the 
moon s surface not previously photographed have 
been recorded. 

.Tallcing Filins 

A remarkable inverftion has just been perfected 
in Sweden for synchronizing the pbotograjdiic 
record of action and the gramophone record of 
sound. 

The method employed i»^.ew, involving in 
effect the pliotography of bctlk sights and sounds. 
A double camera, its two wheels revolving on a 
shaft, is usodL, One record is that o^ the ordinary 
kiisematograph ; the second camera is direct- 
ed, not towards the actor, but at a ray 
of light which is agitated by his voice by 
means of a delicate diaphragm of rock crystal 
and which wiites on the celluloid film, curves 
jciorrespanding to the sound waves. For the 
purpose of reproduction use is made of selenium, 
which possesses the property of resisting tbe 
pat^age of electricity in proportion to. the degree 
of light in which it is bathed and it is stated that 
the reproduction and synchronization are perfect. 

Among the possrbilities of the ^invention fore- 
shadowed are lighthouses which shout their names 
over 60 miles of sea. 

GYevitation- 

Signor Bariictili, the Milanese scieittist, claims 
to*havo discovered that gravitation on tbe terres- 
trial surface is subject to great local modifications 
partly determined by external causes. 
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Earl Lytton 

His Majesty the King Emperor has been 
pleised to approve of the appoiiitibent of the 
£\rl of Lytton to be the Governor pf Bengal in 
succession to His Excellency the Right Hoti’ble 
Lawrence John Lamloy Diradas, Earl of Ronald- 
shay, G.C.I.E., who vacates tho ollice at the 
end of March next. 

Mr.’ Saklatvrala. ^ 

The Daily Chronicle announces that Mr. Shapurji 
Saklatwala has been formally adopted as a candi- 
date for the next election for the Imperial 
Pcyliament in tho constituency of North Better- ^ 
sea. Mr. Saklatwala is a cousin of the Tatas, but 



is not in any** way identified with Imperialist or 
Capitalist policy. For many years past ho hes 
been a familiar figure in Lab(/dr- Socialist plat- 
forms. He has been elected as Parliamentary 
candidate now by all tbe Labour organisations in 
the constituency. There are two Parliamentary 
ponstituenoies in Buttei^ea,— one South Battersea 


and the other North Battersea. Of these, Norti 
B-ittersea is what is called a certain seat. Soutl 
Battersea is more than doubtful. At the fina 
convention Mr. Saklatwala and Mr. Winfield, J P.. 
the Mayor, were selected for the two seats Mi 
SikUtwala’s ultimate selection for the safer seat 
is an evidence of the confidence in the abilitieh 
which he has been able to create among the 
electors, if Mr. H.iklatwala succeeds }«t the next, 
general election, he will be the third Indian t(' 
enter Parliament, and he too, like his two prede- 
• cessorca, is a Parsi. 

« 

The Trade Union Cctngress supports his candi- 
dature and’ says': — 

A splendid opportunity presents itself to India, 
and particularly ^.o Indian Labour, t6 make its 
voice heard at the hevrt of the Enpire. Mr. 
Saklatwala^s candidature deserves tho hearty 
support of the Indian public. 

Lord Curzon 

“ A Whig stiMynd from his fellovv&” is a happy 
phrase applied to Lord Cut/.nn by the “Student, 
of Politics,” who writes in the Times : — 

“ He fans no ftPure in this generation but the 
nejxb will probally recognise in him the last 
Iep^o^entative ul a gi eater oider, and will be 
inclined to put him much higher than this gene- 
ration does.’' 

Viscount Lascelles 

Viscount JAasrelles, who has been engaged to- 
Princess Maiy, enjoyed (says the Statesman) 
the Reputation of being the most eligible bachelor 
in London. He recently inherited X 2,000,000 
from his grand-uncle, the Marquess Olanricarde, 
and is the owner of Chesterfield House, one of 
the finest private palaces in England, where, it is 
stated, the couple will make their home. 

Sir B. Robertson’s Visit to Russia 

Sir Benj-imin Robertson, Indian Famine 
Expert, is visiting Russia on behalf of the Rritisb 
Famine Relief Organisations to enquire into tbo 
methods of distribution of relief. 
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The New Freneh.CAinet 

M Biiand has resigned^ Ex-Preaident Poincare 
hfls taken his place, The Nev^' French Cabinet 
consists of : — 



M. POINCARE. 

M, Poincare, Prime Minister^ and Foreiffki 
’ nadirs. Barfchou, Justice. Maunoury, Interior, 
-isteyrie, Finance. Maginot, War. Jjeon Berar, 
iucition.' Riiberti, Miiine. Reidel, Liberated 
^^gions. Sarrant, Colonies. 'The Havas cable 
Idrt the following : — Albert Poyionnet, Labour, 
heron, Agriculture. Dior, Commerce. Latroquer, 
‘uhlic Works. Paul Strauss, Hygiene. 


Ceylon Rcformi. 

The discussion on the Hon. Mr. •James Pieris’ 
resolution on constitutional reforms for Ceylon 
fame to a cli^se on the 10th of la.st n^onth. H. £. 
the Governor, before putting the resolution to the 
vote, allowed the official members to vote accord- 
ing to their conscience.* As already noted in the 
December issue, the resolution contained 12 
parts. The first part, which related to the number 
of members of the Legislative ©ouncil, was nega- 
^tived. The second one relating to the representa- 
tion of minoritieF, • and those lelatirg to the 
control of the Rudget^ disqualification of candi- 
dates and a Committee for the consideration /)f 
^distribution, allocation of seats, general electorate 
and a few others, were passed, 

* The clauses demanding an cj^ted speaker, the 
appoifltment of non-officials jn lihe Executive 
Council, the repeal of the provision for nominated 
unofficial members and a feV others were negativ- 
ed, ^The Council then adjourned sine die. 

Mr. S. lyeogar^t Appeal. 

Mr, S. Srinivasa Iyengar, ex- Advocate- General, 
in resigning his seat on the Madras Legislative 
Council ns representative of tho registered gradu- 
ates of thb University, has made a statement, in 

* the course of which he asks the Opposition in the 

* Council to resign as a protest against the Councira 
rejeoi^ion of the several u.soful and important 
measures. He oppenls to the members of the 
Liberal Longue to* adopt the constructive pnrt of 
thcf Congress programme. 

Calcutta Municipal Bill. 

After an animated and heated discussion last- 
ing for three da^s in the Bengal Legislative 
Council, in which oveii 60 members took p'art, the 
motion of Sir Surendra Nath Panerjee, ‘tHat the 
Calci^ttf^ Municipal Rill be circulated for public 
opinion, was carried. In fb^ course of the dis- 
cussion all the Mabomedan membeis, except ing 
three, demanded commnral representation for 
Mahomodans. * 
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The Prince at the Hindu Uqivertitjr 

A Special \}onvocation of the Benares Hindu' 
University was held on the 13bh ultim6 to confer 
the Hcfnorary D ^gree of Doctor of Letters of the 
Benares University upon the Prince. The Vice- 
Chancellor presented His Royal Highness to 
H. H. the Chancellor as the person who, by reason 
of his high attainments and position nib the 
illustrious heir to the British Throne, was eminent- 
ly fitted to be honoied by the T^njver^^ity. 


Political Situation 

Dewan Bahadur K. P PuttannaOhetty, C I E , 
retired FiVst Member of the M 38 ore Executive 
Council, interviewed by a press representative, 
stated that the authorities in British India by 
adopting a policy of wholWle repression gave an 
impetus {o the non-co operation movement, and 
« e^^en Moderate! like himself feel unable to support 
, the present policy. This wap, he Eaid, unfortu- 
nate at the time of the/Priuco’s visit, 




The '' Independent 

The Independent,” not being able to bejssued 
in print, ap[>eared on the ,22nd Deceotber in 
manuser pt headed with the motto : ** 1 change 
but 1 cannot die ” It was edited by Mr. Mahadeo 
Desai and was an unregistered ' paper published 
from Anand Bhawao, the residenoe of Pandit 
Motilai Nehru. Mr. Desai has since been sentenced 
and his place has l^en taken by Mr. Devadas 
Qandhi, the youngest son of Mr. Gandhi. 


Besant Libel. 

The First Division of the Scottish Couits in 
Edinburgh b&s refused the application for a new 
ti'ial in Mrs. Besani’s action against the Daily 
Graphic ” for .£1,000 damages for alleged slander. 
The Court held that it could not be reasonably 
oontencit^d that recording the verdict as one for 
the defendants, was inconsistent with the words 
employed by the jury. 






The Vice-ChaDoellor and the Reciftients of Hoporaty Odgre'ea, Calcutta Univwaity— 17th Dec. IMt 
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^I^ITK Inst session of the hist Jnrli 'n Lf-^^Lslative 
Council, under the older sobo'iie ol thniirs, 
was held in Simla in September-, 1920^ 
Eirly 1921, the Montiij^u ChelriihfoiM sohemo j 
oaine into operation, and under autliorir-y of the* 
Governniout of India (»f 1919, the Legisla- 
ture in connection with the centnj lu adquarters of 
the Government of India was rnajlo foi* the fiVsl* 
time a l)i-cumeraI,body. Tiio imperial Legislature 
was spliff into two House.'-, -•one knowi» as.the * 
“ Council of State,” and the other as the “ Indian 
Legislative AsHombly.” 

The new Houses met at Delhi for the fust tirno 
on the ‘Ird of Febrivjiry, 1921. The members of 
both these Housos weie sworn tog<'thor, and His 
Hnyal Highness the Duke of LJonnaught inangur- 
ated the new Lt»gislature in, a common functif}n 
on the 9th of February umlor a cloudless open 
skv,‘ in the grounds just in front (d’ the House, 
wliore the^ Assembly has been holding its ses.'-ion 
at Delhi sincQ last year, and not very fai- away 
i^oni tlio neiliarkable .site from^vhich the iJritish 
1 ceoiitpierod India in 1857, 

After the 9th, wo parted wa 3 \s, — the Ijcghslativo 
Assembly holding its meetings in thf^old Council * 
(diambor in the Socretariat, and tho Council of 
State in tho Metcalte Hoinso. 

As soon as we began to meet nt the Metcnlfo 
House, under tho cheerful presidency of Mr. A. 

P. Muddiman, for sometime the Secretary of the 
old Indian Legislative Council, and now knighjbed, 
we missed tho spirit end life of the familiar 
arena, whore Indians like Sir Phorozosha Mehta, 
Mr. (iokhRle and Sir Hash Hehari Ohose have been 
making hi.story. 

As soon as we met, we settled^ down into a 
harmless and inane body. Our resolutions were 
lie ver very actively contested , or fought, and wo 
had no ‘breeze’ on any occasion. 

Some of the most important rerolutions 
discussed in tho 'Council of State last year were 
the following : — 

(1) Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sasiri’s resolution on 
the repeal of certain ^repressive law’s ( Keb. 1 4). 


(2) l\Tr. Miiric.aii’.s re.solution on the withdrawal 
of all embargoes on the export of rice from India 
to Ceylon ^i nil the Straits Selilements (Feb. IG), 
(:i) Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas’s resolution for the 
grant of full fiscal autonomy to the Government 
of India under the direction of tho Indian Legis- 
lature (Fobi uary 23, J921). 

^ (4) Mr Rhurgri's resolution for the separajion 

of judicial and executive functions (March 9). 

Of the above resol ution.s the one that has 
promoted tho best* intere.sts of tlio country^ is 
» Mr. Srinivasa Sastri’s motion fqr the repeal of the 
repressive laws. Oonsecpient on ^he adoption of 
Mr Sastri’s motion, a ConimPtteo was appointed 
by the Government of Ini/ia to go into tho ques- 
tion of ropressive law.s v^hich met in Simla I.ast 
summer .and * practically recom men fled the with- 
druVil of all such laws from tho Indian Statute 
Rook., excepting one or two. Mr. Sastri’s motion 
^ in tho Council of State and the consequent 
promise of the abrogation of all repressive laws 
will stand out in history* for a*long time to the 
credit of the first Upper llou.^e. 

Of tho other* resolutions, Mr. MaricaiFs was 
iarrio^ through the House, but the Government 
did not think it worth then’ while to give effect to 
it, and for very good reasons, Mr. Lalubbai 
SarAldas’s resolution was accepted in modified 
form, hut, it is feared, no action can bo tallen upon 
it till the Fiscal •Commission luft? rej^oi'fed upon 
tho subjects now before their considemtion, Mr. 
Rhurgri’s losulutior/ has now only, local inter- 
est, as tho .subject of his fnotion is qow a 
transferred provincial subject. • 

A few d;*>s aft^jr tho new Councils wore inaugur- 
ated, a certain member of tho^ Le^Iativo 
Assembly contested eur right to have anything to 
dd with Money Rills nr tho Budget, *nrjpd,* though 
the dit^cussion diet not roach any' finality, a conveiir 
’^tioif was at once ellovxod to giow Miat'^^e should 
take our hands olf.'dl fiiiaiioe Rills. Of colirse, in 
the British Parliament, it has beon the ]TriviIoge of 
only the House of Commons, since 1912, to handle 
all Money Bills and taxatfen proposals. Rut if, 
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was underRtood that the Council of State 
in India v^s to have more powei;^<=; than the 
Britiah Houae of Lords, the former 

has been described in ofHcial literalftire as 
a revising” Chamber The Council of State 
Way yet be % “ revising” Chamber, but it has no 
final voice in any ‘ revi8ion\ All Bi^a passed in 
the Ijower House have to come up for the sanction 
in thck Upper: in the same way, Bills passed in 
the Upiier have got to be sent over to the Lower 
for its assent The “ revising” character of the 
Council of State is merely a myth 

When the Budget for 1021-22 was presented 
by the Finance Member, the Lower House dealt 
with it in the same spirit and style as the oldei^ 
Indian Legislative Council hj^d done for so many 
years. We were not even allowed the opportunity 
to discuss its principal features though we havo 
bopn promised a general field-day over it this and • 
succeeding years. The only ot^casions when we got 
an opportunity to discuss thp Budget last winter, 
in an indirect way, were afforded to us when tho 


. amended Finance Bills hame up before us for our 
assent. It is lome satis^^action to us to remember 
that the only occasion when the Council of State 
had been able to render a service to the country 
was when we w^e able to change the extravagant 
rates of postal stamps which one of the Finance 
Bdls had proposed to ^ raise. Beyond this, I am 
sorry the Council. of Sfate seized no other oppor- 
tunity to render material help to the country. 

I find that the Council of State, as at present 
constituted, rather inconv^iontly crowded with too 
many “ qjder statesmen,*’ is condemned to remain 
as a mere ornamental body, and, though we have 

• amongst us a^mnn of such outstanding personality 
as the lit. ITon. Srinivasa Shnstri as one of our 
members, 1 must confess we must look to the 
IjOwer House for useful light and leading in all 
public and.admmistrative questions. 

• I am quite sure that the Government will soon 
have to revise the constitutiort of the Council of 
St^te, if thev ev»^' expect to get helpful services 
out of our gilded Chamber. 


■ AHMED aBaD and AFTER 


By Mr. C. R, REDDY, m.a., M. L. C. 


I T is very difficult to write on the preeent 
political situation. Events are moving with 
disconcerting rapidity, and the conclusions of one 
day are upset by the events of the next. The* 
turns of the kcjeidoscope are startling. The 
utmost that one could do is, especially if one is a 
diarist, to present to tho reader the succession of 
images and impressions that one has experienced* * 
which is what I propose to do in this article. • 
The tension created by the suicidal policy of 
organising hartals and other discourtesies initon- 
nection jWith the progress in our country of the 
Heir to the British Empire and the reaction it 
produced in^the shape of preventive and punitive 
measures undertaken by Qovernment in all 
provinces with* the signal exception of Bombay 
and Mjidras, seemed to result, about the middle 
of la§t December, in the reawakening of the Con- 
a saner view ^f the situation 
and a tjuer estimate of its 
tragic possibilities. Tho Malaviya Deputation 
appf'ared to have lessened the sU’rtin and it open- 
ed up prospects of a peaceful settlement." 0on-. 
fronted at last with the Government’s determina- 
tion to employ the resources at its command to 
restore order, tho Congress evidently realised its 
isolation and sent fri^ntic appeals to the other 
parties te hasten to Ahmedabad and confer on the 


gross ^arty to 
they ied created 


po.ssibilities of off'ecting a truly national under- 
standing This appeal was a confession of two 
truths that the N C. O.’s bad stren»iously denied 
til! the hour of their trial : ( 1 ) They had been 
intolerant of thotother pnrtie.^, shouting Moderate 
speakers down at montings, heaping insults 
on them, decrying their patriotism oven and 
arregating to themselves a monopoly of wisdom 
and virtu^. In seokir>g the aid of such despised 
opponents the Congress w.ns confessing the falsity 
of its prgtensioriR. (2) Secondly, the Congress 
had oJaimed tp liavo practically the whole country 
at its baok. It had trea^^ed the other parties 
as negligible, if not also contemptible, rivals. 
In* seeking the aid of ^snch dissentients from 
its policic^R and methods, the Congress was con- 
fessing what a bad mistake it had made in its 
reckonings and bearings This dawn of common 
sense raised hopes tint the Congress would enter 
on an era of co-operation with its own country- 
men at least, which undoubtedly would have 
resulted in a toTirng down of lovolutiennry as- 
perities and the evolution of practical, coiietr uctive 
policies find methods. But the dawn was soon 
obscured by fanatical clouds. 

The Gandhinn manne.r is an unfailing agent of 
confusion, and seems to be well correlated with 
his policy. It creates n'eedless difficulties and 
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makes the ta^vk of conciliation weir nigh hopeless. 
E\r 0 n were Oo's^ernment in h fit of liberalism 
inclined to yield, it could not to an opponent 
whose every delivery smacks of the bellicose tone 
of a hrst-class power. . Tims Tie fixes a date, the 
3 1st December, as the fuecise time before the 
advent of which Swaraj (by which he does not 
seem to mean anything in particulai) has to bo 
granted under penalty of some vague terrors he is 
prepared to invoke. A^i Ahmedabad he talked of 
entering into a “ Treaty ” with the British 
Governinont; and fo'lowing tho^ cold, narrow, 
omiuiitted logic ot fanaticism fie tjjccame a» 
“Dictator,” with power to pass on the succession^ 
to his no iiiii' C-. Tlio G.Widhi Dynasty would be 
a matter for huightor were it not,* owing to the 
blind suptii'..l.ilii 'U*. laith of the ‘ignoMut Tna•^ses 
which Ls i^o V 'liirninou.'Iy enlisted in h’s f.ivour,* 
fraught tiMglc (V)iisecj'.ierH;os to thi‘ pt'ople, 

who nevor could he an object o1 our nieckery or 
inddl‘*u once. No ni:in c >uld glo it over thoir 
suli'ei mgs, liowcvei hi (night about; and every lu.m 
would do hi^ utniO"*t,to .sa ve tliein bv every ui ans 
pos-nb i- from the con.^cij ueneefs of their irrational 
devotion It is io* tlie sake of the peopje tliat 
we should take* Ml (Jaruihi iii^io jneount, il liis 
unlucky mail nor does not pVove an insuper.ihle 
obstacle. • 

Tiio kitest illustration of his c..p.eity tui ill- 
omeiioir delligeruncy is the idtimatom bo issued 
to til l Vi^o^joy on tiie 1st Koi^ruii }, givir.g him 
sev^’en da}'.^ tor complying with bi-^ ( • in s iiufler 
thre.it ot letting luusi' liaidohan civd d..^ 'htdiciice 
buppoitod by po-^siblc rcsei ves tiom Uimtur. ^ 
Though the giout war has ended, itiT vocabulary , 
is still very much alive though not !ihv.iys kicking. 
We have “ deftui^ive ” civil disobedience and 
“ oil'ensive ” civil disobedience apd othos “ war 
babies ” in this exceedingly “ civil ” war. The fact 
is that the latest developments of the liish 
sti uggie have wrought Jliavuc in the mentality of 
some of our people, tliough there is hardly any 
parallel between the two countries. The project 
of the Round T.ible Coiitorence w.is calculated, 
whether intended or not, to secure one or more of 
the following results ; (<*) That Gandhi would 
disclose his policy in greater detail and dolinito- 
ness than is usual with himT This was partially 
ellected. (6) That the Government of India would 
disclose its cofistructive policy and intentions 
with regard to future developments, (c) That 
when the situation wyis thus made clear and 
definite it would be possible to abridge the 
ditieiences by the *iiitiuonce of public opinion 


and bring ^bout concord. The ultimatum of 
Mr. Gandhi ^a^roied the possibility of the last 
two rei/ults being achieved, and must be pronounced 
to be a fat^ blunder. To such as question the 
very principle of adjustment by ^ Conference 
1 would put the simple query, “ What is the 
alternative to a. conference There can be no 
other answer except a trial of strength between the 
Ooveiiirrient forces of Law and Order, which are 
not always under ideal discipline, and the Congress 
forces of Confusion and Camouflage, And my 
next (juestion will be “ Wh^ will suffer most in 
this Strug gle Not the propertied persons 

^ who have supplied the funds ; not the preachers 
and teacheis who ha^^e carried on the propaganda, 
but the trusting masses and the youthful enthu- 
siasts; and should fiot, in the name of hum> 
anity, every effort be made to stave off tjiis 
disaster ? Some may seek justification or relief 
in the easy thought and cheap reilection, “ They 
brought it on themselves, ” but that is poor consola- 
tion ip deed. Moreover, itii,^bo ignorant and 

supdl'stitious that have been seduced into extreme 
N. C O , it is the appeal lo their primitive 
instincts and revivalisms that have produced this 
landslide i^to loactionary revolution. The 
odycated have, in the main, kept aloof. And 
who is responsible for the ignorance of the 
masses and the systematic neglect of the 
education of the rural clat-ses ? Sir Sankaran 
Nuir hiiiiKclf has answered this question 
in one of his immortal * dissenting notes : 
Goveriittient infusing to act lest^ widonpread odu- 
•catiuii rc.'-ult in widespread political awakening. 
Andfts Nemesis would have it, it is the very people 
that had been kept in ignorance for the sake of 
political safety that constitute the political danger 
to-day. The sins of Government have come home 
to roost. If the rustic folk of Burdoli or PaJiiad 
are easily dupetf and eatily inflmidated, part at 
least of the responsibility rests on the authority 
that did so Utile to keep up the wnyily spirit of 
the nation or spread education , and it is no dis- 
charge of this responsibility to say that ft would 
let loose the fotces of law and older on the poor 
unfortunates, if half the zeal ^nd readiness 
displayed on behalf *of ‘‘ ” had. Been shown 
for progress, tjiese untoward events would not 
hu^e ^happened . 

Let the Congress party reflect on the terrible 
isolation it has brought ‘on itself. The radical 
papers in England, India’s friends through 
good report and bad renort, are up against the 
Gundhiari movement. The reddest of 
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red radicals, has not a good word to say about it. 
Those w{io fought for India tbink t^at they could 
not fight for Mr. CUudhi. His ultima t\im has 
alienated the sympathy of most of those that have 
kiboured foj a peaceful accommodation. And 
why ? It is not even because that he is heading 
a revolution, but because it is that most cursed of 
all h\)man mishaps, — a revolution without a 
positive policy. The Punjfib wroog is to some 
extent llhtory ; and there is a limit to which we 
could go back exploring old accounts. Wore 
there no such limit, the Hindu Mu.slim unity 
and the caste and o'utcxste unity and ^.be rest of 
our social and credal unities would be impossible. 
The Kbilafat is settling itself jind is, moreover, an 
international question. As for JJwaraj, it has 
turned out to be an X for ^ich he and his party 
have not yet given a determination. Existing 
constitutional arrangements have to be scrapped, 
and on the slate thus cleaned a constituent 
assembly elected by the Congress party only 
should be free to write what constitution it 
pleases ! ! And^ in culture, material economy, 
and the other ingredients of civilisation, we should 
incontinent relapse into primitive simplicities. 
And as a practical illustration of the benefits of 
this kingdom ‘ to come, wa have the aspect ^of 
several N. C. O. Municipalities bartering away 
their schools and cutting them oil* from all 
connexion with the educational system of the 
country; replacing western medicine and treat- 
ment by Ayurvedisru ; not collecting taxes ; and 
neglecting roid.s, smitation, lighting etc , ;|,s those 
hid no place in the days of our Vedic iorefathers ! 
Perhaps when 8waraj is established we chall 
abolish artillery in favour of Dhanurvedam, the 
mystic cult of bow and arrow. And as thofcc 
X'eforms would result in a government without 
activities and the philosophical ariarchy of 
T( 3 lBtoy, there would bo no riectl for any 
taxation ! it for these demented fancies that 
the country is ^o bi3 plunged into anarchy, 
bloodshed and its inevitable ottspring, to quote 
the Daily xVew.s, “a blood-stained tyranny ' ” 
Let the Congress pirty refLct and /etract. 

Mr. Gandhi’s ultimatum to the Viceroy has 
given a line* clear to the advaneb of (Jove rnmontal 
forces. 1 • hope that, in the exorcise of force, 
the. following conditions, dictated by pa'icy, 
no less than equity, will be observed; (1) That 
force beyond the minimum iiecess*ny will 
not be employed and it will bo employed in 
strict accordance with law and the best traditions 
qT humane warfare. Terh'orism and racial humi- 


liation will leaVe rankling memories which will 
in their turn generate larger fires. If it be 
remembered that Amritsar is no small prrt of the 
ciuses of the present situation, the need for 
restraint, equitable And prudential, will be readily 
firrasped. (2) Tnat the^e should be a discrimina- 
tory tariff of peurtlties — a penal tariff for the 
leaders and a preferential one, which, however, 
should not fall below the level necessary for secur- 
ing protection to KOciety,®for their dupes, the 
ignorant followers (.1) Tnat the penalties in all 
exaes be what they are for like offenders in 
‘Jilngland ^.and T>thor .advanced Western countries. 

* India is not prepared to be treated as a country 
less civilised (f) Thatftll the while peaceful and 
constructive modes of accommodation be explored 
and the doo** kepY> open, as was done in the case 
of Irel ind and E/vpt, for a settlement by rational 
consent. Law and order and accommodation 
tfiert after is part of tlie vocabulary of tyranny. 
Ooo ii glad to note that it is not the whole 
creed of the Government of India For instance, 
though thousands rej>ented the Fatina openly, 
only a very few were prosecuted, though absolute 
law and order would have doinanded the prosecu- 
tion ol all the ( Ifenders without exception. A 
supersession of the doctrine, wiser still and nobler, 
is to be found in the release of the Gurndwara 
Sikh prisoners and the binding over of tho 

* keys. Liw and order theory, therefore, has to bo 
tempered by highef considerations of statesman 
sliip (4) That instead of countering N. C. O. 
by a blank negative, which can never evoke the 

^ratiopal or irniginative sympathy of the people, 

^Government Hake counsel of the leaders of the 
constitutionalist parties and formulate a positive 
policy of re Forms undeterred by the ditticulties 
placed jn its pith by the G indhian movement. 
The brisk eri of administrative reforms in con- 
iiectioii with the Army, Tariff-*, removal of racial 
distinctions in criminal law and procedure, 
reduefc^m in the number of lOxecutive Councillors, 
otc , inrugiirated under the a‘gis of the Reforms 
Act li Ls had a very good inlluence on public 
opinion ; but there is considerable scope for 
expansion in thfc line which should not be lost 
sight of. (5) That the present unhappy situation 
should not bo exploit^ 3 d for creating class and 
caste w »r which would render the restoration of 
the conditions of peaceful progress impossible for 
generations to cotno. Such a shameless avowal of 
the policy of divide and rule as the Englishman 
afivoc.ited when it proposed to distribute the 
lands of the recalcitrant •^Bardolians to the 
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depressed classes and retired sSldiery is sure 
ti> dis^'ust all well wishers of the country and the 
GoYorriment. OUeiiiiK two revolutions, an 
a<»rariin and a social, for Mr. OandhTs ono, the 
political, is not the best way of bargaining for the 
termination of anarchy. • 

(t)) That Government should not act in a spirit 
of hatred and vengeance, but rather like the 
parent or teacher disciplining the unruly with a 
lirrri hand \et tendcT heart, with a view to 
reclaiming the civil rcvoltcis to l iw-nhiding \et 
honourable citizenship. Action .undertaken lor 
breaking the spirit of the people ; deiuoriilising^ 
them into al^ject submission ; for nipping , 
revolt in the bud ; for teaching a lesson to others 
not yet touched by rcvolufionary z^al ; to prevent 
troulUe in other than the ali'ccted parts^nd tor 
all future ; and the rest of the ends that the code* 
of terrorism proscribes, will not succeed ary more 
in Indi.i and is sum to recoil with deadly force on 
such jipo>tlos of PruHsiaiiism. (1 >vernmerit and 
its agents should act as rational beings intent 
on reclairiiing the ijiasMes misguided into civil 
disobedienoo into renewed aasftciation and follow- 
whip as partners in the nation's concern, lyid not 
as demented fui’ios out to exliirpato them or 
cause eternal casto and otheV social wars in the 
country. • 

Subj'^ct to these conditions, (lovernmont must 
now go4’ifll speed ahead, unless wiser counsels pre- 
vail even ajt^hls late hour ^ in Mr, Gandhi's camp. 


1\ S. — Since the above was written the kaloido 
scope has undergone another and qiyte startling 
turn Mr Gandhi has decreed or enacted his 
own Waterloo at B irdoli Dramatic advances and 
retreats are so much a part of his movement, that 
it is too soon to say whether this is'only tlu? latest 
phase or tlie last, though it does appear to me 
that the avenging power of facts has set the seal 
of firiWityon it. It ronaains to bo seen whether 
the Congress will follow him in the humdrum 
path of peaceful, constructive work with half the 
zeal that it displayed for destructive militancy. 
To Gandhi must be given the gre^ credit of re- 
awakening, after their long dismal torpor, the 
romantic instincts of India, tl;e recklessness of the 
Moslem and the nd venturous spirit of the Rajput ; 
but will these instincts, once awakened, tamely 
submit to be * put to sleep again by the 

(This article was wrlljton on 12-2-*22. I wonder 
how it will read in the light of the events that may 
between the wr\j;ing and the publication. — 
C.R.R,) 


hypnotist? « Will tho sense of chivalry a*nd loyal 
comradeship which India Fins never been 
bankrupt consent to a cessation of the struggle, 
however hopeless atid fruitless, so long as over 
10,000 of the gallant leaders are^ept in jail ? 
Human na4uro being what it is, conditions of 
stable p< ace and * renewed harmony are impossible 
unless Government, i>iit of their grace or ^policy, 
release tho polirical piisoners immediately. This 
done, there is hardly any po.‘'sibility of aggressive 
N. G O, sprir>gii)g into new life and vigour. 

The latest dispensation of the Mahatma issued 
from Barddli can have no appeal to the hot bloods 
of the country. Social service : — This is hardly 
the spring from wtiich fanatical fury could be 
expected to flow. Visiting drunkards, 1 suppose 
in their sober moments, at thoir own bouses, 
• and inducing them to give up drink : — mere prose 
i compared to the poetry of picke»^ing and defying 
authority and running the risk of being arrested. 
The now programme is to the old ns water unto 
wine; nobody could get into "ia.*state of patriotic 
intoxication over it. , * 

But, as an English friend of mine remarked, 
you never know whether* the Government may 
not blunder, •as il; did when it arrested Mis C. 
R. •Das and gave niucb needed help to the Con- 
gress ^office in tho matter of securing volunteers 
by stirring up the dormant zeal of the youth of 
Calcutta, and cau.se the dying tires to flame up 
once again. If they release prisoners and 

meet the national leaders in conference in the 
spirit of*the ViTeroy’s declaration at Calcutta, the 
Count jy could be easily got to enter on a new era 
of constructive work. 

If conciliation is effected the Congress party 
will be sure to contest the next eleertons vigor- 
ously. Their propaganda and the sacrifices they 
have undergone* though in mfstaken zeal, give 
them a big advantage. But 1 doubt*if they can 
swim the seas successfully with the mill-stone of 
an atavistic policy tied firmly to their neck. 
They have given up revolutionary methods but 
they have yet 4o give up reactionary policies. 
True they are staunch nationalistj^ but 1 feel 
confident that reactfbnary nationalism can have 
nC chance against progressive nationalism if the 
latter .is property organised and led. So far aTj 
the Madras Presidency is concerned the Justice 
party has every chance of "winning all along the 
lino if it can convince the people that its ideals 
are democratic, liberal and progressive, by vigor- 
ous propaganda. If thX Congress party are 
allowed tp play in the Provincial Govei-nment the 
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sort of pranks tl\ey have doi e in thw Muidcipali- 
ties they have CipMned, it will be a disaetrous 
time for the country. But if they adopt constitu 
tional means^or gaining their ends,' the other 
parties must fiarht them by constitutional means 
only, i.e., by influencing the electorate to return 
their eandidates. No one patriot or democrat 
could c intemplate tho suspension of provincial 
institutions with the same resignation as 
municipal, or tolerate any other variety of un- 


constitutional jerry -mandering. J^berty implies 
the liberty to go wiong though peihaps not un- 
limitedly; and if our constitutional liberties are 
to he employed ior , the real advancement of the 
country, the progressive parties must organise 
themselves and educate the doctorate. 

But much of this is a straying into the realms 
of forecast .him! prophecy. The kaleidoscope may 
take other tuins. 

C. R. R. 


THE PRESENT SI 1 UATION IN BENGAL 

By Mr. PRITHWIS^ CHANDRA KAY 

Editor, The Bengalee, 


FTER JalUan walla Bhag and the unfortunate 
and brutal administration of uiirtiil law in 
the Punjib, Mr. Gandhi initiated the 
policy of non co-operation in India as .a retalia- 
tory measure agaipigti tho ivernment, but the 
people of Beng^il did not take very kindly or 
readily to it at the outset. In the Specid Congress 
which was held in Calcutta in September, 1919, to 
introduce this new movement, and in the Congress 
held at Nagpur the same year, the leaders of Bengal 
seemed to doubt the wisdom of the policy and 
hesitated to throw their weight into Mr. Gandhi^s 
scales. But the policy of the Government of Lord 
Chelmsford and of Lord Ronaldshay in Bengal, to 
wait and see how far the new movement might go, 
gave a long rope to the Extremists, the Congress, 
and the Rhilafat agitators. The people did not 
appreciate the quiet and indifferent attiti\de of 
the Government, and beg tn to think that the 
Government had come to the end of their tether, 
and that they could indulge in any amoiini/ of 
wild talk, and place before the people any cruzy 
ideal of political ‘individuality that came into 
their head. * The leaders of the movement 
revelled in all sorts of reckless and inll iramatory 
speeches, decrying* and blackening the present 
system of government to their hearts' content, 
and tjaptured the imagination tof the people 
by placing before them rosy visions of an 
ideal Swaraj which no one ‘ knew what port it 
would lerfd India to in a tempestuous sea. The 
movement spread like wild fire anJongst the people 
of Bengal through the fire-eating vernacular pi^.ss 
and the popular extremist press like the 
Patrikm and the Servant, which have taken an 
unholy delight in serving the people with 
very strong meat and'*Very heady wine. Thtm, 
when Mr. C. R. Das, the eminent Calcutta 
Advocate, gave up his immense practice in 
consonance with the principles of non co operation, 


it was looked upon as one of the greatest saciifices 
'a Mon of Bengal hud over made for the sake of a 
political ideal : and liundrf ds of men, particularly 
yoirng lawyeis of the mofussil bar, followed his 
lead and tried to emulate his noble example. The 
middle classes, and specially the students, went off 
their head and were soon clamouring for a 
Swar.ij which even their leaders did not know 
what it conveyed and where it would lead to. 
They did not- know what their real aspirations 
were ; they only know that they were going to 
attain the Swaraj of which the Mahatma only had 
an oViscure vision in his mind, and they were 
ready to sacrifice everything to win “'freedom,” 
and they were out to create troubles no matter 
how and why. When the students’ strike w^s 
organised by the non-cO' operators in 1021, it 
was a complete success at the beginning, but they 
could not kfeep it up. When they realised the 
fallacy of the idea, tho students, one by one, all 
(locked back to the colleges It is intero'>ting to 
note, that at tl^ie coming Matriculation Examin- 
ation of the University of Calcutta, there will be 
more candidates than in any previous year, and 
this number will be about three times as many 
as generally appear for the same standard of 
examination in all the univor.-'ities of the United 
Kingdom put together. The candidates for the 
Intermediate Arts and Sciences will also be twice 
tho nurnbor ofVandiihites in the United Kingdom 
for similar examination!', and for the B.A. Degree 
Examination there 'will be as many candidates 
sitting for it a couple of months hence as there 
may be in half a dozen of otherj universities in 
India put together. 

The campaign against the Government, however, 
was carried on in full swing all throughout the 
last year and with a bitterrfess and racial hatred 
unparalled in the history of India, and at the same 
time the younger generation nursed in their hearts 
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the vision of a phantonf Swaraj which receded 
like a mirago the more they seemfd to come near 
it and the more when Mr. Gandhi p'lstponed the 
dates of its final realisation. 

When the Prince of Wales liyided in Bombay 
on the 17 th of November last year, the hartal in 
Calcutta, and in most of the important towns in 
the mofuHsil, was practically complete. But it 
would not be quite correct to describe it as volun- 
tary. The shop- keepers and other business men 
suspended their busindbp, mostly because they had 
been so instiuctod by the Kbilafat atrit^itors, and 
also for fear of social ostracism. I'an uindiu*a*ed 
people did not know or quite lealisi’ w hy they w< r« 
observing a hai'tal. All that they ki'Hw \Vii.s 1 hat 
it W’.is the command of (iMudhi and that* 

ever\ one else was doing iT. Thens \v,»s tc. ih) and 
die, and not to rea^ori why. In^af-kir^/ the people 
t<i cnfoiciw.ind obs^*!ve a h;irt,:il dinintjtho Prince^'H 
visit to huba, thd (tjner^ss and Ivliiliifat agitators 
took a most aggres ivo and* militant attijode, 
which, at tlio outset, put the Govcriiinent corn- 
plefely o\d. of their wits. Discordant arid relicllious * 
elements soon reared up their heads e\ ei \ where, 
nursed and fostered hy the Congress and Khikifat 
organisations, and were lauded b}' the (•or'gress 
Press as grefit patriots .ind martyrs. 

A ftor the liart d of the *l7th Novembei, and 
the incidents in Bomb 13 , the Government seemed 
to w’ake up lioin its long slecqi, and suddenly 
realise?! that the riirihority for the maintenance of ' 
law and piitler had pr.ictically #lif>ped out of their 
bands. If thi'V were to maintain law and onler, 
if they w-^re to prevent a (5 »ndhi raj, they 
could no longer' carrv on the policy of injection* 
and J'liysflz faire and resign thmiihtdvfis to Kite. • 

liate in November las^, the Bengal Government 
began by issuing some pi’oclarnations a»rid ordinan- 
ces to check the .activities of the Khilafat tind the 
Congress volunteers On this, the cmdlict 
came to a head The Congro-is and the Khilafat 
voluTiteers took up a« most drti mt attitude as 
a reply to these proclamations. Thousands of 
volunteers took to picketing openly, in defiance of 
the orders of the Government, and to make the 
hartal during the Prince of Wales’^stay in Calcutta 
a staggering success. Thousand.s of volunteers, 
with their leader, Mr C IJ Das, cour^^ed arrest 
and went to j lil in a cheerful spirit. Many 
Bengalee ladies also joined the volunteers, were 
arrested, and afterw.ards releasHd. The arrest of 
Mr. C. R. Das, the ladies, and the volunteers 
might have been very unfortunate incidents, but 
the Government had no other alternative than to 


carry out the laws which they were anxious 
to enforce, — irrespective of caste, creed, status 
or sex. ' 

The.presefft policy of the GoveVnment has been 
described in many quarters as a ‘ repre.ssive * 
one, even by many leading men who profess to 
be Moderates. While the present pcflicy was being 
carried oift in Bengal, manifestos upon mani- 
festos were heaped upon the Government, signed 
by thousands, ii)clud 4 ng many Moderates, cTecrying 
the present policy. They de.sired the Government 
to pacify the feelings of the people hy granting 
them Swaraj immediately, though they themselves 
did not know what sort* of Swaraj would be 
acceptable^to them. And some leading Moderate 
gentlemen in Bengal oven went to the length of 
telling the Viceri^, to his face, that, if the 
Gjivernment (fid not go back upon its new 
policy, they would soon join the non-co-opera- 
ting party. The officiousnoss of the signatories 
of tho manifestos and the members of the 
‘ Round Table ’ deputation, w’ho approached the 
Viceroy in Calcutta early in December last, was 
thrown into greater relief *by the refusal of 
the M.ihatrnaji to enter into Any negotiations 
with the Viceroy, and to call oil’ the hartal on 
the 24th of December, the date of the Prince’s 
arrival in Calcutta. Tho Mahatm^ji did not care 
o'lmn to come to the rescue of the suti’ering people 
of Bnrigal, but thought it his greater duty to 
attend the Coriirress at Abrnedabad and ‘dictate* 
new edicts and organise fresh hartals. These 
worthy signatorif^s had the cc^irage to cry “ bands 
oO’ the people ” to tho Government, but not one of 
them Ifad the* courage for obviofts reasons to issue 
similar manifestos to the people, to give one word 
of sane advice, or to ask them to give up their 
defiant and militant attitude which led to chaos 
arttl disorder. They had the courage to send 
manifestos and d^pnt»tionH to the Vicerov, but 
they were not at nil dcsiious of putting their own 
house in order Thronglioiit the centuries, from 
the days of As oki^ forward, that has been the 
tragedy of Indian life. • ' * 

The present policy of the Government is not a 
repressive one, though certainly the Government 
has gone ba^ upon the laissez fairn of Lord 
Chelmsford. Certainly, the polictf have in nine 
ca.sf*s out of ton exceeded their ipstriictions 
and committed very grave blunders, and the 
irikgistracv ha^ also more often than not passed 
more severe senteru’cs upon ‘ political offenders ' 
than were warranted by tho circumstances ; but 
all this does not justify the Government policy 
to be described by the sy^eping term, ‘repressive.’ 
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Lord Reading and Lord Ronaldeba}? have now 
defiintely given up the policy of inaction, and are 
determined to put down, with a firfb hand, the 
culpable excesses of the non-co-oporationr propa- 
ganda which is disintegrating settled ]<fe in India. 

The Government certainly have gon'e to excess, 
but they were not solely to blame for it ; it is the 
spirit of defiance and ill-feeling that ^ed to the 
unsettling of people’s minds that, after a long 
spell of patience and forbearance, ultimately 
forced Government to show their muilod fist. 

But the situation in Bengid even now hits not 
become impossible, and not got quite out of han<l. 
All right-thinking rion, even anuong phe leaders 
of the non-co-operation party, have cried “ halt” to 
the rebellious spirit of defiance of law and author- 
ity. The storm in Bengal is practically now 
over, and, so far, we have esy.apGd with only a rude 
shock. The volcano may yet hurst. 

(3ne of the most pleasing features of the recent 
agitation is the part played by the women of 
Bengal. Hitherto, the interi^t of the Bengalee 
woman was confined to her home, her husband, 
and her children. Now, a goodly number have 
begun to discard the purdah and take an active 
interest in the politics of theii* husbands, though 
it is distressing to find that they are being exploi- 
ted by their ‘ feen ’ friends for propa^fanda of very 
doubtful wisdom. 

Another most pleasing feature of the non-co- 
operation movement is the reduction of drunken- 
ness amongst the lower clasHes They will not 
touch liquor now, hacause it is the Mahatma’s 
command. The excise revenue in Bengal is be- 
coming a diminishing source of hur provincial 
income. 

Another prominent, though very unhnppy and 
uncertain, feature of the new movement is the 
growing disQpntent amongst the rnasaea It is^o 
doubt an encouraging sign that they have begun 
to demand the rights of man,” and will no 
longer submit to be trO'Mon under font or looked 
down upon ; but they do not exactly know how to 
ameliorate their conditions and reach adult politi- 
cal manhood. It is one thing to shout to the 
loudest, and another to deservo and win a prize. 

As far as the question of * untouchability’ is 
concerned, the "lot of the depressed classes has not 
improved •one Svhit in Bengal by the new mnve-t 
mqnt. They continue to receive*’ the same cruel 
treatment from men of higher social rank as thfey 
did in the last, or any, ^previous generation, and 
there does not appear to be any chance in the 
near future of the amenities of social life being 
extended to them by the orders of our * caste ’ 
hierarchy. ^ 


The artisans and tho peasantry are realising 
that they are a power in the land, and there have 
been as many as two hundred labour strikes in 
the past two years in and about Calcutta. And, 
in the districts of Rungpore, Pabna, Midnapur 
and Myraensingh, the tenants are refusing to pay 
rent to the landlords, in spite of Mr. Gandhi’s 
wishes and the resolutions of the Working 
Committee of the Congress. Poor fellows, they 
have not even the sense to comprehend that, in 
a wild g'lme of rovolutiotu they are being used 
merely as pawns bv wierked agitators. 

The civil disobedience campaign of Mr. Gandhi 
is not likely te he taken very seriously in Bengal, 
at any rate, for some time yet. There are very few 
men in this province who will go with him the 
whole way in, this matter. One of the main 
reasons why ci'^il disohedieiice is likely to be 
^iven a wide berth hero is that nearly ninety 
per cent of the people have some interest in the 
lanrl. And, land being permanently settled in 
Bengal very few people would go to the extent of 
losirig the adva.ntnges that its possossion generally 
secures. The Bengalees are clear-thinking and 
shrewd men, and wijl weigh the and con/t well 
before embracing any false step which would lead 
them to chaos and disorder. They may go with 
the Mahatma to a ..certain extent, hut they .are 
not likely to go the whole hog wdth him. 

What is wanted in India to day is a better 
guide and a more kindly light to the mpy/unents 
started during recent yi ar.s for the., realisation of 
our social, political, intHlIeotual, ana industrial 
consciousness. Mon, not in hundreds but in 
hundreds of thousands, seem to have gone off 
their feet, l^ecause they cannot look at things 
in their proper perspective thcntselves, nor 
can they count upon any cautious and sound 
patriotic lead. \^ hat is wanted to-day in 
India is the greater spread of knowledge and 
tiuth, particularly of the fundamental principles 
of political philosophy, economics, and com- 
parative sociology. A more careful and accu- 
rate thinking in public life is the greatest neces- 
sity of the time, and a judgment based on a 
careful study of the hi.story of one’s own country, 
and of other co^ptries under similar circumstances. 
India must learn to take every step in advance 
warily, and cautiously, with the light of all the 
experiences and pitfalls of the past, and shape her 
future destiny not on shibboleths and catch- 
phrases, or on Bolshevik and Tolstoyan ideals, 
but on the broader and more humane consider- 
ations that, at a not distant future, she must 
break from her prison walls and take her place in 
the wider “ Federation of Man,’* 



. LORD KITCHENER 

BY 

Surgeon-General G. G. *GTFFARD. 


recent corroppondGn(?<^ sent to the homhm 

I Times, by Mr. A^i|uith lemiiifis uk 
that the two well known books about Lord 
Kitchener have appeared only 4 an^l T) years, res- 
pectively, after the death of tlie soldier and 

administrator. Bo short an inWyal of time is^ 



SURGEON-UENEltAL GIFFARD. 

• 

almo.st certainly, insufliciont to enaldo ariyoi.e to 
write a history of Lord Kitchener’s life and doings 
which will be acceptable to posteiitiy or which 
will show K. of K. in the li^ht in which ho will be 

Life of Lord Kitcheivsr by Sir George Arthur, 3 
Velumes. Macmillans. 1920. 

The Tragedy of Igord Kitchener by Reginald 
Viscount Esher. John Murray. London, 1921. 


viewed in j^tor years and in accurate historical 
perspective. Lord Kitchener’s memory has found 
in Sir Arthur’s Biegraphy a Boswell. Anyone 
who, like the present reviewer, had attained 
years of discretion .35 odd years ago, will search 
through Sir George Arthur’s book, in vain, to find 
explanations of those phases of Lord Kitchener’s 
career which see«n to reejuire academic dis- 
cussion or elilcidntion of the incidents about 
whiidi the public desire to know more than trans- 
pired at the time of their occurrence. The 
Biographer has allowed no II iw in the great man’s 
character and has failed to explain .several inci- 
deiW^s which the ordinary in the street 

considers still to re(]uiro expfanation. Neverthe- 
less, the book is very rofvdable and it gives a very 
cie.it descii^>tion of the rise fronf the complete 
ob.scurity of an K. E. Subaltern’s start in life to 
the Viil ruinating point in the great historical 
career when, at the hands of the enemy, Field- 
Mar hhal Ell I Kitchener, K g,,*o r.n , (i c.s t , o.m., 
etc. eiic^ pa.si-ecl ell' the stage of Eriglish history. The 
* prefjico by the Marquis of Salisbury well states 
that the intere.sts of Lord Kitchener’s career, its 
extraordinary culmination, the public enthusiasm 
which, in these last critical ye.ars, centre upon him 
and his dramait.ic end, demarwl treatment by a 
fi iond whoso iii.‘~ido knowdodge of decent events, 
from Lord Kit cl. oner’s [toint pf view, is second to 
none. Lord Krtchenei was a man of command- 
ing stature, s%"ongIy-mai kid features, arresting 
eyes .and ol a severe, oven intimidating, aspect; 
hut, as the hook points out ii? rijapy places, 
Lord^ Jvitehcnfr was acutely conscious .of 
the softer side of his own character. Lord 
Kitchener ^v.as a difficult man to convince 
that ho was wrong like other men of action, 
but in a special degreb his conclusions were 
instinctive. The important thing in his eyes was 
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that a decision should be right, not that it could 
be defended. Lord Kitchener to tlib very, end of 
his life had never learnt the arts of controversy, 
but found himself completely out of place in 
politics and at Cabinet meetings, She British 
Public believed in him and his advice to an extent 
which will be almost incroditle to future genera- 
tions. He had been universally successful in 

everything he had undertaken, although nearly all 

« 

that he had done before his advent toithe post of 
Secretaty of State for War during the Groat War 
had been done far away from England and in 
the East. In Sir ArlhurVi book Field -Marshal 
Eirl Haig states, in a short secondary preface, « 
that no one can doubt now that but for this . 
man and his work Germany would havo been 
victorious. Lord 'Kitchener created the means of ' 
winning the waf. Jjord Kitchener created a*^new 
Army. He foresaw that it would be a long war 
and that thejast million men thrown into the 
field would win the war. Xho great part pla^^'od 
by the new armies in slowly fighting down the 
enemy*6 power of resistance is well known. Their , 
creation was a wonderful work. It was the work 

t- 

of Lord Kitchener and it has given wonderful 
results. 

Lord Kitchener’s life may be roughly dlvide<l , 
into: (1) a time when he was a young and 
almost unknown officer; (2) a time when he came to 
the front after Arabi Pasha s rebellion in Egypt ; 
(3) the period when he was sf-rving with the 
Egyptian Arpay and fought at Suakim and other, 
now almost forgotten, battles; (4) the longtime of 
prepa^ration which culminated in the battle of 
Omdurman and tfce re-conquest of Soudan ; (5) the 
South African^ War when he Chief of the Staff 
of Lord Roberts and afterwards Qfficor Command- 
ing-in-Chief in the closing phases of that' lo^ig- 
drawn-out struggle ; (fi) the Command in India, 
during which he instituted the Indian Staff College 
and also during which ^ the famous controversy 
with Lord Curzon took place, with resujts even 


now not yet clear; (7) the years spent in Cairo as 
British Agent and Consul-General in Egypt, and 
lastly a period spent by Lord Kitchener up to the 
time of his death Jts Secretary of State for War 
in London and as creator of Kitchener’s Army. 

Sir George Arthur’s book, however, gives many 

glimpses of Lord Kitchener’s chari'ctor. Kitchener 

% 

was a man of action from his early youth. 
He w.as one of a number of young Englishmen 
'who offered their military services to the Re- 
« public of France and Was appointed to the Second 
Army by General Ghanzy while still a cadet at 
Woolwich and, i’n fact, was absent without leave. 
Ho did not serve with the Froncji Army very long, 
for, ho soon fell ill of pneumonia He did not 
receive the )nodaI for the campaign of 1871 until 
it was forwarded to him with a charming letter 
by the French Minister fot' War in 1918. He 
w.as hauled up before the Commander-in-Chief, 
who fiercely rebuked him and ^told him that he 
had behaved abominably ; ending with the words 
* however 1 am bound to say that in your place I 
would have done the same thing’. Onoe again, 
before he was years older, ns ‘a tall young 

man, Lieutenant of Engineers, ho entered a Nile 
boat* and asked the Commanding Officer if he 
could be of' any use. He then already spoke 
Arabic fluently. He was once enlisted in a little 
adventure ' and, disguised as a Levantine, took 
tickets for Zagazig. Here again on his return to 
Cyprus he found himself in trouble for having left 
the island without permission. Kitchener seems to 
have been always old for his ago and was appreci- 
ated more by senior officers than by his contem- 
poraries. The^club, the ball room, aud the race- 
course had little attractions for an officer who 
revelled in work. His outlook in life was that of 
one who had scarcely tasted the ordinary pleasures 
of youth, and to whom it was said that with the 
status of a subaltern he had the mind of a states- 

n 

man. Another description of the young Kitchener 
was “ a man whom 1 ‘have always placed 
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my hopes upon, one of* the few very superior 
officers with a cool and a good hea(^, hard constitu- 
tion and untiring enerfiy ”, 

Sir George Arbhur\s book loaves the reader 
with the impression that throughout life Kitchener 
was, on the whole, a greater administrator than 
acbuil soldier. lie certainly seems to have 
boon a financier, and tho expedition to Soudan 
and the taking of l^liartoum wcnild probably 
never have taken place had it not been fdV his capa- 
city for steadily acciirnulating and closely 

husbi'iding his rosoiirces. ITo looked at the^ 
]a>istr'C.s as carofiilly as at*tho pounds arid always 
looked ahead. A (/reat niany* (hllbient views 
have lj‘dd vs to Kitcihot.ers in of, bods in 

doaIin ^4 v\ 4 itli offirms. ^ , 

His (jhoicti of c ''in m.'ind'T.^ was govor' (ul by 
intu*(aon and p'. sooal ofv-.Cv' itrni, r vthe" tiiari by ' 
written rc.f* o’t or r.dVijv'Mac to tlnv Aran !ji-t His 
instinci, :\>r deL*'('t ng laont \nr rring ; 

a brief ronv' »s^tj'»n inci<h‘nr vvo'dd 

often sulii •(' to ;ovea* t ■ luin ?soni(‘ v linvbli- ipiali- 
fi cation or sp via I anti' and be se.Hfoif laiJod 
to in.'pi# ollire-’s ivn \vi..)'o bis eye iiphied ^ ith 
his own tind v\ nlu gues'^ to accepi ryspou- 

sibility. 

His tieatmeiit of oMlcers w».s tlie revcri^e of^ 
that s()rnetinn\s aserfoeJ to him. Siai^kncss and • 
carolosHness and ‘ letting things slide’ wore ana- 
thema always, but he was slow to wrrftb over an 
error of judgment. So far from being a hard 
taskmaster, intolerant of failure, liis fault, if any, 
lay in the ()}vposite direction. He himself admit- 
ted that he was not fluent in praise, but he was 
prone to approve. Senior officor.s and his stall’ 
have even been known to lament J^is reluctance to 
Uell off’ an ollender, and the infrequency with 
which he did so. Moreover^ ho was always anxi- 
ous to find and record a man’s best side, and even 
when failure necessitated removal he was at pain^ 
to report on previous good work or expluin that 
ill-luck had attended well-meant efJorts. 


Tho third volume of the book is entirely taken 
up with the, story of the great war as ^een and 

understood at*the War Office. Lord Esher’s book is 

• 

an essay founded on a diary and tho author states 
that no a£*tempt has been made t^ correct first 
impressions^ in the doubtful light of subsequent 
reflection. The* diary is to be sealed up for 60 
years. The book dealfe only with Lord Kitchener’s 
work as Secretary of State. It is not 
unkind or unfair, as some reviewers have stated, 
but tho triy^edy is not meant lio recall the sinking 
of the groat warship, but is intended to emphasize 
(perhaps unnecessarily) that hour when in mid- 
career, or what 'appeared to his countrymen a mid- 
career, of fame Lord Kitchener became himself 
suddenly aware that the golden bowl was broken. 
The great war broke many younger and stronger 
iiiHii. It was fortunate, indeejjl, for Europe that 
Loi^ Kitchenoi’s great work wat^done before the 
break. 

Sonnet 

BY 

Mr. S. K. CHATTERJEE. 
(Composed on the Central J)n7ne of the Taj^ 

. , nt Agra.) . 

Lo iVaised upon this vast aerial height, 

This realm of air, — free, uncontrolled I .stand : 
B^olil ^ beneath rne how' the grovelling band 
Of this poor caj-th, — like emmets, whom the sight 
Can scarce perceive, —are passing sadly by ! 

Hut what are tbey'-f — poor things qf mortal clay ! 
Thus p)omp — thus power — thus glory flit away 
I ..ike the brigh^ meteor -glances of the sky; 

When the black clouds do veil it, ’ Round me 

. * ^ . • now, 

The boundless ^ea of air, in calm profo'iTnd, 

tsF sl^lepiiig gently v-atid the silent queen 
Of Rwarth complexioned night, pale and serene, 
is rising brightly ! — Oh ! how sweetly ’ round 
Falls the bright silver li^jht of her calm brow I 



THE SECOND ORIEN I'AL CONFERENCE 


U NDEK the auspices of the Counoil of Post- 
Graduate Teaching of the CalViutta JJiiiver- 
sity and on the invitation of the Hon. Sir Asutosh 
Mukerjee, A^ce- Chancellor, the second session of 
the Oriental Conference, which was ^inaugurated 
in 19J9 at Poona by the Bhan’darkar Keaearch 
Institute, was held at the' Senate House and 
Dharbanga Buildings, Calcutta, on the 28th Janu- 
ary last and the four following days. Dr. Sylvain 
Lovi, who is probably the woild’s greatest living 
Indologist and who recently delivered two courses 
of lectures on Indological siibjects at the Viswa 
Bharathi, Shantiniketan, * presided over the 
Ccriiference. About 200 delegates from all parts « 
of India attended the session. 11. E. Lord 
Konaldshay, who, as Patron, ‘opened the Confer- 
ence, remarked that the immediate object of the • 
Conference was' ^ * 

to trace the threads which in the past have gone to 
the making of the spieudifl and variegated tapestry of 
Indian civilisation. Much in the detail of the pattern 
of the tapestry has been obliterated by the hand of 
time ; and the immediate and conscious task of tfiose 
who take part in the proceedings ot these ('onlerences 
is to make known the extent to which progr6.ss has 
been made m rescuing such details from oblivion « 

The ultimate object of the men who formed 

this Conference, in Lord llonaldsbay’s opinion 

is the speeding of the corporate mind of India 
along the path of its natural developnienl so *Lat it 
may contribute its special share to the shaping of the 
destiny of the human race. 

Sir Asutosh Mukeijeo, as Chairman of * the 
lleception Committee, lead a very lengthy uddres.s, 
in which he dwelt on the advances made by Indian 
and Western scholars in all finids ot 1 ndological 
study and research*. 

Dr. Levi was then proposed in a felicitous 
speech to the President’s chair' by Mr. Akshay 
Kumar Mitra and supported by Dr. iS. Kiishna- 
Bwami ’Aiyargar, Dr. Gangaiiath Jha and 
Mr, Ohulam ^azdani. t. 

In the course of, hie presidential addrei^s, 
Dr. Levi remarked ; 

I have come to India not to teach but to be taught. 
In the West, we h^ve bo6ks, libraries, collections : but 
we have hot the lip moving before the eyes. ^ We miss 


that intimate fooling of tradition which can reveal 
even to the simplest souls some deep truths which will 
escape the scholar working on texts at his desk. J 
had a clear instance of it a few months ago, first when 
reaching the soil of India. 

Continuing on the glories of ancient India he 

u 

said : 

Indian genius had its colonies, far larger than the 
huge metropolis, Indonesia, Indo-China, Serindia 
are names which up-l n-dalo vecord a past glory. But 
here we are facing ilie dark side of Indian genius. 
Your pilgfirns havt' for .i long time unlearned these 
roads, and pilgryns of the thought are still neglecting 
‘•them. Low nfany among India's educated people — i 
except ot course professional scholars— are aware that 
Cambodia and Oluinipa add a largo and beautiful 
chaiitcr to the cpigrajthic literature of Sanskrit 
“ Prasa.sti.s,” tHat no pro]>er study of Mahabbarata 
and itaniuyana dliould be done wniliout the hel]) of 
■ Vavane.sp ]>oelry, tliat China and Tibet are still keep- 
ing a largo library of Indian work'j, several thousands 
ol Ihem-aiid .some cd. them .is extensive as the Maha- 
bharata-thc originals ot which have disappeared likely 
lor ever, hut which a continuous elTort of interpreters, 
mainly come Irom India, had done into Chinese and 
U’lbetan V How many have heard, for instance, that 
we have still in our hands a C Ibiricso-Sanskrit diction- 
.iry compiled by the c’elcbiMted inlgrim Yi-Lsiug ? How 
many do know ih.ii K.holan, Kashgar, Kucha, Kharas- 
har and many of lh(! small places scattered along the 
fearful sands of Central Asia, now' tfm land ol Turkish 
di.ileets and of Islam '' Climese-Turkistari as we are 
nghtlyi used to call it, have been a inagniluent home 
ol Sanskrit learriiinr, where grammar and bo *ks of 
India are re.id, translated, and imitated, who^^ Indian 
theatres had borne a sumptuous ofishpot of religious 
plays, “yatras” V Kow many do know tl.at the Turks 
of Mongolia, abou< the limo of Hiuen Tsarig, used to 
read in their own idiom the Hidinibavadha of Maha- 
bhaj*atha V 

I mean to show \ ou by a striking instance how 
Tibetan has to be taken in an iiidian University, in 
intim.ite c.onnoction with your owm Indian texts. 
Instp.id of applying to Tibetan monks and laymen, 
should The translator have ai plied to an average Sans- 
krit scholar, he would have been immediately inform- 
ed that the so-called work of Nagarjuua is only a 
Subhasita-Sangraha, an anthology of the regular type 
and collected at a fairly late»date, centuries after 100 
B C. He would have got an easy explanation of so 
many riddles suddenly cleared up in the light of the 
Sanskrit original And t.lie same has to be said of 
Chinese, of ,J apancse, of Kuchean, of Khotaneie, of so 
many languages^foroign to India, but that have to 
centre round the Sanskrit scholarship for a proper 
study of Indian civilisation. And that is why I am 
so glad to see you congregated as in a common effort 
to dispel the darkness which still covers so much of 
your part in order to bring it to the healthy light of 
the day. 

The Confoieiice met on tho mornings of the 
four following days in sections like tho 
Vedic and Iranian, Buddhism, Philology, Sans- 
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krit and Prakrit Literature, Persian and Arabic, 
Philosophy and Relij^ion, Political History and 
Chronolo^^y, Social and Religious History, 
Ancient Geography, Arclucology*, Sciences, Ethno- 
logy and Folklore, tinder the Vedi(! Section, 
presided over by Dr. Helvalkar, there were some 
very inteiesting p.ipers like the Chairman’s note 
on Literary Strata in, the Rig V^edji ; Dr. Shama 
Shistn’s the Vedic New Year’?. Chrono- 

logy and Aryaniam, with spec\;il reference to 
Vedic origins by H. Bruce Hannah ; etc. Dr jT 
J. Modi read papers on an Iranian view oP 
Karma ; and Alexander t l!e Great’s Devastation of 
the Ancient Literature of the Parsis 6f iiis time ; 

* i 

and he also presided over the section of Iranian 
Language and Literature. •Mahamahopad/aya 
Hara Prasad Shastri presided over the section of 
Sanskrit and Prakrit Literature, wherein there 
were ill terestiug papers like Medadithi as revealed 
in his Manubhashya by Dr, Gangajjath J ha : the 
date of Mrichehakatika from astrological data ; 
Subhand u and Vasubharuiii ; the chronological 
order of Kalidasa’s works ; etc. The Archu’ological 
Sectiorrvfas the most lively and protracted, and it 
contained* •papers like Sir •John Marshall’s 
Dravulian and Aryan Elements in Indian Art ; 
Asoka’s Dharnmalipis ; Identification of a Bambut • 
Bas relief ; Identification of Avalokitesvara and • 
Mr. Jayas Will’s ‘ A Granite Archstono from the site 
of P.itahputra ’ which he maintained to bo, of the 
Mauryan times and round which controversy raged 
long and fierce. The sections on Political History 
and Chronology and Social and Religious History 
were full of papers and discussion, like the Saka- 
Pallava Dynasties of Northern India ; Nandi of 
Tellaru by Mr. R. Gopalan ; Originpof Some South 
Indian iJynasties by Mr. A. R. Sarasvati ; the 
Western Gangas of Talakad by Rao Bahadur 
R. A. Narasimh^chariar; Ancient Indian Industrial 
Life and Famine Relief by Mr. S. V. Visvanatha; 
Mr. J. N. Samaddar’s Ectmomic Culture as depict- 
ed in Valmiki ; Dr. E/ishnaswami Iyengar’s An 


Interesting Culture Movement in India;. Mr. O. S. 
Srinivftsach.v*’'^ Some Aspects of Ancient Tamil 
Polity ; etc 

The section on Philosophy and Religion was 
presided gwor by Prof. S. Kuppuswami Shastri, 
who himself road a paper on the Prabakar^ School 
of Mimamsa. Mr.* rlohaii Van Manen read a 
piipcr on the triufs of Chanakya Niti in the 
Tibetan Nina) a and there were other interesting 
papers toi^ numerous for oven bare mention. 

At the general meeting of the Conference held 
on the Ist February, resolutions were passed 
inviting the next session to Madras under the 
auspices of the Madras University, urging a defi- 
nite scheme for the reorganisation of Sanskrit 
studies, etc , and passing votes of condolence on 
the death of Messrs. T. Ki l.addu, V. Natesa 
Iyer, S. C. Vidyabushan ^nJ H. N. Pande. 
Dr. S. Kriahnaswami Iyengar was appointed local 
Secretary Madras, collaborating with the 
Calcutta Secretaries for the time. 

Amusement was provided for the delegates 
every evening, like trips to the Nahar Collect- 
ions of Oriental Art, the# Indian Museum, 
the Victoria Memorial Exbibitiijri, the Exhibition 
of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, the 
Bangiya Sahitya Pariahad and a trip to the 
Botanical Gardens down the Hooghly. H. E. 
the Governor gave an evening party to the dele- 
gates, which w^s enlivened by the staging of 
Tagore’s Post OJjice under the auspices of the 
Shakespeare Association in India, . The Calcutta 
University Institute was at home to the delegates 
one evening, wjjon there was a nice concert of 
music and later a performance of Mrichchakatika 
(Act VI). The Bangiya Sahitya farishad, Rai 
Bahadur Mnnilal Nahar, the Hon. the Maharaja 
of *Co8simhazaar and the Sanskrit Mahamandal 
entertained the delegates (Ai other days. 



'* THE EVOLUTION OP WORLD-PEACE 

BY 

Mr. H. D. CORNISH. 


T he future historian of the League, of Nations 
will either record a brilliant achievement 
or another broken ideal. It is too early >et to 
fmgQOSuicate what the fate of this body will be. 
We who have been present at its birth see a pro- 
mising, healthy bantling, nurtured by a multitude 
of enthusiastic nurse^, and blessed by an equally 
numerous and devoted band of sponsors. But 
the creature is still in its infancy, and though 
none of us wish to be pessinfiistic ^bout it reach- 
'‘itog a vigorous manhood, yet We cannot forget that 
other offspring of the same idea have died 
young. In fact, the cynic might regard the 
^ectures'collected and published in “ The Evolution 
of World Peace as a series of obituary notices 
of the League of Nations ^ predecessors. On the 
other hand, the authors of these dissertations invite 
us to take a more cheerful view, amj to perceive 
in the lessons of history and of past attempts tmd 
failures a steady perseverance towards the^ ideal 
of some international guarantee of World-Peace 
and a gradual progress towards its reali/.ation. 

The League of Nations Union has published 
this work as part of its propaganda to induce 
people to think internationally ” instead of 
“ thinking imperially.” This latter process, 
Mr. MarviK claims, has lost much of its chSrm 
since it was practised on ns by the Germans. So 
it has no doubt if Imperialism connotes the 
narrow patriotism which borders on Jingoism. 
But that was certainly not the sense of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s famous message to “ think 

I 

imperially ” ; and we take it that Mr. Marvin 
would equally repudiate the notion that “ think- 
ing internationally ” necessitates that a man 
should be the friend of every country but his cwn 
or pretend to love his enemies. There is a 

* Essays arranged and edited by Mr. S. Marvin. The 
University Series. Humphrey Milford : Oxford Uni- 

rersity Press. ^ 


bastard Imperialispi just as there is a bastard Inter- 
nationalism ; and the League of Nations Union 
recognizes neither the cne nor the other. Now 
there is nothing new in the idea of an interna- 
tional Entente Cordialey and these lectures have 
been arranged to show that the League of 

c 

Nations is simply a .stage in a process of evolution 
.vhich has beeA going on through the centuries. 
Sir Paul VinogradofF in his loctuie on The 
Work of Romo ” detects in the story of 
St Paul’s arresb at Jerusalem the germ of a 
consciousness that the privileges and obliga- 
tions of nationality were not necessarily . confined 
by the limits of race or country. The Apostle’s 
claim to be a Roman citizen, to membership of a 
commonwealth embracing men of various nations, 
was at once accepted as giving him the right to 
look to the procc-iction of a power higher than 
that of a mwere teriitorial arbiter. The Pax Romana 
was a World -Peace. 

The spread of Christianity marked the* advent 
of the same idea in another form, “Abo ideal of 
a universal faith and a univeisal justice allowing 
for the autonomous determination of national 
and regional communities ” under ths aegis of the 
Church. St. Augustine, in his book De Civitate 
iJeiy exj)roa8ed the Churches conception of a World- 
Peace maintained by a World State. The theory 
was that the Christian states were bonded to- 
gether by a common f.Llth and owed allegiance 
to a common spiritual dominion. For obvious 
reasons the Papacy was marked out for the supreme 
authority in thjls scheme. In practice the scheme 
resolved itself into a perpetual conflict between the 
Pope and the Temporal head of the Holy Roman 
Empire — the Emperor. Mr. Carless Davis has 
taken the Papacy of Innocent 111 as illustrative 
of this stage. No Pope, he says, ever pursued 
the ideal of universal peace with more persistency 
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and vigour and adroitness. Nevertheless, the 
story of Innocent^fl career is that of a great failure. 
Mr. Davis describes Innocent as^a firm believer in 
the virtues of arbitration. 

He often ofTored to mediate in disoutos to which 

he was not a party Unfortunately, ho was not so 

successful in those efforts as when he endeavoured to 
promote the cause of peace by throwing all the 
weight of his influence ojj one aide or the other and by 
helping his ally to win a rapid victory. In the civil 
wars of Germany and England he became a partisan, 
with rcsulta which, at the time, appeared to be not 
unfavourable to the Papacy. In eaffUcase he hackee^ 
the winner and so accelerated the conclusion of the 
war. But, naturally enough, successes of this kind, 
weakened his claim to h(^ the universal arbitrator 
between princes and people.* • 

P>ut ^nnoeen^ was in a positiTin t« make his 
arhitranients ( /r.j;*f.ivo. A Papal Interdict was 
in those days no stage thundery -and the I’opejiad * 
arms and non wherewith to onforro it. In both 
respects ho w\s hotter fM|uippcd than the League ' 
of Xrttions appears to Iw. Yet, Innocent, 
to preserve peace, was compelled to rely on the 
Lat(«rnn d(^?rce for a tou-yoars’ truce in 

Europe in onhu* r.o piornote a crusade in the Holy 
Ijan l. Tlie li^'a-^uc of Nations, too, has* had to 
ensure •ywiice hy looking feebly on at the 
residiiuni , 14 ^* *the wirrld’s publicity exhausting 
itself ill Siheri!!, Hungai*y and Asia Minor. 

The di^velopmie't of a system of Intornatk>nal , 
Law and the t.reKjei.dous upheavrd of the French • 
Kevului.ion are claimed in those lectures to have 
contributed to the evolution of the VVorlij-Peaco 
idea, (hiriouvly enough, the hi.story of Interna- 
tional Liw is, to a lai’ge extent, the history of the 
rules of war. GrotiuS was moved to write his 
famous book l)e Jure Belli el Pacts by his 
horror of the wars which prevailed in Europe, 
Mr. G. N. Clark, who is respo^^sible for the 
chapter on “ Grotius and 1 riternational Law, 
says of the impetus given by the work of this 
famous jurist to the formation of some basis of 
international comity : — 

In 1648, three years after the death of Grotius, 
there met in Munster andT Osnabruck the first great 
Enropean peace conference, and it was followed by a 
long aeries of greater oT* smaller congroases in which 


much was (^ne to arrange the methods of mtema- 
tional political^co-operation. In thei/ organisation the 
rules of inteAiational law, even if they are often 
trivial and formal, have a place. Nor is this all that 
it has d me.« The work it has done is similar to the 
work which it may be expected to do«in the future. 
After a grave and calamitous interruption, this 
generation *^8 trying to put it together again, an^ if 
trying to do so with some precaution against another 
similar disaster. Whjjtevor form the new sifl'uctiire 
ultimately takes, it will show continuity with the 
old. .lust as the canonists and civilians of the Middle 
Ages laid the foundations of the theory of Grotius, so, 
wo may be sure, bo and his successors have laid the 
foundations of the theory whiiih will follow. They 
have been 4he spokesmen, not altogether wise nor 
altogether fortunate, of the idea of unity among 
nations. This work has enabled others to give 
expression to that idda in other ways. 

• 

There is not «)iace "to make more than a notfi 
in passing of Mr. Gooch^s instructive lecture* on 
“ The French Revolution aa a World- Force. ” The 
termination of the revolutionary war in the^ 
Concert of Europe forma an interesting parallpl to 
the ^events of 19)4 — 1919., Tfie Settlement of 
Vienna, or ** Unsettlement as it has beentlalled, 
was ushe)‘ed^in, like its 8 ucoeessor,^the League of 
NiWiions, with much sentimental twaddle. The 
Tsar ^Alexander published to the world his scheme 
for a handing together of the nations in an Holy 

Alliarice. “ Christian rulers were to be as 

# 

brothers, their subjects as children in one family ; 
discord * was to cease”, and so* on. But if the 
settlement of V^ienna did not introduce the 
Millennium, it, at all events, gave a fresh impetus 
to liie universal striving after a World; Peace. The 
tendency of the 19bh centur}^ was to huve recourse 
to arbitration. *From 1820 to* 1840 there were 
eight instances of. appeal to .arbitration ; from 
1840 to 1860 there were thirty ; from 1860 to 
1880 forty- two; .and from 1880 to 1900hinety. 

Many ciusos ^lave contributed to the growth of 
this national and p^ific spirit amodgst rulers and 
their peoples. The spread of democracy, educa- 
tion, •science, have brought nations into closer 
intimacy. There was this much to be said in 
excuse of those British politicians who up to the 
eleventh hour were protesting that war with 
Germany was “ unthinkable ”, that* it was 
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in$}once|;^alile that the German population in the 
mass would consedt to be plunged into the h 9 rrors 
of an utterly unprovoked war. What these 
politicians had «overlooked was that the German 
,«,,j(^ind had been persistently and systematically 
^ tf«i|liied to regard the glorification of the German 
Empire as the principal dut^ in life of every 
patriotic German. The solidarity of Germany in 
countenancing the most unrighteous war in history 
will, in years to com^, be looked upon one of 
the curiosities of history. Now there can be no 


question that, if the teaching' of history can be 
/ pprverted into doing so gre%t an evil, it can, if 
turned into a proper channel, effect much good. 
In one of the most instructive chapters in this 
^ |>ook of lectures, Mias Ellen Power, sums up the 
p(^i|;|on in a few sentences. 


“ If the League' of Nations is ever to be a success i 
it must be driven by an educated public opinion. An 
educated (publio opinion will recognize that, in spite of 
national a/^tagonisips and divergent interests, mankind 
as a whole^is what the League of Nations presupposes 
it ' to be — a community with common aims and a 
common history.** 

Much has been written about the hopelessly 
inadequate knowledge of even his own country’s 
history imparted to the average schoolboy. But 
what does he (khow as a rule about the history of 
other nations and states ? Probably the impression 
left on the minds of m^fet of us is that history 
is a catalogue of battles, murders and sudden 
deaths. Miss Power puts in a powerful plea for a 
more intelligent method of teaching ; and, what 
is more to the point she shows how it can be 
effected. 


THE IRISH FREE STATE 

Bv SUSIE CHICK-JOHNSON ' 

‘ Nor let the Arbiters of Peace their ta^lc abandon ”. — Ovid, 


Seven centuries, O Ireland ! of strife, 

Of blood and sacrifice of human life, 

Verging on civil war, now sudden c^ase 
In a wise settlement of Irish Peace ! 

Well may the sons of Britain’s Emerald Isle 
With Erin’s daughters join the kingly * smile ’ ^ 
Burying the thoughts of vengeance evermore, 
While true forgivec^ess from their hearts outpour 
For all the woes that disagreement caused 
Which reached«the limit — when the leaders paused. 
Determine to seek out fair settlement 
To be glad ratified by Parliament ! , 

Regrettable, ei;e grip of War aVid Death 
Had scarcely passed that Follies’ spreading breath 
Did fan Rebellion, which too oft belies ' " 

Our faithful Irishmen in Britain’s eyes ! 

But Erin’s hasty sons ne’er stopped to think 
Their honour bound to Britain was in a awre link 
Eternal ! yet while underneath dear Britain’s flag, 
What lu$e of man ? did tempt them bo to lag 


In loyalty to Britain’s Empire wide 

Which fought with' “ tooth and nail ” fro'etem the 

tide 

Of Germany’s aggression, but to gain 

The woild to Peace and Joy, and Love again ! 

0 ’twas^n shame to stain dear Ireland’s page, 
Which time would carry down from age to age 
But let the Future now drive from each heart 
The dreftm^ from Greater BVitnin ere to part ! 
Remembering that true “ Unity is strength ” 

And that division loses nil at length — 

Thus Britain’s %very neighbouring Island' land 
Should weld themselves together — ever firmly 

stand, — 

For God and Nature formed them so to be 
A British Kingdom great in Unity I 

0 1 Father and Defender of our British Isles, 
Watch over Erin, and upon her show’r Thy 

Smiles ! 



Some of the Ibterned Nationalists in Burma 
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MAHATMA 




1* Hrei^muti Basanti Devi, wife of Deshbandbu Das. 

2. Sreemati Snniti Devi, editress of Nari Karmamandir. 

3. Sreemati Urrikila Devi, sister of Deshbandbu Das* 

For the first time in the history of Indifk., these three 
Beasali ladies came forward to lead the women of India 
in the political field and to set an example for the 
youn^ men pf BeniTsl. They were arrested while 
'picketinKi^the streets of Oaloutta. 


By c .urtcsy f>l L 
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MR. liPErA. COTTOl^', C.*I. E., 

' • fc * fc. * • 


L, c. c. 


T he “ Asiatic Heview ” for Jahuaty filled, 
like its predecoBBOM, with inteiesting und* 
informative articles. Among them t^ere 
are two in particular, whicl^ will arrest the 
attention of the Indian* reader. The first is a 
contribution from the pen of Mr. Qrithwis 
Chandra ll\y, the editor of the Bengalee,” 
entitled “ Indian Swaraj and the Hritish* Com- 
monwealth the second ig a lengthy review by 
Sir Yerney Livett on Sir’ Valentine Chirors 
latest book on India Old and N6w«’. A 
comparative exxmination of the two will not be 
altogether without profit, for, alfhoiigh they add 
writter; from widely difteront points of view, 
they aptly illustrate the contrast between the 
India of which the * olfioial • of Sir Vernoy 
Lovett's typo is tor ever lamenting the dwApyear- 
ance, and the Indi f which is \\\ j^rocoss of develop 
merit before our eyes ^ 

Sir Yerney Lovett has very little to say of the 
iuture. lie* pre^fors to dwell upon the past 
His afi’actions ift'e still centred iipod the abandon- 
ed dwelling-house ” in which the “ much-abused 
buicaucrat " i nigned suprome and in whidti 
Indiana livod hki children in the nursery. Sir 
Valentino Chirol In^, he thinks, conveyed an 
inaccurate iinprosMon when ho wgtos that in 
^hose days “elliciency cxme to be regarded as the 
one test that mattered in forming an estimate 
of what constituted good government, and 
that “ it was a test which only Englishmen 
were compatent to apply, and wl^ioh Indians 
were recj lired to accept as final, j|||^tevdr their 
wishes or thoughts might be'’. How unfair is 
such an accusatim. Can anyone (asks Sir Verne} 
L^ett in his innocence) suppose that, in their 
ell^rte to attxin the lofty ideals by w’hich they 
ware animated, the benevolent autocrats of yester- 
day dared to disregard t^^ feelings and wishes of 

W 


t|^e people coaoerned, or that their Government 
encouraged such “ preposterous folly India’s 
» history, he maintains, would have been Aifiterent, 
if the British administrator had not had behind 
him the support of the great majority of 
Indians. The condition of Indfe to- day hardly 
bears out these comfortable aosumptions. No 
* doubt, it is pleasant to believe that you have been 
*l&orn into the world i^ready booted and spurred, 
While millions of your fellow- creatures find them- 
^ selves saddled and briAled as they enter into 
existence. 


The toad beneatluthe harrow knows 
Exactly where each pin prick goes ; 

» The butterfly upon the road . • 

^ ^ I^eaohes contentment to that toad. 

Sir Yerney Lovett falls into the usual error of 
his class when he defends the attitude of hostility 
adopted by the ^Government of India towards the 
Congress in its early days. Just as the Tory 
party id England frowned upon the modest 
demands of the Irish Nationalists and paved the 
way for the Sedan of which Lorif Birkenhead is 
so inordinately proud, even so the vAnglo Indian 
buteaucrats laid the foundation of the unrest 
which has been convulsing India since Lord 
Cuiv.og’s foolish and ill-advised Partition of 
Bengal. It is the besetting sin of tlie ofiice- 
oracle that he runs for shelter after the storm 
has broken. Instead of applying *a radical 
cure when the disease is in its inception, he waits 
until the crisis has reached its height, and then 
tries the effect of li mild palliative. Sir Valentine 
Chirol is perfectly ri^ght when he says that the 
first revolutionary movement would • hliyfl, been 
dinar mecl, and m(ftit certainly would have been . 
impeded, if a generous and comprehensive policy 
of progressive reform had* been undertaken 
twenty years ago. The Morley-Minto scheme, 
for which Sir Yerney Lotett professes muok 
I 
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admiri^jb^n, wai^ wholly inadequate, for while it 
provided increased opportunities for criticism, it 
absqfutely withheld any sort of training in res- 
ponsibility. ^t represented, in fact, the last strug- 
gle to save t^e citadel of autocracy i^rom assault. 
Like the occupants of a sledge who are being 
pursuM by hungry wolves^ the authors of that 
scheme hoped to achieve safety by throwing out 
unopened tins of preserved food. Unfortunately 
for them, public opinion had by th.at time grown 

e 

tired of shams and demanded the reality. 

Tt may, of course, be entiiwly true to say, as an 
Oxford professor has lately ^been Sa 3 ’ing, with Sir 
Verney Lovett^s complete approval, that “ nationa-* 
lity, in one shape or another, is to day the most , 
jiowerful and the most troublesome clement in the 
wli ole complex of world politics’’. It is equally, 
true that the ^ method of dealing with JKidiauf 
nationalism, which goes by the name of the 
Montagu- Chelmsford reforms, is still upon its 
trial. Sir Valentine Chirol holds (and the present 
writer agrees with him) that tho.sp reforms were 
the best possible solution of a tangled problem and 
that, although the ship of dyarchy is voyaging 
across an iinchaitored sea, it.s journey must be 
watched in a hopeful mood. TTi.st criticrfs not so 
sure. The spirit of the old Adam still possesses 
him so strongly that he shrinks from the condem- " 
nation which Sir Valentine Chirol passes ^ypon 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer and General Dyer and the 
rest of the “jack-boot” crowd who have so 
successfully* poisoned the Indian atmosphere, and 
have made k so difficult to forecast the* future. 
Like Danton, they have left everything in a 
frightful welter. 

Nevertheless, it has become mor^ than ever 

ft 

neoesBarY that the Indian politicians of to day 
should equip themselves with caifdour, courage and 
commonsense, and, above all, thek they should be 
endowed with a fiilf perception of proportion. 
All these essential quali 11 cations are exhibited b^* 
Mr. Prithwis Chandra' Kay in his article. There 


are, he points <out, two political ideals before the 
mind of India at the present moment. The one 
is the attainment of Dominion Home Rule within 
the Empire : the other is the shadowy “ Swaraj” 
which Mr. Gandhi, its chief exponent, has seru- 
pulously abstained from defining, but which 
clearly aims, notwitiistanding, at the establish- 
ment of a sovereign independent State. Mr. Kay 
discu6se.s« both these ideals in turn with the 
utmost frankness. He combats with the hard 
logic of facts the notion that India is blessed with 
the finest natural defences in the world and that 
no foe is knocking at her gates. An army and a 
navy cannbt be^improvised in the twinkling of an 
eye : and even with the protective agencie') of 
Bi^tish rule, no loss than Gll raids took place 
during 1920 in the settled districts of the North- 
West Frontier Province, involving the loss of 
nearl}^ *100 Indian Jives, thd wounding of nearly 
400 other Indians and the kidnapping of more 
than 4f>0. Mefreover, beyond the Afghan border, 
the Bolshevists .are hungrily watching their 
opportunity. 

“ Self-determination ’’ is a captivating word ; 
but it has been overworked . Mr, Gandhi must 
have had this in mind when ho warned the 
Cohgress at Ahmedabad against the danger of 
employing catch phrases without fathoming the 
depths to which a blind adherence to them must 
load. Sentiments siudi as these from Mr. Gandhi 
take the breath away ; and it is a thousand pities 
that his discovery is so belated. Mr Robert 
Lansing, in his hook, “ The Peace Negotiations,” 
observes that, if the right of “ 8G!f-detormination”| 
as imagined by Mr. Wilson, and as proclaimed 
in so many quarters, were sound in principle and 
uniformly applicable in establishing practical 
allegiance and territorial sovereignty, the endea- 
vour of the Southern States to secede from the 
American Union in 1861 must be held to have 
been wholly justifiable. National safety, he 
maintains, is the primary object to be attained ; 
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and there is no escaping from the^ bald fact that 
India stands in need of the strong arm of the 
British Empire as much as, if not indeed more 
than, Australia and (^anada agd South Africa. 
Nor is it merely a question of external menace. 
The internal conditions cannot be ignored. '*Once 
British authority is withdrawn from India’*, says 
Mr. Ray, “ it is more likely than not that pro- 
vinces and peoples will fall out among themselves”, 
and the scones will be repeated which heralded 
the rise and ushered in the decay * of the Mogui 
power. And what of the Indian Princes? Will 
they throw in their lot With Mr. Gandhi ? If not, 
what is the alternative to “ rivens of .bloodshed ?” 
Moreover, the preliminaries to the establislT- • 
ment of “ JSwaraj ” postulated by Mr. Giyidhi* 
himself have yet to materialize. The Moplah 
oufbreak in Malabar and the riots in Bombay on 
the occasion of the Prince’s visit, exhibit scanty 
signs of that indissoluble union ” between Hindus 
and Mahomedans without whjch Mr^’ Gandhi 
has declaned “ Swaraj ” ‘to be “ unthink- 
able.” Again, we have been told by Mi’* Gandhi 
that jiytil caste- Hindus learn to treat the . 
“ untouchables ” as their bloody brothers, ‘‘ Swaraj 
is inconceivable “We have practised Dyerism 

and O’JIwyerism on our own kith and kin ”, he 

• • 

has said, and there is no charge which can be, 
brought against Englishmen that the pariah 
cannot fling into the face of his fellow-lndian. 
These pronouncements are nolT recalled for the 
purpose of decrying the capacity of the Indians 
to manage their own fiiil'airs. But is it possible 
for human- beings to exist in an Utopia, which its 
apostle destroys in advance. 

Mr. Ray rightly dismisses as ipipracticable the 
dreams of the “ Extremists The creation of a 
violent and insensate anti- British feeling is pro- 
bably an inevitable accompaniment of such 
dreams, but *it tends to obscure the material is- 
sues. “No nation can ever thrive or flourish on 
the mere wisdom of the ostrich There is a 


saner and a better way of reaching political 
manhood. The ample folds of the British Empire 
offer the realisation of a satisfactory scheme of 
“ Swaraj.”^ Mr. Kay aims at constructing the 
future government of India upon the lines origi- 
nally adiAibrated by Bir Henry Cotton. An 

Indian Commonwealth is his ideal, operatiAig as a 
limb of the English-speaking League of Nations, 

and composed of federal units with wide powers 
of autonomy. The model will be that of the 
United States of America; •but care must be 
taken to avoid the cast iron mould of the 
American Constitution. Flexibility and liberty 
to develop in adbordance with local require- 
ments are absolutely essential in a country 
of such varieties race, creed, speech, and 

social conditions as India in other words* the 
idea of an Indian “ Swaraj ” will resolve itself 
into so many dfflerent provincial “ Swarajes ” 
united by a common bond, but free to travel each 
along its own appointed road. 

fs there anything about » tbi!^ picture which is 
repugnant to the pride and patriotism and self- 
respect of India ? Bengalis, Mahrattas, Tamils 
and Telugits, Punjabis, Uriyas — each of these 
rsRses is marked out by Nature for separate 

national existence ; and injustice is done to none 

of them when it is suggested that there are many 
matters which they desire to decide for them- 
selves, and in their own way* But although the 
road lies straight ahead, the end is still in the 
far distance. • Indians, like eVbryone else, must 
serve a political apprenticeship. Dyarchy is 
admittedly a half-way house, but it is a necessary 
stage. The advantages secured by the Govern - 
ni^nt of India Act are solid an(^ substantial. 
Why barter them for the wild and windy fanta- 
sies which are all that Mr, Gandhi has to 
offer? “Soul-force” is far more likely to prove 
eflicacious in co-qperation with Englishmen ; and 
“ ahimsa ” is surely not nurtured on a diet of 
boycott and intimidation. Non- ca- operation 
and “ civil disobedience,” if persisted jn, are 
bound to provoke repression, for the maintenance 
of law and ordei; must always* be the primary 
• duty of any Government, howe>fer^ rpnstituted. 
But this is no^ all. The success of such a policy 
dm kchieve nothing but chaos snd anarchy. A 
taste for indiscipline is, easily implanted in the 
minds of the masses. It is not eradicated 
as readily as the votaries of the cult fondly 
imagine. • 



Budget debates 

BY 

MK. S. K. MITRA, B.A., LL.B.’ 


W ITHIN a short time budgets will be placed 
befo^ the Legislatures of tlfo difieront 
provinces and the usual i||itermiDable 
debates of the stereotyped class will follow in 
their wake. One who has watched these debates 
and c<mipared them with their prototypes in 
IiDgland cannot but be convinced of their futile 
character , In Knigland, the criticism of the 
budget, when necessary, is accompanied by facts 
and figures, which the minister in charge must 
refute by other facts and figures, t\^hich is often a 
ve^ difficult task, because of the accurate know- 
ledge of the critic. But hero the criticism is of 
the nature of verbose declamation unenlightened 
by the least ray of knowledge and therefore can 
hardly stand before the array of facts and figures 
of the official reply. The result of this state of 
is obvious — the budget debates often lead 
us nowhere. There is no economy of expenditure 
when economy is most desirable and can be easily 
effected ; no judicious imposition of taxes when 
the greater expenditure of the future can only be 
met by the husbanding of our present resources ; 
no admimstratiie responsibility when a dense of 
/ fesponsibility alone can make the administration* 
' efficient. Any academical debating society could 
have gone through the same performance, only 
the thing would not have been done in the name 
of the public. Thb legislators in^India, it seems, 
assume the role of the representatives of the 
people, not pro hano publico, but because of the 
publicity. The real fame is lost sight of for an 
ovanetont name. 

Our legk&atore may ex(«UBe thimselves by 
saying that they are not to be blamed, for under 
the constitution they are powerless. There is no 
doubt that expenditure hangs on policy^ and the 
X/egislatures have no hand in shaping the policy 
pf the different Local Governments or of the 


Imperial Goverumeiit. To give only one example, 
so long as the Governments pursue the policy of 
maintaining law and order by increasing the 
expensive military and police establishments, 
economy is out of the question. Law and order 
in the country is of prime importance, but whether 
larger estublishments of military and police secure 
them is a que^ion which the legislators up to the 
present, dt any rate, have not been given a chance 
to solve. Therefore, if the legislators wash their 
hands oil' all 'responsibility and throw the blame 
on the * constitution, they should certainly be 
pitied but not blamed. 

To find excuse may not be difficult, but who 
can shirk the responsibility of the trust, which is 
almost self-imposed by a mere excuse and not 
make the best of their opportunities. The trust 
is sacred^ and recyiires devout service. It may be, 
as yet, nothing but u shadow, but haid work will 
give it form, for through hard work knowledge 
will come and knowledge once attained will make 
things easy. It is want of knowledge which 
makes our legislators useless and wi|j|^ superior 
knowledge the officials score. If our legislators 
knew the various details of the budgets, the 
appropriatoness or otherwise of the various 
expenditure, the real incidence of the taxation, 
they could have'^ exerted greater influence in spite 
of the handicap that they do not shape the policy 
of the Governments. The officials would have 
taken them more seriously and would have 
prepared their budgets with greater care. Before 
real criticism, in spite of their debonair attitude, 
they would have felt uneasy and then the legis- 
lators would have scored. What we want at the 
present moment is a band of men like Ookhale, 
devoting their whole life to the ''public service. 
Their knowledge of details, their grasp of the real 
incidence of taxation, their broad outlook and 
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vision of the future woutd have, in no time, made 
them formidable. 

No time, therefore, should bo lost by those who 
mean business in acquiring Jinowledge of the 
various aspects of th» problems of finance. The 
times also are propiticrus. The new Finance 
Committees of non-official members will be of 
great help in giving a "rounding ms to the details 
of the various items of expenditure. Of course, 
the Finance Committees in India will not be as 
useful as they are in England in imf»artiqg a clear* 
inside knowledge of the finance of the country, • 
for in England, owing*.to the p^rty system of 
government, members of such committees which- 
ever party they may belong to, will sometime or 
other, with the ascendancy of, their party, cpme * 
into intimate touch with the inner working of the 
Treasury Department and are thus able to exercise 
a healthy influence jn not only checking extra- 
vagance if necessary, but in saving much time of 
Parliament by gutting their sejjl of approval un 
items benefloial x,o the countfy. But in spite of 
this drawback in India all those who takb their 
task soi;j[o^sly should utilise the Finance Com- 
mittees as Djuch as possible in prder to gain some 
idea as to details of the nation’s account even 
though very little inside knowledge coul^ be ^ 
obtained to offer helpful criticism or suggestion at < 
the time of debates in the Legislature. For right 
criticism and suggestion and for getting inside 
knowledge, other means and ways should be 
explored with diligence. A study of authoritative 
works on Finance and •Taxation should be consi- 
dered a primary duty by every one who should 
take part in these debates. An intelligent compa- 
rative study of the budgets of the other civilised 
countries should also be of great value to our 
legislators. How much is speht in other countries 
for certain items ; the quality and quantity of 
service rendered thereby ; why cx^rtain expenditures 
are incurred, what are the distinguishing condi- 
tions, are some of the enquries which cannot but 


facilitate better understandiug of the finances of 
our own conntry. Moreover, the legislatiirs should 
scrutinize vdry strictly anything that savours of 
innovation.^ To give only one example to explain 
what J mean — They should not give*bheir consent 
lightly to ilbw taxation without first exploring the 
means of reducing expenditure, because they must 
roinember as trustees of the Future that, with the 
expansion of administrative activities in times to 
come, a larger revenue must bo needed to meet 
the growing expenses and, therefore, all the avail- 
able sources should not be tapped even though 
they ofTer the easiest means to meet the present 
needs. Lastly, it must bo remembered that the 
interests of the taxpayers cannot be too jealoifely 
guarded, 1 shall close this article with an extract 
from a note by the ^Secretary of the great Disraeli 
to show to what length, • oken in England, 
• persons entrusted with the task of watching 
public finance went in order to get the true inside 
knowledge. ^ 

*iWe want a Treasury Spy — a Bromley*" in 

each ^department to warn us of fraudulent 
, demands and to check tho expenditure of the 
various grants.” 

(Life of Disraeli by Monoypenny and Buckle, 
VoJ. IV* p 25f, note at the bottom.) 

♦ Sir R. Bromley held a very high position in the 
permanent staff of the Treasury when Disraeli was 
the Reader of the Opposition (1855 — 65). 

BUBBLES OF FEEUNG 

By WAYNE CARD* 

Bubbles of feeling 
*From overflowed hearts. 

Flashes of sunlight * 

Apollo imparts. 

Echoes of music 
On Memory’s strings » 

Creatures of Fancy 
On fetteiless wings. 



HINDU CULTURE; AlS^CIENT & MODERN 

BY 

Mr. K. S.^ RAMASWAMI SASTRI, b.a., b.l. 


O NE of the most forceful and valuable utter- 
ances eof Sister Nivedita, whose love of 
India was as deep and pure as*, her vision 
of the eternal things of the spirit, asks us not 
only to utter India to thd world, but also to 
voice India to herself.” The racial ideal must 
be vividly realised and applied by each generation 
to its own life with** passionato fervouf and devo- 
tion, if the ideal is not to be a mere phantom 
and the real is not to be blifid selfishness. The 
poet and the musician hav,e to 'draw and utter 
thp ideal in notes of beauty and in words of c 
beauty and power ; the painter and the sculptor 
and the architect have to clothe in garments of 
visible loveliness.; the artists in social life ; and 
the statesmen < have to apply it to social and 
political life. Then and then only will the 
dearest dream of our 'life be realised and the 
greater and nobler and happier India of the 
future will be born. 

We welcome these two little * books as praise- 
worthy attempts in such a direction. Sarda’s 
Hindu Superiority \ Pramatha Nath Bose’s Epochs 
of Givilie(ition\ tilusions of New lnd!ia\ Survival 

of Uindu Civilisation^ and Sir John Woodroffe's 
Is India Civilised^ have already focussed public 
attention on this matter with beauty and <ivith 
power. Dr. Rabindranath Tagore’s Sadhana 
and Pers&nality and his great* address on 
Centre of Indian Culture^ have revealed to the 
world the vital graces and glories of our culture. 
In my forthcoming volume, Hindu Gvlture : an 

^1. The Bpirit of Anciei^t Hindu Culture : By 
M/A. Buch,— Published at Baroda. 

2. Pramatha Nath Bose’s National Education 
and Modern Progress. — Published by 
Kar, Majumdar and Go., Cornwallis 
Street, Calcutta. 


Exposition and a Vindication^ 1 am trying to 
present our culture in its orderly and progressive 
self-realisation and iq all its wealth and variety 
of social and spiritual blossoming and fruitage. 

Mr. Buch contrasts the East and the West in 
his introductory chajfter with ability and 
thorouglfnoss. He points out how the East has 
always sought to conserve and develop the 
spirituar values in life, how it has tried and 
tried successfully to build the social life on a 
co-operative lia^is and to harmonise the rich and 
elevate the poor by throwing round them the 
common ties of duty and devotion, and how its 
ideal was more Dharma and Moksha than Artha 
and Kama, though these were not neglected and 
were given their legitimate and honoured place 
in a rational and balanced scheme of life. India 
knew how to learn and practise the military art 
in subordination to the arts of peace. Its aim 
was tbe perfection of man and not the perfection 
of mere machinery. It stressed the natural life 
in preference to the artificial life. It subordi- 
nated tbe secular sciences to the sciences oi the 
spirit. It laid tbe greatest emphasis on ahhasa 
ana prema and santhi (non-injury, love and peace). 
Its ideal was not negation of life but an affirma- 
tion of ,tbc higher life by the discipline and 
subordination » of the lower life. Its tendency to 
vegetarianism, its love of village life, its non- 
competitive basis of life, and its adoption of the 
family as the social unit, are not mere freaks or 
accidents of human nature but are the natural 
and essential and inevitable manifestations of 
its genius. According to it man is not an 
economic and political animal struggling through 
competition to pleasure and hardly ever arriving 
there. As Tagore says in beautiful words in his 
Sadhana : “ Essentially man is not a slave 

either of himself or the world ; but he is a lover 
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His freedom and fulfilment is in love, which is 
another name for perfect comprehension/’ 
Cbarvaka and Ohanakya never had and could 
never have the vogue that Machiavelli and 
I^ietzche have had in the West. To the East 
truth has an absolute value and not a mere 
pragmatic value. Again, purity in individual 
life and in marital life® and in social life has been 
lifted in India to a height unknown • elsewhere 
in the world. Reverence is another peculiar Indiar^ 
virtue. Simplicity of life has always been prized^ 
and practised and possessed in our life. The 
tolerance of the East is not mere lalitudinarianism 
but an inner grace and an inner realisation* 
India prices goodhess more than greatness. The 
East is more creative and less n itical than* the 
Wegit. The vital elements of Hindu culture and 
the vital value of Hindu culture are thus well 
summed up by Praraatha*Nath Ro^e in his 
National Educ^ition Modern Proqre.es . The 
salvation of ci\nlised .society now lies in going 
back to thtt fundamental principles of ^nciont, 
especially Hindu, <*ulture, — culture that would 
foster anS promote goodwill and concord instead 
of illwill and discoi d, rural *life and cottage 
industry instead of urban life and mill indii'^try, 
self-abnegation and altruism instead of ^< 0 !^ 
indulgence and egoism, peace of mind and serenity 
instead of \vorry ami ristlessnoss, health and 
happiness instead of disease and misery.’' • 

Mr. Huch’s interpretation of Hindu literature 
is not so informing or illuminating as his general 
chapter about Eist and West Ho niis.ses its 
beauty and its vital and crescent energy and says 
that it is static ami uncreative It is certainly 
inconsistent to praise the Hindu culture as 
dynamic and creative and , to decry the Hindu 
literature which is the embodiment of Hindu 
culture in the realm of the ideal as static and 
uncreative. Self-realisation in be.auty and love 
and peace is as much a prominent note in Hindu 
literature or the Hindu life, 


Equally unsatisfactory is his discussion of 
Hindu ethics. He says that **the philosophical 
concepts like K.arma, Maya, Moksha, Atman, are 
far more ^prominent in Hindu Ahought than 
purely ethjgal concepts. He says further : “ More 
labour is spent also in elaborating hu^e and 
subtly woven structures of thought than in 
developing ethical ideas ” This shows a thorough 
lack of comprehension of oiir Dharma Shastras and 
our Niti^ Shastras. The *Katha Upanishad 
declares that he who is not turned away from 
evil ways, who is iiot peaceful and who has not 
attained stealiifastqpss, cannot attain God. 
Mr. Buch says : “ There is no individuality al^out 
them ; there is a catalogue of types, a description 
of diilVreut modes t>f life, not of different persons 
with strongly- marked peculiarities. There is, 
therefore, an utter .aKsence of draniatic picturesque- 
ness in literature, corresponding to a similar 
.absence in life ” To pity this about books so 
.‘ilivB, .so picturesque, and so full of verve a0d 
variety :is the Hamayana ^ the Mahahhnrnta^ and 
Sakif*Ua/(t reveals an utter want of vision. 
Mr Buch .«ays further “ Hence all modern 
ideas of nationality, pitriotis'm, social service, 
intornaiion:ilis«n, wore sornowhtt alien to the 
’ancient Hindu w.ay of thinking ’* A culture 
which glorified the Periyahhooini^ ArgonnesB^ 
Pa^opiih ira^ ’\\\{\ Su.'CLibhut idaya surely deserves 
a better and more appiociative treatment. 
Mr. Buch denitfs that the Hindu system of life 
and thought had :in\^ idea of social welfare or 
social progress, and says that, it x/as pessimistic. 
But a society that worked for the triumph of 
Dhnrmn and i.tcludod not only Moksha but also 
Dharma, Artha and Kama as Purufsharthas cannot 
be lightly condemned by sucLT irresponsible 
utterQ^nces. * 

In hi.s chapter on Hindu^politics, Mr. Buch gives 
us only a few general features. Mr. K. P. Jayaswal 
and Prof. Radhakamal Mukerji have done much 
in this direction and no writer on Hindw culture 
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can complain of lack of material when lie seeks to 
expound the Hindu political ideals. The supreme 
power of Dharma, the reverence paid to Riahis, 
the various o(her checks on autocracy and the 
overruling power of popular asseuibliesf convoked 
on all important and critical occasions in the 
national life cannot be discilssed in this brief 
sketch but must be prominently borne in mind. 
Elective monarchies and republics were well 
known in ancient times in India. Justice was 
impartial and cheap and easy of access to all. 
The administration was personal, paternal, and 
direct in many respects, without interfering with 
village autonomy. The ideal of a world -state in 
which each nation could live its own life in its own 
*way without interfering with ^'others or being 
interfered with by others was well known. 

Mr. Huch then, discusses Hindu theology and 
metaphysics. Hinduism is not polytheism be- 
muse it realises the oneness of God and proclaims 
it'l^nd is not pantheism because it afllrms the 
^rltnscendence as well as the Immanence of God. 
Mr. Bach says about image- worship : “ Image- 

worship is symbolic worship. It is the worship 
of supernal realities through the symbols which 
are supposed to - represent them r best.”. He 
points out how Hindu philosophy is the search 
and finding of the Ktiernal and Inhaite amidst 
the fleeting and the finite, and says about the 
Adwaita system that it “ is the last word of 
Eastern metaphysics.” « 

But what is the use of praising Hindu culture, 
if we are not to* make any persistent attempts to 
preserve it" and perfect it. Mr. Pramatha Nath 
Bose tribs in his excellent book to "connect it by 
wise education ivith modern ^progress. Hindu 
culture hes "absorb the valuable elements of 
modern progress after eschewing its vicious 
elements, and has also to react on modern pro- 
gress so as to purify and spiritualise it. Though 
Mr. Pramatha Nath Bose has allowed himself to 
be oerried away into violent denunciations of 


modern progress, he has done a great service in 
opening our eyes to its sinister aspects. Industria- 
lism, capitalism, and militarism have been domi- 
nating modernity and have cast their baleful 
shadows over the earth. It is only Hindu culture 
which will absorb science without becoming a slave 
to it that can save the soul and thus spiritualise 
the world. We cannot alibi'd to be rebarbarised 
by forgetting and losing the conquests of science. 
We must achie^a^a higher humanisation without 
exposing ourselves to the danger of a rebarbarisa- 
tion. Mr. Pramatha Nath Bose gives us various 
suggestions as to how Hindu culture and modern 
science ccAild be applied through education to 
life. He asks us to vest the control of education 
in the hands of the people, to minimise the 
number of text- books, to make education less 
bookish and more vocational, to teach the value 
of our ancient custcims and rules of life, to 
inculcate the value and beauty of the simple 
life, and to impart Indian culture and give a 
high and honoured place in the curriculum of 
studies to Indian languages and literature and 
history. We should always boar in mind his 
wise and concluding words : “ 1 have to repeat 

that 1 plead for national education for ourselves 
uot bdbause it is national, but because it coincides 
with my idea of what latioiial, universal education 
for culture should be. It should be broadbased 
upon a < solid fgundation of the fundamental 
principles of a non-industrial ancient culture 
like ours. Recent advances in knowledge should, 
of course, be incorporated in the superstructure, 
but so as not to weaken the foundation.” Both 
of these books have many deficiencies of insight 
and of presentation, bub they are of great value 
as revealing to us many elements of cultural and 
national reconstruction which alone can bring 
into existence the greater and happier India of 
the future which can preserve and perfect and 
perpetuate her culture and achieve the triumph 
of peace and love and happiness in the world, 



THE MOPLAH REBELLION 

PY 

Mr. U. BALA.KRISHNA NA^R. 


T here are certain aspects of the present 
Moplah rebellion* which may be truly des- 
cribed as historic. For, the two moat 
momentous events in the modern history of 
Malabar are the Mysorean conquest in the second 
half of the eighteenth century, and the# revolt of 
the Pvcho Raj ih at the dawn of Uie nineteenth : 
the one prpco'ling, the other rloselv fAllowing, 
the British occupntion. \t\(] the prf sent reh( llion 
has points in common with those grave t ational 
crises. The resernbl mces, in'^eed, are so m-^ny, 
and so reraarkahle* that they deceive a cureful, 
comparative study. Such a study at the pre.^rf^nt 
moii\!Oot will, 1 think, be not only seasonable and 
instructive, but nlso a source of cheery inspiration 
to the downhearted. • 

Perhaps the chief “ symptoms”^ (so to s^eak) of 
the present rebellion are the inhuman forced 
conversions of Hindus, the great unceasing treks 
of refuf.me^s from the disturbed area, and the 
guerilla tactics of the rebels,^ And those were 
also features so pre eminently characteristic of 
both or either of the historic events above 
mentioned. In a word, while the rebellion in its 
fanatical a« 4 pect boars a distinct family lik^^ness to 
the iron nil*^ — which lasted for a fuH (piarter 
of a century — of flvder and Tipu in Malabar, 
the traditional 9 of the MnK^jilee 

fighter — the Nair malcontent or Mopl ih lobol — 
remains unchanged. 

The rehollion has brought to light instance.s 
innumerable, of Hindus who deliberately preferred 
death to a change in their ancestral faith. But 
Hindu steadfastness has shown itself to bA no 
match for Moplah religious frenzy The Moplah 
fanatic who is out for a general ruthless cani}).n'gn 
of murder, arson and proselytism, knows no fear 
or danger. He is not deterred by man or beast ; 
he would attack anyone regardless of conse- 
14 


quences or* unhesitatingly throw ^himself on 
British bayonets. No doubt, he has a keen sense 
of humour, for .he has been known actually to 
compel those who refwjsed to embrace Islam lio dig 
their own graves. In oflHving the time-honoured 
alternative of death or conversion to non-Muslims, 
he morel V oV)evs parrot like ♦he behests of his 
roHiLrh)!is leaders. Thus the notorious Chambrns- 
seri Tariga?, in a *;pepch which has now become 
his'Ofic, rxliortied his followers to make short 

wo k of all Hir dn^^. Here are liis own words : — 

• 

We have extorted Swaraj from the white men 
and what we have secured we :iro not to give 

up so easily The on4y obstacle to our success is the 
attitude of the Findiis who do not co operate with us 
The rotnodv is with ys. We haue tht^ example of the 
IIoly#l^rophpt that it is good ac^ to kill for God’s 
work The Prophet had to waga severe wars against 
the infidel before Islam was established in Arabia. 
The Jews and the Chnsl ians^as believers in a revealed 
book mav bc^ tolerated. But the idolatrous Hindus 
tan be allowed to live in a Muslim State only on 
siiff%ran(*o. Even the latter alternative is dangerous. 
There should bo only one community in our Raj, the 
Musiiitis. Therefore, my brolhren, give the Hindus 
the option of or Dvalfu 

Truly, a significant commentary on the much- 
talked- of Hind 11- Muslim unity ! Is the happy 
daydream of Indian Nationalists — the entente — 
after all, a “ solar myth'‘ The greatest 
Moh.ammednn modern India has produced, the 
late* Sir S>ed Ahmed Rhan, has .felicitously 
likened the Hindu and Mohammed in coniniuni- 
ties ro the two e^ es of a comely juaiden and 
clcavl} warned aiz.iipst the uruvisdorn of ii jurirg 
either organ as a sure mears * of in»pairirig the 
beauty and ii'dity of the othri*. Wdl the wild 
jungle Moplah e\'er coino to realise tho political 
trnt.Vi and practical wisdom contained .in this oft- 
quoted simile ^ ^ 

'Phe* drastic proselytising methods of Hydor 
and Tipu Ond a parallel in j;he forced conversions 
of to-day. Hydor, an indilTerent Muslim, and 
Tipu, a zealous bigot, yere both as keen as 
mustard in the matter of conversions. • It was 
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sound policy for Hyder to assume that the 
conquest* of .infidel lands was a paramount 
religious duty. But Tipu went one better. Like 
Louis XIV of France, ho was a despot to his 
finger-tips and an arrant apostle of ^the * divine 
right * of kings. “ I am the State,” said the 
Frenvsh monarch, and his Indian prototype called 
himself khudadad sirhar or the ‘ God-given State.* 
He placed religion before conquest. Ilia nuission- 
ary zeal was unbcunded and his methods frantic 
and draconian — so frantic and draconian, indeed, 
that compared with them th^ conversion stunt of 
Kunhi KoyaTangal, Varian-kun.nath Kunhamed 
Haji and others is mere cbild^s play. It is^ 
also significant that Hyder’s favourite general 
(his so-called right hand in {he hour of danger), 
who was Governor of Bednore at the accession of 
Tipu, and who, fearing dedth at his ^andsy 
surrendered to the ill-fated General Mathews — 
the famous Hyat Sahib — was originally a Nair. 
This prince of chelas — or chela among princes — was, 
as a boy, torn from his homo in North Malabar 
and, as a slave of nhe palace, carried off to Mysore 
in the first forced immigration. He was a cadet 
of a well-known Nambiyar family in Chirakkal 
taluk. HyderV deportations of^ Hinc^us from 
Malabar are matched in their cruelty by tba . 
deportations of the Israelites into Assyria, prior ‘ 
to the Babylonian captivity. The last-n^med 
event brin'gs to mind Nehemiah, who, after the 
manner of Hyat, rose to bo the Persian king’s 
cupbearer >and afterwards governor of Judah. 
The abduction of a Tiya convert to Islam by the 
Badagara Moplahs is the nearest parallel to Hyat 
in thfi present rebellion. The t^pic of every- day 
conversation ^ in Malabar at p):esent is — the 
refugees. Ope hears such heart-rending stories of 
their misery and destitution. Bkit their plight is 
as nothing compared to that of the myriads of^ de- 
portees from Malabar during the Mysorean epoch. 

The Nairs who opposed the Mysoreans, or later, 

^ fought by the side of that “ Bonnie Prince 


Charlie” of Malabar, the Pyche B»jab, resorted to 
guerilla tactics. The same time honoured weapon 
is now being used by the hard-pressed and half- 
disillusioned MOplahs against the military. Indeed, 
it is the one weapon in their armoury — barring, 
of course, the swords, knives and matchlocks of 
sorts, mostly commandeered, and the stolen police 
carbines ! With those tihafts in his quiver, 
“ Colonel” Kunhamed Haji has been playing the 
role of a Fabiys “ Cunctator” and busy hurling 
defiance in the teeth of the British Government, 
like a second Pyche R^ah. 

The Moplifh rebellion is an isolated movement 
stiflened by badmashes and bad characters and 
fomented by adventurous brigands and ignorant 
fapatics. The Tycho enterprise was almost a 
national uprising led by a dispossessed chief, the 
scion of a ruling house and a great popular favou- 
rite, and backed b.y his numerous clansmen and 
hangers-on. It will, indeed, be doing the Cham- 
brasseri Tang41 and Kunhambd Haji too much 
honour to compare them to the loaders of the 
groat Bepoy Mutiny or even to the Pyche war- 
lord ; they certainly have not the courage, grit 
and resourcefulness of the last named, although, 
of course, they possess much of his “ natural 
restlessness and ferocity of disposition,” which (it 
is recorded) not even his death-throes could 
subdue. In fine, they have the fiendish blood- 
thirstiness of the Nana without the generalship of 
Tantia Topi. The Pyche revolt lasted nine years 
and the Sepoy Mutiny some eighteen months. 
The recalcitrant Rajah ‘and his rebels were sur- 
prised in Mysore territory on the forenoon of the 
,^0th November 1805, by Mr. Biber, the Civil 
Officer, and Captain Clapham, who had chased 
them for fifteen hours beyond the bills and 
jungles of the Wynaad. The rebels fought to 
the death but were all cut to pieces, one of the 
first to fall being the brave, if much misguided. 
Rajah. Tantia Topi was captured and hanged 
nearly a twelve- month after the Mutiny had been 
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put out. The Nana perished miserably in the 
jungles of Nopal. It is to be hoped that, in the 
interests of humanity, the Moplah Nana and 
Tantia Topi and all their braves will receive a 
short shrift and no 'quarter, and will soon be 
launched into eternity orT3ani8hed into the dark 
shades of the silent Andamans. 

Kottayath Kerala V^rma — or as ho is called in 
the old records of the East India C^oinpany, 

‘ Cotiote Caroola Warma” — was^ an important 
personage in the early days of British rule in ‘ 
Malabar, in 1794, the followers of a Nair Chief 
ot' iiuvenad murdered three Moplahs in retali- 
ation of the death of one of their* bod .This, it^ 
was alleged, was. at the iiiati^atio»i of Kerala 
Varmn, or the Pyche Rijah, A’hn, in the following 
June, caused, on his own accjount, two of that 
class to be barbarously executed on a charge of 
robbery. This was fallowed by another arbitrary 
act on the part of the Raj ih, who was r(3j)Oito(i 
to hive “ doliberately shot afiotlier Moplah 
through the body whih; retiring fi’oin hi.s presence, 
whither he had gone to present a gift”. About 
two }eail^?igo, he caused a Moplah mosque to Ire 
pulled down, •and later sent an avmed party “ with 
orders to slay all the Moplahs in Kodolli”. A 
propa.i of these proceedings, the present writer 
has in his possession a valuable document, olUcial 
correspondence over a century old, relating to the 
empalement alive on a Kazhu (or instrument of 
torture) of two Moplahs by this self-same Pyche 
Rajah ; one of the ermes of the Rajah’s career 
for which he was brouglit to trial and temporarily 
deprived of all authority, until by an act of 
indemnity and oblivion the Governor- General 
again reinstated him to his district. 

No torture-chamber of the Dark Ages con- 
tained a more blood-curdling engine of punish- 
ment than the Kazhu, or * Eagle’, so called from 
its peculiar shape. And no less hendish or 
l*evolting have been the •punishments now meted 
out by the Moplah rebels to Hindus for the most 


venial of offences. Flaying alive, the classic 
punishment^ of Mohammedan kin^s of Delhi like 
Khusru' Khan and Mahomed Tughlak, appears to 
be a favourite one with the Moplah Archbishop 
of Canterbury — the Chambrasseri Tan gal. 

The Pyche Rajah was a past- master in Fabian 
tactics. When Tipu4)ur6t upon Malabar in Tl789, 
this “ most un tractable and unreasonable of all 
the Rajahs,” as the first Malabar Joint Com- 
mis8ioner.s called him, at the head of his Nair 
levies, defied the Sultan and in right guerilla 
style persistently delayed and thwarted him. 
Now retreating into the jungles, again as soon 
^reappearing with a b.and of doughty, full-blooded 
Nair.s, and constantly impressing men and 
provisions, he succassfully played his game of 
intolerably harrying and , harassing the 
JMysoreaii. And lie later pursyed the same 
policy against Colonel the lion! Arthur Wellesley 
(afterwards Duke of Wellkigton) who was in the 
field against *him. The Rajah thus not only 
wore out- the large detachments of foot sent out 
against him by inarche.^, counter* marches, ambus- 
cades and skirmishes without over coming to an 
open engagement with them, but actually improv- 
ed them pfi the^aco of an iiriknov^ country by a 
> series of well-planned surprises and cold- blooded 
• massacres. These slapdash strokes were so 
successful that within a few months after the 
outbreak we find Tipu writing exultingly to 
Citoyen General Mangalon in April, 1797 : — “At 
Calicut, the English have been attacked by the 
Rajah Kurihi Rama Rama ^ (Congis Ramme 
Raiuuie) ; and the chief of KoU.ayani (Couteri- 
gris) who killed in three sorties a ibousaud 
Europeans and throe thousand sepoys. On all 
sieves they are attacked.” • - ^ ^ 

In hjs speech 8n the Debts of the Nawab of 
Arcot, Burke has a memorable description of 
Hyder Ah’s invasion of the* plains of the Carna- 
tic. This was in 17fi7. In the previous year he 
had invaded Malabar and Wought no less havoc, 
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By the Treaty of Seringapatam, which concluded 
the third* Mysore war of 1790-92, Tipu’a newly- 
WOQ pofibuS8ioD8 ou the West Coast* were. finally 
ceded to the British. Malabar, nccoidingty, 
remained subject to Ilyder and his son for more 
than a quarter of a century, during^ which she 
was oqpasionally wasted with lire and sword, often 
convulsed by the bitterest forms of religious 
persecution, and always sufi'ered from the worst 
evils of military rule, in Tipu’s own words, the 
“turbulent and rtfractory people” <sf Mjilabar 
from the period of the conquest until this day, 
during twenty- four 3 ears . . * . cau.^ed numbers 
of our wariiors to taste the draiigJit. of martyr- 
dom.” Tnose who resisted the invader tooth 
and nail, or indignantly spurned to be honoured 
with Islam, woiG put to the *swurd ur ensUved ; 
others i\eie foicibly convtjrted >Uid compelled to 
emigrate, theuSifticts being thus obl ged to eat of 
beef and assume the luiban, and tbuusunds moie 
being driven from their native homes,, to the seat 
of empire. Such of the chiots and principal 
landholders as hud the temeiity to ily in th^ face 


of the Mysorean were, like fhe Kurangot Nair, on 
the merest pretext, caught and publicly hanged ; 
such of them as came to be sui-pected of bad 
faith were, like, Hama Yarma, “ King of the 
house of Palliculam of the Kingdom of Colastri,” 
hounded to death — even their dead bodies being 
exposed to the grossest indignities ; others, 
including a Kajah of Para^anad and a Nambiyar 
of Cnirakkal — the latter destined to become 
famous hereafter as Hyat Sahib — wer 8 constrained 
*to becomp Mu'slims ; and one and all ware heavily 
• mulcted, relatively to their rank — the Zamorin, 
W'ho voluntarily perisheif in the tlames in the year 
of Hyder’s . firs If invasion, being made, but in- 
^ ottectuully , to disgorge the fabulous sum of one 
• cro;;e of gold mohuis! 

The above, mutatis mutandis^ is a faithful picture, 
more ot less, of Mopiah irigbtfulness in Malabar 
at the present day. So harrowing, indeed, are 
the stories of the unspeakable atrocities that are 
etili beii^g cumnsitted by the Moplahs that com- 
pared to their authors, the Huns of Attila appear 
to be veritable good Samaritans. 


east and WES I’ 

13Y Mk. G. a. WILSON. 


old paraphrase, “East is East and West 
K is West, ” may still be true; but 1 ventuie 
to think a glorious combine is both appar- 
ent and welcome. The long and noble record 
of Eastern ideals are taking a forwaid jilaco in 
the world’s pfogrossion and are being applied with 
continual success in both pDlitics and economics. 
A constitution which embraces all racial creeds, 
which voices the united will of the people, is 
making for just efl’ort and purpose. The dalliance 
tathis bright and hopeful prospect is only due to 
the slow process of tuning the Eastern ideal to 
the particular ticnd of the need for swift ihdus- 
trial activity and modern thought. The world 
of to-day, the aftermath of a great struggle for 
justice and civilisation, ii^a steady moving torrent 
and leaver no opportunity for the loiterer; the 


clatqpur of the people must be backed by 
integral worth, the leader must be sure 
of his ground, and prompt and just to impress 
his views 'on his followers. The East must 
hold to advantage the great industrial and 
the broad commercial education willo gly proHer- 
ed by the West, must hold secure the world’s 
money market by heartfelt co-operation. A great 
tide of prosperity lies at the grasp of the British 
Empire, the Empire unsullied and honourable 
from the battleliold, from the ocean’s toil ; and 
only by united ofTort' and purpose, true allegiance 
to the King Emperor, love of country, love of 
people, can the consummation be reached as in 
the heart of Queen Yictoria “ India ’* of all the 
Empire spelt faith and loyalty ; so the India of 
to-day is OUR HOPE. 



I NDO-BRITISH^ COMMON WEALTH 

A REVIEW BY 

Mr. K. R. SITARAMAN. b.a* b.l. 


is a timely contribution* to the current 
I problems of Indii^n politics, wliicb deals 
with ftll aspects of the Indian situation in 
the writer’s well-known arresting,' and telline: 
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manner. In his short preface introducing the 
book, Lord Haldane snys : . 

“What we have to do is to cultiiiato in outsolvos 
and in our neighbours the larger outlook upon our 
national lines We all need more knowledge, intel- 
lectual and spiritual. Both fall within the forms of 
knowledge, and without both, the world will remain 

incomplete Rule by the sword is progressively 

bec^'mlng impossible. The military failure of Germany 
in the world-war is the last and most convincing 
demonstration of this. Understanding and power are 
now seen to be closely allied. The lesson has not yet 
been adequately assimilated. But it is being learned 
rapidly. The author of this book seems to me to be 
preaching just this gospel.” • 

“ The object of this book,” says the author, “ is 
to show how England can ensure peace bv fitting 

^ The Future of the Indo-British Commonwealth \ 
By Col. J C Wedgwooif. D.S.O, M. P. With a 
preface by Viscount Haldane. P.R.8 , K T , O. M. 
Tneosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. 


the Empire to become the nucleus of world- 
utiiori, by becoming herself the centre of a 
commonwealth of ^free peoples enjoying equal 
rights.” The co-opei-.i tiori of America would be 
needed tor creating this world-wide federation of 
fioedom and cqu.iJity, and ,tbis can be secured 
only by reforming the Empire fundamentally, and 
by freely extending to America, those equal 
rights within jibe Commonwealth that British 
citizens will eitjoy. * 

The lesson sought to be inculcated in the book 
is that a united people, whether in the East or 
in the West, if they really waqt freedom, cannot 
^ be hl^ld in subjection. The old idea of the sleepy 
East has been ciTectually dissipated by the war, 
which has certainly creatcal national consciousness 
throughout tlie Etst, just as the JNapoleonic wars 
did in the West a century ago, “ India, Ceylon, 
Burmh, Mesopotamia, Egypt, Palestine will either 
join a liberalised Indo- British Commonwealth, or 
they will split oflf in spite of &11 our power ; and 
then, there will be re-started from Asia, all the 
narrow nationalist rivalries that disfigured the 
nineteenth century in Europe and ended in the 
Gre§t War.” 

Nationalism must be buried, and buried quickly, 
in the grave it dfgged for itself in the^Oreat War, 
and in its place, Woi Id -union should be built up 
by the fostering care of reformed English-speakiDg 
peoples. World- union must precede the brother- 
hood of man. * 

We would earnestly recommend ja. thoughtful 
perusal of the ^ book to all schools of Indian 
politicians, and especially to those of the mailed- 
fist persuasion who still cling to brute- force and 
that negation of all law which goes by the name 
of “ Martial” law. * 
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general sense of dissatisfaction wj^th what is 
modern is abroad. A cry of ‘ back to the 
past ’ as exhorting in its elTact as it is acute in 
its bearing is being raised. Those who are res- 
ponsible for this exhortation maintain that the 
world is not what it used to be. The old order 
hath changed, giving place to a new anS, perhaps, 
a worse one. Poets and birds a^ng of those blessed 
days in which every one loved hia neighbour as 
himself and egoism and altruism were friends. 
They cry out with a sigh that those blessed days 
are gone, perhaps just in the SH.me strain in which 
Burke in his own time, in the course of hia reflec- 
tions on the Frfiuch Revolution, cried out : ‘‘^The 
days of chivalry are ‘gone.’* There seems to have 
existed a perpetual war between Keeling and 
Reason, between duty and personal gi^in, between 
sympathy and fellow-feeling on one side and 
apathy and antipathy on the other. Aidtfd by 
scientific discoveries and the resulting construc- 
tive achievementd of art, sensibility seems 
to have grown more serious about sel^- gratifi- 
cation, making the war more difficult to be won by< 
reason. The conflict has, therefore, continued to 
grow more intense, till we find, with utter disn^ay, 
that its result has obvious leanings on the side of 
lucr^uxury, ease and self -aggrandisement. 

Thus, the higher view- point or aim of the life- 
activity seems* to have given place to a lower one. 
Originally money was meant to be given in return 
for service ; but now-a-days service is rendered in 
return for mofiey. Originally the (piality of the 
work done was meant to be the determinant of 
the amount of money paid ; bui now- a- days the 
amount of money paid has become the deter- 
minant of the quality of the work done. Origi- 
nally personal acquisition and ability were to 
determine the amount money payable ; now-a- 


days the amount of money expected determines 
the amount of labour ' to be expended on the 
acquisition of ability. Originally knowledge was 
to be acquired for itself a^d service and useful- 
ness wer^ for their own sake ; and money 
was given because the able and the learned must 
be fed and kept comfortable, and becaui>e money 
'was fixsd upon as the only medium of exchange. 
But now a- days ability, choice of pro! ossion, fit- 
ness — all must be*sacrificed at the altar of Mammon 

i • 

and have no justification for. their existence, 
except as marketoeble commodities : that profes- 
sion must be sought which brings in more money ; 
service and usefulness have no concern and must 
be regarded as meaningless* terms without the 
prospect of an income. The logic of this point 
of view the following . — » 

“May^I become a doctor or a lawyer or a merchant ; 
or shall I start a factory ? Shall I take up the Arts 
or tile Sciences or a professional course of studies ?" 
To answer this question a counter-question Vs' asked, 

“ Which of these wiJ| bring in more money '* and not, 
“For which of those am 1 best fitted ? dr which line 
of work will make me most useful to my fellow-men 
and enable me to become a good citizen and a good 
« man*"? 

' The result is obvious : the aim of life becomes 
not spiritualistic but materialistic ; money becomes 
not a servant but a master and the archangel or 
the spring of life to control all its activities, to 
fashion the will and the conduct from the lower 
point of view, and reduce 'one to the extremely 
low level of a hired man, and to efiect in him a 
complete dislocation of morals. 

It is a pity that this change of the point of 
view has created a new and a degraded environ- 
ment — an environment which has told very heavily 
even upon the teaching profession. One feels 
sorry to hear many teachers saying If we are not 
properly paid why should we care for the students 
or work for them so well as, we are expected to 
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do?’’ They would not take the suggestion that 
the duty of a teacher is to teach or to instruct and 
educate, and that a teacher falls from his level 
and detracts from the essence and worth of a 
teacher if he returns an indilTerence to duty. 
Not that a teacher must not endeavour to better 
his material circumstances — on the contrary, he 
should, for ho cannot live on air — but that in the 
eve .it of a conscious or unconscious indftference on 
the part of his employers to his ftierits, he shouh] 
also be indiflerent to his duty savours of a fall or^ 
denies that such a teacher ever rose at all to a 
consciousness of his worth as a jteacher. A bad 
teacher is a contradiction in terms. He is not a # 

teacher at all and has mistaken his vocation. • 

• • 

Moreover, education is at the root of rAoral 
progress. One of its essential functions is to form 
character, whatever else it may promise to do. The i 
importance of a teacher in educating a youth is, 
therefore, obvious; he is at the root of the whole 
social machinery. It works well if he works well. 

No department of its existence can work eight if 
the teacher goes wrong, lie teaches the arts, he 
teaches the seiences, he teaches the methods of 
their application, and, above all, he awakens the 
sense of remaining true to the post of duty or that 
of the right performance of one’s function, jf the * 
teacher goes wrong education goes wrong, and if 
education goes wrong the whole machinery of the 
society goes wrong from top to toe, becaifae it is 
at the very root. Well begun is half done, but 
ill begun is whole undone. The teacher is a prop 
of the society and if he falls the whole tumbles 
down. It is important to consider, therefore, the 
duty of the teacher to the taught, and vice ve 7 'sa. 
What then ought to be the relation between the 
teacher and his pupils and wl^at are its basis ? 

A large amount of criticism is being levelled by 
the parties against each other, the teacher bla- 
naing the pupil for failure in his duty and the 
latter recriminating the former for the same 
fault. It is said thiit if pupils are not of the 


kind they should be, nor are the teacliers ; that 
true teachers and pupils were found only in the 
past, and that the only path of the regeneration 
of the relation lies in retracing ouf steps back to 
the past; toere lies our salvation. The question, 
therefore, arises how the teacher and the .taught 
were related in the "past ? 

When Alexander the Great was asked why he 
respected his teacher! more than his father, he 
very wiseiy replied that while his father bad 
helped in bringing him from heaven down to the 
eartli, it was his teacher who had helped in trans- 
porting him buck to heaven again. This imports 
a great truth as to what a teacher is required* to 
do for his pupil and with what attitude has the 
pupil to approach* his teacher. But let us not 
deduce until we, have described the kind of re- 
latiSn which existed between 8he pair during 
ancient India. 

1 1 is a matter of familiar tradition that the 
custom of performing the sacred thread ceremony 
amon^jf the Hindus was intended to begin a child’s 
education The sacred thread being made of three 
strings implied a vow in the j:iarae of the three 
supreme gods of the Hindus — Brahma, Vishnu 
and Shi^a — thSt the recipient of the sacred thread 
would remain a Brahmachari until he became 
twenty^five years old and would sincerely seek 
knttwledge until thit time of bis life. .This means 
conclusively that the home education before the 
child was sent out in search of knowledge \llis so 
conducted as to cultivate in him a desire for 
knowledge and learning : the f4iild, that is to say, 
was enlightened enough, until the age of receiving 
his sacred thread, to be able to some extent to 
imagine to himself the ideal of knowledge and to 
cherish the hope^ of attaining the ideal. * This is 
apparent in view of the fact that there being no 
regular schools and college^ in those days as we 
have them now, and education being not there- 
fore easily attainable, the^ child had to go out of 
home to hunt out a teacher or guru foR himself 
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and had to remain with him until he had iinished 
his education. This implies an enormous s/icrifioo 
on the part of the child and assuredly without 
his mind bhing prepared and made willing 
to make it, he could not do so. Nor does 
the statement that in those days it was only 
customary to keep preparing the mind of the 
child for the long separation, take away anything 
from or lower the worth of the sacrifice. Customs 
are only habits of a society or a nation, and if good 
things become habitual, their value, far from 
diminishing, is, on the contrary, enhanced, since, 
that only means the formation of good habits, 
which is the goal of all ednc ition. 

So difficult then was education to obtain that 
the ch«ld had t» leave his ’’parents and remain 
with his teacher for- years togetlner, that is until 
he was twenty-five. It follows that he had to 
make his teacher's home his own. This must, as a 
matter of course, establish between the teacher 
and his pupil a new tie of afTection without which 
the latter could not continue his stay with him 
for long. But as affection between the parties 
could not begin to exist all at once, the teacher 
must necessarily mete out to him a paternal treat- 
ment on which alone could any continued stay of 
the pupil with him be conditioned. This again 
imports in clear terms the attitude of goodwill 
of the teacher to the pupil. 

On the pupil becoming 8ettlo<l at his new home, 

f 

began his pew trial The teacher, as a rule, put 
him to very many trials to teat the sincerity of 
his desire for kilowledge, so that he might not 
afterwards be found unfit to receive it ; and the 
successful going through this trial, which often 
amounted to an ordeal, gives^an additional proof of 
the sodndnesB of the training^ given at home, 
where such a desire for knowledge was orlgirally 
cultivated in the child. Further, the child did 
not bear the mere formal relation of learning 
something from him ^ and that is all. This is 
clearly dshown by the fact of his living with him 


in his household. He learned from him and, at 
the same time, served him. Their relation was 
that of mutu il help like that which exists bet- 
ween the parent and the child. He would go out 
to beg for the tencher and both would feed toge- 
ther on the proceeds of the begging. He would 
grnze the cattle of the teacher : in short, he would 
render him and his wire every service that 
a son might render to his father and mother. 
He, in fact, regarded Him teacher and his wife with 
the saniB attitude of love, revpience, obedience 
and dutifulness as he regarded his own father and 
mother ; and the tesicher .and his wife, in their 
turn, kept the pupil not only as a member of 
their household, but as their own son. Being 
meniHirs of the sime hf»usehold the p‘»rtiea enjoy- 
ed each other's confi donee, shared in each other’s 
difficulties and were true partners in each other’s 
weal end woo and fully vindicated the spiritual 
basis on which {heir relation w.as grounded. One 
might here be reiniiided of the sacred tie between 
a husband and wife, but while this is capable of 
being interpreted as possessing a material basis 
alone, that could not at all be so misinterpreted, 
for, it is purely spiritual. 

What was the instruction that the pupil receiv- 
ed ? Wa.s it only form.al ? Did it, that is to say, 
amount oi ly to the teaching of the particular 
.subject v;hich the pupil undeitook to learn — 
Ayurved, Nyfiya, D:ir.‘-han, or aught eke? I feel 
inclined to say, at the very outset, that the teacher 
was not only bis trachcr of .a particular subject, 
but a teneber of life’s problems. Ho look interest 
not merrdy in his lo irning a subject or subjects 
but in himself or in his life as a whole. It was 
his duty to ask what would become of his pupil 
after finishing his education”? He made it bis 
business to see that his plunge from the stu- 
dent's smaller world into the life’s larger world 
was a successful plunge ; that he would there swim 
and not sink ; that he would make a dutiful son, 
a good brother, a good basband, an affectionate 
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fftther; that he would be honest in his profession; 
that he would know how to keep his health and 
would not make himself unhealthy by luxurious 
living or a breach of nature’s la\^ in any other 
way ; that ho would make a good citizen and, above 
all, would not neglect his feligious duties or his 
duties to God, — the spring of all his activities. In 
short, the t eacher saw that before he (the pupil) was 
allowed to leave school he was an alliound develop- 
ed man, as also a specialist in his profession, and 
fit to enter the world. Then would he pat^iis back 
and utter his blessings : “ Go thou my boy into 
the world, thou hast my blessings for success.” 

The conclusions which wo may dhrive-from the 
above doscrinti m to the relation between the 
parties are ♦lie fo’llowifig : — • . 

J, Tl at before joining school the pupil had 
already attained the stage at which ho may be 
culled a seeker after»knowledge which alone can 
serve as a condition of his initiation into the 
dificipleship of bia guru. • • 

2, That for this reason he vvas ready to make 
the saciificGs necessary for his education. 

3. That he was already trained to possess an 
attitude of reference and afiecti^n for his guru. 

4 That a teacher on the arrival of his pupil 
so aliectionately treated him as to develop J^iis 
initial reverence for him. 

f). Th .t this relation of airection and love bet- 
ween thorn developed to be identic-al Tvith that 
between tho parent and the child. 

G. That the teacher was a teacher of his entire 
life’s functions and not merely of a particultir 
subject or profession. 

7 . That the teacher was not only a secular but 
also a spiritual teacher ; he was to him both a 
teacher and a guru ; he guarded both of his 
worlds — this world and the neit. 

The above conclusions clearly define the func- 
tions of the guru, the character that he was to 
possess, as well as the ^attitude of his pupil to- 
wards him. Assuredly the teacher must be a man 
X5 


of character. He must be fifc to be reverenced as 
a guru by the pupil who also in his turn must 
have initially * developed during his training at 
borne a sufl^ient amount of reverential attitude 
towards him and the latter must fiave power 
enough to aAract his reverence and feed and fos- 
ter his general attitude to him. , 

This IS the kind of relation that is needed even 
to-day. Without it there is no salvation. The 
functions of tho spiritunl and the secular teacher 
must be coiftbined in one ; and it is due to the 
sep'irjition of the two that the teacher and the 
pupil have both degraded. Each form of duty 
depends for its siiccefiMful performance on the 
*othi‘r. No serul.ir tearher can remain onty 
srculttr and perfeuin his duty aright. By being 
merely secular ho rnupt naturally be cV'firmed by 
the spell of materiality and fall into the quagmire 
of luxury. His function being only secular, his 
life itself will become secular, which is another 
name for material. Spirituality is the spring of 
diit}» and without it the secular duty will Iopq 
itself : ,it will beconie seculai without becoming 
duty. The sense of duty and its right perform- 
ance bv using all means and resources in one’s 

power are esRentially spiritual. No man could be 
• • * 
rjghtly secular without being at the same time 

rightly spiritual. 

Nor could the merely spiritual teacher perform 
his functions aright, lie cannot alFord* to be free 
from the material side of his nature. He must 
take care of his daily }>hysical needs. and must 
therefore be secular.- But if be growj^ completely 
indifierent to them he becomes perhaps completely 
etherialised by becoming indifierent to his secular 
brother, and so becomes useless to tho world with 
the world useless to hhn. The snge must make up 
his mind to descend from his Himalayan heights 
to v^rl^ in the midst of the throng and be useful 
or be does not remain even a sage. A sage must 
be a sage to some one. His sageness must consist 
in his goodwill to others i and a will must be 
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traDslated into action or reaiain only a pious wish. 

“ It is with good intentions that hell is prover- 
bially paved”. But if he does so he has to mind 
the materia^ interests of his secular ^brother and 
BO far becomes secular himself, which^means once 
more a union of the secular with the spiritual. 

Bdt, as a rule, this does not happen. Most 
men are extremists and raiely keep to the 
Aristotelian golden-mean. Mere spirituality, there- 
fore, often amounts to a disregard of 
the material side of human nature. And 
where this does not happen the so called snge 
often succumbs to the usual, fniilties of a 
human mind and returns^to the material with a 
deplorable tenacity and keeps sighing for the joys 
of the flesh so that he either ^remains a hypocrite * 
by indulging in sensual life under the veil and so 
becomes a worldly of the worflt world ; or ppenly 
puts oflT the veil and shows himself what he is at 
heart — a soul sworn to. sensuality. Such are some 
of the results of the separation of tiie secular and 
spiritual functions of a teacher. A teacher, there- 
fore, must be secular and religious both iirone or 
it will be meaningless to say that the aim of 
education is the formation of character. 

It is true th»t the modern systfim of education 
entrusts to a single teacher too large a number of . 
students. But this objection stnnds only against' 
making students members of one household.^ But 
this is immaterial. All that is meant by allowing 
students to remain with a teacher is to keep them 
for a continued period of time under his morally 
elevated influence, and this rlould be easily achie- 
ved by having the teacher’s quarters inside the 
premises of the students’ hostelr. The essential 
point is the possession by the teacher of the ideal 
character to serve as an example before the pupil ; 
.the increase of numbers involvels the responsibility 

t, 

all the more and imperatively calls for such a 
character in the teacher. 

It may also be said that students are not 
worthy of the confidecfce which is required by this 


aim to be reposed in them. And the answer is 
that our aim is to raise the student- world and 
this aim. could not be fulfllled if the teacher- 
world is itself • degenerated by falling from its 
ideal. Alre.ady the cry is sufliciently acute, as 
we have said above. Even the student in reply to 
criticism that is levelled against him has begun to 
say that if the stu-lentj, of the ancient ideal of 
thought^ and deed is not found, nor is a teacher 
of that kind found ; and the raiity cr exception 
in this case is no argument against the lule. A 
doubt in the character of the teacher himstdf and 
the necessity of raisin'; the character of the pupil 
together strengthen the ne; d of the fact that tea- 
chers must be men of high character. Nor could an 
increase in the rrumhor of teachers to each pupil 
be an objection at all. The greater the number 
of the men of high character the greater will be 
the influence for good e.xeVcised on the student. 
As “ the more the raeiriei ” in other things, so in 
this • • 

It is true that this aim could not be achieved 
witho'Ut an agreement between the teacher and 
the parent, without both of them holding council 
together. The ancient teacher could not do the 
desired work on the pupil without the help of the 
pajrent sending to the teacher a pupil of the right 
kind, a pupil with right attitude and the n quired 
potentiality forthu restlisation in him of the object 
of education, in making him what the teacher 
could mike Kim. It is necessary, therefore, to 
adopt such means as would bring about a mutual 
underst inding between the teacher and the parent. 
Su'jh associations as may bring the teacher and 
the parent together are thus a necessity. 

But the world has travelled long on the path of 
sensuality and luxury or, in one word, materialism; 
and it is a pity that the attainment of the ideal is 
difTicult. It will perhaps be long therefore before 
a satisfactory return to the pasi is effected con- 
sistently with the modern conditions, and the 
teachers become gurus* and pupils disciples and 
the whole profession becop(\eB spiritualized. 
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MESSAGE TO THE AKMV . 

Ttie following irietsscigo wjia bent by H. 11. H. 
the Prince of Wales to all anitis of the liidmn 
Army serving outhide the limits of India and 
Baniia whom he will not see during itis Indian 
tour : • , 

1 liiid th \t during my tour in I udk 1 shall 
not be able to see all units of the Indian Army, 
US some of thorn are sti41 serving their King* 
Fjiip‘ror ouf.'^ido the iirnits of India, ne.oss tlia 
sous in M »t‘irnin, Palestine And nr her 
countries I inUiih lo^vot tliat 1 sli.ill imt have 
an opportunity ol meeting the latter, and i dodro 
to ccmvt'V to them mv dis itipointriKjnt at not being 
able to soo tlieui in Imini and to assure, them 
that my tli(ni.*nts are wirh them in the v »ried 
and re^p iD^dm* v\iiicti the\ are so t tlieiently 

peilof inirig III the c;in‘*’e ol the" Kuipiie. AH that 
i soe the Indian \tniy in rn\ four in.ln<^i:i, 
screngr'em the admiration wtiierf 1 wax s 

hid tor all raek^ ol the Indian Army from the 
d lys wiifui fihey wore eoorideN in arms in tho 
Great War. 1 am (‘oidideiu'i that tiiey will for.tii.uo 
worthil 3 ^t^ uphold t Im glniious traditions of our 
fighting forces. • 

SPKIJOU AT PATAA. 

His Itoy.il llighne.*-’s the Prime of W’j^los 
arrived .it Patna on iJrcembnr 22 In reply to an 
address of welcomo fjorn tho Patna Keceptioii 
Oominittoe, the Prince said . 

1 think you most warml^^ for the kind address 
which your Committee, representing so many 
varied interests and communities in this province, 
has presented me. I shall convey to His Majesty 
the King-Emperor the * expression of your loyal 
devotion. I urn very glad to have beer, able to 
visit Patna Though your province is the 
youngest province in liidi.i, P.itna and Rajghyr 
are connected with the mists of ancient history 
and the dawn of old civilisations and empires. 
The sacred places of Rodh GU-ya and Jaganiiath 
recall associations with two of the dominating 
systems of religiijus belief in the Bist, while in the 
public library at Patna is stored a tieasure of 
literature dealing with the religion and histt^ry of 
the Muslim peoples of tfte woild. On historical 
and rbligioUB ground^, thetefore, your pioVince 


occupies a position of more than common interest 
Apart from these feajures, my visit makes a ftpecia 
appeal to me, because .Patna was visited by my 
grandfather and by my father, and it is by my 
father's command that this province took its 
present shape as a separate entity and that Patna 
became the Metropolis of a Local Government. 

In addition to this, I am gratified by this visit 
to ft province where, "till ler cntl}, an Indian, after 
a distingui.^hed 'caieey in India and in England 
.‘^iiul after rendering conspicuous service to the 
Empire in the war, hold the high position of tlie 
Governor. 1 ft in proud to think that Lord Sinba 
stood maiked out* by the cotifidence of His 
Maje.st>’s Government as the ^head of the local 
admi|jiNtnition in Hie ranks of thote who are next 
•to aid only below Tlis IVJajesty tho King- 
Kmpoiors Vici rov and Governor Genernl in India. 
Jtis with deep i egret that 1 have heard of Lord 
Sinh.rs illno^ and re.signfttion, and it is a great 
diMi^ipointmont to me not to have been able to see 
him here in his own administration and at the 
head of bis own province, 1 deem your province 
fortunate to have been the first to receive the 
most higiml jiroof of that trust* in tho people of 
India and that desire to atsociate Indians more 
closely w^tli tluf Government in India which has 
Ueen repeatedly announced and affirmed by His 
Majesty the King- Emperor. 

This province is possessed of vast resources and 
wea fiih. 1 need only mention a few of its 
products — the output of white sugar, the lac 
industry, the mineral depONits in iron, steel, coal, 
copper and mica and the manufacture of country 
cloth. • • 

Under the Reformed Constitution the future of 
this fair province lies to a large extent* in the 
hands of the Enlightened cl .sses among' the 
people themselves. It is my prayer ^hat } ou may 
he rightly irispired t8 develop ai d ^^prove your 
resources and promote the well-being df your 
fellqw eitizens in Bif nr and Oris.^a J know that 
I shall take rwhv tfe most pleasant recollectiotlB 
of my visit to Patna, and you may count on my 
warm interest, with which 1 shall alw^ays watch 
and follow the future history and fortunes of ydui* 
province. 
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SPEECH AT CALCUTTA 

The Prince arrived in Calcutta on December 24 
and in reply to the addieAS from the Municipal 
Corporation, he said : 

I thank you for your loyal and heaVty greeting 
on behalf of the citizens of Calcutta This city 
hi3 dktended a waim welcome to my father and 
my grandfather and other members of my 
family, grateful recollection of which is still trea- 
sured. 1 can assure you, gentlemen, that 1 have 
been looking forward with special interest to my 
vipit here. J have seen many cities in'the Empire, 
but few cities can vie with the interest which 
centres round Calcutta. The expansion of a small 
fishing village into a great rnaiiu factoring and 
commercial city, wi?h a port full of sbippii»g and 
Vkst exchange mart in daily touch with the Far 
Etst and America on one side and with Europe,* 
Australia and Africa on the other, forms a me- 
morable chapter in our Empire’s history, of which 
both Great Britain and India* may well be proud. 
The great pirt wlych this city h.»s pla}ed in the 
history of India itself makes a powerful appeal to 
the imagination. Whothor viewed as the strofig- 
hold of European commercuil comumnity, or as the 
capital of Bengal and the chief city or our 
Bengalee-speaking subjects, or in the more restric- 
ted but import int as[)ect of a great student centre, 
Calcutta arrests attention and is invested with 
importance peculiarly its own. 

Further, if we add to the city prof)er suburban 
municipalities and Howrah with which it is con- 
nected with continuous lines of roads and buildings, 
Calcutta can claim that, with the excepr.ion of 
London, no city in the Euipire has a larger num- 
ber of in(jibitants while few, if any, have a more 
cosmopolitan and hetei ogerious population. 
Gentlemen, \nu hive alluded with becoming 
modesty U) 3 ’our responsibiliMe^ arul the spirit in 
which you discharge them. , It is, however, patent 
that the vast area and popuhtion entrusted to you 
are no light burden. That you anange etliciently 
for water supply, lighting, comuiunications, drain- 
age, sanitation, food-supply, health, medical relief 
for this vaht charge ariiicj the special difficulties 
and pom’piexities which are absent in the cace of 
other lirge towns and with a<t‘)xation figure per 
head of moderation unknown in cities of this 
class, speaks volum»>s for your energy and organisa- 
tion. Notable work has also been done in town- 
planning and impto^enients by a our sister body — 
the Improvement Trust With great schemes 
etill before you to lead through to a suceessful issue 


and vast projects of Port Trust, public life in 
Calcutta ofiurs a fascinating field indeed to those 
who are ready to devote their energies to the 
improvement of the well are of their fellow- 
citizens. 

That the citizens of Calcutta of various races 
and creeds have woiketl together in this Corpora- 
tion in the past with such harmony and i fliciency 
and shown such admirable results, is of bright 
augury for the British ia India as a whole. If 
gradual development of self governing institutions 
in India is attended and ii)j*pired by as happy a 
spirit of united etiurt to secure the well-being of 
the people as animates your Corporation in 
muninpil afiairs, the future is indeed full of hope. 
1 think you ©nco more for your address and your 
kind wishes. •! am confident that J sh.ill take 
away most pleasant impressions arid recollections 
from your great city. 


JAJNCIl WITH ASSAM GOVERNOR. 


H. R H. the Prince of W.iloa speaking at 
the lunch with the Governor of Assam on 
December 20 rft Oaleiitta, said : 

I am very mueh obli#.ed to Sir William Harris 
for htiving so kiridly asked me to lunch and given 
me an opportunity of meeting you all J rrceived 
your kind message of welcome from A^-sfim on my 
arrival in India, and it is very giPtifying to me 
to be able to expiess my thanks for it in person 
to-day Jt is a permanent regret that J nm un- 
able to pay a visit to your province. My tour 
in India is, as you know, very short and much 
has to be fitted into it and you niiist not blame 
me for Fot incliidiug a visit to A«snm in my tour. 
The fault, or misfortune ratlmr, lies with you, for 
while the groat rivers which run through \our 
province and lovnly hills and mountains which 
encircle it give Assam tfie peoiless beauty all its 
own, they make it diifiirult of .access. Some day, 
I trust, it may be my privilege to visit your pro- 
vince and see for myself that it is not only the 
distance that lends enchantment to the beauty of 
Assam. I know that warm and loyal hearts beat 
in your valleys and highlands, and I shall watch 
with keen interest and sympathy the progress of 
the province which, though not numbered among 
the larger provinces of India, made a notable 
elibrt in the great war. Assam is fortunate in 
possessing as her first Governor one who, for 
many years, has made a close study pf large 
administrative and imtiorial problems and has 
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valuable experience of other parts of the Empire. 

I feel sure that the wide knowledge and breadth 
of view which he brings to his task will help >ou 
to maintain worthily the fine traditions of your 
province. • 

Your Excellency, 1 thank you again for your 
kind hospitality, and 1 asfc you to be so kind as to 
convey my greetings to the people of your pro- 
vint’O and my expressions of regret that 1 am 
unible, during my present tour, to visit them in 
their own country. 

THE CALCUTTA CONVOCATION. 

His Royal Highness J:lie Prince of Wal»*s re-* 
coiving the degree of J.)octor of J^aws fiom the 
Calcutta IJuiveraity on December 27, .said : 

J thank you for the very high honour >ou ha'we < 
conferred on me by granting me the honorary 
degree of your University. My father, ; His 
Imperial Majesty tbe King Emperor, received 
this honour at your hands in IDOb and six years 
later recalled the pleasure which the ceremony 
hud » Horded him in* his reply to the lo}al address 
presented to him by the representatives of your 
University and on the latter occasion Hi j ’Majesty 
dwelt on the ideals which, should animate the 
univeisiti(;s in India and his conli lence that the 
labours of your governing body would be inspired 
by tly3Sg noble standards and that you would 
shoulder your responsibilty with a courage which 
would couaTmand success. At*the s.ime time His 
Maje.st)’s der]) interest in the cause of education 
was shown by his special corninands to his (gover- 
nor General regarding the expansion and improve-^ 
ment of education generally in India. 1 am 
gratified to hear that his wishes in the latter 
rospoct have borne fruit. It will be of interest 
to His Majesty to learn from* me that his con- 
fidence in you was not misplaced and that in the 
rapid expansion of educational facilities which 
has occurred, one of ttie most important features 
has been co operation of bodies such as your 
• University in measures calculated to extend and 
improve the system of higher education in India 
in proportion to the expansion and progress 
which 18 taking place in other fiepartraents of 
education in this countrji. That this co-oper- 
ation is cheerfully given, in the face of financial 
and other difi^culties, redounds to your credit. 

Gentlemen, I will not detain you longer. L 
trust that the honorary degree with which you 
have presented me to-dhy will form a real bond of 
union beth^n me igsd the Univeirsity of dalcutta. 


THE VlCrORlA MEMORIAL HALL. 

Before op*ening the Victoria Memorial Hall at 
Calcutta on Doc mber 28, His Royal Highness 
the Pi ince*of Wales said : • 

We rnee^ together to-day. Of the ceremonies 
in which 1 am called upon to take part in India 
none can nuike a closer iippeal to me thfjn this 
corememy. My fardftr laid the foundation stone of 
tliiH memorial and J feel that it is a groat privi- 
lege to follow in his foot .steps to set the seal on 
the completion of the great work among many, and 
as the gr^at grandson of tbe Sovereign whose 
name and ira this beautiful and stately mornment 
so worthily perpetpates preside at this opening 
ceremony and ^ive posterity an edifice \vhich en- 
shrines her memory and contains works of art and 
of interest peculiarly connected with her reign. I 
like to recall to your memory some of the woids 
spoken by His Majesty at the inauguration cere- 
mony. His Majesty said : — “ It is light and 
befitting that there should, be memorials in all 
paiiis of India in ‘memory of one.who, though she 
was never privileged to see her Indian subjects in 
their own countries, seemed to have the peculiar 
power of being in touch and sympathy with all 
classes m tins Continent. But it is still more 
belitting that there should be one memorial in 
India as a symbol of the unity and concotd which 
came from her all-embracing love for her people 
and an enduring token of the ailection which all 
Europeans and Indians, PriYices and peasants, 
felt for Queen Victoria.” Th^se words are of 
special interest at the present time. In the two 
famous Proclamations of 1858 and 1876 Queen 
Victoria with her keen s}mpatby for Indian 
aspirations announced those principles which 
have since guided our governmont in India. 
I need only re call the following well- 
known words* of the former Proclamation 
about Indian peoples: — “Jn * their pros- 

perity will be our -strength, ip their contentment, 
our security, and in their* gratitude our best 
reward” and the keynote of the utterances of 
13? 6, which Wvas unity of the Indian Empire. 
The most signal expression of the realization of 
that unity which Iffts been given by India’s united 
*efibrt and support to the Empiie in the* great war 
at tl^e earneKt*desire of the British Government 
to secure the contentment of her people has 
received abundant proof ki tbe recently inaugur- 
ated reforms by which they have been directly 
associated with the work of government by 
gradual development of fielf-governing institutions 
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and h^ve boj^un their march towArda the pro- 
grenaive realtzition of reaponaible govonmient 
wiChiii the Eii>pire. it is tictinii' that this 
me Qoriai to the gre^t Queen Em pi ess shduhi be 
opeiind at a citue wben her dreams for ^her Indian 
£ apire hav9 come true. I congr itulate the 
Executive Ooinmr.oee and the Trusiees of thin 
great Ah* India Trust on tha planner in a^htch 
tdey hiVe performed the great work which they 
undertook and 1 fully associate myself in the 
tribute whioh Your Exco*lency *has paid those 
who under their guidance have so eih ‘iently 
played their part in bringing this splt^ndid scheme 
to fruition L had seen photographs ot the 
design of that eminent archit.ect whose absence 
to-day 1 join with you in «depl.>iing, but the 

re ility is another matter arid i au^ rhai med with 
the size and beauty Hnd proportions ot the execu 
ted, ooiiception. The descriptiiori which 1 shall 
be able to give His Inipwriil Majd-»ty will, I feel 
sure, be a source of gratitieatn^n to him and will 
convince him of the worthy manner in which the 
great trust imposed .on you bei ti discharged. 

I should like to thank all donors, whethei of , 

money or exhibits, fM* their help, which has made 
the execution of this project possiole 1 associate 
myself with you in your tribute jbo Matquess 
Curzon This magmOoent monument owes its 
inception to that faithful and devoted seivant, 
the last G jvernor General of Q ieen Viotoria. 

1 know that you realize as I do iu how 

great a measure tne tirsc beginnings were the 
result of his unrYvallel energy and organizing 
power. Though, ho left India before the work 
could be completed, his vivid interest in the, 

progress of the scheme has never fl ^gged. It will 
be a pleasure to him to hear that the great 
monument and its contents, which are the vut- 
come of his ^artistic and historical sense, have to- 
day bacoind the heritage of ages. 

I thank Your Excellency for*your tribute of 
loyalty to His Imp-rial Majewty the King- 
£ iiperor and»Q ieeii-£ npress ' and for the kind 
words in which ^ou*have alluded to myself. I can 
assure Y^iur Excellency that I am deeply grateful 
to you for having been given ^\ie opportunity, 
which I have, embraced with thanktulnesH and 
pride, of presiding at the op^iAng ceremony of the 
memorial to that great Queen whose venerateid 
name has been a hallowed memory to infi si^ce 
my childhood. I now declare the Victoria 
Memorial open. 


CALCUTTA WAR MEMORIAL. 

H K H the Prince of Wales made the 
following speech on the occasion of unveilii g the 
C.fclcutta War Memoiial on December 30: 

111 one sense the brave men to whose memory 
I have the piivilege of unveiling this inemotial to- 
day, need no meuiorial, fot, together with all those 
who made the supremo sacntice in the great war, 
their name liveth for evermore, but it is right and 
fitting that in this great centre of commexcial 
activity there should be a* memorial to hand on 
the great* tradition and patriotism for whom 
death’s dark vale had no terrors. Amid the 
crowded preoccupations of life in tins city, men 
may pause here for a while in rovererco and take 
away ln^plraClon to i^troqgihen their lives. They 
will find here •an einluring monument to nobler 
instincts and purer intlutmcMS than those with 
I which the daily round of existence brings them 
into coiitHC' ; tor this meniorin) will testify our 
graiutudo to tho^e *vvkio died, that we might live. 
It will remind the generations that come after of 
the loyalty and devotion to the Empire which 
these men placed above all other claims. It will 
stand as a wiiness to the supreme expression of 
those qii'lities of self-saci ifice and courage on 
which Briton^^ pride ourstlves, 

RANGOON MUNICIPAL ADDRESS. 

Tne Prince arrived in Rmgoon on 2nd 
J viiutry Dt22. In leply to the address from the 
Rangoon Municipal Committee, he said : 

i thank you veiry warmly for the"addrc.s3 of 
welcome which you have presenred to me. The 
name which your city bears, the city of peace, or 
mor6 literally the end of war, is an appropriate 
’ testimony of what Pax Britannica has done for 
Burma and Rangoon. No more romantic page 
in the annals of the development of the Empire 
Cin be *round than the history of the growth of a 
small town of thatched huts, which passed under 
British occupation in 1852, into this vast metro- 
polis and prosperous poiit of to day. Where 
yesterday wilderness, mud, lab>iiiith8 and hovels 
met thee)e, the fair capital of the richest pro- 
vince of the Empire to day lifts up her proud 
head. H^^re railwavs and crafts of the two great 
river valleys of Burma deliver up the spoils of 
your mines, your oil fitdds, your rice plantations 
and your forests to factories and docks of this 
cify. Tne shipnii g of nil lands seeks your port to 
carry your pioduct to the fuui* corners of the 
world. 

There is romance, ton, in the many national* 
itiee which throng your streets and docke at the 
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fir^t sight. Amidst the multiplicity of creeds 
and tongues of \our citizens the only common tie 
would seem to he the bond of edhorence to the 
B'itish E npire under whose protection they live 
and prosper. In spite of such diversity of 
elements, your city is essentially a part and parcel 
of Burma and in a true sense the capital of 
Borina, for in your midst stands the great 
pigoda, the oldest of all holy places of leligion, 
claiming a larger pr'poition ol followt'is among 
the human race than any other, and tl^is building 
iR the supreme expression of the genius of the 
Burmese people The fortunes W your city are 
entirely hound up with those of the pro*Mnce, for, 
as the main outlet lor the riches of Buinia, on 
hn- gi owing prospeiity and welfare rests your 
in' rcMsing strength. • 

Th'^ great position which this city has ntt!ii»‘ed < 
in the E npire owes innch to those among you 
who 1 ihcmied in civic affurs awd to the saccefsful* 
effons of vour Poit Cominissionei s arid your 
i) 'Vel(>pTiicrit C^irnmittees Great oppnrtunitii^s 
and re^ponsihilities still he ahead of you. I feel 
sure that they will* be met .in a spirit of mutual 
co-oporation for the welfare of llarignon and 
Biiruia which has a ni mated you jn tlie p^'St. 

Gentlemen, J thaiilc vojii again for your 
address 1 know I shall take away from Rangoon 
the most pleasant recrill* ctions of my stay. 

MANDXEW MUNICIPAL ADDRESS, 

H. R. U. the Prince of •Wales arrived at 
Mandalay on .laniiary f) and was presented with 
an addioss of welcnmn by tlie Municipal Com- 
mittee In leplv, the Prince said ; * • 

GHiitUrnen, — I thar k you for the warm wel-* 
come which you have extended to me. It is a 
very great pleasure to me, followiog the footsteps 
of Their Imperial Majesties, to vi^t the <*h^ef town 
of Ufiper BiiriTia. Their Majesties will be interest- 
ed to hear of the progre*‘S and expansion of your 
city and the prospej*ity and weifnro of your 
province. I hive been lo »king forward to my 
visit to M indalav — the city of Snoshirie and Pago- 
das. When E''gh‘phnrien thirk of Burma and 
Burmese, their thoughts at once turn to Mandalay. 
Ringoonisthe great eo'^mopoli tan po»t and the 
city of the province But it is to Mandalay we 
all wish to go to understand and enjoy all tlmt 
charms us in the people of Burma. It is here 
that we feel that we can get to know Burmese 
and show our liking for them . It is here that we 
call succeed in undorsta|iding the real influence of 
the serene outlook in life and bask in the warmth 
of nature as joyous their own sunshine. It is 


here only Jhat we can hope to apprec'ate at its 
tiue value their dedicate art arid talent wh'ch has 
had aiieir*ctof pu'-hing be\ ond the limits ol Buima 
itself Measured in }ear8 the connection of Burma 
with Great Britsiin has been a sliort one, but 
it has not^een too short for the vigorous growth 
0 ! strong mutual esteem and regnrd. Jt has not 
been ton brief to give birth to a firm tru«t jn each 
otherV cpialities and capabilities and coi fidence in 
eich other’s prmer for good. I know that, we 
hope that under our guidance the Burmese will he 
enabled to give expression to all that is best in 
Burma nn^ raise themselves to the fullest extent, 
and I feel sure that in return the Burmese will 
repose trust in our» power to promote their for- 
tunes arid wejfare on lines sympathetic to their 
national character stnd aspirations. Gentlemen, 

1 envy you for your responsibilities in the charge 
of ti e civic ffr.iirs of this beautiful city a? d vish 
lou m 11 success in their disidiarge I thank you 
agHin for \our kind addiess of welcome 

bEPLV TO THJfi MADRAS MUNICIPALITY. 

The Prince arrived in Midrns on January 13. 
It) reply to the address prr s^'nted by the Municipal 
Corpora tier, His Royal Highness said : 

Gcnth nif^i, — I thank >ou most heartily for 
i<fur kind address As T entered the harbour to- 
day, of uhich my grandfathir h*id the four dation 
in 1875, and passed the stone which commemo- 
rates the landing of my^ father in 1 905, and saw 
Madras and Georgetown belk>re me which gave 
such a cordial leception to my unde h st year, I 
felt I Was amhng old associations : and yonr kind 
welcimie has made me feel 1 am aniong friends. 

1 have been lnf»kir*g forward to m^ visit to 
Madras, ihe bi^thplaee of British Tfidia Historic 
biflldings and fMm^'Us names h’nk } ogr city with 
the g'ent men and events of the past 

Time h- s spwl since the inaiigiii ation of your 
Corporation in 1885 and sinci^ the dais when 
your members ei \(>>ed the exc’nsiv** privilege of 
Hiding umbrellas and riding on horseback in old 
F.iit St. G»orge; hut, in spite of those old- 
time Ms-ociari()*iS, i our Corporation has not stood 
still; aid the lenrs that haie passed have been 
years of steady adv^mce and progress To-day 
•with I our modern institutions and ^elected council 
and women suflft ago >ou may challenge comparison 
i^th* the most up- to date municipalities in the 
world. , 

I am much interested in town improvement, 
and am gratified to hear that you have large 
schemes in hand for the eKtension and development 
of your ancient city. You are foHupate in 
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possessing a priceless as^et for \our task, fresh 
air, and open spaces. 1 feel confident that your 
efforts will be wisely guided and that you will 
strive to secure, by every means in your power, 
the welfare and health of your fellow ci'tizens. 

Some jealous person once described Madras as a 
withered beldame brooding on ancfent fame. 
Even if, her beauty is of the old-world type, 1 
think T shall fall a victim to it. You are naturally 
proud of your old history. But I know also that 
Madras with all her manifold activities, both in 
war and p^ace, has been making history every 
day, and that your city will remain in the fore- 
front in moulding that great destiny which the 
future holds in store for India. 

Gentlemen, I thank you a^ain for your kind 
welcome. 1 shall convey to the 'King Emperor 
your message of loyalty and devotion. 

iIePLY to the PEOPLE’S ADDRESS. 

H R H. the Piince of Wales received the 
Madras People’s Address on January 13. In reply 
the Prince said : ' - ^ 

Gentlemen, — I thank you heartily for Jour 
warm welcome and for the kind expressions 
which you have used qoncerning mo 1 receive 
your address with special pleasure, because it 
represents the sentiments of the many cistea and 
creeds which go to make up the people of this 
great presidency. 1 shall gladly convey to the 
King-Emperor your message of devotion. 

While with the .advantage of civilization, con- 
flicts of ideas are inevitable, it is to me an inspi- 
ring thought that- personal loyalty, such as yours, 
provides a ground on which every community can 
unite. 

You hive your aspirations and your desires to 
advance. I wel !ome such aspirations and sym- 
pathise with* them. You would bo but a lifeless 
people if you were not stirred hy some such feel- 
ings. 1 shall watch your progress with keen 
interest. 1 ^eel sure that you only need that co- 
operation and' goodwill to whi6h you have refer- 
red, to en.sure the brightest future for the Madras 
Presidency. 

My' only regret is that my time with you is 
short. As the home of the old Dravidian stock, 
Madras appeals to me as the most Indian part of 
India. Asa student of history, I am fascinated 
by a land whose story begins in the mists of an- 
cient times whom Rama came here to seek his 
bride. Through the history of great kingdoms, 
great names and great events, one passes to 
the years which first saw on this soil the dawn of 
the Indian Empire of to-day. 


From the struggles of the early days of our 
connection with Madras, my thoughts turn to the 
recent great war. In that struggle you stood by 
our side and played a noble part. You shared in 
that common sacr fice which bound the Empire to- 
gether Great Britain will not forget these 
services; and I have ct me here to see again 
some of those who went forth frgiiu this land to 
serve that cause. Peace has now come ; but the 
Empire still has need of you. Your words carry 
weight in her councils ; and, if 1 mistake not, the 
high mental qualities of your sons mark out for 
you a high place in the destinies of this great land. 

Gentlemen, I thank you once more for your 
warm welcome. The future progress of the 
people of Madras will ahvays command my sym- 
pathetic interest. 1 much appreciate your kind 
thought in rtssocia tingjpny name with the hospital 
which you are generously erecting for the children 
of Madras. 

II •« 

REPLY" TO THE MADRAS LEGISLATURE 

In reply to the address of welcome presented 
by the Madras Legislative Council on January 13, 
Uis Royal Highness s.aid : 

Gentlemen of the Madras Legislatives Council, 
— I thank you sincerely for the welcome 
which your President: has extended to me in such 
gracefu* terms. It is a great pleasure to me to 
meet all the members of your Legislative Council 
and to see the Chamber in which the delibera- 
tions of the Coun,otl of the oldest prpsidency in 
India are carried on. 

Only a year has passed since my uncle, the 
Dukj of Connaught, as repreaentat.ive of His 
Majesty the Kir»g- Emperor, inaugurated your new 
reformed C'ui.stitution. 1 am informed that in 
this biief space umler the able guidance of your 
Presidejit you are justifying the extension of the 
wide powers which have been given you under the t 
Reform Act and are making an advance by wdse 
and gradual .steps to your ^oal of full responsible 
government. I am sure that you realise the 
heavy responsibilities which rest on you as repre- 
sentative of the people of this pre.Mdency and I 
feel confident that you will always act with steady 
purpose and balanced judgment to secure the 
progress and prosperity of all classes and com- 
munities. 

It will give me great pleasure to convey to Hi^ 
Majesty the King Emperor your message of 
loyalty and devotion. I wish you all success and 
assure you that I shall follow your future with all 
the greater personal interest after the visit that I 
have paid you to-day. ^ 
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EEPLY to the MADRAS UNIVERSITY. 

H. B. H. the Prince of Wales ror-oived an 
address of welcome from the iVIadras Uniw^rsity 
on Janu^iry 13 . In reply the Prince said : 

I thank you most warmly, Mr. Tice Chancellor, 
for the cordial welcome which you have extended 
to me on behalf of the mombers of the Senate and 
students of the fJniveraity of Madras. It gives 
me great pleasure to meet you all here to-d.ay. 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, ^ou are proud and justly 
proud of the fine scholars which your TTnivorsity 
is sending out into the world ; and indeed the 
reputation for learning and gCKiJ scholarship 
borne the University of Madras has* already 
spreid far beyond the confines of this Presidency. 

I join with you in the conTidnnt hoijo that in the 
near future this institution will hcr^omo an even 
greater centre specially cqui|>pod for rc'soarch and, 
the difi’usion of new le.arning 

I hive now to perform the vjiry pleasant ta^k, 
which you have entrusted to me, of conferring 
rmvjirds on selected Pundits who, by their excep- 
tional merit, have earned this recognition of their 
scholarhhi[) and of • their deep knowledge of 
Oriental loro. I tiike tfiis opportunity of con- 
gratulating tho.se who have boon selected hor this 
signal distinction. * • 

IIEPM.V TO MADRAS LANDHOLDERS. 

II. R. H. the f'l’ince of Wales made the follow- 
ing speetth in ro])ly to an address presented 
by the Madras Landholder^’ Association on 
January 13 ? * 

Gontleinon, — 1 thank you warmly for your 
kind welcome. I shall convey > our expross^on.s 
of loyalty and devotion to the Kin[>oror. 

It has been a great pleasure to meet you, the 
chiet landholders of this province, on my arrival 
here. Your position and status in the Madras 
Presidency lio 3011 to take a ]eadin|l; part in diieut- 
ing its f'^ii'tunes, Vour aspirations arc to pro- 
gress and you wish for pi ogress which will be 
combined with peace arid order. Youi' hope is to 
advance ; and you wish for advance along lines 
which will strengthen your ties with the Biitish 
Empire. Those sentiments, (Luitlemon, do you 
credit. 

1 thank you again for your warm welcome and 
wish you all happiness and prospLiaty in the 
future. 

THE FrtlST INDIAN GOVERNOR 

lord SINHA’S speeches and writings 
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ADDRESS AT BANGALORE. 

H. R. H.*the Prince, replying to the address 
of the ^Bangi*lore Municipal Oonlmission on the 
18 th Januaiy, said : 

I thank •you ft»r your kind wolco^jj|g,. I am 
gratified to receive the address vvhicS represents 
the sentimeifts of all communities and creeds in the 
important Military and Civil Station of Bangalore. 
1 am glad to have be*?!! able to see this centfe of 
British admini.stration in Southern India which 
was visited by my father and which has so many 
associations with my House. 1 wish you ail 
success in your labours to provide for civic needs 
of this oily and' station. 1 trust that the citi- 
zens of Hangaloie will have their share in peace- 
ful progress ;ind gro’<t’ing prosperity which 1 feel 
confident awaitf* Iridia in future. 

MYSORK MoNieiPAL ADDRESS. 

Pf. R Jl. the Prin(;e of Wales received an 
addicts from tlio M3 sore City Municipnl Council 
on January V.), and»iu loply .said • 

.1 thank >011 for 3'our loyal address of welcome. 
J an^ gratified to bit vo been s**)le to follow in iny 
•father’s footsteps and pa^ .a visif to Mysore. I 
have heard with ploasuie the progressive spirit in 
civic afi’.iirs wliich has •been shown by your 
Council :ind of your efibrts for the well-being of 
the» inli.ibitants of Mysore City. Your ideal 
to make your city capital worthy' in all respects 
of His* Highness the Maharaja and this important 
State is de-serving of the highest pr.iise, J am sure 
tliat T shall take away with uio^the most pleasant 
recollections of my visit to M\sore 

TIPE M¥!S()RE STATE BAN(iDET. 

• H. R. H. the Piii'co of Wales, speaking at 
the State Baii(|uet at Mysore on Jan. HI, .said : 

I must thank Your Highness for the very warm 
welcome which you have extended to me and for 
the loyal sentiments wiiiidi you have expressed. 
It has been Ygur Highness’s euro to see that 
nothing should be left undone which c^^uld interest 
or entertain me. 

My father, the Kirig-Emperor, visfted M3^aore in 
H)0(», ami it will bo of great interest tq him to 
learn from me a firie edifice has been raised 

by N'our Higbiu’ss on the lourdations which were 
laid duiing the adpiinisti'ation of •Mysore under 
British lule. In tlio 1 fi yojirs which Lave pa.'^sod 
since his visit, :*»muabie advance has been efiected 
in^drtc ition, and ^Mysoie now has a iinivi rsity. 
Great .striiles have also heen made in material and 
industrial expansion, of which the Ivr-nambadi 
Reservoir and Pllectric Power installations are ex- 
amples. Lastly, ho will J6e gratified to learn of 
bfio close association of the people in the.adminis- 
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tration of this State by the institution of 
representative and elected assemblies ,Aud by the 
establishment of economic conferenqes. 

Your Hif^hness has often acknowledged the 
closeness of the tie which binds Mysore to the 
British Grown and the magnanimity which has 
distinguished the relations of our GoH3rnment to 
Mysore and its ruler. Your Highness took 
imm€4tR*te action to prove on how real a basis 
these sentiments of loyalty a'nd gratitude rested. 
In 1906, during my father’s visit, Your Highness 
spoke of your Imperial Service Troops working 
their hardest to fit themselves for the front line 
of the army of the Empire. These Words were 
prophetic. In October 1914, Your Highness’s 
Imperial Service Lancers sailed from India for 
Egypt. They fought in Egypt \vhere 1 had the 
pleasure of seeing them in lUlO, and subsequently 
topk part in the two years’ do'^ert campaign which 
ended in the capture of Gha/a and the fall of 
Jerusalem. In both the lattef engagements they 
played a brilliant part. They then joined the 
famous 15th cavalry brigade and were active 
in advance in « the Jordan valley and ^ the 
final series of * engagements which broke 
down the Turkish resjstance and carried our 
arms into Syria. They distinguished themselves 
at Haifa, where they drove the enemy from string 
positions on Mount Carmel, capturing seven 
guns and 300 prisoners. At the final action at 
Aleppo, they were again to the fore and in a fine 
charge against heavy odds they suffered severe 
casualties. They "'only returned to India in 
February 1920. The honors and decorations won by 
the corps and the frequent mention of the officers 
and men in the despatches bear eloquent testimony 
to their courage and efiiciency and to the excellent 
spirit and tone which prevailed in the regimen^*. 

The Imperial Service Transport Corps proceeded 
to Mesopotamia in 1916, and continued on active 
service till the end of the war. It won the 
highest comifiendations from the General Officer 
Commanding in Mesopotamia. All praise is due 
to these gallant corps, and to the officers who 
helped them deserved and won high reputation. 
In addition to keeping those itnits up to their 
full strength, 6,000 of Your Highness’s subjects 
enHsted in tbe^ units of the Indian Army. When 
I turn ta the more prosaic but equally important 
question of the ways and means for the war^ I 
find that the assistance given by the Mysore 
State has been of an equally high order. At the 
outbreak of the war, Your Highness offered 
Bs. 50 lakhs towards the cost of our Expedi- 
tionary Forces. You added a further gift of ten 


lakhs, and later another gift of 1 3 lakhs. Your 
State subscribed 14 lakhs to the Imperial Relief 
Fund and invested 105 lakhs in the war loans. 
The people of your State gave two lakhs to the 
war charities a,nd invested 1 13 lakhs in the war 
loans. The contributions from Your Highness’s 
State and subjects thus reached a total of nearly 
two crores of rupees. Besides i^his, the State 
was prominent in the supply of hides, timber, 
blankets and other materials necessary for the 
efficiency of our armies'. The war record of 
Your Highness’s State is, indeed, a notable one, 
and it is a gre|Lt privilege to me to be able to 
•offer my .thanks and congratulations in person to- 
. night to Your Highness on those achievements. 

Ladies and Gentlemea, I have detained you for 
some time, but 1 think ^ou will feel with me that 
these gleanings* from the pages of the annals of 
'Mysore were worth hearing. 1 will now ask you 
to join me in drinking the health of the loyal and 
enlightened ruler of Mysore — Colonel His High- 
ness Sri Sir Krishnaraja Wadiyar Bahadur, 
Maharaja of Mysore. 

THE HYDERABAD STATE BANQUET. 

Speaking at the Hyderabad State Banquet on 
January 25, H. R. H. the Prince said ; 

1 thank Your Exalted Highness for the very 
warm terms in which you have proposed my 
health and for the princely hospitality which you 
have extended to me. 1 have been looking for- 
ward to my visit to Hyderabad, as it is my desire 
that the traditioni^l friendship which, exists bet- 
ween our House and the Ruler of Hyderabad 
may ripen in my case by personal acquaintance 
intoo close regard and esteem for Your Exalted 
. Highness. History has recorded in no uncertain 
terms the ancient ties of friendship and alliance 
which have subsisted between Hyderabad and 
the British Government. From the earliest days 
of British rule in India, Hyderabad and its rulers 
acted almost uniformly in concert with our inter- 
ests. The campaigns of the 18t.h and early 19th 
centuries against Tippu Sultan, Marathas, 
and Pindaris, are an eloquent testimony to 
the closeness of this tie, and the treaties and 
alliances which resulted from them went far to 
determine the subsequent history of India. The 
annals of more recent times have been a fitting 
sequel to this auspicious beginning. Within 
living memory, two most important events affect- 
ing the British rule in India have been the 
Indian Mutiny and the Great War. Hyderabad, 
on both these difficult occasions, remained true 
to the old traditions. In the great upheaval 
of 1857, the staunch loyjilty of Hyderabad 
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did much to ensure the immunity of India 
south of the Satpura Range from those 
widespread disturbances which threatened our 
northern provinces, in the great war, now 
happily concluded, Hyderabad, dnder its present 
illustrious ruler, afforded such moral and material 
support as to leave no doubt of Your Exalted 
Highness’s lively and practical conception of the 
true meaning of the title of “ Faithful Ally of 
the British Government — ** a title which has 
recently received the formal recognition of the 
King- Emperor. Within the compass of my 
speech it would bo impossible fop .me to review^ 
all the assistance which has been rendered by 
Your Exalted Highness. I must content myself ' 
with reference to the more striking features. 

First and foremost, 1 would p\p.ce the mainte- 
nance in the field of Your Imperial Service 
Lancers and of th^ 20th Deccan Horse through- 
out the war at a cost of more .than a crore find 
a half of rupees. The fine record of the former 
muiit be a source of pride to Your Exulted High- 
ness, and as regaids the Deccan Horse, T need 
only say that, in view of their services, Hia 
Majesty the King- Emperor last year conferred 
the title “ Royal ” upon them. Your Exalted 
Highness’s personal interest as^olonol ^in this 
unit wa.s shown in a most generous manner by 
arming the regiment. Financial aid was aTfbrded 
in the most unstinted manner. Among other 
items 1 may mention the Rs. 164 lakhs subscrib- 
ed to the •war loans, .£200,000 presented for 
anti-submarine campaign and for the provision of 
tanks and aeroplanes, X2,500 to the Silver Wed- 
ding Fund for the aid of the families of disabled 
soldiers, and Rs. 2] lakhs to the Imperial Indian 
Relie<^ Fund. Whether it was the Belgian Relief 
Fund or Fund for the Disabled Officers,* no appeal, 
even remotely connected with our cause, wa^ made 
to Your Exalted Highness in vain. Your 
Exalted Highness’s peace-offering took the appro- 
priate form of a land colony for the establishment 
of soldiers who bad fought in the war and for 
the families of the fallen. This was auspiciously 
named Sulahnagar, or the abode of peace. In 
these and other directions, too numerous to men- 
tion, Your Exalted Highness has shown keen per- 
sonal interest in our fortunes and an abiding 
friendship to our cause. Your Exalted Highness 
bears many tokens of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor’s regarff and the historic title which has 
been conferred on Your Exalted Highness makes 
it plain to the Empire the unique record of the 
Hyderabad State and the proud place which its 
ruler occupies. * 


REPLY TO C. P. LEGISLATURE. 

H. R, H.. the Prince of W^les received an 
addresfii of Welcome from the C. P. Legislative 
Council on January 30, and in reply he said : 

1 am vd^y grateful to the mem|| 0 rs of your 
Legislative Council for their loyal address and for 
the kind words in which they have referred to 
me. Their Imperial Majesties visited Nagpur in 
1912, and it is a pleasure to me to follow in their 
footsteps. 1 am glad to be able to learn some- 
thing at first hand of the Central Provinces and 
its capital, and to meet the representatives of its 
people and^Government. 

The fact that only sixty years have passed 
since the Centrnl Provinces were first constituted 
into a separate unit tempts me to compare the 
piresent conditfons o^ this province with those 
which existed in the earlier part of the 19th 
century. In those earlier days much of the terri- 
tories now included in this province has, according 
to the records of thbse times, earned the reputa- 
tion of being a backward and^unknown tract with 
no jpQetalled roadif or railways. Your province 
WHS entirely land locked, baruis of robbers made 
access to >our country. It was an hazardous 
affair for pilgrims and mdre venturous travellers 
brought back tales of vast area covered with 
forfist whose inhabitants lived in primitive and 
poverty-stricken conditions and of the country 
mainly dependent on agriculture, but often har- 
assed by famine. The only hint of your 
mineral wealth was to be seen in the few 
loads of coal which found its way on pack 
animals •to country boats on tlTe “ Nerbudda ” 
and thence to the outer world. There were either 
no schools, or at best few schools where itinerant 
teachers taught. On pilgrim routes our present 
recift-d tells another storj\ Railways and roads 
have brought you into touch with other centres 
in this vast coutitry. Your population has in- 
creased since 1866 from 9 to 13 millicms. In the 
same period the areii under cultivation has risen 
from 18 to 29 millions of acres. Good communi- 
cation and the efforts of your Irrigation Depart- 
ment have mitigated the disasters of seasons of 
scarcity. Once unable even to assist your own 
districts you can now help other parts of India in 
thne of want Your cotton has desefvedly a high 
reputation and passed through looms of Nagpur, 
BoAbay or Manchester to help clothe the world. 
Your forests, once unexplojted, are an asset now, 
bringing in an annual revenue of over Rs. 21 
lakhs and are a real service to. the Empire by 
their supply of railway sleepers, grass for thg 
army an^ valuable products such as lac, • 
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Your mineral wealth is only partly developed, 
but already few packloads have beon replaced 
by 18 coal m*iiie8 with an annual ouptiit 
of 500,000 tons. Forty* six manganese mines 
produce nearly 60,000 tons of that valuable ore 
each year Jnd your limestone deposits yield 
cement which rivals the famous product of Port- 
land, factories and other activities 

give employment where at .one time there were 
not even cottage industries. 

If your matf-nal progress has bten striking, 
your moral progress h>is not lagged behind. 
Where few students groped tor loirning neatly 
5,000 schools to day cilor for :>a0,800 ot the 
rising generation. An Act has been passed fgr 
the extension of primary oituVafiou, and a uni- 
versity is on the anvil The peo|r’e of your pro- 
vince have made vigorous st’ride.s in the co opera- 
tive movement, which has been the siUvation of 
the rural populations elsewhere. 


A keen interest in local self government has 
secured advance in this matter which other pro- 
vinces in India may well envy. Lastly, your 
province once isolated, unknown and self-centred, 
took its share i^ the great war and assisted the 
E»npire in its just cause. .Your Government can 
look back with pride on the record of these 60 
years. Your province is now at the starting 
point of what, ] trust, will be an era of even 
greater pro.'-peiity. The first step in your 
progress to responsible government has now 
been taken. \'L)ur new council, I am in- 

forinod, has tiii^dc an encouraging start. 1 feel 
""conliJent thal the real sense of responsibility 
will guide its deliberations hand in hand 
with tho real power ki this splendid field for 
its labours. * You may rest assured of my 
abiding sympatfliy with all that concerns the 
good of this province and the welfare of 
its ]>eoplo. 


PRO 1 EC i ION OR FREE TRADE FOR INDIA 

• * 


The Indian Fiscal Commission, which assembled at Bombay in November last under the president- 
ship of Sir Ibrahim Kahimtullah, has since visited the more important commercial and industrial 
centres of India for the purpr<se ot taking evidence from leading witnesses, European and Indian, 
official and non-ollicial. Many students of FJconomics, businessmen and publicists have been 
examined by the Commission and altogether a large mass of oral and written evidence has 
been collected. We print below extracts and excerpts from the memoranda of some Reading 
witnesses, only with regard to the controversy on free trade vs. protection for India. The case for 
either is presentt;J with perfect lucidity in the statements publisiied in tlfe following pages.— | J£d j/.A'.] 


Dr. gilbert SLATJlK 

f generally fav*)ui- a policy of free trade. Had 
I not done so previously 1 tliink the experience 
of the past three }eArs ol world’s hLtory W'ould 
have converted me. But fur liuli i 1 do ' not 
consider that a simple poii(;y of cither unadulter- 
ated free trade or out-.ariil-out protection is 
possible. This gonoral sentiment of all the 
opinion of India th.it counts is .strongly protec- 
tionist, and tfiis makes unaduiterat.ed free- trade 
cease tojbo possible now that [ndi.i c ontrols its own 
fiscal^ policy. Ou the ottior ha),)d, owing to a 
combination of financial and political considera- 
tions, India 'requires a Ifc^ge and increasing 
revenue, front customs. Hence the policy with re- 
gard to the imposition of customs duties mii.st bo 
guided mainly in the future, as it has been”in the 
past, by revenue consideration. India, therefore, 
must have a tariff mainly for revenue, but modified 
by a protectionist flavour. 

. From the economic «point of view 1 consider 
tbatHi' diis^ct &xatioQ is the more suitabjle form, 


and that it would be a very gro.at benefit to India 
if permanent settlement were abolished and the 
land revenue in the first place made fairly uni- 
form in the proportion it boars to the economic 
rc'nt over the whole of diidia, and then were 
iillow'fyi to expand in proportion to the increase 
in the economic rent of land. There are very 
great and obvious political difficulties preventing 
this, but. I think that wq may hope at least for 
the extension of income-tax to incomes derived 
from land, particularly in the case of permanently- 
settled estates. Neverthele-ss, 1 anticipate that 
the financi.il needs of India will necessitate, in 
addition, an increase in the customs revenue. In 
BO far aH it is sought to obtain such an incrense by 
putting up the rate of taxes, careful consideration 
must be given to what the trade will bear. 

Indian sentiment specially demands protection 
in the cotton industry, but possibly it may bo 
satisfied with the measure of protection already 
attained in view of the fact that the consumer has 
had to piy so dearly for the h^ndranoee imposed 
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by war and tariff on the iaiport:itiou of L inca- 
shire cottons. 

if it b« found absolutely necessary to estab- 
lish some new industries, 1 think more direct 
measures than protection will bo. requin d. 

1 believe that, in India, the more Governmental 
assistance, by tariff or otherwise, is^nven to fi 
particular industry, the more additional assistance 
it will demand. 

i am stronjrly of opinion that Gerutsi., ."^cotcb, 
American, and Japanese and oth' r- foici^oi influ.s- 
trial til ms would, if a much more piuteiAivc policy 
than at present f 3 JciRts were acjjopled, establisli 
themselves in India and get an ever- iji creasing* 
share of the industry in their own hands. Nor, 
do I believe that any tneasures that would bo 
taken to prevent this develo{>m6nt would bo 
eHTectivo 

1 consider that it is premature at this juncture 
to raise the qiiestion of Imjierbil Preference. 
Before this (|Uestiiori is dealt with, it is n^^ce.ssary 
(1) that India’s fiscal aiitonom}’ should be fully 
reco'gniscd by Indians themselves, and (2) that 
India, in making its^ choice, should have decided 
upon a protectionist policy. The fact than the 
idea of Imperial Prefeience was mooted in Indi.i, 
at the time when Mr. Joseph Clmrnbeilaki raised 
the issue in England, made it appear to ln<liariH 
that a fresh scheme for still more thoroughly 
subordinating Indian commercial and manufactur- 
ing inlefests to tiioso of the United Kingdom 
was on foo^. , 

i desire for the United Kingdom a return to 
the free- trade policy of tlie pre-war pioriod, com- 
bined wuth an effort to load other nations in •the 
same direction. In fact, I should like to see the 
League of Nations supplemented by a Five Tiade 
League which any State might join fgr the pur- 
pose of iacilitating free coiiimoicL^l relatioi^s with 
the other leagued nations. 

Assuming, however, that Fndia definitely em- 
barks on a protectionist policy, it appears to me 
that cummonsense and common iJecency would 
require thut, as long as India relics upon the 
British Navy for protection by sea, India must 
regard it as an obvious duty to keep in view in its 
fiacttJ policy the aim of assisting the maritime 
trade ol the F npire upon which the Navy must 
depend. 


Sir Jagadis Clmndra Boie. His Life, Discoveries. 
Price Rs. 3. To Subscribers of the“I.R.” Rs. 2-8. 

The MitatoB of our Master, Essays and Discourses. 

Price Rs. 3. To Subscribers of the “1. R.” Rs. 2-8. 

O, A.NateBan &Co., PuSlishers, George Town, Madras, 


The Hon. Mr. K. V. REDDI NAIDU 

With Intiian publicists it i.s perhaps an axiom- 
atic t^utb that, if ill most every Britisher is a 
born free-tradei’, every Indian is, more or less, a 
born protectionist. Great Indian^ writers and 
publicists. Slid* as Romesh Chandra Dutt, 
Gopala KiShna (Joidiale, the late Justice Ranade, 
and industi lalisfK like Sir Vittnldas Theckersay 
and Diwan Rabadiu- AiiiVi.ilal Dcsai have* often 
declared that protLotion i.s the only policy for 
India. Tiiat tbc n)'ii)ufa(Hui os of the country 
must be built up is not only the desire and ambi- 
tion of ev^ery Indian, but that these industries 
alone can grapple with the awful problem of 
famine and of unemployment is a lecognised canon 
with them. Our industries are in their infant 
stage and they must needs be nurtured behind 
a high wall of protective tariffs. The Swadeshi 
movement of the Bengal Partition days and the 
more aggressive Gandhian prep:iganda of our own 
times are all forms* of a voluntary protection, if 
Qjno may so describe it, and considering that in all 
coui^tiies it is a recognised doctrine that infant 
* industries do requir e protection, every Indian to- 
day believes that the industrial salvation of this 
country lies only in protection. In fact, there are 
many who believe that industries alone can raise 
thef standard of intelligence and develop the 
progressive spirit of the nation. There are many 
who believe that a diversion of agriculturists’ 
labour to the industrial field is an absolute neces- 
sity in the interests of the coui»try, and that this 
course, far from in any way injuriously allecting 
agiicultnre, do^s promote that very industry by a 
*8ort of retlex action. The introduction of machin- 
ery into our ngricultuial industry is retarded 
largely by the cheap and excessive labour available 
in fills country. If we can di^'ert a portion of this 
labour to other indu.'^tries, it will be more easy to 
induce the Indian agriculturists to take to tnachi- 
nory and modern methods of agriculture. The 
essential weakness pf Jndi.an industry is lack of 
initiative, and some sort of encouragement must 
be held out to foster, nurture and develop the 
sense of this in^iative. That can be done oply by 
protection. The economic reason generally 
advanced by free traders and thoAe that oppose 
protection for India does not appear to the aver- 
age Indian. Ifi fact, he is prepared to suffer 
ecdnoCnic losses in the beginning, if eventually 
his country is to rise in t^p scale of great indus- 
trial nations of the world. 

« « ♦ « 

(1) India wants to have a natiom|l commercial 
policy v(ith special tariffs. (2) India doesvot ivant 
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free trade. (3) India cannot afford to adopt 
Imperial Preference, save when Imperial imports 
are smaller in quantity than foreign goqds and 
sa^ when the articles concerned cannot be pro- 
duced or muiufactured in India. (4) India wants 
protection to a considerable extent. (5) India 
wants a pretty high tariff for purposes of her 
revenufi^B much as for the encouragement of 
Indian industrial development. (6) India wants 
to impose high tariff'^ on manufactures which are 
made in other couhtries from raw materials 
exported from this country. (7) India wants to 
impose a reasonable tariff on articles which she 
can produce or manufacture in this country but 
' owing to various causes, especially want of efficient 
machiner}^ she has not been ''able yet to make or 
produce as cheaply as those other countries. (8) 
%ndia does not want to place any tariff upon 
io&port of raw materials or intermediates which ^ 
%he requires for her manufactures or upon machi- 
nory and other requitiites ^for her industrial 
development. (9) India wants to impose a small 
export duty on her food- stuffs^ on exported raw 
material of which she holds monopoly or nearly a 
monopoly, aij^d upon raw material which is taken 
from this country to other countries manufactur- 
ed and brought back and imported into India as 
^niahed articles, as also a prohibitive tariff upon 
^export of manures. (10) India wants to give 
preference to articles produced or made in the 
British Empire so long as they do not clash with 
' Indian interests.. 

Replying to the questions put by the President 
on the question of Imperial Preference, Mr. 
Reddy Naidu said he did not view with disfa*^ 

. “^oiir the probable effect which an Imperial Prefer- 
ence and Indian protection would have upon 
gridat English firms coming down to India and 
starting industries on a large scale, provided 
Englft^hmen concerned douiiciled themselves in 
India for the time being, employed their capital 
on the basis of the rupee, gave a chance to Indians 
to subscribe tor a certain portion of the shares in 
the oonoern and trained Indians in various kinds 
of work connected with the industry. 

KING GEpftGE’S SPEECHES IN INDIA 

A COltPLETE OOLLECTION^OF ALL THE BPEEOHBff 
DELIVERED IN INDIA DURING HIS TOU^ 

AS PRINCE OF WALES AND IN CONNECTION WITH 

^ THE RECENT CORONATION DURBAR 
With eight Illustraticins. 

^rioe Re. C^e, To Subeoribe ri of the I.R.” As. 12. 

Q. JL Klliian A Co., Fabliihere» George Tow^n, Madr ae. 


Professor C. J. HAMILTON, I. E. S. 

1 am generally in favour of a policy of free 
trade and during the fiscal controversy inaugur- 
ated in England by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, I 
was one of the fourteen economists who signed a 
manifesto in favour of that policy being maintain- 
ed in Great Britain. 

By generally favouring a policy of free trade 
I intend to imply that 1 accept as incontrovertible 
the proposition that the economic dividend to the 
capital and labour of nations as a whole and the 
national dividend of each country in particular, 
apart from cerflhin special qualifications commonly 
recognised in economic theory, will be increased 
by taking full advantage of international division 
of labour and exchange. I accept also the usual 
limitation to tb.e free* trade theory that exception 
. may have to be made in the case of those forms 
of production which a nation should maintain in 
the interests of rational safety. I reject as un- 
sound the arguments sometimes advanced in 
favour of protection that it is necessary in order 
to maintain a high standard of comfort among 
the working classes and that it benefits the consu- 
mer in the long run by securing to producers the 
economies of production that result from a mono- 
poly of 'the home market. 

I reject as unsound certain arguments frequent- 
ly advanced in popular discussion in favour of 
protection to manufactures in India, is some- 
times supposed that the mere lack of manu- 
factures is a proffiinent cause of the poverty of 
the Indian people as measured by the wealth per 
head of population. It is thought that if manu- 
factures could be established there would, of 
necessity, be an improvement in the normal stand- 
ard of living. This is probably no more than a 
crude deduction from the observed fact that those 
countries with the highest level of wealth per 
head aie also the countries with the largest extent 
of manufactures from which the false conclusion 
is drawn that manufactures are in themselves a 
superior source of wealth to agriculture. This 
opinion is sometimes clothed in a quasi- scientific 
form when it is said that capital and labour must 
be more productive when devoted to manufacture 
than to agriculture, because the law of increasing 
returns applies in , manufacture while that of 
decreasing returns applies in agriculture. This 
theory involves a fallacy. It ignores the fact 
that India now benefits from* the increasing 
returns obtained in manufacture through the 
process of exchange and that the establishment 
of manufactures in India, if less efficient than 
those elsewhere, would redfuoe those adFantages, 
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Much the Rame central idea is involved in the 
common belief that a country is impoverished by 
the export of raw materials in exchange for 
finished goods. 

Speaking broadly, a protective tariflT would 
lower the national dividend in India and so lower 
the real incomes of the caajority of the Indian 

While this conclusion establishes a strong 
presumption in favouik of a free-trade policy, it 
does not shut out the possibility that a protective 
poUcy niiiy bo justified in so fer as it is calculated 
to secure certain advantages that •may be worth, 
a sa(!rifice of present or even permanent \frealth. 

If the general argument in favour of the ad- 
van tajres to he gained from international exchange 
is sound, it follows that any fo^m of tax which 
redunes those advantages imposes a double burden* 
on the taxpa\rr ; it takes the amount of the tax 
from his pocket and, in addition, it lessens the 
fund from which his taxes are paid. To this 
extent form of customs duty is a bad tax 

which reduces the gain to be derived from inter- 
national division of labour. I do not here consider 
the exceptional cases in which one nation may 
succeed in taxing another natioji by m^ns of 
customs duties because they ar^ so far exceptional 
as not to be a valid ground for such duties in 
general. Kven the imposition of customs duties 
on goods not produced within the taxing country 
suilrtrs from the disadvantage that it lessens 
the sura of •utility from excQange. It thus 
contravenes the maxim referred to by Lord 
Salisbury iu one of his despatches on the quost^n 
of the cotton duties, that a tax should fall on 
realised wealth. This maxim is perfectly sound 
in theory but in practice it cannot always be 
observed. I do not regard it as practical, at 
present, to do without customs duties in fndia. 
But while they may be a necessity the disadvan- 
tages attaching to them should be realised. 

THE SWADE^ MOVEMENT 

VIcwa of repnMmnimtIvm indlaaa mad Auglo^ladiaaa 

Oontains, among others, the views of Dadabha- 
N’aoroji,H.H.the Gaekwar of Baroda, H. H. the Mahal 
raja of Dharbunga, G. E. Gokhale, Dr. Sir Rash Behari 
Ghose, Hon. Sir Fazulbhoy Ourrimbhoy Ebrahim, Mi. 
M. K. Gandhi, Sir R. N. Mookerjea, Sir D. E. Waoha. 
Hon. Rao Bahadur R. N. Mudholkar, Hon. Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mrs. Besant, Mr. Tilak, Mr. 
Surendranath Banerjea, and also of Lord Minto, Lord 
Carmichael, Lord Ampthill, etc. 

Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

Price Re. 1-4. To Subscribers of the ‘T.R.” Re. One. 
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Professor H. STANLEY JEVONS 

Protection -v-In the arguments *for and a^inst 
protection, two important points are often over- 
looked : • ^ ‘ 

(1) That a protective tariff specially devised ' 
and modifieH from time to time with the object 
of developing infant industries for w^ioh the 
country is suited apd which are not firmly esta- 
blished, is (]uite a different thing from an indis- 
criminate protective tari IT which places a more or 
less equal burden on all goods imported. 

(2) That no abstract conclusion in favour of 
free trade oT protection can be safely applied as a 
guide in practice. The most advantageous policy * 
for a country to ado^t varies according^ to many 
conditions of time and place. 

Scientific Protective * Tariff . — Economic analysii^ 

^ shows clearly enough that a policy of protec- 
tion is advantageous to a country if the protec-* 
tive tarill' is devised with the special object of 
stimulating the growth of definite industries 
wfiich will fulfil the following conditions ; — ^ 

• (If That the industry already ^exists in the 
country, or will certainly be established if the 
protective duty be imposed*. 

(2) The natural and human resources are such 
as t(i favour a rapid growth of the industry and , 
its permanent success if protection be afforded* 
during*the initial period of its growth. 

(3) That the industries are not already 8uffi| 

cientiy protected by the cost of jbransport of the ^ 
commodity produced, e. g , coal mining, manu- 
facture ot furniture. * 

, • (4) That the commodity produoefl is not a 
, necessity of the poorer classes, e g , coarse cotton^ 
cloth, kerosine oil, matches. 

(5^ The industry is subject predominantly to 
the law of increasing returns. 

It is obvious (hat in order to realise Ubese 
conditions a protective tariff needs to be very 
carefully devised after full investigation of the 
conditions of produclion of each commodity pro- 
posed to be taxed. For example, such investiga- 
tion might very ^ probably show that if a heavy 
protective duty, say 25 to 35 per cent , were im- 
posed on yarns of high counts above ^hose general- 
ly ^un in India now, there would be the opportu- 
nity of establishii^ a considerable industry in 
muleispititiing of the higher counts and of weav- 
ing fine fabrics. As the labour needed could only 
be trained slowly, protection would need to %o 
continued for twenty or twenty five years. In 
this case a protective tariff <iaturally njrould need 
to be very high if there were nothing but the 
demand fdj| the finished piece-goods to 
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the growth of long staple cotton in* India. A 
mod^^rate protective duty (say 25 pe« cent ) com- 
bined with a small bounty to producers bn the 
outturn of approved long- staple cotton would 
probably be the most advantageous way of stimu- 
lating the industry from the point •of view of 
nationcj economy as a avhole. 

Briefly put, my views on this aspect of the ques- 
tion are that free trade is the }jest policy of a 
country in which inclustrios are already highly 
developed and which depends largely on foreign 
trade. Pre-eminently amongst cojnparatively 
small countries of this kind are England, Japan 
and Switzerland. 

The main argument in favour of protection for 
1|^ny country embracing a considerable area and 
papulation is, the diversity of occupation is essen- 
tial for healthy national growth. The result of 
the free-trade policy in India bus been to destroy, 
more or less completely, many of the old handi- 
craft industries rendering the^ occupations of the 
people more pi«dominantly agricultural than they^ 
ever were before The economic advantage which 
countries well off in ir^dustrial development have 
already gained, and which will^ continue to 
increase owing to the action of tho law of increas- 
returns, would continue to prevent the growth 
of large-scale industries in India and to fa^'ce the 
country to remain permanently an enormous mass 
♦ bf agricultural workers. This is not conducive 
to healthy natio\ial life. Excepting the great 
ports and one’or two inland industrial towns there 
’ are no growing industrial centres. The towns of 
'^^©rthern Irfdia have been for decades in a state of * 
industrial decay. This lias a profoundly depress- 
ing effect upon the town life, .and hmee upqp tho 
. national I?fe in gener.al, which spring mainly from 
the ijowns. A period of industrial reconstruction 
in India is most urgently needed which will 
stimulate the growth of new inland towns and the 
revival of some of the old cities. The buzz and 
hum of industries, the increased profits and earning 
of the 'people, the changed mental oulilook which 
is stimulated by progress and success in one’s 
own immediate locality, would have‘ an almost 
unimaginable influence upon the national tem- 
peram'ent and character. When industries becAme 
established, and thriving occupations of^ various 
kinds become open to all men, and every man can 
ta^Jte up that whichp suits him best, a ladder of 
advancement is opened and with it the buoyancy 
of hope which stimulates to work and enterprise. 
There is, of course, t&e risk that the development 
of inSus^nos may bring evils in its tc^^in. The 


character of these evils which accompany modern 
industrial developments is now well understood 
through observations of other countries ; and it 
would be criminal negligence to neglect the provi- 
sion of the proper town-planning, bousing and 
general sanitation, and proper control of the condi- 
tions of work in factories. This needs immediate 
attention. 

It is not, perhaps, sufficiently realized that 
British India is already t?ie largest unit of free 
trade in tffie world, counting by population. In 
China there arg numerous customs barriers and 
• transit jduties. Russia is probably the next 
large free trade .irea and tho United States the 
next largest. Irulia being so large a country, if 
she wore to 'have a high protective tarifl’, the 
consequent do\^elopi]Qent of her internal trade 
would compensate tar more for tho loss of foreign 
trade than would be the case if*sho were a small 
country with a *|»opiilation of twenty to fifty 
millions. It is impossible to contemplate a consi- 
derable development of tho internal trade of 
India without a veiy great expansion of railw.ay 
facilities. The internal economic developnuuit of 
a country, ©spociHlIy by the improvement of all 
the puVIic utility sei vices — irrigation canals, rail- 
ways, roads and navigable rivers, posts and telo- 
graph.s — is an es.seriti«l condition of reaping the 
advantage of a policy of protection. 

Mr. >V, S. J. WILS9N 

We prefer free trade to protection. Tho 
existing tarifl’ policy has fostered the steady 
growth of Indian industries. We do not 
approve tho imposition of excise duty on watches 
manuf.'ictured in Inilia, hut we consnler it advis- 
able to finpose an e xport duty on certain raw 
materials in rrder to encournge their retention 
for manufacture in India Opposed as wo are to 
any general system of protection, still if one be 
enforced we would say that a system, under which 
all industries receive uniform protection, is 
obviously preferable to one under which varying 
amounts of protection would be given. If, owing 
to the system of Imperial Prefeience, the imports 
from certain countries are diminished, we con- 
sider that this w.ould tend to have an injurious 
effect on the volume of Indian exports to those 
countries. We consider the increase of the pre- 
sent tariff rates would damage the volume of 
imports. We do not approve of the system of 
ad valorem customs duty and prefer fixed charges 
of the amount, weight and measure. We are not 
entirely opposed to reciprocity. 



THE NOlsT-BRAHMIN CONFEDERATION 


T he fifth session of the Non-Brahmin Oon- 
fedetwIUioD opened at Madras on Sunday, 
the lf5t.h Jantiarv, under the presidentship of the 
Ra.ja of Kamnad. A large body of non-Brahr/iin 
delegates and viBitors.4itteA<jted, prominent among 
those being the leaders Jof the party and the 
ministers. Dr. 0. Natesa Mudwliur read the 
address of welcome, after which Sir P. Thoagaraja 
Chetty proposed the Raja of Rainnad to tbo chair. 
The President then read a lenglhy aj dress in* 
which ho dealt with the leading topics of the da>, • 
criticising the activities of the Nou-Co- operators. 
The Confederation resumod its sitting the next day 
when a number v)f^ resol u^’ions were passed. The 
first welconied TI. R. H the. Prince of AY«les 
expressing heartfelt gr itificatioii at the Ro}al 
visit* The Confederation urged 

“that retrenchment tto effected by a speedier process 
of Tndianising the services and a general redaction of 
NalariOR and abolition of such posts ,is ^ould he 
dispensed with, that the introduction of a pornmient 
settlement of the land revenue is urgently called for , 
that fiscal autonomy should be immediately granted 
to IndiaT* * 

It is Mgredably surprising wfjjit a cousidoi* iblc 
part of the programme of the Confederation tiillies 
with the resolutions passed at the Libeial ' 
Federation at Allahabad. Both the bodies aro 
agreed that more responsibility should be vested in 
the Ministers in the T'rovincos aryi that Dyarchy 
should be introduced in some form in tho (Jiuitral 
Government The resolution moved by Mr. T. 
Arumainatham Pjllai inns ; 

(a) “ This Confederation is of opinion that, in view 

of the general success that has attended the Reforms 
Act so far, and the growing aspirations of the people, 
the time has come for the transfer, in the provinces, of 
all subjects to the control of Miiiistors responsible to 
the Legislature. 

(^) This Confederation is of opinion that a majority 
of the departments in the Government of India ought 
to be transferred to the control of Ministers to be 
created responsible to tljp Legislature and urges that 
this be done before the next general election. 

17 


Tbis is not all. For even more striking is the 
wording of the resolution on Swaraj whicH was 
moved by •ttao Bahadur K. Gopala^ Krishna^ya, 
It runs ; ^ 

“ This Confederation urges that Swaraj, J.e., full 
responsible Self-Government within the British 
Empire or Domimon Home Rule which is the definite 
aim of the Non-Brahman movement be granted in tho 
ipiickest possible time and is of opinion that, for tho 
attainment ^hereof, no methods other than constitU' 
tional ho employed.” 


In fact, the Conftftleration was ut one with the 
Ijiberal Federirtion ^in reg.ard to its politica^ 
programme, but unfortunately the emphasis jon 
cornrnunnl diflbronces still persists in spite of 
identity of interests all around. For how else 
can one explain the perversity tliat pervades even ^ 
^such»a gathering of Liberals in politics when they 
deal with matters of communal interest. They 
betray a malignity, harsh* and out of tune with 
then* political liberalism. For no one can 
reconcile liberalism with that mischievous an^ 
petty-minded attack on Lord Sinha's supposed 
succes-sor, which was moved • in the op#^p, 
conference to the funo of such choice ipse dixit as m 

It wouhl be a very bad choice if Mr. Sastri were'^ 
appointed successor to Lord Sinha. Brahmans 
held important posts and had betrayed the trust 
rep(^od in them. Such being the case, why shc^ld 
Mr. Sastri be appointed ? It is time the appointment^ 
should go to a non-Brahmin and in tho absence Af any 
suitable candidate, a Mahomedan might be chosen. 


These sentiinbntsjcaiTy thoir own CK)ndemnation, 
but it iil-becomes a great cause to be linked with 
little minds. 
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Tho'Egyptian Deadlock 

e ^ 

Sir Valentine Chirol writes a tbouKhtful article 
on “ The Egyptian Deadlock ” in the January 
number of the ForLnighth^ Reinov). The Egyptian 
question is not merely an Anglo Eg} ptian settle- 
men?, for in its reactions upon the f astern world 
it affects fundamentc^l issues of grave consequence 
to the future of the world. It lias taken these 
many centuries of needless hurnijiation and 
bloodshed in Ireland befoio j'^ason and states- 
manship havo seen the way of a final ollort at 
reconciliation. And Sir Valentine asks: “Are 
* we to Wait for them to prevail in Egypt until tho 
..^British Government has been taught the same 
bitter lessons there, that o force alone cannot 
ensure either pee.ee or securit}’ ” Vot that is the 
painful impreflsion the writer gathers fiom a 
perusal of the of^cial documents with regard to 
the rupture of the Anglo- Egyptian negotiations. 

ft 

Now, Egyptian nationalism, says Sir Valentine, 

» is not, like Irish nationalism, of the soil racy, it 
is not a legacy of ancient feuds. 

It is largely the result— and a relatively recent 
result — of new coLceptions of liberty and nationhood 
imported into Egypt under our own auspices. But it 
has grown and ^read with tho excuessivc .luxuriance 
characteristic of many Western seedlings transplanted 
Jnto a semi-tropical soil Fifteen years ago, before 
rLord Cromer left Egypt, he realised that it would 
have to be seriously reckoned with. It went on grow- 
ing before J;he war, and, if during the war it seenr.'ed to 
be quiescent, it gathered fresh .strength in the atmos- 
phesp which the war and the war-aims xjrofessed by 
the Allies created all over the woild. 

• 

Sir Valentine then critici.sos Lord Cur/. on’s 
negotiations with Adly Pasha and the Egyptian 
Delegation which went to London in July last, 
and’ says : 

The draft freaty plainly aiiped at the permanence, 
or at least* [potential extension, of the pre-war mili- 
tary occupation, which the British Government had 
always declared to be merely ‘temporary, and in 
practice had always been confined within*’ narrow 
limits. To such a demand the Delegation, as the British 
Government must havfi known, could only reply that it 
simply nullified the proposed recognition of Egyptian 
independence. ‘The project,’ Adly Pasha wrote, 

* confers oi^ Great Brifoin the right of maiutaining 
militaof forces at all times and in any part of Egyp- 
tian territory, and places at her disposition all the 


ways and means of communication in the country. 
That is an occupation pure and simple which destroys 
all idea of indHpendeiice, even to the extent of suppres- 
sing internal sovereignty.* 

The rock on which the negotiations were ship- 
wrecked was sheer militarism, and it is no secret that, 
whilst the Foreign Ofisce was disposed to take a 
broader view of the political factors in the problem, 
the view that prevailed was that of the War Office, 
backed by Mr. ChiiPcliiil, who, when ho was in Cairo 
last spring, did not ilisgui..e, even in conversation 
with Egjmtian Ministers, his hostility to the recom- 
mendatimiB of th6 Milner Commission. Not only has 
the War Office jiriew prevaik*d on the ijuestion of the 
army of^occuiJation. but Lord Allenby’s note, setting 
forth the policy of His Majesty’s Government, 
breathes altogether a very different spirit from the 
Milner Report. Its tonif is one of masterful reproof 
and sometiracil of petulant irritation. 

• • 

W^hat no doubt, at the back of many 
Englishmen’s minds, sa 3 s iho writer, is the 
belief “ that the Egyptians are still utterly unfit 
for self government and the fear that, if we relax 
our hold, there will be a revival of all the old 
abuses of indigenous administration and probably 
of iniornal disorders which would give other 
foreign powers a pretext for asserting for the 
protection of their own interests and communi- 
ties the rights of interference we should have 
ourselves surrendered.” 

That such a danger might exist cannot bo altogether 
denied. But the authors of the Milnor Report rightly 
considered it a lesser danger than that of driving the 
Egyptians into irreconcilable hostility by a definite 
refusal to fulfil the expectations raised by our own 
repeated promisof* and by all our professions of policy 
during and since the war, and indeed by all the still 
older traditions of British statesmanship. Nor, in view 
of the far greater material and moral ascendancy of 
Great Britain in Europe since the war, a.s well as of 
the ease with which at any time British reinforce- 
ments can he poured into Egypt, could we be preclu- 
ded from exercising our obyious right of re-entry if the 
worst cAme to the worst and a situation were again 
to arise calling, as in 1882, for foreign intervention. 

8ir Valentine finally criticises the Govern- 
ment's departure from tho policy of reason and 
statesmanship recommended by the Milner 
Commission ar d concludes that “ constituted as 
the British Empire is to day, no Power can less 
afford to give its enemies an opportunity of 
proclaiming t, hit it will now yield only to Buccesaful 
methods of violent resistance.” 
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The Christian Si{uation in China 

Mr. A. L Warnahuis, reviewing China's pro- 
gress in the last decade, especially as regards 
social and intellectual changes, says that attempts 
have been made to revive Buddhism and make 
Confucianism a religious torce, but that all such 
e (forts have been lacking in vitality and the 
Chinese individual remains nn agnostic in religion. 
On the other liaud, tfiore is a great opportunity for 
Chiistian evangelism ; the attitude of all classes 
towards Ciiristianity has changed * and in the 
place of the former antagonism ami hatred, there 
have come friendliness and a s[)irit of irnjuiry. 
Morejver, Christianity hiS been dwajonjiti-ated not 
to be a de l ttion ilMing intluencc, >ind in uni-* 
veivity and college education,, (yhristian forj.a‘s 
have Jib/o made i)iogi(*-.s. 

Tlni^ the writ.o) conclude « his article id the 
t iU'd /.fi'ueiJ) .l/i.'.stous (•! imi a*}', IDJi). 

“Tlic decade m C’’diina has Iiood one of LraiiMilnm .ind 

transformatiim. There lias ocenrrod a brcakmg-u]» td 

• • 

aiices'jral faith, Icddini^ men to seorn whal had long 
been revered and sweeping them abruptly into vast 
and incalculdble world movoiuoiiis. The coriiLviLicncc's, 
both lor' €51 hu,i and lor the rest of the world, arc 
tremendous, ^nd nobody can afford to lu’ ludilfcriMil, 
Thesi nomeutoiis i banged in ChiiicTs c* ononot , 
social, and ml, oiler tu.il hie are proving to b»' iiioro 
and mure a real prroaration tor thoflo.spfd. 'T'hp 
overthrow o! mo many ancent rnstoin.s and institu- 
tions is tending to produf-e an attitude of mind favour- 
able to the claims of the Gospel and a truer apijrecia- 
tionof its power and value, both to the individual and 

to the nation. Christianity eortainly never bad a 
better opportunity in China than at the present timo. 
The Christian forces, throfiRh proerress in co-operation 
and united rlTorts, are bettor prepared to tako advan- 
tage of this opportunity. A marked feature of this 
decade has been the shifting of responsibility ard 
authority from the foreign missionary body to the 
Chinese Church and Christians. Individual Christians 
are now recognized as patriotic citizens. It is im- 
portant that similar recognition should now be given 
to the Church as a Chinese institution — the organism 
of the Chinese members of the Body of Christ. To sot 
the Chinese Chujpch free from foreign control is now 
the privilege of mlssiondry societies and their field 
agencies. The foreign missionary’s work is not done, 
but only well begun as he becomes the assistant and 
^-worker in nurturing the “growth of a naturalized 
Church.” 


A Japanese View of the Pacific Pact* 

Mr. Aiichi Nishinoiri, writing in the Asiatic 
Jievieio.for January, says that the Japanese 
should vie w^ the Pacific Pact only with the eincer- 
est satisfaction. Japan has alway^ wanted to 
maintain cordial relations with America, the 
e-stablishment of peace with China and security 
for her own national development. Japan has, 
fit the Washington Conforonte, willingly consented 
to the abrogatiori or disappearance of the Anglo- 
Japanose Attianco ; and the New Pact has elimin- 
ated once and for all Amorican suspicions of 
Japan which now hopes for an amende^ honourable 
in the shape of a renewal of American confi- 
dence. • 

• “In regard to the third point of Japanese foreign 
policy mentioned aBove — namely, the security for 
national development — this has beqp at least as much 
^inisu»dcrHtood as her traditional policy of friendship 
towards China. The .1 apanese ttovernraont has been 
faced bv a problem of groat ^difficulty; it was neces- 
sary, on the o^c hand, not only to provide an ever- 
increasing population vvitli the primary means of 
subsistence, l)ut also to safeguard the economic 
dovolopmeni of the Island Empire by securing access 
to raw materials for her industries. Both these 
objects could only be attained by. securing the co- 
operation ol the United iStatoson the oast and of China ' 
on the ^est, and unfortunately the former was 
mistrustful and the latter in a state bordering on 
chaos. America s trust was needed if Japan was to 
deve^p her export trade with her : China’s economic 
prosperity was essential if Japan was to dbtain from 
her those supplies pf raw material which she urgently 
required. The future economic prosperity of each 
of the three countnes^was, in fact, interdependent. 

To secure these condition.^ was, tlierefore, the 
mainspring of Japanese policy, and she wa% disap- 
pointed and chagrined to find that, instead of receiving 
the recognition of her natural aspiration for progress 
and development, she* was accused bf militaristic 
ambitions and a desire for the political domin|ition of 
China. Happily, Uio Washington Conference provid- 
ed % much-needed opportunity for the Japanese 
delegates to make their position clear : their decla- 
rations with regard to Shantiyig, their ready accep- 
tance of the Root principles, and their concurrence in 
the proposals to abandon concessions, in common with 
other Powers in China, have proved their good faith 
to the world.” * • 
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Chrittiaii MistioiiB and the Reforms 

A Christian jdissionary, writing inf*the current 
issue of the Young Men of India discufises the 
attitude of missions in India to political questions. 
He points out the initial defect of all Missions in 
this respect. 

“I 9 the first place it has to bo remembered that the 

Missions of India are representative of many different 

nationalities. In regard to alien niissionaries there is 

a general feeling among them that they are bound to 

respect the Government bylaw established, and not to 

0 

do anything that might be construed as political 
agitation against it. As a matter of fact, foreign 
missionary organisations usually give an undertaking 
that their missionaries will not enter into any anti- 
G^overnment agitation, and the missionary who does 
^ so may find that he is not able to return to India. He, 
therefore, has to decide as to whether it is more 
important for him to preach the Gospel or to apply it 
to national problem^. The same problem does not 
arise in regard to British missionaries, as they have 
all their rights of British citizenship and, at the same 
time, have a special responsibility, in that they are 
members of the nation which exercises, for the time 
r being, the function of political guardianship and which 
determines many of the higher policies in Indi'^. They 
cannot easily divest themselves of this responsibility^ 
and it is true to say that to-day a great many of them 

c\ 

» desire to act in accordance with ii.” 

Again, he points out that many mi.^.sionaries 
are not really, however, against the reforms, even 
when the Anglo-Indian Press was attacking them 
furiously. , 

**The question, however, really goes deeper than 
mere approval of the reforms. The large majority 
of educated Indians do not regard these as in any 
sense sufficient even for to-day, and their demand is 
that the pace shall be greatly ac -eleratcd. They say 
that the smallest grant of self-government involves 
the grant of full Swaraj to be effective. This is, of 
cQune, the root of the reforms. How far do mis- 
sionaries go ^ith Indians in approving of self-govern- 
ment being given in the quickest possible time? I 
should say that, just as among Indians so among 
missionaries, there are < three parties, — the Radicals, 
the Moderates and the Oonservatives. The first class 
is only a small class, but it believes in constitutional 
P^pagyidVand it is helping to make the Moderates 


more advanced and the Conservatives less reactionary 
The last class is a constantly diminishing class. The 
largest group is the middle one, — the Moderates. 
Various causes are leading them to become more 
favourable to Indian Home Buie or Swaraj.” 

Many missionaries feel that the pace of growth 
of the reforms should be very slow, while a few 
desire to see this progress accelerated as much as 
possible. 

” As a patter of fact, the fundamental principles of 
the Christian message inevitably lead men to the 
democratic oUtfook,and even though one may continue 
to find many missionaries rather conservative in 
political Inatte^^s, it ocunot be long before the 
revolutionary spirit of Christ leads them out of their 
fear and hesitation into progressive ideals. Even 
when, in the past, the official .church has opposed 
reforms, it must be remembered that the leaders of 
those reforms have come from the churches, and that 
in the end it was the rank and file of the Christian 
Church which was the most potent cause in winning 
the victory.” 

International Fetters of Young China 

Dr, Bonoy Kumar Sarkar, in his concluding 
article on the above subject in the January issue 
of the Hindustan tieoiew^ refers at length to the 
various disabilities imposed on China by foreign 
governments and says : 

** The right of China to live as an unfettered nation 
has been definitely demanding the attention of all her 
I)o]itical leaders since, at any rate, the summer of 1917 
(a few months previous to the Soviet announcements). 
Indeed, the most important question discussed by the 
pro-war as well as the anti-war party in China was the 
question as to the best means of fortifying her status 
as a sovereign state. 

It is because Liang Chi-Chiao believed that active 
association with the allies in the war presented China 
with the ” last opportunity to become a member of 
the family of nations'* that he enthusiastically start- 
ed the pro- war campaign. Nothing, therefore) could 
be more characteristic of his standpoint than the 
slogan, ” Wanted — a Cavour.” 

Exactly opposite was the attitude of his political 
preceptors Kang Yu-wei, Sun Yat-sen, and Tong 
Shao-yi, who opposed the war by all means. They be- 
lieved that China's participation in the war would not 
place her sovereignty on any more respectable basis 
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tbaa the maintenance of neutrality. For, cancellation 
of Boxer indemnities, abolition of extra-territoriality, 
retrocession of foreign concessions, and repeal or 
amendment of unjust treaties, — these constitute the 
irreducible minimum of Young China’s demands as 
stated by Kang in his anti-war memorandum. ** But 
none of these,” said this veteran champion of China’s 
rights, **huve we demanded.” 

Since then, however, China’s delegates to the Peace 
Conference have stated Vhese claims in no unmistaka- 
ble terms But Young China at last undcpstands with 
Kang that ” it is absurd to expect ^ur admission to 
the ranks of the tirst-class powers simply by bein^ 
allowed a seat at the Peace Conference and by taking* 
a side with the Entente.” * 

The Chinese Republic does not hiyre to repeat to- 
day the cessions of Honkong, Eastern Siberia, Indo^ 
China, Burma, SWcim, Formosa and Korea, or the 
“leases” of Kiao-chao, Weihei-Wei, Port ArthurTand 
Kwang-chau-wan that the old regime had to transact 
betAreen 1842 and 1898. These are ancient stories 
and have at the worst left only painful memories. 
But the inheritance of the republic from the empire 
in the remaining portions of Greater China as. well as 
within the bounds of China proper is full of knotty 
problems.” 

The Prospect of Permanent Peace 

The Editor of the Army Quarterly (January, 22) 
hau the following cynical note About the futility of 
trying to eliminate all war from the world in 
future by the gradual limitation and ulbitnate- 
disappearance of all armaments ! 

“ Much has been written about the Washington Con- 
ference. Its promoters have had “ a wonderfuj Press.* 
President Harding and Mr. Hughes, the American 
Secretary of State, and in a somewhat lessor degree 
Mr. Balfour, have been hailed as the true friends of 
humanity, whilst unfortunate individuals like 
M. Briand and the Japanese representatives at th^i 
Conference, when they ventured to disagree in any 
respect with the American formula with regard to the 
limitation of armaments, have been roundly taken to 
task both on the platform and (n the Press. 

“ And yet the theory that disarmaments — still less 
the limitation of/irmaments — can put a stop to war is 
clearly absurd. ‘‘The story of Cain and Abel,” as 
Mr. Bernard Shaw points out, ** has been questioned 
by many Bible smashers, but never on the ground that 
Gain had no armament.” The limitation of arma- 


ments is of course eminently desirable — if not actually 
necessary — 4n the interests of economy, but it does 
not in itself eonstitute any real guarantee for the 
preservation of peace —any more, that is to say, than 
the limitatfon of public houses constitetes any real 
guarantee against drunkeane*fs. Mr. H. Q. Wells, 
one of the many enthusiastic and disinterested publi- 
oists who was rushed over to Washington witlT so much 
advertisement to assist in promoting the Millennium, 
has discovered th*is truth, atftl in his disillusionment 
when faced with the realities of the Conference has 
expressed lys opinion that when the representatives of 
the various Powers have stated their minimum secu- 
rity requirements “ R becomes plain that the con- 
ferring States are to be not so much disarmed as 
stripped for action with a highly efficient, instead of 
an unwieldy and overwhelmingly expensive equipment. 
They do not so much propose to give up war as to 
bring it back by gentlemanly agreement within the 
restricted possibility of their austere bankruptcy.” 

• High Prices • 

The Calcutta Remein say^ that the prevailing 
general level of prices be explained from the 
inilition of currency as well as diminution in the 
volume of trade, the former item being much 
more* significant than the latter, because the 
volume of trade, though allbcted by the war, 
hab varied in a much lessor degree than the 
amount* of currency. This risS of prices has 
^diminished the value of the permanent incomes 
of the idle fund holders, landlords, etc., has 
imaiensnly benefited the raiyats and Jias hit. hard 
the salaried middle class and the wage-earning 
factory men, railway workers, miners, etc. The 
high price-level is by itself not an evil everywhere. 

But there have been those incidental evils to the 
prevalent high prices in this country which should 
engage serious attention. 

The Indian hi(^ price, as we have seen, has been 
the result of the inflation of currency which has 
entailed an additional burden on Hie Indian tax- 
payers through the inoreased expeniitures on the 
money metal, oos^ of coinage, etc. 

Another evil is profiteering, which has been partly 
thi effect and partly the cause of the present high 
prices. The current system of profiteering, which is 
being] complained of, as of the nature of monopolistic 
speculation, is a real social evil. It has followed the 
high prices in sequence of time and there are reason- 
able grounds to suspect that profiteering owes its 
existencip to that condition. • 
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The Essence of Islam 

A writer in the Review of Religions for 
November last, says that the essence of Islam 
. is the spirit of humanity, abrogating the colour 
queHioiT and racial tpride and putting merit in 
the forefront. “ It is this humanity that made 
Islam abolish, once for'all, the idea of celibacy and 
extol wedlock. It was in the interests of man- 
kind that gambling and drinking were forbidden 
and the pall of wretchedness that is weighing 
heavily upon many western countries was, as it 
were, lifted with a magic wand. It was for the 
sat^ of the majority of mankind that usury and 
interest were prohibited and the happiness of the 
greatest number was inculcated. It was for 
the benefit of bolh'man and < woman that poly- 

f ’ 

gamy was permitted.,, lest there should be danger 
of the doodgates of Iqst being let wide open. 
Lest the accumulation of wealth in<a few hands 
be the signal fora world -revolution in which 
Oapital and Labour should come to a death 
grapple, Islam insisted on the division of property 
BO that self efforts and not birth alono should be 
the keystone of^ succe.s.s. In short, to judge 
Islam is to judge the question of humanity. The 
success of Islam may be gauged from the 
fact that there has never been .such a thing as 
colour question in Islam. The black and white 
in Islam intermingled with such a sweet reason- 
ableness, that not even the shade of inferiority 
Was ever felt «or shown. Now that the question 
of humanity versus race is coming to the fore- 
front,, we know that Islam, as th«^ champion of 
hqmanity, will surely prevail over other religions, 
tor they lack; the requisite catholicity and that 
their unfitness has been too evident. Christianity, 
for one, bad a unique chance, yet Christianity has 
been an utter failure. ^ Hinduism, with its caste 
system and the untouchables, has the word failure 
writ large on^its face”. 


NationAl Churches 

The missionaries have been frequently criticis- 
ed for their failure to produce in any country a 
church which is really indigenous, racy of the soil, 
live and characteristic. A writer in the last 
number of The East and ' the West tries to explain 
the true causes of this state'Vif afiairs. Missionaries 
cannot foresee what the general characteristics of 
a national church should be : 

“We may fo^m an idea of the differentiating char- 
acter of a race as we see them ; but it is a consider- 
able step from that to go^on to outline their future 
contribution to the understanding of the Christian 
Faith. For . the 'Character of the Chinese or the 
Indians as wo see them is* at least in large measure, 
the resultant of their present religious beliefs* and 
does not, therefore, afiord final or conclusive guidance 
as to the reaction which will be produced in them by 
the revelation of the Christ. It is true that it may bo 
argued that their religions arc the result of their 
racial characteristics, but there is certainly a complex 
which we cannot entirely resolve. We can get 

9 

glimpses and form theories, but uot with sullicient 
certainty to build upon.” 

In India the difliculties seem to be peculiar: 

“The demands of the young Church arc more in the 
sphere of administration than of worship or thought 
is probably characteristic of us, and of our society 
method of working, rather than of thorn The crux 
here is often supposed to ho the linaucial one, that the 
local churches, having made so little advance towards 
self-support, cannot bo given administrative responsi- 
bility. There is, ‘however, a genuine desire for self- 
support, which will follow naturally when self- 
government can bo genuinely offered. The real difli- 
culty is a more subtle one, aYid consists in the undue 
weight of the foreign missionary even in common 
counsel. Quito ap.irt from misunderstandings and 
want of clear and comrlcte expression which may 
arise from the use of differot languages, there is often 
an unreality which fails to be r*- cognised in apparent 
agreement arrived at in counsel between European 
and Indian, owing to the sort of prestige which the 
foreigner has, and which is extraordinarily difficult to 
eliminate. This is the kind of thing which makes it so 
bard to provide ways along'-whioh the characteristic 
development of a national Chumh shall run smoothly.*' 
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Mr. Gandhi and Non>Co*operation 

In a recent issue of the ^ation^ there are three 
arbicles on Mr. Gandhi and the JNon- Co- operation 
movement. In the first, Mr, Vincent Anderson, 
an American, discusses 'the political programme of 
Mr Gandhi which, the wnter says, is Quixotic. 

True, a gigantic Swadeshi movement— hack to the 
spinning-wheol and home manufacture --has arisen, 
but for a different rca^bii than Gandhi’.s. It is not 
because Indians arc against civilization hpt against 
England, not because they arc in favour of the old 
manner of living but because Ihojb are against the 
now. • * 

What is rJandhi’s solution? We are suffering, he • 
says We have two alterniitivos, to fight actively or 
passively. If we fight aetivelv. we v»ill be kilh*d like 
dies by the million , we lack bodily, energy, ammuni- 
tion and guns 11 wi* liglit passively, we a*t least hav^ 
a chance win . ^... 

The writer does not believe^ in Mr. GarKjhi s 
second iifferii:itive Mr Gandhi sa 3 s that if wo 
take a ph>sicil sword, we perish spiritnally : so ho 
wants .a pas.sive fight. Rut, says the wuiter, there 
is already hate in the heart of tho Hindu. 

•‘Gaunt cheeVs, protruding ribs, ^bloated bellies of 
children, blear oi hunger in women s eyes— these are 
the outw ard evidences of an exploitation which makes 
it absurd to use the same word of the lesser sufferings 
of tho West. G«in you blame the Indians if they hate 
tho Englidli. 

Kesistanci^ is coming. A bloody revolution is not 
only likely hut, I belic^ve, inevitable. Gandhi leans it 
But, he says, everything must be done against such 
an expression of India’s desires. 

In tliP sHCuT.il Ml tide Mis.s Iltdcna Normaiiton, a 
British join n:i list, writes upoii the signiticaijce of 
the Non Co opeiatum movement thus . 

The cardinal fact of Indian public .life at pw.sent is 
the policy of non-co-operation with the British 
Government. And the vital fact to grasp is that tho 
leader, M. K. Gandhi, the dreamer, the super-ascetic, 
surveys the whole of Western civilization with a 
superbly contemptuous indifference. If British power 
be ended in India, it is not only the power that will go. 
It will also be the culture, the administrative policy, 
the sanitation and hygiene, the art. scioiice, and letters 
of the West which, for good and for ovil, will depart 
with it. Gandhism is not merely anti-British ; it is 
anti-civilization, except such civilization as has been 
evolved by India herself. And«Indian civilization is a 
thing apart, a thing in many ways beautiful ; but 
isolation is its bedrock. 

Upon a culture* based on separateness, glorying in 
difference, happy in isolation, averse to contact, India’s 
great leader is rearing a political structure c msolida- 
ting and confirming thtf whole of India’s tacit 
repudiation of the rest of the world. Such an attitude 
arises from, and is sustained by, a burning sense of 


injustice. Recently this has been focussed in India’s 
anger at Great Britain’s failure to redress her wrongs 
during the 19J.9 Reign of Terror fn the Punjab (of 
which tlie massacre at Amritsar was only one feature) 
and her perturbations over the position of the Caliph 
of Islam. • • 

The adv^t of Lord Reading seemed to mark a 
policy of conciliation. The repeal of raprosaive 
laws is in the air ; prison reforms are foreshadow- 
ed. A general ftiodificationl of tho old mood and 
iron despotism is going on at a more rapid pace 
th.an over^ before.” Liboralism is tlie avowed 
fashion. Rut is it genuine '-:’ The writer doubts. 

For while Amritsar^is unatoned for, while Islamic 
India is pcptiirbed to its fanatical dppths, while Indians 
are helots in m*iny quarters of the British Empire, 
there can he no real conciliation. Hence, abandon- 
ment of the non-co-operation movement, with all fits 
nobility, all its self-sacrifice (one Bengali barrister, 
C. R Das, has given lU) a legal practice worth £30,000 a 
year), all its passive Heroism, all its divine folly, all its 
saintly and incorruptible leadership, and also with all 
its nascent dangers to a world iii need of unification — 
that^s utterly improbable. • 

in the third article, Mr. T^i^jpat Rii gives a 
pen picture of Mr OandJSi. He says : — 

Gandhi’s simplicity, openness, frankness, and direct- 
nesf confound the modern politician, parliamentarian, 
and publicist. They suspect him of some deep design. 
He focirs no one and frightens no one. He recognizes 
no conventions except such as are absolutely neces- 
sary not to remove him from tho society of men and 
women. He recognizes no masers and no qurua 
(si»iritual preceptors). He claims no chelas (disciples) 
though be has. many. He has aftd pretends to no 
rfiupernatural powers, though credulous people believe 
that ho is endowed with them. He owns no property, 
keeps no hank accounts, makes no investments, yet 
makes no fuss about asking for anything he needs. 
Suc^ of his countrymen as have drunk deep from the 
fountains of European history and European politics 
and who have developed a deep love for European 
manners and European culture neitner understand 
nor like him. In their eyes he is a .barbarian, a 
visionary, and dreamer. Ho has probably something 
of all these (pialilicS, because he is Nearest to the 
verities of life and can look at things with plain eyes 
without the glasses of civilization and sophistry. 

Some say he iS a mhih.st; others that he js an 
anarchist; others again that he is a Tolstnian. He is 
noneofihese things. , He is a plain Indian patriot 

S ho believes in God, religion, and tho SUsripturea 

e does not hate tho European civilizatioif, but he 
abhors the industrial system upon which the civiliza- 
tiorfoflEurope rests, and the double-mindedness which 
characterises European politicians The doctrine of 
non-co-operation which he ifreacbes and practises is 
not a negation. It is the withdrawal of that help 
which the Indian people have voluntarily been giving 
the English which has made* it possible^ for them to 
rule Indi|i and exploit her for their own'ends^ 
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German Reparation and the Mark. 

A writer in the Mngliah Review for January 
suggests a moratorium as an appropriate method 
for staying a^ollapse on the part of Germany. A 
moratorium for a few months or for a few instal- 
ments is of use only as a precursor of a systematic 
settlement, and it ^ught to be granted before a 
new fall of the German exchange has aggravated 
the situation. 

A moratorium alone or a funding scheme will not 
settle the reparation problem. But it can furnish the 
basis on which a thoroughgoing settlement is poasiblo. 
Without deferring in some way dr other a considerable 
part of Germany's foreign payments the German ex- 
change will never get right. The experience of the 
■o-oalled black Thursday (December 1st), when the 
mark rose from 1,100 to the £ to 750 within two days, 
has shown conclusively that the balance of foreign 
payments, not the amount of notes Jasued, is the domi- 
nant factor in the^resent situation, and the lessbn is 
of great importance. 'The bank was printing and 
issuing new notes lustily, ever 4 miliards in the week ; 
yet the mere hope of a decreased demaifd for foreign 
exchange, based on quite unfounded rumours. Was 
sufficient to raise the mark by nearly 30 per cont^Here 
lies a way out ; indeed, a solution seems possible if 
Europe desires to effect recovery. The equilibrium of 
foreign payments is 'the goal to be aimed at first; 
when it has been reached inflation can, be brought to a 
standstill, and the balancing of the national budget - 
can be achieved. That is the fit order of things, indeed, 
the only alternative to collapse and chaos : now as 
this truth is t<2-day generally recognised and Germany 
has officially notified default, there would seem solid 
ground to hope that reparations will be detached 
from politics End made real for all by return to prac- 
tical economics* i.e., results." 

The Poiitivists and the Irish Peace 

Mr,. T. S. Lascelles has the following in an 
article which he contributes to the PoeUiviai 
Review for January as to the gratifying results of 
the Irish treaty recently signed. says : — 

'* This particular question — the Irish question — has, 
of course, ap especial inh^rest for us and is an out- 
standing instance of how the counsels of Auguste 
Oomte would, had they been heeded* have led long 
before this to a settlement and have avoided much 


suffering and bitterness. Positivists have all along 
tried to secure justice towards Ireland and no one has 
deplored more than they have the calamitous 
behaviour of this country which resulted in old and 
tried constitutional leaders being thrown over in 
favour of the desperate method of rebellion. What 
has been accomplished now might have been accom- 
plished long before had sanity and determination to 
do right been more prominen^, in England. But leav- 
ing useless repining about the past, we may now take 
pleasure in the thought that a settlement has been 
arrived at and»1&at, in spite of some extravagant 
language In certain quarters, this settlement has 
every prospect of being a/;cepted and subjected ore 
long to the test*of pr'ictical working. A great step 
forward has been 'made All things considered, the 
terms are as good as could be hoped for. It is very 
gratifying to observe that ttiose who signed the treaty 
are determined to adhere to their pledged word and 
that among them is the man who is everywhere 
acknowledged as being the most able and intellec- 
tually gifted of those who at present lead the 
Nationalist movement in Ireland. It seems almost 
impossibl^e that all that has been accomplished can 
now be upset again. Almost everyone here — and 
apparently the great majority in Ireland — is full of 
hope that a lasting peace between the sister^nations 
is in sight and even at hand None more' fervently 
wish that this may prove so than those < who believe 
in the Religion of Ilumatiity." 

INDIA IN PERIODICALS. 

Thk Imperial Indian Leoislatures. By an 
Indian Thinker. [The ''Hindustan Review," 
January 1922 ] 

Thoughts ON THE INDO-A MERIC AN Situation. By 
Rustam Rusthmjee [The “ Asiatic Review." 
January 1922.| 

Pharmaceutical Industries in India. By J. J. 

Campos, M.B. [“ Indian Business." Jan 1922 ] 

An Open Letter to H E Lord Reading. By an 
Optimist (“East and West." December 1921]. 

The Future of India's Foreign Trade. By J. A. 

Sandhrook ['' British Indian Crafts." January 1922] 
A Peep into India’s Past and Present. By 
Khagondranath Sikdar, M. A. [“ Prabuddhh 
Bharata." January 1922]. 

Timur’s Apocryphal Memoirs. By H. Beveridge. 
[" Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal " December 1921] 

Malabar Relief Work. By A. N. Sudarisanam 
(The " Young Men of India ” February 1922]. 

At the Dawn of the British Empire in India, 
By Bibliophile [The ** Modern Review " February 
1922]. 



QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE 


The Bombay Conference 

The Secretaries of the Committee of the 
Bombay Conference, held in January, to bring 
about a Round Table Conference, have issued to 
the press the correspondende that passed between 
them and the Government of India on the one 
hand and Mr, Gan(lJ;ti on the other. 

They say that the resolutions passed at the 
Conference were duly submitted Ju the Viceroy 
with the request that • 

since all shadrs of opinion wore agreed as to the 
necessity of a Round Table Conference, it now rested 
with His P^xcollency to give an indication of the 
attitude he was prepared to take and fo claim from the 
public all necessary co-operation to realise the* 
common object. • 

The Private Secretary to the Viceroy, iopl 3 'kig 
to the above, wrote to the Secretaries that 

His Excellency was unable to discover m the 
proposals the basis for a profitable discussion on 
a Round Table Conference and no useful purpose 
would, therefore, be served by entering into any 
detailed examination of their terms. 

This reply from Qoverniuent disappointed the 
hope of the conveners and they addressed 
another telegram to the V^iceroy on January 30th 
wanting to know which terms of the Conforonce 
proposals we*re not acceptajile’ to the V’^iceroy, 
in which case the Committee would endeavour to 
meet His Excellency’s wishes. * 

The Committee kept Mr. Gandhi informed of 
the negotiations, requesting him, at the same time, 
to postpone his Bardoli programme. In the mean- 
while Mr. Gandhi addressed a letter to the Viceroy 
on the 1st Kobruary from Bardoli. In the course 
of the letter Mr. Gandhi pointed out that 

although the terms of the Malaviya Conference were 
quite in keeping with the Viceroy’s requirements as 
understt^od through his Calcutta speech, the Viceroy 
has summarily rejected the proposal. 

There was nothing before the country but to adopt 
some non-violent method for the enforcement of its 
demands • 

and the immediate task before the country was to 
rescue from paral^^sis freedom of speech, freedom of 
association and freedom of the presst 

Continuing, Mr. Gandhi' says : 

If you can see your way* to make the necessary 
declaration within seven jday 8 of the date of publica- 
tion of this manifesto, I snail be prepared to advise 
the postponement of civil ^lisobedience of an aggres- 
.18 • 


sive character till the imprisoned workers have, 
after their discharge, reviewed the whole situation 
and considered the position de novo. 

The CofiMiTTEE on Mr. Gandhi’® Letter 

Commenting on this letter, the Committee 
wrote to Mr. Gandhi that they ^ ^ 

regret that you should have thought it advisalTle to 
send this letter to tho Viceroy while you were 
aware that correspondence teas still going on on 
the subject of a Round Table Conference. The riom- 
mittee cannot agree that your letter either meets 
their requirements oris unexceptionable as you say 
in your lotted*. 

Government of India Comm unique 

The Govornmont of India thernHelves, in n 
communique published on the 6fh in reply to Mr. 
Gandhi’s letter, repudiate his assertions and urge 
that 

the alternatives that now confront the people of 
India are such as sophistry can no Jonger obscure or 
disguise. The issue fs no longer between this or that 
^rogrfimme of political advance, but Ifbtween lawless- 
ness, with all its consequences, dh*the one hand, and, 
on the other, tho maintenance of those principles 
which lie at the root of all civilised Governments. 

*Mr. Gandhi’s Reply 

Mr. Gandhi in a further letter refutes the 
Government’s communique nnd says that tho 
alternative is not between lawlessness on the one 
hand and maintenance of law aifd order on the 
other. Xhe choice before the peojUi' is mass civil 

• (fisobedionce with all its undoubted dangers and 

* lawless repression of the lawful activities of tho 
peopie. 

In the Assembly 

Questioned in the Assembly by Dr. Gour if 
Government could make any .staternenj regarding 
specific ch.arges made by Mr. Gandhi, Sir William 
Vincent said that He would make Aiqiiiries and 
place any information he might receive at the 
dispo.sal of tho mem hers, and bo concluded with a 
refoierce to the recent tragic happenings' at 
Gorakhpur. ^ • 

In my judgment it remains for Mr. Gaq^hi to consi- 
der that occurrence in the light of some of the remarks 
which he made affor the more fatal disturbances in 
BomDay? 

Mr. Gandhi has since suspended his Bardoli 
programme and ad vif-fd the Working Committee 
to stop all further activities ; and Mr Katarajan 
and Mr. Jayaker have w^ritten to congratulate 
Mr. Gand|;ii on his courage and stateslnan^ip in 
preparing way for reconciliation, • 



UTTERANCES OF THE DAY 


Mr. Monjiagu on Indian Unrest 

Mr. Montagu’s speech at the 1920 Club on 
February 9 i|i described as the first pubhc utterance 
which the Secretary of State for Indi^ has made 
since the passage of the Government of India Act. 
Mr. Montagu admit\ed that the situation in India 
was causing grave, j but coii/Hent, anxiety. 
Amongst the multiplicity of cfuises of unrest he 
placed in the forefront the prolongation of the war 
between Turkey and Greece, and pointed out that 
a large number of the riots ivid been of a Maho- 
medan character. In addition, e.^T)nomic causes, 
the events in Ireland, Oormany, Russia and Egypt, 
were bound to have re]>ercossions in India. 
Bolshevism, declared Mr. Montagu, had done its 
utmost to instil its jjoison into India ; but it h^id 
been unsuccesstpl in getting to an appreciable 
extent across the frffntier, because the soil of India 
was almost as uncongenial to the growth and 
horrors of Bolshevism as the soil of Great Britain. 

c 

Mr. Montagu contested the assertion that it 
was impossible to introduce democratic institutions 
into India and declared it was out of the question 
to tell India that Britain was now going to with- 
hold, what she had taught her to expect ''for 150 
years. If the ideal of making a Federated India 
a partner in the Empire failed, the world would be 
poorer ; bujb if it succeeded it would be the finest 
of the great works for humanity which Great 
Britain had^ accomplished. Mr. Montagu empha- 
sised that the policy of Government towards India 
remained as laid down in August 1917, and subse- 
quently ratified by Parliament and proclaimed in 
India, namely, to do its bast, despite obvious 
difficulties and obstacles, as surely and quickly as 
it could, but not more quickly tl^an circumstances 
demanded, and to lead India, stage by stage ^and 
step by step, to some form of Self-Government and 
partnership within the British Empire. 

Referring to the necessity of sincerity of policy, 
Mr. Montagu emphasised they must shew India 


that progress, if ^low, was not due to faltering of 
determination on tho part of Groat Britain, but 
becauso it rnu'^it take time to overcome obstacles. 
He urged that. Britain as the trustee of the des- 
tinies of India had to srt her hand to a difficult 
task which must be pursued with consistency. 
The (lovornmont of India Act was the first instal- 

I 

ment which had got to be tried find justified 
before the next^instalniont was offered. Similarly* 
with the, I ndi inising of the Civil Service. If it 
were proved th.it tho great traditions of the 
Se rvice could ff acces><f ull} be carried on by I ridians, 
he did not doubt, thfit Parliament would be willing 
to entrust the Service to I ndia.. But more demand 
or bullying and liholling of Indian public servants 
would not bring that time nearer by a single day. 
Mr. Montagu paid a most glowing tribute to the 
loyal and devoted work of tlfe Indian Civil Service 
and promised his protection and support in the 
work was sbili called upon to perform, 

Mr. Montagu concluded by urging that progress 
was made by evolution not i evolution, and there 
was no remedy for the disturbers of the peace of 
India but tho rigorous enforc.emont' of the law 
and the protection of law-abiding citi/ens. He 
maintained that, if tliey were determined, a.s the 
Government of India wore, to grr.pple with anar- 
chy and intiniidation, j^uch a policy was not repres- 
sion but w.as th© ordinary duty of Government 
which was trying to govern the country. He 
would say to the Moderates that one lesson of 
Self-Government must be that those who 
wanted Self-Government were prepared to say 
that force, which they challenged, must be the 
ultimate weapon of every Government, whether 
alien or indigenous.^ It was of no use to demand 
Self-Government and, at the same time, to shrink 
from supporting Government which gave protec- 
tion and, theiefore, Government was entitled to 
the support of all well-disposed Indians. 



' feudatory INDIA 


Bhopal’s New Constitution 

On the occasion of the visit of His Royal 
Highness the Pfince of Wales to Bhopal, Her 
Highness the Bsgura' made an aniiouneeiuent 



H. i). THE BE(UIM OK BHOPAL . 
rogai'dii g n inuv ( onstitiutioii lof Kluipil. Buler- 
ring to it m lior sjieooii nt tlio Stiite Huujiu't in 

honour of tho Princo, Her Highne‘'S said , 

• . 

1 was cc)n.scious at til© outset uf the fact that 
the pjoplo licked in that most esHcntial capupment 
for representative institutions — education and 
to their education on modern lines I devoted 
my closest attention. Over two decides of 
arduous endeavour in the cause of public instruc- 
tion have now happily reached fruition, and with 
the dawning of popular intertst, however faint, in 
the affairs of the^tate, I have decided to give iiiy 
people a share in the counsels of iny Government. 

“This very morning when the booming of guns 
from the parapets of Jlie b'ort, not lar irom this 


hall, proclaimed the auspicious arrival in my 
capital of the ^Heir- Apparent to the Throne of the 
greatest democratic country in the world, was 
announced ^ new constitution for iiho Bhopal 
State," which consists in the establishment of an 
Executive Council of State and a Lc^slati^ 
Council. J I wrt‘' a happy aiigii^y that the Prfnce’s 
visit coincided with so implrtant an announce- 
ment, and no hettei or more abiding commemora- 
tion could, (^1 tlm other band, be conceived of that 
vihitj than the formal concession by toe liiiler of 
Bhopal to her subject of the right to participate 
in the niouldjng*of its destinies. * J t is, 1 admit, a 
very modest beginning; as modest, in my humble 
, opinion, as .all heginnings ought to he, hut afford- 
ing the people, as it.Moes, ample opportunities for 
pmctic.'l training and discipliue. . Jt may be safe- 
Jy c^nsideTod as the first step towards the esta- 
'di-^iiment of still closer relations between my 
fl. vernmerit and my people ; for, on the cultiva- 
tion^by the people of hat true s^'n^o of responsi- 
t.ility whicl. is the kc} note of all representative 
.g(,vcrnrr.ciit ^^ib solely depend the extension of 
their ai»a»e in the alVtivs of the State, and with 
every step forward on their pait in that direction 
larger meHSures'of representation will, from time 
\ to time, bo unllinchingly conceded to them. 

Bhor State’s Subjects 

The fi»’st session of the Bhor States Subjects 
Conference was .held lecenMy under the presi- 
dfntuhip of Mr. N. 0 Kelknr. People* from the 
live tulukr.R of the* State had assembled. The 
Mavalis of Shiva, ii, who formed the hulk of the 
State’s subjects, ^vere present in large numjjers. 
An informal resolve was made by the Conference 
tlmt, unless the representatives, with a mandate 
for negotiation wTth the Chief, were given a full 
and*a fair hearing and many of the grievances 
were remedied, all the talukas would combine and 
sresort to non payment of taxes. 



INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA 


Indians in Kenya . 

Mr, Gburchill’s epeech at the East African 
Dinner in London has provoked a bitter contro- 
versy. Evei*y important organisation has protest- 
ed against his remarks. 

^ Madras LibVjial Leauuk’s Protest 

^ The Madras Liberal League sent the foUow- 
4ng telegram to H. l<j. the V iceroy : The Madras 
Liberal League request Your Excellency to 
convey to the Secretary of State for India 
its deep disgust, disappoii^tment and dismay 
at Mr. Churchill’s pronounconiot at the East 
African Dinner on the (piestioii of Indians 
*ia‘ Kenya. The decisions announced by Mr. 
Churobill are in direct contravention of the 
resolution of the imperial Conference hold last 
June and Mr.^ Montagu’s interpretation of^ the 
same and unjust and humiliating to the Indians 
In the extreme. The League desires to warn the 
Government that if the British Cabinet endorses 
Mr. Churchiirs view, the result would be disast- 
rous in India, particularly at the present juncture. 

The Assemuly Resolution 

c 

The Legislative Assembly passed the following 
resolution after a heated debate on tlie 9th* instant ; 
This Assembly recommeiids to the* (iovernor- 
General in Council that he do rcjiresent that any 
failure in l£ts Majesty’s African territories to 
meet the lawful claims of Indians for equality of 
status with all other classes of His Majesty’s sub- 
jects will be regarded as a serious violation of the 
rights of Indians to citizenship which were recog- 
nised and affirmed only so recently as at the 
Imperial Conference of 1921, and "In particular 
timt he do cable to the iS&cretary of State for 
India and through him bring to the notice of the 
British Cabinet the emphatic protest oT ibis 
A^BSembly at the pronouncement reported to have 
been made recently by the Right Hon’ble Mr. 
Winetdti Churchill at the |pa8t African Dinner in 


Mr. Sastbi’s Views 

The Rt. Hon. Mr. Sastri, interviewed by the 
Times in London, criticised Mr. Churchill’s speech 
and said that it was unfortunate : 

It was too late now to have misgivings on the 
suitability of representative institutions. Mr. 
Sastri was profoundly astonished at Mr. 
Churchill’s going buck upon the Imperial Confer- 
ence resolutiou of 1921. India regards Kenya as 
a test case. If inequality and hardship are inflict- 
ed on Indians in Konya, the good faith of Britain 
would bo irrudoomably shaken and the pro- English 
party in India would be wiped out. Politically 
Mr. Churchill's policy was fraught with the 
utmost danger to India and Britain. 

Mr. Montagu on Indians Abroad 

Mr. Montagu, addressing, on the 9th inscant, 
the 1920 Club, which consists of Coalition 
Liberals, on the suhjecb of the Indians’ position 
in the Empire, emphasised that the sole require- 
ments for the success of the Government’s policy 
in India were patience and sincerity. Dilleren- 
tiation against Indians in other parts of the 
Empire would imply a lack of sinceritv and render 
the goal of British policy in India impossible. 

Repi}ing to Mr. Winston Churchill’s recent 
speech on the position of Indians in the Kenya 
Colony, Mr. Montagu declared that Mr. Churchill 
bad announced the decisions of the Colonial 
OMce, but the sai^quct was being discussed by the 
Oovorninent, and he devoutly hoped that some 
way would he found of accommodating the views 
of Mr. Churchill’s policy, announced by the 
Government and approved by Parliament, as the 
hope and aspirations of the Indian peoples. ' 

If an Indian, continued Mr. Montagu, was flt 
for the Governorship of a great Province, the 
Membership of the Viceroy’s Council, the head- 
ship of the great hospital in Mesopotamia, or 

citizenship in a new Colony, it was inconsistent 
with the sincerity of Britain’s policy to say that 
because he was an Indian he could not hope for 
reoognition. 



iNblisfRiAL & COMMERCIAL SECTION"' 


Madras and the Fiscal Commission 

The Madras Government have is8ued a state- 
ment regarding their views on fiscal questions 
submitted before the Fiscal Oommittee. The 
conclusions at which the Madras Government 
have arrived may be stated broadly as follow : — 

1. They advocate for India her own coumier- 
ciiil pjlioy with special tanils and rcgiiKited 
primarily with regard to her own interests. 

'2, As a corollary it follows tlfa4; the Govern-, 

m 

mont do not advocate a free- trade policy for India. 

Co-operative M^ement^in India 

The following are extracts f(om tlie annual 
report on the Co-operative movement in India fo^ 
the yeai 1919-20: — 

The total number of Banks during the year 
1919-20 rose from 333 to 400, with a member- 
ship and woiking capital of 127,026 and over 
Rs. 8,85 lakhs, as against 107,017 (revised figure) 
and lis. 7,29 lukhs, respectively, ip 1918-19. The 
net profit resulting from the operations of these 
Biuks also increased from Rs. 13,70,781 to 
Rs. 17,50p678 in 1919-20. 

It will bepbserved that the number of agri- 
cultural and non-agricultural primary societies 
increased during the year from 28,977 agricul- 
tural (excluding insuranco societies^ and 1,971 
non-agiiciiltural to 30,299 agricultural (excluding 
insurance societies) and 2,662 nun-agricultural 
Societies, respectively. The total membership 
and working capital at the close of the year were: 

* Members Capital. 

Rs. 

No. (lakhs). 

.^ricultural 1,175,109 9,65 

Non- Agricultutal . . 339,430 2,90 

Total .. 1,514,539 12,55 

The following are the profits resulting from 
the operations o& these societies : — 

Agricultural Societies 30,78,1 1 8 

Non- Agricultural Societies 11,63,877 

XoTial 42 , 41,995 


German Dyes in India 

Thej-enfovnl of restrictions on the importation 
of synthetic dyestuffs ibto India has had the 
effect of stimulating trade in that direction with 
Germany. According to the report on the sea- 
borne trade and administr^on of the ^eiiffiay 
Presidency for 1920 2], total imports of ^ 
dyei?»g and tani.ing Mihstances have risen bjS 
Rs. 15 crore to Ks. 3'02 crore, to which Germany 
contributed 35 per cent., the United Ringdom 
27 per cent , and the United States 21 per cent. 
In this group the most important imports’" were 
a1i/.arine and aniline. Of the total imports of 
aniline, valued at Rs. 2'23 crore, the United^ 
Kingdom supplied ^31 per cent , as against Ger- 
many’s 29 per cent. The shares of Great Britain 
and ^Germany inAhe imports of alizarine were, 
respectively, 17 and 67 percent, of the total of 
Rs. 55 lakhs. The import# of synthetic chemicals 
from Great Britain included large quantities of 
Gertnan reparation dyes. 

• Labour Disputes jn Japan 
Labour disputes in Japan were comparatively 
few in number before the war, hair after its com- 
mencement th^y increased sucidenly, says the 
£jahour Gazette, For the seven years from 1907 
to 1913 there were on an average 30 strikes per 
yea^ afiecting about 5, 1 7 4 workers, while from 
1914 to 1918 strikes averaged yearly 1?07 affecting 
29,587 workers • per year. At the time of the 
armistice the situation improved 8lfghtly,‘but a 
record figure for strikes was readhed in 1919, 
when there were 497 involving 63,137 workers. 
This state of affairs continued until the end of 
March 1920. In the first three months of that 
year there were 122 strikes affecting . 13,806 
workers ; but witli the beginning of trade depres- 
sion dating from April the number of strikes 
decreased considerably, and*from April to the end 
of December there were only 160 strikes affecting 
22,565 workers, bringilil; {he totals for 1 020 up 
to 282 stukea with 36^371 workers. , * 



AGRICULTURAL SECTldN 


Cane Sugar Industry 

f Wiitiog in thS Indian Bustnesi f^r December, 
Sirdar Jogendra Singh, Sditoi of JCaU and Ifest, 
discloses the future of the cane sugar industry of 
Indial The present position of sugar industry in 
^ “f py ign epuntries is not gooi Cuba is in a very 
. bad condition owing' to “ foolish specul ition and 
*^nance ” It seems, s^ s the Sin’ar, that it will 
not maintain its pioduetun ol four millions .i 
year In Java the rate ol wages has been 
doubled and there ire othei fnctois which mike 
comp^tion w*ith India ilmi st .mpossible Russia 



THE HON SIRDAR JOLrENDRA^ SINGH 
u out of the maiket altogether , while in America 
the industry is in a bid waj financially The 
expansion in the Philippines has also come to 
nought “ India, therefoie, has not only its own 
market but'the markets of the world at its dis- 


posal " 

There need be no fear that, on the industry 
setting right m the above-ment ined countries, 
the market for Indian sugar will contract. 

India needs a million tons of sugar for home con- 
aumotion It f an export to Engird from to 2 
million tons of sugar Most of the sugar-producing 
™‘ntnes have reached their limit ot production wnile 
consumption of sugar within the last decade has 
mi^as^ in the United States of America by 24 per 
SSTt, in the United Kmgdoin by 14 per cent, and 
other HUropean countries by 8 per cent The inarket 
m IndTitselfas expanding gpormously and with the 
^tog iTosperity it wiU expand even more, so that 
need be ne fear of conti^ting markets 


There are three factors ^hich should be attend- 
ed to for a successful scheme of development. 
First, It IS necessary **to provide compact blocks of 
land for the glowing of cane as was done in Java 
so that science, energy and enterprise may con- 
centrate over these areas ” Java factories control 
their own plantations 

A factory would be wrong to establish itselt without 
the asBurarice of raw material Their owners might 
hold it up if they so desire Cane deteriorates in 
transport and tktf fictory has to be in the centre ot a 
plantatiorr A cane factory works only 100 days m the 
year and cannot tai' e risks of short supplies The 
larger the factory the bttt«cr the results the dilTerence 
in a factory cruEhing 100 tons a day is not Icps than 
Rs dO per ton on the sug ir produced The Govern-^ 
ipent can provide compact blocks of land by giving 
forest areas now under grass, and by private arrange 
ment 

Next, dihciissing the as]»eot of model n methods, 
the writer sn^s that a large amount of oil cake 
will be lecnuied as manure ind for this he sug 
gests the ciushing here of the laigo ijuantity ot oil 
seeds which hitherto tad been exported This 
not only helps the cane sugar cultiv liion but also 
produces new wealth to the extent, says tlie 
writer, of 20 million £ 

Oil the manufacturing side it is r etessaiy to 
use modem mills so is to extract a larger imount 
of juice. Under present methods, the general 
iverage amount of ]uice extracted is only 52 4, 
while the modern multiple milling with mnceration 
takes out 80 4 per cent, of the juice in the cane 

I 

There can be no doubt that if we save our crushing 
and boiling losses we can produce 700,000 tons ot 
sugar a year from the crop already grown An 
additional million ton can be secured by growing thick 
canes on the present areas in place of thin canes under 
improved methods and if another ^ to 1 million acres 
from unused forest and waste lands were provided for 
the crop, we can depend on getting another million 
ton of sugar 

The third factor is capitil The writer esti 
mates the capital required at 200 crores spread 
over twenty years, his period of the programme, 
at 10 crores a year It is impossible to raise the 
ten crores in India alone/ 

The enterprise calls for both England and India to 
jointly raise the capital and share in the profits. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS 

SHORT NOTICES ONLY APPEAR IN THIS SECTION. 


Success. By Beavrtrbrook. Stanley Paul 

& Oo , London. « 

The contents of this volume originally appeared 
as weekly articles in a London periodical and they 
were widely quoted. Lord Beaver brook is 
happily reminiscent in his sketches and he offers 
some shrewd suggestions and not a few lessons 
culled from a life of success achieve^ through 
enterprise. They afford ploaaant reading, but 
success has seldom been achieved by. reading 
books on how to sucQ^d It is cssentinlly a * 
untter of temperament and the irwnic pmnt, as 
Lord Morle}^ said, “ depends on yftnr .ft.and.ird 


Wars and TreatieS'^lSIS.to 19l4. By 

Arthur Pohsonby, George Allen and Lnwin,^ 
Ltd , Lojidon. '* ^ 

This book is an easy guide to the studyrol/ the 
international problems as it sets forth, in a brief 
compass, the more importan^^ars ^hat hav<f*lSi^n 
waged during the last one ^undi’ed years. This 
period, generally considered as the most peaceful 
and enlightened, is yet full of conflicts fraught 
wjjbhserio’ IS consequences, and the author* records 
no less than forty wo of them in's* a brief and 
succinct mannpr. % ^ 


Asoka, and other Poems 

Thadani, Hindu College, Delhi. 


By N. V. 


Reference Books- • 

W'e have received for review a nimil»er of 
reference hook^ for the year 19212, each of them 
useful ill its own way. The /n<lian (fiude and 
DireA'liO'if (Arnold White A’ Co , (jalcuttn) a 
pondcrou.s volume of 1,750 pag^, packed with 
inform.Ttion well classified and arranj^ed alpha- 
betically for easy reference. The Daily Mail Vettr 
hooh (Ass^bciated Newspapers, Ltd., London), for 
the current^year is amplified with a number of 
special articles on topical subjects. Whitaki'r^s 
Almanac, the o-Ith annual edition of which is 
just to hand, is enriched with n n.ass of informa- 
tion and statistics relating to Trade and Finance, 
and the recent census of the ^Iiitsh Bmpire. 
Pearfi' Cyvloyudia is practically crammed with 
information on everyday subjects of every conceiv- 
able variety, beginning with a dictionary of 
the English language and ending with a ready 

reckoner. 

* 

Chitta Ranjan. By Sukumar Hanjan. Indian 

Book Club, Calcutta. 

s 

Mr. C. R, Das, like Mr. Motilal Neliru, has 
made, perhaps, the biggest sacrifice in the cause of 
non-co-operation and no wonder that his arrest 
gave such a fillip to the movement in Bengal. 
A sketch of his life. must appeal to the youug 
with peculiar force. , 


^ The author haj a ready command of the 
familiar forms of English versification : his 
therges and ideals are patriotic eastern, but 
wo doubt whether these attrtiTpts to express th^ 
East in the terms of tlfe West will succeed in 
getting any ’better recognition than sympathy. 
Th^ro is a great deal of feeling and eloquence, 
supprissed passion and delicate imagery in the ^ 
* portraits, but in the main they remain rather 
artificial, and just fail to awake*tTie genuine echo 
of true jioetic /insight and feeltng. From the 
{>oint of view of India’s claims to success in new 
and almost untrodden fields, the author must be 
congratulated on the high level of his attainments 
in a strictly limited sphere of human endeavoureK 

BOOKS RECEIVED. , 

Antiquity of Aryan Race. By Bhagavan Das 
Patbak, Jhanda St.. Dohra Dun. Rs. 2. 

Socialism. Its Hmbryonic Development in Indra. By 
D. Pant. B. Com. Tbo Punjab Assn. Club., Lahore. 
Introduction to tii» Civil Procedure Code. By 
.Nagendranatb Ghose, M A., B.L. Weekly Notes 
Printing Works#3, Hastings St., Calcutta. 

Vebic^Tiwan, Part I. By Shiv Nath, Vaidic Jiwan 
Ashram, Debra Dun. 

Rig Veda SarasangratI a. By Shiva Natha, 
Ahithagin, Vaidik .Iivan Ashram, Debra Dun. 

Sanmaroa Deepika. 1 dit^d by S. K. Rangiswami 
Dikshitar, Kumbakond I. • 

The Wrf^L OF^DESTiia ly C. P. Saradhi. Victoria 
Press, Vellore. ^ 
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DiARt Of THE MON fJH 


Jan. 2 %, The 4|oath is^announced of Vibcomit 
Biyoe. 

Jan. 23 Agreement hA been inulfi betweep the 
iiiW and Bokhara Goveinmonts 
K ^Jan, 24. The Iri§b Kico Cougiess opened at 
Ta«ifc ^ \ 

HrJan. 25. The Bfttish^’^Jbvei nn)on^ have presented 
^ three small nival ships to the Goiernment of 

India. 

—The ftrst Session of the Bhor St ite s Subjects 
Confei'cncdllKvii‘^ held to-di)^ it P joiia 
Jan. A. A not took pi ico among the mill hands 
at Titxgui, near Cakiitti 
S^eisia has recognised the Jri‘5h Free htite 
Jan 27 \nglo Krenoh conv^is itions regarding 

Near Eish peace conditions ha\o begun 

i ' 

Jan. 28. The Jgnd* Se^^sion t)f the Oriental 

Conference was 'Inaugurated it Calcutta, Di 


t-f. 


Eiin LeM presiding 
Jan 29 Sir Ernest Shackleton is ddad 
— “Mr. Lung Shih yi, Preraiei of China, has 
^ resigned 

Jan. 30 The Science t^ongiess met at Madias 
Jan 3 1 Mes-»rS Lijpit Uvi, k Santnnani, 
Malik kh in ar.d Dr Gopi Chans^ were released 
to*day but Mi Ijijpit lluiiis re iriested 
under the Cumin il A mendment Act, P)0^ 

Fab 1 r Qe liBgisl itivo \s»embl> pissed i 

* 

, resolution for the temovil of sex disqualification 
of voters in the Assembly elections 
— Mr Gindhi has addressed an ultimituni to 
Govern inent 

—The deleg itos of the five (aeit Powers have 
assented to the treaty foi the iclu tiori of rm\al 
armaments ^ 

Feb 2 .Zighlul Pisba and oMioi expelled 
Egyptiins hive been d< poitel ft) thcj Seychelles 
Feb. 3. Si I William Pope’s Committee on the 
Indian Institu’-e of Science hAxe submitted 
thoii^eport to the Government of India. 

Fa^. 4. ^Rioting and atta^ on a police <itatton in 
dQorakhpulr, ‘ 


Feb T‘je Shin tung Treaty has bj^en signedi 
A new Constitution estiblishing an exeitiutiVie 
council and a logisl itive council for* Bhopal 
was announced to day at Bhopal 

bob 6 Cirdinal Achilles Hitti has been electe^ 
Pope 

— Death 1 C announced of Genei il do Wet of 
South 4^»ica 

Feb 7 The Ixjng opt no 1 Pnlianiont to day 

Fob 8 Smn Fein raid on Ulster border 

— Mr 11 iiiL il President of the Bengal 

Prov iru 1 il 6oi igitss ( immittre, nas release!^ 
unconditionally 

Feb 9 Tlio Ahmodibid M iinicip dity has been 
suspended and tne ( olioctor his taken ovei its 
work 

— Lhe House of (^ommons has pissed the lirst 
roiding of the Irish Fi ee StPe Rill 

Feb 10 Th< Seditious Meetings Act has been 
extended to (^aihar ind Nowgong Distiids in 
Assam 

Feb i) lhe karnitaki ( onietonce met it 

Mangaloie, Mrs Saro|ini N udii presiding. 

Fob 1 ^ The C’oronation of the new J'ope was 
h( Id to d i> 

— liio Congi IS*- Woikirig (^ommibfoe has suspen 
ded mrss civil di-^ ibedidnco 

beb 1 J The Legislative Assembly cabled a 

moss igc^ ol ronfi lent e to Mr Monfigu 

hob H Ml C K Dis and VI r B ^ Sismal 
weie Honlenced to six months' simple imprison 
iiicntuidci Set 17 (. i iniinal A men Imonu Act 

— The censure amendment of Mi Johnson Hicks 
to the Vddioss on the iridian situation in the 
House of Commons was lost by 248 to 64 votes. 

— Sheri|rfa meeting m Madras to protest against 
Mr Churchill’s speech at the East African 
Dinner 

— The Purree of Wales arrived in Delhi. 
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Literary 

On Mahomed and Khadija 

A correapondent, Mv. M. Quaeim, draws our 
attention to certain remarks made by Mr. U. 
IB Nair, the writer of the article on ** Democratic 
Marria^eb’’ in the December number, and says 
that he has indulged in an uncalled-for 
attadt on the social status of the Arabian 
Prophet in the following words •* “The rich 
widov7 Khadija g'lve her hajad to her servant 
Mohammad, the son of a camel driver**. If 
this remark is allowed to go unchallenged, 
he continues, “ it will create a very wrong 
impression in the minds of /oaders that the 
founder of Islam was, after all, a mere servant of 
the rich widow Khadija and that he had no great 
ancestry to claim as be was the son of a camel 
driver'* But this is batdly supported by facts cl 
history. The Prophet was sprung Jrom th^ noblest 
of the Arabian tribes known as the Korei'^h and 
ho was born in a family which enjoyed the 
hereditary governorship of Mecca and trusteeship 
of the holy Usmple known as the Kadboy to which 
pilgrims had flocked from all parts of Arabia long 
before the days of Islam. His grandfather Abdul 
Mutallib was the chief (or governor) of Mecca and 
on his death the cbiefsbip (or governorship) of the 
town passed to his son Abu Talib, one of the^uncles 
of the Prophet, whose father Abdullah, be it noted, 
died in the life time of Abdul Mutallib himself 

It is a matter of common knowledge that camel- 
driving forms the chief occupation, to this day, of 
only the desert-dwellers of Arabia who are 
known as Bedouins who have no fixed abodes 
and are seen moving about with their whole 
families on the backs of camels from one oasis to 
another. But ajl the Arabs are not Bedouins and 
those living in towns are not camel drivers but 
traders and businessmecJike other civilised people 
of the world. ^ 

19 


Every reader of Islamic history knows tkiitfl the 
Prophet was held in great respect .by the people 
on account of liis honesty and truthfulness. He 
became known as Amm” or Trustee. He 
used to go op business along with his uncle Abu 
Talib to Syria. People had so much confidence in 
him that they made him theiypaptn9r in 
Among them wa^ one Khadija, a rich widow who 
began to like him so much his moral virtues 
that she decided to marry him (it should be noted 
that widow *re-marringe was permissible and still 
permitted by the lav^s of Islam). The origin and 
social status of the Prophet refjuire no fiiteher 
elaboration from me as the things which 1 have 
mentioned are facts of history and not the outcozhe 
of a diseased mind ^hich does not see things in 

their true light ” 

• ✓ • 

, • BOOKS RECEIVED 

Essays Classical and Monflftfr. By F. W, H. 

Myers Macmillan & Co , Ltd , London. 

Tht Life ok Lokaman\a tilak, with a foreword 
by C R. Das By D V. Athalye. Swadeshi 
Publishing Company, Poona. 

Liberalism and Labour By Rt Hon. .T. M. 

Robertson Liberal Publication Dept London. 

,A Short Hisiohy of Sanskrit Ltt^^.rature By 
Prot M Chakravartv, M. A Sircar & Co , Calcutta. 
LECTURLS ON THE TiTFTSM Ob TIir.UPANlSHADS AND 
Other Surifcjs By Sitanath Tattvabhnshan. 
The Trust Soc^y, Dyal Singh CoUege, Lahore 
Indian iSf AGES, Part I The Braiimanto Icono- 
GRArHY. By B C Bhattacharya, M A., F R S.T. G.S. 
Thacker, Spink & Co , Calcutta. 

The Music of India By H A. Popley b. a. The 
Aw^ociation Press, Calcutta 
Photographing the Invisiblf. By Tapmes Coatee, 
F A S N Fowler & Co , London 
Thl Libt. of SltiVATT Makarai By K S. Taka- 
khav and K A Koluskar K. A Kelusl^ar, Bombay. 
Gandhism Exposed, By Argus Thacker, Spink & Co.. 

Calcutta, • • 

Speedograph. By G C L Narnayya (Higgin- 
bothams Ltd , Bangalore,) is described as ** an 
original systen^vhich is so siipiple that it can be 
easily learnt in a few hours ” 

Tagore & Co*s Publications 

•We ha\*) received the following interMtingjmblioa- 
tions from Messrs^Taarore isi Co., Madras 

The Jirst Step and the Slavery of Our Time, By 
Count TjGO Tolstoy , The Meaning of Non-Co- 
operation. By C. F AndrewE^, Karl Marx, A Modern 
Rishi, By Har Dayal, M.A. ; Advance, India, By 
Bernard Houghton. I. C. S , Retd. ; The Resurrection 
of the Congress, By D. N. Banerjee ; Ethics of 
Peetructioii, A Symposlttm. • 
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Educational 


SpeciiJ Convocation at Calcutta 

A* Special Convocation of the University of 
was held^on December 17 to confer 
honorary degreoli >n commemoration of the 
^ i^ait of H. R. h\ the PriKce of Wales. 
The attendance was large. The Degree of 
Doctor of Laws was conferred on His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy. Recipients of the Degrees 
of lector of Ijiterature, addition to the 

Chancellor, Lord Ronaldsha}^ were Professor 
^ W. B. Craigie, of Oxford University, Rai Saheb 
Dinesh Chandra Sen, well-known for his researches 
in the History of Langun^go and Jiiterature 
^ of Bengal, Mr. AJnanindra Nath Tagore, Univer- 
sity Professor of Indian Fine Arts, and Pror3.ssor 
Sylvain Levi, tCcT well-known Indologist of 
. France. Degrees of 1 lector of Science were con- 
ferred on Professor Sir William Jackson Pope, of 
Cambridge University, Sir M. \^iswesvarayyo,^for- 
I merly Dawan of the Mysore State, Dr. Brajendra 
Nath Seal, an eminent educationist, the Hon. 
Mr. R. P. Paran*Pye, Education Minister, Bombay, 
and Professor V. Raman, C. F. Cullis, 

Hardinge Professor of Calcutta University, Sir 
John Marshall, Director-General of Arclurologi- 
cal Survey, Mr. R. Shnina Shastri, a gu'ding 
spirit of Chamarajendra Samskrit College at 
Bangalore, Dr. G. T. Walker, Director-General of 
Observatories, Professor S. Krishnaswami Iyengar 
of Madras and Professor b. R, Bhandarkar, 
Carmichael lYofessor of Ancient Indian History 
and • Culture, were admitted to" the Degrees of 
'Doctor of Philosophy. Degrees were also con- 
ferred on tfle Right Hon. Sir Syed Amir AH and 
Professor A. A. Macdonall, ^oden Professor of 
r Samskrit, Oxford University, whose unfortu- 
nate absence the Vice-Chancellor regretted. 

Sir^ Ashutosh Mukherji, the Vice-Chancellor, 
in the conrse of his address at the Convocation, 


said that the authority to confer an honorary 
degree implied that the University was in essence 
an academy of learned men banded together for 
the discovery of truth and was consequently 
entitled to draw within Its b'phore of recognition 
individuals engaged in the advancement of learning 
regardless of limitations of race, color, creed or 
dogmas, social, religious on political. It had been 
their constant endeavor to realise the high ideal 
^ by the creation of new intellectual agencies arid 
new organisations for the advance of knowledge, 
learning and rosoarch. r^'udged by the extent and 
variety of i-uhjocfcs comprehended in the scope 
of their activities and the worth and excellence of 
the work accomplished, the ('alcutta University 
was still the fca’oinost teaching and research 
university. 

Prince of Wales’ Medal 

Referring to the note on the Prince of Wales’ 
Medal* published in the December number of the 
Indian Ixemrw^ Mr. Tlnnsrnj Prngji Thaokersey, 
the founder of the iiicdal, sends us the following 
particulars about the Medal and the Fellowship : — 

The Gold Medal will ho designated * The Prir ce 
of Wales’ Gold Medal ’ of the value of about 
Ks. 200, and the Fellowship will bo designated, 

‘ The Han.sraj I’ragji Th.ackeisey Prince of Walts’ 
Fellowship ’ of the value of Rs. 1,200 per annum 
and tenable for a period of one year. These will be 
.awarded annually in connection with the exami- 
nation for tho Degree of Doctor of Medicine or 
Master of Surgery. 

Bengal Teachers’ Conference 

. The All- Bengal Teachers’ Conference was held 
in Dacca on the 30th December, under the pre- 
sidency of Sir A. Choudhury, A7., Barrister- at- 
Law. A largo number of headmasters and 
teachers attended from the different parts of the 
province. A good number of resolutions were 
passed, which aim at the amelioration of their 
condition and future prospect. 
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Legal 

Separation of Functions in U. P- 

The report of the Committee under the Chair- 
manship of Mr, Justice Stijart of Allahabad on 
the separation of the judicial and executive func- 
tions in the Provinces states that the Committee 

• 

considers that there should be complete severance 
between the two departments ' that, in the case of 
the provincial service, an oflicer shoufcl he appoint 
el cither to the oxecutive^or to the maj^ist.erial 
dcpirtmont fiotn the Ijef'inninf?, iin<j that, thoie 
alter, there should be no transfer J’loui one 
dopirtment to anoyjer and that in the case of 
members of the 1. C. K, therti should be un 
ekudion at an eail> date and after that there 
shoiil'l he no furfher transfer The scheme 
involves the eontrol af Magistrates in the first 
inst.iTiee by d Mflgcs are! supremo control by the 
High (Jv)uit in the l^^^•vince of Agia and by the 
chifd app.dlate judicial authority in (Judh. But, 
while this is the aim of the scheme, the TnemheiH 
are v>f opinkin that it is neither feasible nor desir- 
able to apply# it in all districts in the United 
Provinces or to remove from executive ollicers 
certain (juisi judicial functions in criminal matt#i*s 
which are exercised by Magistrates under ttio C’odo 
of Criminal Piocedurc. The Committee works 

out the scheme in detail and estimates the cost of 

^ • 

proposals iiuri' recurring at Ks. .‘1,00,000 and 
lecurring at lls. 4,7(),h88. 

The PalrikaV’ Apology 

The47>^rt^u Bazar Patrika published the follow- 
ing on J)ecember 18 : — 

In regard to the prosecution of the printer and 
publisher of this paper, we recognise that excep- 
tion was rightly taken by the Government to 
articles in quostiewn, the subject- matter of prosecu- 
tion, and we regret having published them. Wo 
undertake to use more cape and discretion in the 
conduct of the paper is future. 


Racial Dietinctione Committee 

Giving evidence before the Racial Distinctions 
Committee, which held its first sitting on the 
afternoon of*the IGth .January, Mr. J# Chauduri, 
M.Jj.A., maintained that although any safeguards 
might be provided in the criminal law against 
injustice or failure of justi&O in the triai^ of 
Europeans by jury, yet Indi?^n opinion would not 
be satisfied and placated unless the special 
privilege of a European accused person claiming 
to bo tried by his own countrymen was done away 
with. • 

Bihar Convictions 

A Bihar and Oiissa Government communique 
, states thftt, in view of the opinion expressed in the 
recent debate in tlTo Provincial Council and the 
undertaking given their behalf, *the Government 

have •decided to refer the records ^f all cases of 

• •• 

conviction under the Criminal Amendment Act 
to Justice Sir Basanta Alalik, on special duty, 
who^will advise whether the convictions are 
jii.stificd by evidence and recommend modification 
pf sentence, wherever desirable. Orders will be 
passed by the Government under appropriate 
sections of the Ci^inal Procedure Act. 

Bengal Political Prisoners 

• The Bengal Government have issued a com- 
muni(|UO creating a new class of imprisonment, 
viz,, intermediate between simple anH rigorous 
by reason of the jjri&onor s social position, educa - 
tion and standard of living, and racial* privileges 
are cuncodod to those prisoners as regards diet, 
bedding, clothing, etc. 

Privy "Council Decision 

Tho Privy Council have granted the Grand 
Trunk Railway Company leave to appeal against 
the ^ndjng of the Arbitration Board, appointed by 
tho Canadian Oovernment, that stock or company 
was useless. Shareholders’ committee of the 
Company appealed to tho Privy Ouunyil OU 
September 27th. • ^ 
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Medical 


School of Tropical Medicine 

Lord Rdbaldshay opened on February 4 at 
Calcutta the School of Tropical IVfedicine and 
and the O^michael Hospital for Tropical 
Diseafies. \ 

The hospital has alcommodatibn for about 1 00 
patients. The European and Indian school has 
chairs of pathology and bacteriology, protozoology, 
pharmacology including indigenous drugs, serology, 
public health and chemistry, and six research 
appointments have been madfe. A striking 
feature was the opening of the classes for the 
diploma of tropical medicine. 

The Government of India have in all contribu- 
ted some six lakhs of rupees towards it, the 
Bengal Goverhment somewhere about live lakhs 
and the Indian Research Fund Association two 
lakhs ; but over and above these sums a splendid 
oontribution of ten lakhs has been received in 
the shape of private donations. 

Medical Education in India 

Commenting on Chlonei Gidney's resolution in 
the Legislative Assembly on the^appointment of a 
Commission of English and Indian experts to 
suggest measures for the improvement of medical 
inatitutioDs in this country, so that in course of 
time the entire recruitment for the 1. M, S.'^may 
be made in India, the Citizen writes . The object 
is praiseworthy, but we think Ool. Gidnoy exag- 
gerated the defects of Indian institutions. We are 
glad that he excepted Madras from the scope of 
his observations and it is (juice possible for the 
otheV medical institutions to introduce changes 
which would place them on a level with that of 
Madras We are of opinion that the time has 
come for the recruitment of the I. M mostly, 
if not entirely, in India and the Assembly must 
press the reform on the attention of the author- 
ities/* The resolution, it may he added, was 

, * 
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The New Medical Theory 

The peril of lying in bed is one of the latest 
ideas of the doctors. Get up and move about” 
is the new prescription. 

Dr. R. P. Rowlands, Surgeon to Guy’s Hos- 
pital, is the apostle of the “ don’t>lie-in-bed-too- 
long” creed. He expounds it vigorously in the 
“British Medical Journar.” 

It is people who have undergone operations who 
are in p^ril if they stay in bed too long. 

“ It cheers a paticr^” states Dr. Rowlands, 
“ to know that he may move about as much as he 
likes in bed from the first, have the freedom of the 
room after four days, of the b8,th after seven days, 
and may take 8hr>rt walks in the open air after 
ten days.” 

Here are some of the bad etfecbs oF lying too 
long in bod — 

The heart beats less forcibly. 

Breathing becomes slower and shallower. 

Appetite fails. 

Digestion llagvS> 

Action of the intestines becomes sluggish. 

Risk of clots of blood forming increases. 

Dangers of pneumonia much greater. 

Muscles waste and lose tone. 

All these are reasons against lying too long 
in bed, and Dr. Rowlands says that, as regards 
the healing qf wounds, years of observation 
have convinced him that complete rest is un- 
necessary, and even harmful by interfering with 
general and local circulation and nutrition. 

Fractures of the pibs always join promptly 
and well, he states, in spite of the icDvitable 
movement of the fragments, and “ gentle move- 
ments of wounded soft parts do not binder but 
help the process of healing.” One of the evils 
of the lying-in-bed system is that It deprives 
the patient of some of the benefits of fresh air, 
light and sunshine, *** which have a moat sti- 
mulating efiect on healing ;;f body and mind/’ 
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Science 

Life in the Moon 

In an article in Popular Asironomkj^ deacribinp; 
the results of two years' study of the moon, Pro 
feasor William Pickering, ‘of Harvard University, 
challenges the assumption of astronomers that 
the moon is dead, and* that nothing can live on 
its surface. He declares his conviction that the 
markings often observed on the face of our sateU 
lite actually represent areas of vegetatran. Two 
crops of this vegetatioiio^row every day on the* 
moon, the day of the moon being a period of 14 
of our days, during which it is lig*hted* by the suq. 
Professor Pickeriag declares that in the craters 

• 

with which the surface of the moon is studded 
there is water and heat, and that ho has observed 
steam issuing from them. When the moon 
emerges from its period of darkness the sun's 
rays start a mushroom-like growth in the crater 
fields. He has, he asserts, actuUlly beoA able to 
distinguish the pitterns of the growing fields. 
We (Hid, therefoir (he concludes), a living world 
at our very doors, where life in some ros|>ects 
resembles that on Mara, but utterly unlike any- 
thing on our own planet. 

The Indian Inititute of Science • 

The Committee of the Bombay Millowners'* 
Association in their memoranda to the Ooramitteo 
on the Indian Institute of Science at Bingalore, 
complain that the textile industry, which is the 
principal industry of India, has not profited in 
the least by its inauguration. The textile 
industry afforded a fine field for scientific research 
worl^as it embodied numerous processes requir- 
ing scientific knowledge and the use of various 
chemicals and other ingredients in the treatment 
and finishing of textile goods ; and the Com- 
mittee averred that an eilicient Institute of 
Science would be of immense benefit to such an 
industry. They have mac(e the following sugges- 
tions for adoption bx the Institute : 


1. Useful knowledge might he obtained by 
students engaged in research wouk by experiment- 
ing indifferent mixtures of the various materials 
used in sizing and the various methods of prepar- 
ing the ^ize, having regard to the Indian 
climate. 

2 In Bleaching, there wiys room for resecif'ch in 
the prevention of oxy-ce^ulose which occurred 
sometimes in tlie present processes. 

In the Dyeing Department, research would 
he useful in the after-treatment of yarn and cloth 
after dyeing with % view to obtain colours faster 
to light and ^washing. The* use of indigenous 
vegetable dyes would also afibrd a large field for 
research and far-reaching results might be 
obtained. There ^as no reason why the Institute 
should not join in the search for new coloflhs from 
coa^tar or perhaps crude oil.* ^ 

4. Perhaps useful work ecpjld also be done by 
training students in the .trt of calico printing. 

Planning to Rocket the Moon 

ough for more than a year nothing has been 
beard of the American inventor who was devising 
a rocket that would reach the moon, plans for this 
fascinating experiment have ndf been itbandoned. 
They h^vo only been delayed wlfile the originator 
• of the project, Professor Robert H. Goddard, 
waited for new financial backing. This support 
ha# now been obtained and uhe inventor has resu- 
med work. 

Twenty merr have communicated with the in- 
ventor, asking for the privilege of being the first 
passenger when the rocket is sent bfi' on its long 
voyage. All have been answered, but no promiSfB 
have been mac?h. Dr. Goddard described all the 
applicants as seekers of advepture rather than 
4:raiDod men seeking scientific knowledge. 

In the experiments to be conducted next spring 
Dr. (joddard expects to show that the Newton 
law of gravitation does not apply beyond certain 
terrestrial limits and that what goes up does not 
necessarily come down. * 
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•Personal 

Mr. DevAdhar and Malabar Relief 

In our last ntflbber we gave a brief summary of 
the prooeedings of the South Indian Social Work- 
ers* Conference at Madras over which Mr. Q. K, 



MR. G. K. DEVADIIAR. 

sided. It will be remembereil th.at ^Ir. Dovadhiir 
has Wen for some time pant .busy collecting 
^ funds for the relief of the di^trehscd in Malabar. 
v7|he Moplah rebellion has devastated a consider- 
^ble area in that unfortunate territory and the 
. plight ^ of the inhabitants is mi»crable in the 
extreme. Mr. Devadhar with his colleagues went 
to the affected* area to investigate the condition of 
the distressed population and hab started relief 
wxH'k on an extensive scale. But th(^ domands for 
jpiwision and funds are ever increasing, so much 
ilO.*that Mr. Devadhar has toured in Bombay and 
Hydras appealing for iunds, while fioine of hi*' 


colleagues are working For the same purpose in 
the Punjab and other provinces. In his last 
report Mr. Devadhar indicated the extent of the 
relief operations in his charge and he has appeal- 
ed for ten lakhs towards the help of the refugees 
for whom there are already 21 camps ministering 
to the needs of no less than 21), 000 victims. We 
have no doubt that Mi. Devadhar will find ready 
support in his hunianitariari work. 

The Late Viscount Bryce 

The d« itli of \^isoount Bryce removes from 
tlie public life of Engliirv^’ one of the outstanding 
p<‘i>onalitics of'tho day. Boin in the same year 
us Lord MoMey, Vi.'-coiint Bryce has played a lead- 
ing p.art alike in politics and letters : but his title 
to fame rcst.s on*his achiovernents in literature 
rather tlmn in his political record, l.oid Bryce 
held variou.s otlices in the State and rose to 
be Btitish Ambassadoi* at ' Washington where 
he became highly popular. But the foundation 
for his diplornati'c .success is to be found in his 
“ Ameiican Commonwealth, ’’ a book of singular 
merit which has sinc^o become a classic among 
American students, llis earlier work — “The 
Holy Homan Kuipiro ” — had already won him 
distinction for scholarship and style and paved 
the i/ay for a European reputation. But almost 
the last legacy of the scholar- statesman to the 
woild of letters wa.s “Modern DcMm crucies ” 
(Macm’Jlan A Go, 2 Voi.^-), :i re\ iew of the 

working of the woi ld',s democratic constitutions. 
JjOid Biyeu brought to his task the learning of a 
lifetime and tiio experience of Jiaif a century in 
the world of affaiis The result is a book of 
absorbing interest, displaying his remarkable 
gra^p of details, (in marshalling his oncyclopiedic 
knowledge) and tHe judicial balance of his judg- 
monts. Lord Bryce, howevei-, never got over, his 
superstitious belief in the incapacity of the 
coloured races to govern themselves ; but in thi8« 
his mentality was coloured by the ideas of wRat 
may be called t^he benevolent iniperiaKstSi 
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Mr. Balfour's Art 

Mr. Balfour has scored* many triumphs in his life, 
but hts success at Washington has boon recognised 
as a crowning victory for peace. The Hritish 
Delegation is proud such a st'^tcsman who 
hasfd^y^d his pirfc.with ch^r ictoristic distinction. 



MR. A. J. BALFOC'K. 

‘‘ In his pei'fornjanco there is a iiiatinoe every day 
and no time olV for Sundays,” writes lleywood 
Brown in Collier s Weehbj. “ The tern lie handicap 
which he has to shoulder is tlio ama/.ing extent 
of hisT^nowledge. Naturally, when he goes into 
politics he has to stoop a little. 

“ Nor is the stooping entirely mental. B dfoiir 
is so long an Englishman that he ha.^s to bond 
over a ^it for the benedt of his hearers. Other- 
wise only the galjeries would hcir him, and, 
politician though hebe, Bilfour would blush to 
talk to the galleriesr 


“ A timid, puzzled peering is the attitude which 
Balfour has chosen to assume in public life. By 
dint of the groatest efVort, in^ the world he 
manages to mumble his words ani? stammer a 
little whendVer he makes an address. 

“I assume that he first wfites his 8fi^eclj..aija 
learns it by heart, and then /akes a little practice 
in unlearning il^, so that*it will not sound glib 
when he delivers it. There are times during a' 
•-pfienh wlieft he will hesitate for .several seconds, 
p.ilpably nnd pxinfnlly fishing for a word, but if 
you know HxU'our \ou rivtlisp that he has it up 
his --loeve nil The time and is merely creating a 
dramatic f-Hict. 

‘‘ As soon as an otiibai rassing question came to 
liini fiom any of the newj-pTiier rnon, he would 
lower hi-; invid arid^fenit his bi^w.s in what seemed 
to bo tho deepest dejection. would stammer 

oiK’C and .say ‘or' three ^ime.s. Then suddenly 
the an.swrr vv#uld leap out from him — as pat and 
proffby as one could wish, and his newspaper 
advoi viry \vo\ild bo lying on his baid-c demolished.” 

Ministers’ Salaries 

•• 

After a livadyyind heated discus.sion lasting two 
(lays in R foil TJouse and overcrowded galleries, 
the Bengal Council decided a motion for fixing 
Ministers' salaik.-^ 

'I^vcnty members, besides thioe Mmisters and 
Sir Henry Whoidor, took part in the debate on 
the 2r)th and jtth ultimo and the President had, 
on several occasions;, to call the speakers to order. 

't 

Of the 11 amendments aimed at the reduction 
of salary, one was wifchilrawn and all the rest were 
negatived. Division on throe amendments showed 
t^at the highest \ otes recorded in favour of fixing 
a Minist(>rV salafy at Bs. 48,000 a year were 27 
agains# 78, The original motion fixing the 
salary at Rs, 61,000 a yoai»for each Minister was 
carried . 
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Ladies’ Conference * 

A resolution, urging the women of India to 
volunteer^ was passed on the 80th 
Deoember bj the Ladies’ Conference, at Ahmeda- 
bad, presided over by ihe mother Ali Brothers 
and atfsended by about G,(l00 ladies. Mr. Gandhi 
and Sjt. ValUbhai Patel were also pr^ent. The* 
mother of Ali Brothers, in the course of her 
address, contrasted the brotherly rektions that 
existed between tiindus and Moslems under 
Moslem kings with the later divisions in their 
eamps. She laid stress upon the wrongs suffered 
by India and sounded the call* to all women to 
take their proper jphare in ^he struggle for the 
Kberation of liMlia. A resolution calling tipon ^ 
all ladies to enrdT lis v’olunteers was moved by 
Bwami Satyadev. It Vas supported by Mrs. 
Bhamlal Nehru, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and 
Mrs. Gandhi and adopted amidst cheers. 


Cantonment Conference 

The third AlMndia Cantonments Conference 
met at Meerut on January 13tb, the HoflfUe 
Mr. Haroon Jaff'er (Poona) presiding. Mr. 
in his address welcomed the Prince of Wales and 
characterised as injudicious the Government policy 
of handling the grave political situation by a futile 
programme of arrests. Referring to the eebeinaaf 
Cantonment Reforms Committee of which he was 
a member, Mr. eJafler criticised the grudging and 
halting character of the proposals of the official 
majority as inconsistent)'’ with the spirit of the 
Reforms Act dnd observed that Hie retention of 

• c t 

ithe iniquitous Section 210 of the Code would 
undo even the little good contemplated by the 
Committee. Transfer of civil administration of 
Cantonment from Military to Civil department of 
the Government was a sovereign remedy for all 
e;Listing ills, but before any i^eform was introduced 
general amnesty should bo granted to those ex- 
pelled under Section 2 1 0 of the Code so that 
traces of present bitterness might be removed. 
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MY EDUCATIONAL POLICY 

, By The IIon’dee MIAN FAZL-I-HUSAIN, / 

Minister fttr J^ihLcatinn, The Pun, j ah * 


I aim at dovploping a domocnitic atmos]i]iero 
whprein the desire to render service tp fellow- 
beings will come naturaljj^. 1 aim at developing 
a strong sentiment of nationalism Ciunbined with 
the sontimont of human brothM’hocvL 1 aim 
at the removal of. the colos'al ignorance of the 













HON’BLEJMIAN FAZL-I-HUSAL^^ 
masses but, wh^e trying to make available the 
knowledge of facts and of sciences, T desire to 
impart instruction in thctpl**losophy of the East — 
true salvation lies in the selfless service of others, 


It was obvious that the educational policy 

• cannot bo fimited to the school and the college 

• rooms. In the domain of primary education it 
has become a fashion to state that free and 
compulsory primary education is the goal to aim 
at and yet it is obvious that a very small 

• fraction of the poojdo come under its influence. 
Xay moie than that, primary education cannot 
lo fniitful of choice results, until the people 
amongst whom the school A^^tuated contribute 
to the success of the schocjj. Primary schools, if 
treated like islands in the ocean of ignorance, are 
bourlll to possess but very little advantage. 
Ono should aim at primary schools being 
Inado more useful by the co-operation of the 
the society in which they are established — liistly 
by giving goo^ teaching to th^ pupils in the 

g school, and secondly by attempting adult education 

• outside school hours. It is only in this way thalr 
priumr}^ schools can becomu loal and ellective. 
Primary school teachers should be in apposition to 
8U}>ply tho nGcossy.ry knowledge that the adults 
of the village lack and thus carry on adult educa- 
tion at the same time. Tho Inspecters of Schools 
of the Educational Dt^partniont, the Inspectors of 
Banks of tho Co-#iporativ 0 movomont, the Inspec- 
tors of Agriculture belonging to the Agricultural 
Dgpartment, all should aim at not only* supervising 
the various institfitions under them, but also at 
carrying on the blessings of knowledge and of 
human service to the people for whose benefit 
those institutions exist. Tho masses should 
realise that the institutionfl are thoifs, for them 
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to manage and for them to derive benelita from 
and they are in no senee gifts conferred on them 
by an extraneous institution — Governmmit or a 
Government^departmont. It is in developing this 
feeling of partnership in the institutions of the 
beneficent departments, that the success both of 
^'^eSBStrtutions anJ of the Reforms lies. 

In the domain o^the secondary education it 
has long been felt that the literary phase has been 
preponderating to such an extent as to render the 
utility of this department of education doubtful. ' 
General culture is a thing , not to be despised 
provided that it is not acquired at the sacrifice of 
learning modes and meai^s of earning livelihood. 
Vocational teaching, therefore, should come in to a 
larger extent than it has don^ up till now. Strug- 
gle for life is becoming more and more acute every- 
day and a system'of educati6n which doqs not 
take this into accq^mt cannot claim to be sound. 

In collegiate education I am for providing 
efficient institutions which, to a Iarge*extent, would 

H. R. H. The Prince 

S OLDIER, sportsman, “ambaa^dor of Empire” 
and only* twenty-seven jmrs old*! When 
review the number and variety of the Prince’s 
experiences, the delicacy and importance of the 
missions he* has already accomplished, it siems 
almost incredible that he is yet little more than 
a boy ; yet those who saw him in India during his 
recent tour will remember that, away from the 
'formalities of official functions, his boyishness was 
very evident ; that his youthful enthusiasms were 
still ‘undimmed, his freshness unimpaired and 
love of adventure as keen as that of the least 
sophisticateef of undergraduates^ It was on the 
23rd June, 1894, that the first eon was to 

his present Majesty King George— then Prince 
of Wales— at White Lodge, Richmond Park, while 
his great grand-mother, Queen Victoria, was still 
QP the. Throne of Great Britain. }le was 


render it unnecessary for students to go to the 
West for their studies. Our colleges should cease 
to occupy the position of public schools in the 
West. It by no means follows that for years 
to come it will not be necessary for specially 
gifted students to go to the West to study higher 
branches of sciences. 

Our University atmospliero leaves much to be 
desired. Its distinguishing features should be 
simple livings 'deep thinking, and promoting 
generous and noble impulses to serve the best 
interests of human ity*^it, }\ome and abroad ; to 
ditl'use noble jdeas in India and to carry them 
'abroad. 

•I aim at ]n’im iry schools, secondary schools 
colleges .and the University, not only addressing 
them.selves to the pupils within their folds but 
also going out to the pupils outside with thoir 
gifts of knowledge and of inspiration to render 
serviced to others, 

of Wales : A Sketch 

baptized to the namo.s Edward Albert Christian 
George Andrew Patrick D.ivid, and there stood 
round the cradle not only the royal great grand- 
mother, hut four gr.-indp.ironts acting .as sponsors 
— a rare record in the history of any family. 

upbringing was by no means of the 
hampered sort that one associates with the life of 
young Princes of the Bloo(J Royal in past centuries. 
Ho was indeed trained and educated very much 
on the same linos as hundreds of his contemporar- 
ies among the aristocracy of Britain. He was a 
great favourite of the ^atc Queen, but was not 
kept at home for vary long, as, after a few years* 
instruction under the care of a tutor, he was sent 
in 1907, at the age of thirteen, to the Naval 
College at OsVmrne, where he remained for two 
years before going to Dartmouth to be trained as 
a sailor, as was bis father, King George. A 
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recent sketch of the Princess career shows that, 
even at this early age, the Royal schoolboy had 
his heart in both work and play, “lie has 
worked hard says the writer, “ and played hard, 
for he takes part in all kinds of sport and has 
become proficient in cridlcot, riding, tennis, 
swimming and other exercises.” And again : 
‘‘ At Dartmouth he applied himself with earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm to his studies, living and 
working in the same way and under the same 
conditions as the other Cadets.” 

In PJll the Prince liiid^passod his cxarniriation.s 
.and camplotcd bis training and vv;is* appojntetl a 
midshipman on the battleship lAitif nsihun. hut , 
ho was not to h'^*.? sailor for long and aflcr a 
single ci uise he left the Nav^y foi’ < )xt‘urd. Hero 
also the samf' salutary rule of ((|uahty with his 
fellow under graduates was maintained and iu' 
played and studied ju.^t as did the other young 
Kriglf'dirnon who were no ” with him This is 
what the head of his College said of him NVe 
too liMve had experience of the Pjinee of Wales, 
\s’liom the French, so h:i[<[)y in their application 
of names, called “ the charming Princt*. ” He ha.s, 
happily, completed i\ whole year with us. J^ast 
October he began his cuuico of study in oui 
University ; a youth of .special amiability, modes- 
ty .ind courtesy, who has shown his wish to take 
his stand f)n merit and not on privilege. We 
have seen him from day-to-day, now hurryiifg to 
a lecture, now running along the lowpath, cheoiing 
his college boats — in one word, puisuing his 
studios, his gamo.s and his enjoyments like the 
rest of our young fellows.” 

Athletics have always been his pastime, and the 
tour in India itself was no mean test of tiio 
Prince’s physical fitness. Tho|jgh of slight build, 
his muscular dovolopment is good. During his 
Oxford days ho tr?iined systom.atically and, before 
he had kept his first term, it was evident ho was 
no weakling. Just befoil) the war Ilis Ro\al 
Highness had gained • fame as a cross country 


runner and during the long years of the war he 
took an immense amount of exercise. He played 
football or took long walks and very often made 
lengthy trips? on the humble “ pushbik#.” “ Keep 
fit, ” s.ays a writer, was the Royal Motto in those 
days and the Prince lived up ^to it almost every 
hour. He had and still haj a holy horro/^ of 
becoming llibby.. “I’m no^ likely to get fat” 
said ho to a brother ofiicer, “ but I’m hanged if 
I moan to^ get flabby. ” As an enthusiastic 
member of the OlHcors’ Training Corps at Oxford* 
His Royal Ilighnes* laid the foundations of 
military knowdadge — knowledge? which was to 
stand him in good stead a few months later. He 
was in fact still at College when the war broke 
out and three days later was gazetted a Second 

Licuitenant in the Grenadier Guards. 

• * 

• During the war, it is no exaggeration to say ^ 
the J^rince was never content unless ho was in or 
as near as ho could get to !he actual firing lino. 
Courgge is tho b.adge of all his race. “ There 
shall bo no depression in this house ” said Queen 
Victoria in the dark days of the South African 
VV^ar, and, when King Edward was almost killed 
by the bullet o^f an a.ssassin while travelling 
abroad, h(? was tffo only unmoved member of the 
party. ( )ur youthful Piinco lost no time, therefore* 
ill bcai ding the great Iviteheiior in his oliico at 
AVhit^hall, with a demand that ho bp sent at 
once to the front. Lord Kitchener told him he 
was too young ancf had no tinining, and he was 
forced to remain in England, “ chafing against 
the curb.” Sir Geoigc Aithur in his Life of 
Kitchener gives tho stoiy of the Prince’s enthu- 
siasm for war service. Shortly after the but- 
broak tlie Prince went to Hord Kitchener and 
saicl he was going ^ith his regiment, • 

" A^hal doi^s it matter if I am shot ?” he exclaimodi 
** I have four brothers.” 

8aid Lord Kitchener : If I were certain that you 
would be shoti 1 do not know if I should be right to 
restrain you, What 1 cannot permit is the chance — 
which exists until we havsi a seltled line — of the 
enemy sccvingc you as a prisoner,” • ^ 
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In November he was made an A. D. C. 
to Lord French and immediately joined the 
staff in France. There he was the cause of 
much anxiety to the authorities, for it was found 
impossible to keep him within the bounds of safety. 

dl twice he Showed such a reckless disregard 
of life that LordV^'rench cauliojicd him that, if 
he were not more careful, he would be sent away 
from the battle front, lie shaicd life in the 
trenches with the men with whom he was a])opular 
idol. An evidence of the warm relations which 
existed between^ the army and the Prince is e\i- 
denced by the story which His Koyjil Ilighne&.s told, 
on his return from Canada, of the humble Canadian 
woman who spoke to him, telling him that her 
husband had met him at the front. All the 
soldiers who saw him — and many who had not — 
liked him for his K»> very, his sincerity, his fieedoru 
from “ side,” his eager participation in all the 
aspects of military life. In 191 o he wns driving 
In a motor car near the front line ^^hon » shell 
completely smashed the car and killed tliu elmiiff- 
eur. He was constantly under tire in botli 
Flanders and I-»’anco from November, 1914, to 
March, 1 91 G, oml the stories ^hout hmi during 
that period are legion. Space is, however, too 
brief to do more than repeat the opinion that 
everj'one who met him during that period formed 
of him, that he wa.s a good soldier and a very 
gallant gentleman. Many stories are told of his 
affability and good liumoui . Hero is orio from the 
war field, which deserves V} be recorded. The 
Prince had assisted sumewhero in the Reserve 
an .officer who was in trouble with his motor. The 
officer asked to whom he was indebted. The 
Prince replied: “1 am the Prince of Wales.” 
The officer replied; “Are yon( J am King 
George.” Two days afterwards, the Princo found 
the officer starting -alarmed at him across the 
table at dinner at Divisional Hoad- quarters. The 
Prince nodded and said • “ Good 

evening, pad !” 


In March, 191 G, the Prince wont to Egypt to 
visit the wounded .soldiers there, and in May of 
the same year he was on the Italian front, where 
he took an active part in the air fighting. 
In May 1919 on the occasion of his admission 
to the Freedom of the City of LoiuJon at the 
Guildhall the Piinco leferred to his wir experien- 
ces and said truly : — 

“The i)art I pl.iytul was, I fear, a very insignificant 
one, but from one ])c)int ol view 1 shall never forget 
my j>er)od of iService overseas. In those four years I 
mixed witli men. In those four years 1 found my 
manhood. When 1 thm^ of tlie future and of the 
heavy rcsj^onsibilities that in.ty 1 ill to niy .lot, 1 feel 
that the cxperieiu e gained w ill stand me in good 
stead.” 

Then came the Armi^stico and in August, 1919, 
His Royal Highness staited on his long scries of 
tours as our Jtoyal “ A mbassador of Enipiro.” He 
travelled through Canada, where he was welcomed 
with the ubmoKst outhu.-.iasm by all classes of the 
population wherever he wont ; in towns or in 
villages, the people aShomhleJ to cheer him. No 
less eiithusiiistic was his welcome in the United 
States, which he visited on his homeward journey. 
On his return ho was given a wonderful reception 
and at the Guildhall, ho made a c:peoch which 
proved how fully he had grasped the significance 
of the Empire and the bonds that bind it 
together. His Royal lligbness said : 

“ Our Kiupire implies a parincrahii. of free nations 
living under the s:ime system of law, pursuing the 
same democratic aims and actuated by the same 
human ideals. Ihc British J'hnpiro is thus some- 
thing lar grander than an l^anjiire in the old sense of 
tlie term, and its younger nations -Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Afric. 4 :ind India— e.re now uni- 
versally recognised as nations by the fact that they 
are .signatories to the Peace Treaty which they fought 
so magnificently to secure. 

In March of 1920 the Prince sailed for New 
Zealand and Australia, where the triumphs of his 
earlier tour were i1?poated and amplified. Here, as 
in Canada, as in America and more emphatically 
still, as in this countiy, his triumphant success was 
one of personality, llo has pre-eminently the 
gift of speech. “ .If this boy, ” said an Australian 
Senator, “could speak like this to tho whole 
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people of Australiii, he would curr}^ every one of 
them ofl' his feet ” It must be remembered that 
the Australijiri is by nature and training critical, 
but Ids heart was won from the stnit by the 
evident sincerity of the Royal guest ; the absence 
of any trace of anything pretentious or *' superior.’’ 

It has been the mme in India, where our future 
King Emperor lias ^ono every tldug humanly 
possible to show that his sympathies aru with tlic 
people, that he stands for fre^jdom and fair 
dealing. Those are the (jualitios that * have won^ 
all hearts for him in tfife groat dominions ol the 
Empire and the aj)poal they make to the loyalty^ 
of the communities in India can be no lofcs 
irresistible. * , 

TlU! 1 ^rinco of Wales, then, now that the long 
journies <irc almost ended, is C(|uip[)cd for bis 


future imperial sovereignty as has been none of his 
ancestors. He knows the greatness of his 
opportunity and what the Crown can do, the 
service thd Royal House can render, by public 
and private ox'unple towards the uniting “ of all 
classes within the nation ar^d all nation within 
the Empire ; the mitigating of the aci iuitiny of 
political parties ; the encouragement of all 
charitable and ])itriotic objects and the direction, 
through ^bs silent persuasive energy, of the 
whole Rritish Empire in those ways which tend to 
the [uogross and prosperity of mankind.” Truly 
a noble and kkigly task and a ‘groat one for such 
youthful shoulders to bear, but one which, every 
citizen of the Empire who has seen him knows, 
will bo willingly midertaken and worthily carried 
jout. 


Squeezing Indians out of the East* Africa 

By ‘Mr. S'AINT NI^AL SlNGH. 


M r. CnURCHfl.L’S open championship of 
t\ie white .settlors in Eist Africa has come 
upon the s^tiy-at-home Indians as j» shock. And 
no wmnder, for our people had porinittod them- 
selves to believe that our dilUculties in that rt)gion» 
were in a fair way of settlement. Now, it is to* 
be feared, that if the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies can have his w^ay, Ljulians wUl never 
have, in reality, ccjuality of treatment iu that 
Colony, or, for that matter, in any region of the 
Rritish Empire which its noii-culourod citizens 
may choose to reserve for themselve.N. 

Th^re seems to be a disposition upon the part of 
our writers to wander into the by-paths of criti- 
cism. They ask whether Mjl*. Churchill spoke for 
himself or for the Cabinet. That (|uostioii liardJy 
matters, when*l-lis Majesty’s (Jovernment has not 
taken the trouble to repudiate the Colonial 
Secretary’s statement,* which openly defies the 
much-ad vertii^ed refolution regarding the Indian 


statils in the Riitish Empire, passed (with South 
Africa alone dissentient,) at the last Imperial 
Conference. Such a rebuke, ‘Tt may be remem- 
bered, .woukk not have boon Jtdministered to the 
Coloiiial Secretary for the first time. So long as 
the Cabinet fails to notify the public that Mr. 
Churchill’s Indian policy is not its Indian policy, 
we are entitled to logard the Churchillian 
attitude as tho'only attitude which matters. 

Our people have been iu the habit of permitting 
themselves to bo lulled to sloop by pretty words — 
by being told that the Government of India 
and the India tlllice are fighting their battles. They 
forget, however, that the Government of India is, 
•in the last analysis, a subordinate ^Government, 
ayd ^so far as international, or even Empire 
matters are coiicirned, it is without any prestige 
and has little il any power. Being a Government 

•Those words wore writtifn Ions before Lord Curzon 
wrote famous letter to Mr, Montfigu. 
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which is prepondeKitii)gIy composed of non- 
Indians, and owirfg no legal responsibility to the 
the Indian people, it can over-awe no one, especi- 
ally in view of the fact that it has shown not the 
slightest inclination to use the weapon of “ reci- 
procity” which, we were told, was expressly forged 
to enable India to extort “decent treatment” from 
recalcitrant members of, the British Empire. Until 
such time as India is made coaiplcte mistress in 
her own house, the undivided responsibility of 
securing such treatment mu-it inevitably rest 
upon His Majoaty's Govornmefat as a whole. To 
talk of the India 'OHice in this ■ connection is 
merely to confuse the issue. 

It is not the India Utbee which is the ulti- 
mate arbiter of Indians destiny.* it has no doubt, 
an important voioj >n the formulation of tlie 
Indian policy, * The ultimate respons-ibiKty, 
however, rests with the Government, of which the 

Secretary of State for fndia is only one out of a 

« 

score or more of members, and with the Imperial 
Parliament, of which that Government is supposed 
to be the servant. 

The Indian problem in East Afiicii i.s, in that 
circumBtance, a problem which must be solved by 
His Majesty’s Government, which Uys dov/n the 
policy to be pursued in that country, and which 
controls the administration of that policy. For 


that Government to rom[»hiiii that it is unablo*to 
guarantee the Indians there tlitir rights, or, 
having guara^itced them, permit them to be cheat- 
ed out of thein^isa confession of failuie which 
cannot be explained away upon so a ground 

as the inability of the Colonial and the India 
OlHces to come to an agreement over <,Jic question. 

It must be remembered that the dilbculties 
which our people aro experiencing in Bust Africa 
are not confined merely to that part of tjie 
Empire, and that the treatment meted out to our 
emigrants in Britain Overseas, rouses the ire cf 
the most placid among us.. It can, however, be 
said that thA^ iB any place in the Empire where 


Indian rights should bo respected, that place is 
East Africa, which, as attested even by Mr. 
Churchill himself, owes much to our people. 

Canting missionaries are taking up the slogan 
set up by the white exploiters that the white man 
IS in East Africa upon a civilising mission. No 
one, however, takes thorn seriously. The white 
man is not in East Africa t6 save the souls of the 
black sons of the soil. Ho is there to pile up 
riches for himspK. 

There are among the white settlers men honest 
enough to acknowledge" that they covet East 
Africa, that the Indians there aro in their 
way, and must bo got rid of at all coats. 

^ Such persons are much easier to deal with than 
those who seek to hide their selfishness under a 
cloak of hypocritical professions. They do not 
hesitate to say what they are after, and one 
knows that they will not scruple to employ any 
means to attain their object, 

The British expansionist party has for years 
cast greedy oyos up'>n East Africa, and made no 
secret of its ambition to create a Dominion in that 
region. Germany’s collapse has removed the one 
rival which could have prevontod that dream from 
coming true. A commission consisting of white 
settlers and the officials with whom they dined 
and wined, Avent .so far ns to print a scheme for 
tln) creation of sucii a Dominion as an appendix 
to its i^yport. F«^oin tho Churchilhan statement 
it is now clear that that project has the most 
innuential backing in England. I should not be 
at all surpiised if arrangements are now being 
made to bring the Dominion into being, because 
Indians can then bo told that the Homo Govern- 
ment cannot interfere with any Indian policy 
which the new Dominion Government may lay 
down in Bast Africa. Therein lies the real danger 
of the situation. 

Shall the Indians in East Africa, supported by 
their people at home, succeed in frustrating that 
aim ? Anyone who would answer that question 
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in the aflirmativo knows little of politics in 
Britain. 

The British, to begin with, take little interest in 
Indian affairs unless they assume a critical form, 
in which case the rabble merely echoes the cry 
for coercion set up by Anglo-Indian reactionaries. 
There is, moreover, a disposition anmng even 
broad-minded Britons to try to prevent giving 
the impression that •Indians can in any way inHii- 
ence their Imperial policy. To permit such a thing 
to happen, they say, would bo like allowing the tail 
to wag the dog, a phrase which invariably 
comes out whenever the qu< s-^gn of si^ttling^ 
the Ne:u- Kast in a rn inner t:o pacify India cro})s 
up in h'ngland for di'=ous.sion. 

The war, profcs^tully fought for freedom and to 
protect the rights of Miiall nationaliiicf-, has great- 
ly inipovf3T'Jshci] the piaiple of Ilritain, and 
C()nse(pience sti engtlienod their lust ini- po^^tsssion 
of lantls which would enahie tli,)jin to reeuiip their 
losses. East A'lac.i, with its great pulential 
weal til, (•specially roust's Tintisli cupidity Th«-it3- 
in lies the crux of the Indian problem iii East 
Africa. 

Ou)’ people have been so gulled hy inteiested 
paitici.s ‘hut they have no conception of the stern 
reality with which Indians in East Africa are to- 
day confruited. Tim immigraiion laws .ire being 
so rn inqnil.itcd .is to con line the sti'cam of Indian 
inirnigratiou to that country in the nano west 
po.^siblo channel Tlie non- Indian steamship 
companies An; regulating tiallic to ensure the 
same end Too hotels and restaurants, the ferry 
services on the 1 ike.^-, and the radwa;, s, are all^;on- 
ducted so as to give lpdiar>sthe maximum tioublo 
in order to make tliein abandon the country. 

An Indian nobleman, wh(' wmit out to E.ast 
Africa some time .ago to capture cheetahs, related 
to me, tlie other day, how rcl<?ntlessly Be liad 
been boyeotte<l there lie wont to hotel after 
hotel in Mombasa, and everywhere was told that 
he could not be ad mitred because he was an 
Indian. Fooling very thirsty, he begged the 
manager of one of the hostehies to give him a 
drink of water, and charge him any price for it 
which ‘he might choose to exact. That request 
was also ilatly refused. Tliey would not seive 
Indians in .any capacity, ho w;is told, lie went to 
several restaurants, and begged in vain for vvatei’, 
and at last was compolled to go to a public tap to 
slake his thirst* Ho might have perished, bud 
not an Indian resident, taking pity upon him, 
because ho had been forcibly inoculated against the 
plague and was suffari ng with a high fever in 
consequence, offered ffim temporary shelter under 

. I 


his roof. And my Indian friend wa.s a man who 
was in the habit of putting up at the Carlton or 
tho Kitz hotel when he visited Jjondon ! 

The effect produced upon the minds of tho East 
Africans such treatment motod oHt to Indians 
would be bjid enough, even if the white {>ottlerB 
did not actually teach them to look upon our 
peoplo in their midst as semi-barbarianK—a^their 
bitterst foes. With the sor^ of projiaganda which 
has been goipg on, espcifially since these 
settlers formed the ambition of creating a great 
East African Dominion, it is a wonder that there 
have been Jeft any men or women of indigenous 
blood friendly to the Indians* 1 undeistood that 
. such “ natives ” are^made to suffer by tho settlers. 
And yet canting missionaries li^ive tho effrontery 
to tell the worlti that Indi.ans have no place in 
East Africa because the}^ cannot get on with the 
“ natives.” 

Our people in Ea.st Africifw have put up a Imuo 
fight, especially when it is roniembered that there 
are few educated men anumg^ them, and that 
tho>have relied afmost ontiiely ir^ion non-Indian 
* agents in England to hoI|ib <kcni in their fight. 
With tho forces ranged.against them, they will 
inevitably go to the wall, in spire of all their 
heroism, unless the peoplo in India realise the far- 
reaShing issue of tho struggle and whole hoartedly 
suppose them. 

If our people in East Africa go under, then it 
must be understood that no Indian abroad will be 
.able to hold his head high ; for no place outside 
India ha.s tlie Indian a better title than to East 
Africa, •which, by tho sweat of his brow, he 

* opened up and made habitable. Such a catastrophe, 

• if it takes place, will inevitably worsen the Indian 

pos^iion in all the other cokuiics, while it will give 
tho aelf-govorning Dominion.s and foVeign count- 
trios which exclude Indians an unanswerable 
argument, • 

The time has come when Indians should make a 
determined fight against tin; aVuidgmont by white 
settlers of their rights of migiTition and settle- 
ment, within and without the Empire. The East 
African issue jfrovi^cs us the right opportunity. 

LORD SINHA 
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THE PROBLEM OF MR. GANDHI 

BY MR. G. A. NATESAN. 


ND so Mr. Montagu, one of the staunchest 
friends of our country and the greatest 
Secretary of State for India,* has boon 
sacrificed to the die-hards. In the^f.ace of the 
vaunted assurance of the new status of India as 
an original member of the League of Nations. 
Mr, t)hurchill, the Colonial Minister, has decreed 
against the interests of Indians in Konya and no 
responsible Cabinet Minister has 3 et thought it 
his duty to disavow this barofaced .attempt. 

Taxation which is already high has been made 
higher still, the military o.vpendiburo ns n whole 
consuming more than half ilio rovonius of the 
state, while the Assembly is utt.Pil}' impotent to 
ellect any materiaf rodu-.'tion in it.' The economic 
condition of the peo]>le \v:is bad enough 

before the War, has heei. lendeicd woise after it ; 
Dyarchy, the outstanding feature of the new 
Reform Act, is rapidly i)iMving itself a snare and 
a delusion as spmo would dtscribo it. The 
Times thunders and seriously talks the 
necessity of goings ,baek even on the “ indequate 
and unsatisfactory ” Ueform Act. The unwise 
attempt of the hurenurracy to enforce part 2 
of the Indian Criminal Ljuv Am-ndment Act has 
resulted in the ^ddition of over 20,000 educated 
Indians to the j iil population. And as if all 
these were not enough to cause anxiety, just 
at a time when some of the leading men 
of the non-co-cyeration irioveinont have begun 
to object to the morn extreme items in Mr, 
Gandhis programme, when indofid it could be 
said that the movement for all practical pur- 
poses, on the decline, the authorities in their 
wisdom have thought, it nec»ssary to arrest 
and clap .Mr. Gandhi into jail. And ''who 
is this Mr. Gandhi who 1ms been sentenced to 
six years’ imprisonment ? Tie the man whom 
the convicting judge described “ as a great 
patriot and , a great leader, as a man of 
high ideals and leading a noble and even 
saintly life ”, the man in whom, as Gokhale 
aptly described, ‘Indian humanity has really 
reached its high water mark ’ and in whom 
a Christian Bishop witnesseth ‘ the patient 
sufleren fof the cause of righteousness and 
mercy \ Such a man has been dondomned despite 
his public avowal of his huge mistake, bis 
penitence for the same, his decision to 
suspend his aggressive programme, and his 
grave warnirgs that it would be “ criminal ” 
to start cjvil disobedience in the existing 


state of the country. Even some of the 
Anglo-Indian papers have condemned the action 
of the Government as a blunder ; and one of these 
has gone so far ns to characterise it as ‘ a master- 
piece of oflicial ineptitude. ’ And such a criticism 
cannot be described as altogether undeserved or 
unjust. Mr. Gandhi's agitation originated with 
the llowlatt Act. It received strength on 
.account of the calculated brutalities and humilia- 
tions of the Marliiil Law regime. And the 
climax was reached when the solemn pledges of the 
British Biiiiie Minister in regard to Turkey were 
conveniently forgotten at Sevres. The Rowlatt 
Act has since boon repealed, the Punjab wrongs 
have been admitted and .an appeal has been 
made to “■forget and forgive,” Mr. Gandhi’s 
hitter complaint that the British Ministers 
have not sincerely fought for the redemption 
of the solemn pledges to the Mussalmans has 
been proved to be well founded. And so the 
three great grievances for which Mr. Gandhi 
has been fighting — are grievances admitted 
by all to bo jusL In the opinion of 
Mr, Gandhi and most of his countrymen there 
would never have an'sen these fest^ering sores ‘ if 
we were in our coimtiy what others aio in their 
own,’ if in short, w»‘ too had been given “ Uio 
Self-determination,” for which elscwbeie so much 
blood and treasure have been sacnficed. The 
whole question Uiort fore i educes it>elf to one 
dominent problom — tho pToblein of Swaraj. 
And the problem of Mr. (laiidhi is no less 
than that. Thit for tl»o lost faith of the people 
in the sincerity of the British, even this 
question would not l.'avo m.s; umed such an acute 
form as we find it to-day, 

Y^ovi cannotARolvo this problem by clapping 
its best, brightest and noblest exponent even 
though his methods may bo novel and his 
activities inconvenient ami sonictimos dangerous. 
Sir John Rees was not far wrong when he 
observed that “ Gandhi in Jail might prove to 
bo more dangerous than Gandhi out of it,” 
There is a world of significance in tho warning 
of Professor Gilbert Murray: — 

“ Persons in power thould be very careful when they 
deal with a man who cares nothing for sensual 
pleasures, nothing for riches, nothing for comfort or 
praise or promises, but simply uetermines to do 
what ho believes to bo right. He is a dangerous and 
uncomfortable enemy because his body, which you 
can always conquer, gives you so little purchase upon 
his soul.” 
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.•LAW IN. THE GREAT 

BY 

THE HON. Mr. JUSTICE ODGERS. 


OME years ago while the world struggle 
was in progress, the present writer in this 
journal t deplored the sj^stematio infraction by 
jJift firirmans of some of the fundamental rules of 
International Law. 

To such a pass had this come that one was then 
tempted to ask if the labours of the great jurists 
of the past, in building up tho "fabric of Inter-, 
national Law, had not after all been in vain, and, 
whether w’e were not * thrown back on the 
primeval theory of brute fo];ee as the only 
governing power in the world. It did realljr 
seem that, when it came to the point, a system , 
of law which depended for its sanction only on 
the agreement and good sense of tho family of 
nations might after all fall to the ground and 
that rules of law based on humanitarian principles 
were of no avail in the great cpnilict tlum going 
on All the more welcome then is tbis^ book by a 
distinguished American I'rofessor, whicli re-states 
the Law, of Nations in detail on the nuajerous 
topics doalt^ with and which shows that tho law 
of Nations exists in spite of repeated and llngrant 
infractions of it. 

• • 

The question of responsibility for breach of the 
law in its numerous branches is most carefully 
dealt with, and the practice of the belligerents 
adopted in the great struggle atid their Explana- 
tions of their conduct are subjected to close 
analysis and comparison with the existing 
authorities. 

As will appear hereafter, the book, though a 
storehouse of leartiing, is not merely a lawyer’s 
book. For instance, the right to sue and recover 

* International Law and the Great Wa?\ by James 
Wilford Garnes^ Prerfessor of Political Science in the 
University of Illinois. Longmans Green & Co ,2 Vols, 

£. 3-12-0 net. London 1920. 

t “ The Legality of War , " The Indian Review for 
March 1916. 
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from alien enemies, the jeffect of war on oontracts, 
trade with* the enemy, are all subjects of deep 
interest to laerohants and all engaged in business, 
while the chapters on forhdddcui weapong, devast- 
ation, mines, submarines and aerial warfare and 
bombardments •and destruction of historical 
monuments are of the widest and most general 
interest, agid throw a lurid light on the crimes 
committed by our enemies in the late war. 

International La^ never was a mere, dry study 
of abstract principles, but to-ddy vivified as it is 
by its application to the greatest struggle the 
world has ever known, it is of the intensest living 
interest to all thinking men." 

• The Law of Nations has indeed been through the 
fier^ furnace, we hope and belieue that its prin- 
ciples stand to day on as surS a footing as ever they 
did. W e hope and believe l;hat the German maxim, 
thf^t the S’lcred principles of humanity must yield 
to “ whatever contributes to the attainment of the 
object of the war,” will never be accepted by the 
nations. 

The late struggle w/is a lasting and terrible 
example of warfare waged on fbe one side with 
one single object in view, regardless of all prin- 
ciples of law or dictates of humanity. 

Many of us hope that war in the^ future may 
become practically impossible, all of us believe 
that DO war wll ever be waged in future in the 
way in which warfare was conducted by our 
enemies 

Further, though the war is now sufiiciently 
distant to allo^ a much better and fairer perspec- 
tive of events than was possible before, it is 
possibly a self-satisfaction to kn(fw that or.e^s 
ii^ignation at the horrible outrages committed 
against women, children, prisoners and wounded 
at the time is, in practiciTly all instances, justified 
when tested by authority and legal principles, 
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'With these introductory remarks I paes to a 
more detailed exafttination of Professor Garner’s 
work. 

It is pertiaps ironical that the H^^ue Conven- 
tions cf 1899 and 1907, whose objnct was to 
control the condnct of belligerents in the interest 
of humanity, should have preceded comparatively 
closely the outbreak of a war ig which breaches 
of humanitarian principles were so flagrant. 

As the Law stood at the outbreak of the war, 
the Hague Convention of 1 899 was binding on , 
all the belligerents, that of TOO? (not having been 
ratified by all) was not, that is to aay it was not 
binding as such, but it was of course binding in 
BO far as it was decbirabory of the established ♦ 
principles of International 'Liw The justifi- 
cation for the. ipvasion of Belgium and the 
bombardment .of undefended coast to vns pift for,- 
ward by German^futists was that the Convention 
of 1907 was not binding; but the inviolability of 
neutral territory is a well established principle of 
law and the fact that the Convention embod3ing 
it is not technically binding, cannot affect the 
rule of law. 

The Declaration of London of 1909 dealing 

with war by sea was technically afirngitdd by both 

Great Biitain and France ar.d was therefore not ^ 

binding as such on the Allies d»iring the war, but 

in so farces it was merely declaratory of the 

existing law it was binding on them. 

» 

There fcollows a chapter on the treatment of 
enemy alieup, the learned author pointing out 
that previously those persons had either been 
allowed to withdraw or to coi^inuo their resi- 
dence on an outbreak of* war. 'Great Britain 
^SRcd an Aliens Restriction Act by which large 
powers were given to the Guveri^ment to regulate 
the movements of enemy aliens. Groat* Britain 
allowed Germans 7 jdays in which to have the 
country ; no Fucb petiod of giace was allowed by 
Germany. By an agreement for exchange of 
Qlvili^^s reached in 1917 Germany released QOQ 


or 700 British subjects ar (f Great^iitain about: 
7,000 German subjects, over 45 years of age. 

Owing to the strong su.vpicion enfertained 
against all Germans, even though naturalixed, 
and the intense anti-German feeling throughout 
the Empire, Great Britain adopted a policy of 
general internment in May J915. It was found 
that there were about 40^00 unnaturalized aliens 
in Great Britain at this time The same measures 
had been adopted by Fiance and Germany, earlier 
in the ^ar. 'These acts deserve notice as they are 
first instances of general internments of enemy 
aliens known Jn history. 

The ainount*of property owned in E gland by 
Germans at the outbreak .of the war was 
£96,000,000. 1* was of course important to pre- 

vent this property from being used agunst us 
and a Custodian of Enemy Property was appointed 
in England as in this country also. The Custodian 
held all property in his custody till the end of the 
war, *JThe treatment of enemy property by Great 
Britain, France, United States and Germany is 
compared and it emerges that Germany in the 
beginning took no action agains'; energy ^ropp^^-y 
or undertakings and that even when France pro- 
ceeded to sequestrate Gorman property, Germany 
only placed French property under supervision. 
Afterwards, however, Germa»»y inaugurated a 
system of compulsory administration which espe- 
cially in Alsace Lorraine amounted to “ spol’ation 
and confiscation.*' 

Of great intere.st and importance is the 
examination of the law ait to the rights of enemy 
aliens to arce s to the courts of an adversary. 
There is no principle of International Law by 
which such right is denied ; it is a matter deter- 
mined by the municipal law of each belligerent. 

Sir William Scott laid it down in the I/onp 
(1799) that except under pirticijilar cirouniktances 
the law of England is that the character of alien 
enemy carries with it p. disability to sue in our 
Courts. There is a dispute as to the meaning of 
Article 23 (4) of thejlaguo Convention of 190| 
: * 
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on the subject. The*" British and American view 
is that it is simply a limitation on the action of 
army commanders in the field ; the Continental 
view is opposite, i e , that an alien enemy is to 
have * locus standi ’ in the Courts of his 
adversary. • 

In Porter v. Fr^deubury (1915) 1 K. B. 

857 per Lord Reading 1^. C. J., the old Euglish 
rule was sustuinoJ, but in Princess Tkuni and 
Ta.ris V. Moffitt (1915) 1 Ch. 58 it was held that 
eflect of registration as an enemy ali^n was 
equivalent to a license to remain in the country, 
and subsequently in Schnjfenins v. Goldberg (19 IG) 
IK. B. 184 it was held that intefnment did not 
a fleet such an implied license and that the pi lintiti' 
could maintain an action. • 

It was established in liobinson and Co , v. Conti- 
nental jm (trance Co of Mannheim (1915) 1 K. B. 
155, that an enemy alien can defend an action 
brought against him an<l also prosecute an appeal. 

This decision has been cnticiaed as boihg in- 
consistent with the doctrine as to suspension and 
cancellation of contracts. Most of the French 
Courts allowed enemy aliens to sue and defend 
during the w«r, though there existed a view that 
the law of Franco was to the contrary. 

Professor Birthelemy, arguing for the modern 
view, stated it was the duty of the French Courts 
to “ preserve in the midst of the present storm 
the small flame that still burns at the end of the 
taper of internatioiiEil law”. 

The German practice suspended the right of all 
persons or coiqiorations llomicilod abread, but not 
those domiciled within the Empire. Enemy sub- 
jects were allowed to defend actions. 

Here*we may conveniently notice tho chapters 
on Trade with the Enemy, and the Etl'ect of War 
on Contracts. 

The common law rule is that all intercourse — 
at all events all commercial intercouree — is forbid- 
den. Residence or domicile or place of business 
and not nationality is the test of enemy character 
^for purposes of trade. 


As a matter of facl; tho prohibitiun is entirely a 
a matter of Municipal Law and does not belong to 
to the region of intcniatioriul l.iw at all. Follow- 
ing the more*cril'gh toned view with regard to the 
stitus of en<|my aliens before the Courts of the 
laud, our Courts during the war often ruled that 

* m 

persons of enemy nationality residing in Great 
Britain were not necessarily to be treated as 
enemies. 

Tho Biilish and French Governments however 
prcpirod ‘ bTick list*’ and prohibited their na- 
tionals from trading^ with persons on those lists 
even though the latter resided jn neutral coun- 
tries. 

'riie status of enemy -con trolled companies was 

* decided by tho Uo^uso of Lards in Continental 
Tyre and liubbiO' Co. v. Daimler and Co. (19 IG) 
2 A.il 507. 

The Otjriniin legislation wsyS;. for reasons that 
she boncii'ited largely froiurfsuch trade, much Jesa 
stringent. I^.ty iiioiits to enemy persons in necib- 
ral ebuntrios w.is not forbidden nOr the perform- 
ance of* contracts not requiring remittances of 
money. 

The decision of tho British Oaurfcs as to con- 
tracts was generally in accordance* with the rule 

, that alt intercourse with the enemy is prohibited. 

• As to contracts outstanding at the outbreak of 
the ^ar, the rule was to tve:'.t them as suspended 

. till the war was over, and tlic^y could not be sued 
on till then, bub*sucli contracts wore treated as 
dissolved if their porforinuico iuvolvW trading 
with the enomy. . • 

Partnerships botwoGn British and enemy 
subjects were treated as automatic illy dissolved by 
the outbreak of the war. 

.France treated all contracts entered into after 
the outbreak of 1)ho war with enemy subjects as 
nuir and void. The German law contained no 
general prohibition. • 

To return to a review of the subjects proper to 
International Law, the tfuthor doj^ls with the 
treat meiit of enemy merchant vessels in 1>elJiger% 
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ent ports at the oj^tbreak cf the war. The old 
practice was coaflscation, the modern practice is 
to allow a period f iiuie within which co depart. 
This rule is embodied in the HMgue C(>nvention of 
1907, and the right of conhscation might now be 
considered to be a{>oli8hed but for the fact that 
the article of the Convention was not legally 
binding on any of the belligerent^. Both German 
and British ships were detained in consequence of 
the German Government having refused to allow 
British vessels in German ports time within which 
to depart. u 

The case of ‘the Chili was , the first Prize 
Court case heard in the English Courts since the 
Crimean War and the decree in that case was for 
detention of the vesLel. The. French practice was 
to condemn ships captured on the high seas and 
which had sailed from their last port befor/e the 
outbreak of the. ^^ar. France held that the 
article of the Hague Convention was not binding. 
The United States of America took posbession of 
many of the Giirman vessels found in its ports at 
the time when the U. S. A. came into the war. 
it may be remembered that many of these ^ had 
been disabled hy their crews to prevent their 
being made use. of by the enemy. 

The Peace Conference distributed the German < 
vessels captured in enemy ports amongst the * 
belligerents. , 

The general right of a belligerent to requisition 
ships had previous to the war nvver been asserted. 
The right of ‘ angary', as it was called and which 
arose in the * Middle Ages, was limited to ships 
within the jurisdiction of the country exercising 
the right and then only for purposes of transport. 

The Privy Council in the case of the Zamora 
(Trehern Cases II 26) held that a belligerent has 
by International Law the ri^ht to requisition 
ships or goods in the custody of the Prize doui t, 
provided that the vessel or goods are urgently 
needed for the defence of the realm or prosecution 
of the war ; also thi;t there is a real question to 
. he tri^, so that an order for im medial release 


would be improper. Lastly application must be 
made to a Pr z3 Court to determine whether, 
under the circumstances of the case, the right is 
exercisable. It may be remomboied that Great 
Britain and the U, S. 'A in 19 18 obtained, by 
agreement with the Butch Government, the use 
of a large number of Dutch vessels, amounting to 
one million tons, lying in American ports. The 
Dutch refused to carry out the agreement as 
Germany refused immunity to such vessels, which 
were to be used as relief ships for Belgium and 
Switzerland. The Governments then seized the 
vessels, under-their rights by International law, 
With regaTd to transfers of merchant vessels from 
a belligerent to a neutral flag, as to which there 
wore several instUnces just before the outbreak 
of war, the question turned upon whether the 
purpose of the transfers were to defeat the lights 
of the belligerents. The ^English rule is that 
such transfers are valid if they are hona fide and 
completely perfected neutral purchases, on the 
gtound that ships are as much legitimate objects 
of trade ' as any other form of merchandize, the 
onus being on the purchaser to pro'^e his hona 
fides. 

The Declaration of London (not binding on the 
beHigerents) created a new test, viz , that the 
transfer must not be made with a view of reliev- 
ing the ship of liability to capture. An inter- 
esting question arises as to what rule ought to 
have been applied in the case of the Dacia which 
involved the question of the right of a neutral to 
purchase after the outbreak of war a vessel not 
only fl>ing a neutral flag but owned by a company 
of belligerent nationality and to transfer it to a 
neutral registry. 

The Dacia was a German vessel which took 
refuge in an American port in order to avoid 
capture. Jt is a question whether the sale of 
the vessel could, under the circumstances, be said 
to be with the object of avoiding capture and 
further whether the Declaration of London was 
ever meant to apply to transfers in neutral 
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ports. The British Government abrogated 
Article 57 of the Ddclaration of London which 
protected vessels navigated under a neutral flag 
and laid down that, when it was established that 
a ship flying a neutral flag was in fact the pro- 
perty of an enemy, the ship should bo consideiod 
as an enemy ship. , 

Under the declaration numerous German 
vessels flying noutiiil flags were captured. The 
converse case of the sale or transfer by a belliger 
ent of his war vessels to a neutral i*a illustrated by* 
the sale of the Gorman cl uiaais yOvaben and Breslau* 
to Turkey shortly aftef the outbneuk of the war. 

In the older cases {e.y , thb Georgia) such 
transfers were always pronounced to be illegal, 
and there is no doubt that the transfer of the 
German cruisers was also illegal. 

Thus far our author may be thought to bo 
somewhat legal and*technical, but the second pait 
of the first volume of his work is devoted to 
subjects which can hardly fad to aPrest the 
interest of the layman equally with that of the 
lawyer. Ifo says “ a fact which difl’erentiated the 
late war from all others of the past was the variety 
of new and* ingenious instruments of destruction 
employed by the contending belligerents.” 

He first proceeds to examine the charges and, 
counter-churgo.s as to the use of expanding and 
explosive bullets, sometimes called Dum-dum 
bullets. Such weapons are forbidden by the Hague 
Convention of 1899 which was binding on the 
belligerents. The use of asphyxiating and 
poisonous gases is the 'next subject dealt with. It 
was first employed in April 1915 by the Germans 
at the second battle of Ypres — with what deadly 
results we know, — soldiers died slow torturing 
deaths owing to this method of German warfare. 

The use of projectiles with the sole object of 
the dififusion of^ asphyxiating gases was forbidden 
by the Hague Convention of 1899, and it is 
possible that the Germans might have denied 
that what they did — diffusing gases by means of 
the wind— was within the Convention » On 


the other hand the intention of the Convention 
most probably was to prohibit ^ the use of such 
gases fn toto. The motto of the Germans however 
being, as stated above, that everything necessary 
to attain t|^e objects of the war was legitimate, it 
follows that considerations of humanity could find 
no place in such a code. There is no doubt what- 
ever as to the unlawfulness of their employment 
of shells charged with asphyxiating gas, which 
the Germans admitted were being used by them. 
Even theii the Germans affected to defend the 
use of such shells^ by stating that their sole 
purpose was not the diffusion pf asphyxiating or 
poisonous gases, the emission of the gases being 
merely incidental to the explosion of the shell. 

Another barbarous method was the employment 
of li([uid file used especially in hand to- hand or 
trench warfare. • Thu effedt * was deadly, the 
victims being sometimes cgmpieteiy burnt up. 
The use of poison has ^ways been abhorred in 
civilized warfare, but that fact did not prevent the 
Germans from using it to poison wells in South 
West; Africa, it is of course within a belliger- 
ent s rights to cut ofl* the water supply of his 
enemy ^s army, but the pojsoning of wells 

is directed not only against (he armed forces 

• • 

>of the enemy but also against the peaceful civilian 
population, whose protection is thp first care of a 
civilized system of law. 

Of deep interest is the chapter on* the German 
practice of taking and using hostages and also 
that on devast.xtion. The German invasion of 
France and Belgium was marked by such flagrant 
breaches of the law that language almost fails one 
in desciibing their atrocity. The practice of taking 
hostages is ancient, but it was last used in the 
Franco- German War 1870-71, whei\the Germans, 
as ill the late wftr, used hostages for the proteo- 
tiSu of troop trains. ^This was only one of the 
purposes for which Germany employed hostages 
in the late war. They were used to insure 
obedience, to prevent Germans from being fired 
on, add as security for payment of contributions 
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In ver^ miny cases hostages wore shot, wherejs 
the better opinion, is that bhstages should at worst 
be treated as prisoners of war. 

As to de vacation, what are we to say as to the 
devastation of Fiance, the looting, of cities, 

churches, town halls, unit^ersities, libraries and 

• • 

historic mansions ? In the words of our author 
the territory evacuated was, according to German 
accounts themselves, converted into a veritable 
waste and left an * empire of death’. There 
cannot be a shadow of a doubt on the evidence 
that vengeance and not military necessity was the 
guiding impulse qf our enemies. Absolutely 
useless are the precepts of the Hague Convention 
as to the preservation of historic monuments 
when a belligerent isr.set on a career of pillage, 
and wanton destruction. It must be borne in 
mind that the immensely greater p'lrt of ^the 
destruction wrought. to historic monuments etc. 
by the Germans was dene after they had taken 
possession of the place. 

it was not dotie in the course of a bombard- 
ment in order to get such possession, when inhere 
might be some excuse for destruction which was 
unavoidable as part of the general operations. 

' It must suffice here to mention the burning of 
the University of Louvain, in September 1914, • 
with all the priceless tieasures of its library, the 
destruction of Rheims Cathedral and the ancient 
Cloth Hall ali Ypres, the damage to churches in 
Venice by Austrian aviators — ,18 outstandirfg 
examples of* these crimes. A more appalling 
campaign, because it was ^directed against 
the sick and the wounded, was the systematic 
bombardment of hospitals, and the sinking of 
hospital and relief ships. Our author stigmatizes 
this as * the oibe charge against the Germans thq 
truth of which is beyond all Ijuestion.* The 
German excuse for the sinking of hospital ships 
was generally that the^ were in fact being used 
for military piuposes. If so the proper and legal 
ft oi nr*** was to yisit the Ahip and inspect its true 
Oharabterl sink hospital ships without doing 


this and without giving notice is sheer murder. 
As to relief ships, these had commissions from the 
Belgian Relief Commission and in nearly all cdses 
carried safe conducts issued on behalf of the 
German Government, This however made no 
diilorence to the Germans. • 

Mines first begitn to play p.irt in warfare in 
the Rustfian- Japanese war, |but the late war saw 
an immense increB.se in their employment. The 
Germans not only scattered mines indisctimi- 
fiately alqng trade routes bufc advanced the oiost 
dangerous doctrine that jlargo tracts of the open 
sea were war zoiir.s. There is no need to enlarge 
on the immense' danger to neutral trade thus 
brought about. The policy of Germany was to 
isolate England and* the northern ports of France 
and to starve them out. On Februar) 4th, 191.5, 
Germany declared the waters surrounding Great 
Britain and Ireland to be within the seat of war, 
and that it would endeavour to destroy any enemy 
merchant vessel within that zon^. This purport- 
ed to be in retaliation for the British blockade of 
the North Sea, the object of which was to prevent 
the German Grand F.eet from coming*^ out and 
which effectively did so. 

The object of the Germans was destruction, — 
, nothing is said as to this in the British declara- 
' tion. The right to destroy enemy merchantmen 
is of course well recognised in International Law 
under certain exceptional conditiofis, the ordinary 
rule is that such ships should bd Captured and 
brought into a Prize Court for adjudication. 
The employment of submarfhes made it impossible 
to provide for the safety of passengers and crews, 
or to place a prize crew on board a captured 
eneany merchintman, but this is no justification 
for a breach of the law. The only explanation is to 
be found in the ruthless pursuit by the Germans 
of the * military object ’ and their carelessness as 
to how that abject was attained. 

In January 1917 Germany went further and 
proclaimed the whole of the North Sea, including 
the waters round the British Isles, the sea westi*^ 
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ward from France and England for about 500 
miles and southward to within a few miles of the 
coast of Spain— in all about 1,000,000 square 
miles Certain narrow lines of safety (?) were 
provided for neutral stripping, under most strin- 
gent conditions, which, "if violated, exposed the 
neutrals to destiu(;^ion. 

The Dutch Gjvernisient protested — and rightly 
— ‘ that it was contrary to the law of Nations to 
declare a region which h\ reason pf its vast extent 
could not effectively be made a sphere «of imme- 
diate military operation^ to be a militar} zone.* 

These proclamations of war z u.^s start (niite a 
novel principle in international ' law. The 
presumption is in favour of the freedom of the 
seas ; the necessities of wai' may operate to 
convert a portion of the high sea-^ which is the 
theatre of im media tr) military operatioiijs into a war 
zone ; but it cannot T)e the right of a belhgeront 
to appropriate a portion of the high seas and close 
them to the navigation of reutral vessels* 

Another absoi bing topic is that of submarine 
warfare which pla} ed such a conspicu. us [)art in 
tlie late war. Tlio fii'st outstvinding instar.ee of 
the method of emplo 3 ing this agency was the 
sinking of the Lusitania in May 1915 by wiiii h 
1,200 persons were drowned, 115 of them being* 
American citiz^^ns who were then nrutml The * 
Lusitania was a trading passenger vessel. She 
was not armed and there is no proof that she 
carried a large quantity of ammunition as con- 
tended by Germany. 

I have said above that enemy merchantmen 
may be destroyed under certain circumstances ; 
not only did these circumstaiicos not exKst in the 
submarine warfare waged by Germany but the 
treatment of the passengers and crews was in 
many instances most brutal. Not only was no 
p^ovi^ion madet for their safety as required by 
law, bub they were often fired on and murdered 
when straggling in the water or set adrift in 
open b ats with no q^iance of rescue. A glarirtg 
instance of German atrocity was the deliberate 


drowning of thirty- eight neutrals of the crew of 
the British steamer Belgian Prince in July 1917. 

Certain of the larger merchant vessels were 
armed dui^ng the war and their status gave rise 
to a certain amount of discussion-— as it bad not 
been fixed by InternationaL Law. \]^eie they 
subject to the rules applied to ships of war or 
those applied to ordinary sailing vessels ? The 
U. S A. Government at first decided to treat 
merchantmen armed solely for defensive purposes 
as belonging to the latter category ; later the 
test applied was whether or no the ship carried a 
‘ commission of war’, the pr^Fumption beirg in 
favour of an innocent character. The Germans 
of course protested and declared that ships 
armed either for defence or offence were warships 
qnd would be sunk as ^such. The British 
instructions were that such am ament was to be 
for purposes of defence only*.* ‘As already pointed 
out, Oonn iny did not visit or search any vessels 
and accordingly took no steps to verify their 
presumption that all such ships were armed for 
offtini*e only. There seems ' to be no distinction 
between a mercliantrriHn who rehi.'‘t^ atti.ek ni.d a 
civilian who on land arms hinfself to brat ( ff an 
invader, • • 

• A case which caused widespread feelings of 
horror was the execution r f Ciptain Fryatt of the 
Br9,sseh. His ship was unarmed and he tried to 
ram the submarine which approached his vessel in 
Older to save the latter and the lives of the 
passengers on boaid Captain Fryatt ft II into the 
hands of the Gerin’ans who treated him not as a 
prisoner of war but as a pirate and he was shot. 

The pr notice tl^e past allowed any merchant- 
man armed or unarmed to resist attack and the 
German defence that “ the Brussels "being unarm- 
ed was not embodied in the armed forces *’ was no 
excuse ns it does not follow that even though 
armed it would have been * so embodied. In fact, 
the presumption is the other way. The act of 

Captain Fryatt was plainly one of self-defence 
• • 
and bis execution a plain act of judicial murder. 
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With regard to himbardment, the Htgue Con- 
ventioDS prohibit the bombardment of cifciefl, vil- 
lages, habitations or buildings which r\re undefend- 
ed. We all remember the bombard inont of Madras 
by the Smden^ and the numerous 'air raids in 
England* as also the bombardment of numerous 
towns on the east coast of England. Does the pre- 
sence of fortification^ a few soldiers or a land 
battery make a place a defended place ? The better 
opinion seems to answer this in the n<i*gative — the 
fact of resistance is the test and therefore there 
was no excuse for the bombardment of those places, 
the result of whicfe was the killing of many women 
and children. In all cases wherever po'^sible notice 
should be given. The truth is the Gormans paid no 
attention to the difference becween defended and 
undefended places , and even though there may 
have been legitimate objects of attack in* these 
places, such as ammunition dumps, military stores, 
barracks or batteries, this furnishes no excuse for 
the indiscriminate bombarding of an entire town 
to destroy everything and everybody in it. 

Ijastly with regard to aerial warfare, the first 
aerial raid was by a Z^'ppelin «ir ship on the 25th 
August 1914 over Antwerp. Raids over England 
were very common from 1915 to 1917 when they 
practically ceased, apparently because the Germans ^ 
wore at length convinced that no military advan- 
tage was gained thereby. 

\t the time of the Hague C inferenc*' in 1899 
this method of warfare had hardly come irtto 
existence. In 1907 bombardment of undefendel 
places was forbidden by ‘any means whatevei'. 
This no doubt covered attacks by aeroplanes and 
there is some reason for saying Aiat it was merely 
declaratory of the existing law. To be ‘defended* 
against aerial attacks, a place must of cou^^c be 
specially fitted with anti-aircraft artillery and the 
presence of. ordinary troops, land batteries etc. will 
not affect the question. 

Another question is what are the righfs of 
neutrals to prevent belligerent airpraft from flying 
over their‘ territories ? 


Holland was naturally the neutral to suffer 
most from the aviators from both siaes, but she 
does not seem to have protested till 1915 after 
the Germans had systematically violated her 
neutrality by passing over the country on their 
way to and from raids on England. The 
neutrality of Denmark, Nqrway, and Sweden 
was likewise violated at various times. 
The question has been debated as to how far the 
air is the subject of sovereignty at all. Can 
states control passage through the air above their 
states absolutely or wdthin a certain height; again 
have they absolute or limited sovereignty over 
the air always subject to the right of free passage 
for aviators? Each viewc has distinguished 
adherents, but practically all writers are now 
agreed that neutrals have the right to forbid 
belligerent aircraft from flying over their territory 
and marginal waters. 

The legality of the aeroplane as an instrument 
of warfare was Considered by the Institute of Inter- 
national Liw in 1911. Many eminent jurists 
thought u**© ought to be restricted to making 
observation", cirrying despatches, reconnoitring 
and the like, — and that it should lu.t be used as a 
military machine Professor Holland was for 
prhhibiting its use altogetlier. 

The rule finally adopted by the Institute was 
to recognizti aerial wnrrare only on condition 
that it involved no greater danger to the non- 
combatant population than the recognised methods 
of warfare by sea or land. 

The German practice during the war of flying 
far behind the lines and dropping bombs on towns 
inhabited ouly by peaceful citizens was undoubted- 
ly unlawful, and the British and French were 
compelled to adopt measures of reprisal. After 
the demonstration in the late war of the 
utility of the aeroplane as a machine of destruc- 
tion one must take leave to doubt if future 
belligerents Will be content to restrict its uses to 
non-destructive purposes only. 

[To be concluded in the next issue.] 
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I. By Mr. a. B. LATTHE, m. l. a. 

N ot SING would strike a student of consti- 
tutional progress as achieved by the Indian 
Legislature so much as the lack of org misation 
and com non purpose amin^ the Indian members 
of the two chambers «ov sitting in D^lhi. The 
members seem to stand Sach by himself. There is 
no allegiance to a common leader. There are no 
common principles on which the elected members 
seem to work. What they do is on the *lines of 
the old council which had none of the powers and 
opportunities that we now have. * M my of us^ 
unfortunately, do not realise it ourselves. There* 
is still the old appeal to the Government to do this 
or that and, when it fuiln, the same old readiness, 
to withdraw the proposal or accppt a* com promise. 

I think Sir \\’'illiam Vincent w s right when he 
said that the Assembly had far greater powers in 
its possession than ever it was the intention of 
either Mr. Montagu or Lord Chelmsford to confer 
upon it. At any rate, the Assambly has far 
gre.ater powers than many of its members are 
prepared to use. This is not so because of any 
absence of desire to wield authority. But 
wbat is wanting is the absence of readiness and 
preparedness which are presupposed in a consti- 
tutional Government. I have not forgotten that 
our present Cibinet is an irremovable, and there- 
fore, an irresponsible, executive But I do ’think 
that we cannot exercise the functions of an 
opposition effectively-— and that is all that 
we can at present aspire to do until we, the 
elected members, hr come a solid party able to 
give gctf>d fight on essential points, to utilise 
the splendid opportunities for self-nssertion 
which the constitution has opened to us and 
thus to draw nearer and nearer the time 
when the irremovable Cabinet becomes in fact, 
if not even in name, responsible to our 
electors. The fault lies primarily with the power 
behind us, the electors on whom we ultimately 
depend. Do they 8 e 4 |l us to O^lhi with any 


definite purpose in view ? Supposing we interpret 
their wishes in a certain way and refuse to allow 
things that do not accord with these Vishes, are 
we sure that^ when we go back to our masters in 
the electorates, they will understand the issue 
involved and vote on a principle or policy ? 
The consciousness that the power behind the 
representatives is not a self-conscious, trained 
and organised powefi that, on a dissolution, 
those representatives may not, without any 
fault of theirs or any*defect in their prinoiple, get 
a mandate from their constituencies — it is this that 
must unnerve the legislators in their attempt to 
assert themselves. The irresponsible executive 
fully understands this and thinks much too lightly 
of •the opposition. If we have parties in the 
pountl'y which would educate the electors on 
questions which are dealt witll l)y thd Legislature 
and would elect members with a definite pro- 
granjme to be worked out by t|;^em, I am sure, 
even under the present constitution, our Legis- 
lature *oan accomplish considerably more than 
what it has done as }et. 

. IL- By An “ I.C.S/’ 

/iMlE keynote of the Assembly is self-ooncen- 
X tration. It regards itself as the dominant 
* feature of the administration. Jts guiding 
maxim is * L etat, cest moi\ Whenever Govern- 
ment has attempted to force its policy on the 
members, it has failed The Assembly may be 
guided ; it refuses' to be driven. The tactics 
which have invariably paid, have been to leave a 
matter to be ifecided by its good sense.* In 
failing to recognise this fact, — in applying 
repression without first consulting the Assembly, — 
Government has recently committed a tactical 
blunder. 

For the same reason, the* Assembly will brook 
no interference by the Council of State. 
will not; admit inferiority of statifs. 1|6 self- 
respect impelled it tg demaad allowatioes 
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to those paid to Members of the other House and 
the right to be staled ‘Honourable’ Joint 
Committees on finance bills are not regarded 
with favour because on them the Assembly would 
not have a preponderant vote. Though the 
question ^ of ezcluaive financial control wns skil- 
fully sidetracked by Mr. Hailey, it promises to 
be as contentious an issue in the Indian as it 
once was in the British Ijegislature. The right 
to withhold supplies is a most potqpt weapon 
and the Members are of opinion that they alone 
are entitled to wield it, 

If it will not brook interference Ijy the Council 
of State, it is hardly to be supposed that the 
Assembly views with equanimity the position of 
the British Legisluture. Under the present 
Constitution, the Indian Executive is responsible 
to Parliament. Repeated efforts have been made 
to alter this state' of affairs. On 19 1-22, 
Mr K. 0. Neogy moved a resolution to the effect 
that Standing Committees elected by the Mem- 
bers of the L'^giskture, be a8.sociated with the 
different depirtments of the Government of 
India, other than the Army and the Foreign and 
Politic \1 Dipa it merits. The motioi. was strongly 
opposed by the Government, but was carried by 
40 to 30 As such Committees exist io many of the 
Provinces and as they are not inconsistent with 
the Constitution, it is probable that ^ IFact will 
be given to the resolution. The Members will be 
elected by the most powerful parfy or group, and 
as there ma}' be trouble in the Rouse if their 
advice is disregarded, the i ffrict of the resolution 
will be to centre in the Assembly a portion of 
the ccntrol over the Executive hifherto exercised 
^by Parliament. 

The tendency to become self-centred is also 
reflected in the policy of making India self- 
contained. The Members are strongly protection- 
ist. They had no objection to raising import 
duties toll pot cent. Cotton twist, yarn and 
the Uk^ would ceitainly have been transferred 


from the free to the ^taxed lists had it not been 
feared that the poor hand- loom weaver would 
Buffer. 

Not only was the House ^ desirous of increasing 
import duties as a whole, but it showed a 
tendenc}', which may become more marked here- 
after, to make the foreigner pay heavily for 
India’s raw products. The export duties on 
rice, jute, hides and tea were not only maintained, 
but an attempt was made to expand the list. 
This policy of making India self-contained by 
taxing both imports and exports, if pushed to 
its logical conclusion, will tend ultimately to 
destroy India’s foreign trade. 

On the other hand, the import of silver was 
not restricted, it suited the rich milb owner to 
have cheap silver and a low rupee. Besides, 
there was a vague idea in the air that silver was 
the national metal. Indian eelf-respect demanded 
that it should not be taxed. 

The same idea, imperfectly expressed flS3et, 
is probably responsible for the failure to take 
decided action to stabilise exchange. As silver 
is the national metal, there is no uiecpasity to 
link it to gold which is a foreign standard of 
valu^. 

In dealing with the Army, the same tendency 
to make the country self contained may be 
noticed. The Committee app »inted to consider 
the Khher Report repudiated the attempt to 
subordinate the Indian Army to the Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff The Army is to be, as 
far as possible, a purely Indian Army, officered 
by Indians and existing for Indian rather than 
Imperial purposes 

In this connection, it is interesting to note 
that the Anglo Indian is trying to identify 
himself with Indians. Para XV of the Commit- 
tee’s report, which was inspired by Col. Gidrey, 
is as follows : — 

“ This Assembly recommends to the Governor- 
General in Council tbat An^lo Indians ^hoi;t4 b^ 
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included in Hhe terms * Indian Subjects ’ or 
* Indians ’ wherever such -terms occur in the 
above resolution.” 

But the policy of the Indian Members is to 
replace the Anglo-Indian. They prefer an 
indigenous to a semi-foreign agency. This 
tendency to make the country self-contained or 
independent of the*Anglo- Indian is noticeable in 
several resolutions ancTin questions Nos. 155, 155, 
157, 232, 233, 269, 276, 369, 382, 383, 384, 
385, 416, 420, 425, 430, 449, and 450. 

This brings us to the European himself. The« 
non-oflicial Members have so far refrained from 
forming a party. They recognii^e the justice of 
Indian aspirations. They mix with Indians on 
perfectly equ»l terms. Th^ are liked and 
respected. As business men in an assembly of 
lawj^ers, their commercial acumen is admired. 
They are invariably listened to with attention! 
Their deprecation of the attitude assumed by 
the Amp thill — Sydenham party has earjled for 
them a lasting place in the regard of the Indian 
Members. In spite of all this, they have exer- 
cised coQipAi'«^tively little influence upon the 
policy of iJiiG House. They have carried no 
motion of importance. They are essentially an 
exotic product. Popular as they are, the;'e is 
only a narrow niche for them in the self-contain- 
ed edifice which is under construction. 

Somewhat similar is the position of the 
Muhammadans. Their ablest representative is 
unfortunately dead. An idea is afloat that they 
are inadequately reffresented both as regards 
numbers and ability. More cosmopolitan than 
other Indians, with extensive overseas trade, with 
interests centering on Mecca rather than on 
Delhi, they are bound eventually to come into 
conflict with the self-centred policy of the 
Hindus. A rapprochement between them and 
the Europeans or Parsees is a possibility. 

An attempt has been made to form parties. 
But it is personality that counts rather than 


policy. Amongst the Madras Members, Sir 
Sivaswami Iyer has attracted attention. But 
jealousy of Madras intellectuality is a feature 
which majy have to be reckoned with. The 
superiority of the Rt. Hon. V. S. Siinivasa Sastriar 
in the Council of State was unchallenged. It is 
hardly likely that Madras •will be alio wed to 
dominate both Chambers. 

In the Botnbay section, Mr, Jtemnadas 
Dwarkadass has created some stir. A 30 urig man 
in an assembly of elders, he has little prospect 
of advancement in the present House though he 
may go far in them* which come after. 

In the opposite camp to Mr. Jamnadas Dwarka- 
dass is Dr. Gour, A Rajput by extraction, he 
has many of the characteristics of his caste. 
Napoleonic in ap*pearance, blunt in manner, 
forceful in his aggressiveness*, indefatigable in 
planning a campaign, his influendU is considerable 
in the democratic or advanced party. In his 
Civil Marriage policy and in his support of a bill 
to podify Hindu Law, he is in Qoufliot with the 
more orthodox elements of the House. 

At times adverse criticism has been burled at 
the House. The Members are accused of being 
too introspective — too self-centred. They forget 

to be imporiat. Patriotism occasionally becomes 
*parochial and policy provincial. Even transferred 
subjects are not immune from discussion. 

S ut if the House fails, it will not be by a 
lict with the provinces. It will be because 
it is not sufliciently self-centred. It has forgotten 
to* dominate the proletariat. It is permitting 
the growth of a rival force. Whilst* it thraslies 
the Government, it loaves Mr. Gandhi and the 
Khilafat party severely alone. It has neglected 
the advice of the poet — 

“ T® thine *own self be true 
And it must follow ns the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 

• Should a Round Table Conference *tako*place, it 
is only natural tt suppose that Mr. Gandhi will 
instst upon the disi^olution of an assembly of 
lawyers and businessmen which, according to 
him, is not representative, which is only spasmodi- 
cally in sympathy with his cult of the 
and the Obarka. * 



totiTiCAt Parties ik iKDIa 

BY 

Mr. B. R. KUMAR, b. a. (Oxon) 


T he birth of the Damocratic Party is a wel- 
come ^eign of the recognition by some 
members of the Assembly of the supreme value 
of political parties in a popular form of Govern- 
ment on which the country is entering to-day. 
Every form of Government must^neoessarily have 
a motive foroe. In a Monarchy this force is the 
personal will of the Monarch ; in an Aristocracy 
it is the win of a faction ; in a Democracy it is the 
will of the majority of the vbtcrs. But the va&t 
number of voterd in the modern State cannot 
directly express their will ; They must have a 
smaller intermediary body. And such a body is 
provided by the organisation of the party system. 
One might even affirm, that, 'as the very funda* 
mental principlea of a Mo'narchy or an AristocAacy 
preclude the exisWnue of parties, so popular 
Oovernment, by its very' nature, pre-supposes their 
existence in however rudimentary a form in the 
beginning. In a personal form of Government, 
there can be no toleration or recognitfon of 
diffei^nces of opinion in politics. So long as 
** L’etat, o’est m6i ”, there can be no place for 
parties. But popular Government by «. making 
the Oovernment impersonal, and basing it on the 
support of the masses of the citizens, scattered 
over a vast^ country-— as is the case to- day — 
necessitates the existence of parties to interpret, 
guide and give e0ect to the will of the political 

sovereign. 

_ • 

Thus, the party system is* the result of the 
same causes that gave birth to Representative 
Institutions, and the two go haiuLin hand. In 
ancient Athens where the voters all met to frame 
their laws and chose their rujers — who were 
merely the agents to carry out the will of the 
ditiisns embodied in tht laws — there never 
existed any parties. 'But as soon as Repre- 
iifmtative Institutions ^^In to flourish in the 


West, parties also make their appearance, and the 
more popular the Government becomes, the strong- 
er also becomes the strength and organisation 
of parties. The mor^ extensive the suifiage, 
the greater the interest taken by the voters 
in political questions, greater also became the 
need for an agency to control and guide his 
vote. 'Withouj; some such ogency, which at once 
guides anid carries out the will of the voter, it is 
impossible to conceive of- Representative Govern- 
ment. The vei^y impossibility of all the citizens 

r 

being able to use their powers directly, must be a 
sufficient justification for the existence of an agent 
to whom these powers may be delegated in trust. 

In words memorable for all time, Burke has 
given the definition of party as ** a body of men 
united for promoting by their joint endeavours 
the national interest upon some particular princi- 
pie in which they are all united.^’ This indeed in 
a high ideal, and at once distinguishes party from 
faction. The fact that personal and selfish inte- 
rests may, and do, perhaps, enter into the forma- 
tion of parties, does not detract from this ideal. 

Men who sincere^^ believe in their politics, must 
' inevitably take the best means to reduce them to 
practice. Hence they must form connections 
with others who think alike, in order that, by 
their joint eilorts, they might get control of the 
machinery of Government and thus put their 
principles into practice. 

The raiaon d*etre of a party — its function to act 
as a vehicle through which the voters may express 
their wishes— is perhaps its most important func- 
tion. As such, the party which forms the majority 
in the Legislature, controls the executive machi- 
nery through its committee— the Cabinet — and 
can thus reduce its principles to practice. And 
the more perfect the vehicle, the more will it 
respond to the permanent ' wishes of the voterii 
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It was Rousseau, who made the acute remark that 
the people of Eogland think they are free, but 
they are really slaves ; they are free only at the 
time of the general election. This was true of 
England at that time, because the voters had 
little control over their representatives, once they 
had elected them. But with the growth of 
political coDSciousnels among the masses, no 
party to-day would dare to turn a deaf ear to the 
behests of its voters. 

But, besides this natural function of a party, it 
being a living organism, it^has come, in the course 
of time, to attend to other functions which at one 
time were left unattended or l£ft to private, 
agency. Perhaps the most important of these 
functions have been the two t>f promotion by 
argument of their principles, and the carrying of 
elections.” Both these functions go hand in hand^ 
Each party realising the value of capturing every 
possible vote, endeavours to bring within its own 
ranks the largest number of voters. A vigorous 
programme of political propaganda is carried 
on among the voters, especially at the time of 
elections, ^ach party issues its party programme, 
both the press and the platform are fully utilised 
to capture the votes of the largest number 
of voters. The political education which is thus 
diffused among the masses of the voters, is the 
most valuable asset of the electioneering propa- 
ganda, and may well excuse soiiyB of its ^ evils. 
As Viscount Bryce points out in “ Modern 
Democracies ”, party strife is a sort of education, 
for those willing to recieve instiuction, and 
something soaks through even to the less interest- 
ed or thoughtful electors. The parties keep a 
ifttion’s mind alive, as the rise and fall of the 
sweeping tide freshens the water of long ocean 
inlets 

The task of carrying on elections involves the 
choice of candidates, and funds to defray their 
szpenses. With the increasingly bigger siae of 


constituencies, and the greater interest which 
voters take in politics, the election of an Indepen- 
dent will become more and more difficult. 

The birtl^ of the Democratic Party in IndUi 
therefore, is none too soon. One of the most 
disastrous results of the Non- Co-operation move- 
ment has been the check which it htfs given 
to the formation and growth of political 
parties in the 'Councils. •The solidarity and 
the strength of the old and real Congress 
party, which might have swamped the Councils, 
captured the positions of Ministers, and, thus 
entrenched, fought hard for securing further 
rights, were imp&ired when many prominent mem- 
bers kept away from the Councils. Those who 
did enter the Councils were further hampered in 
all their attempts at reforms by the destructive 
activities of the ^on- Co operators. Faced with 
the prospects of anarchy on the ofie hand and a 
Government pledged to fyll^responsible Govern- 
ment on the 0 |)iher, it is no wonder that, for the 
tinieabeing, ideas of fighting for •further rights 
have to be put somewhat in the background, and 
%11 energy utilised to save the very fabric of the 
State. 

Further, no party can have any.strength or life 
• • 

unless it has the support of an appreciable number 
of voters. The membeis of the Councils realise the 
weakness of their position in this direction. They 
cannot press their demands on the Covernment 
beccruse, as a mender of the Government told the 
Council ill Bengal, '* the Honourabld Members 
represent nobody but themselves.” it is a most 
tragic fact that the enthusiasm which ought to 
have been behindi the Council Members is running 
amock in destructive channels. 

There is another reason for heartily, welcoming 
the advent of the* Democratic Party* The fact 
has to be grasped early enough that the next 
general election which will take place at the end 
of 1923 will call for vigorous work in the various 
constituencies in the couiftry on ^ magnitude 
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hitherto undreamt of, and for a considerablo time 
preceding it. ^ In this respect the Non- Co- 
operators who, with whatever motive, have been 
very active ^in the work of influencing the masses, 
have so far as entry into the Councils is concern- 
ed, a very considerable advantage over those who 
now odbupy them. Signs are already manifest 
that amongst the leaders of the Non- Co- 
operation movemenf, there are many who 
regard the boycott of the Councils as a political 
blunder of the first magnitude, *lt may be 
taken as a practical certainty, that Mr. 
Gandhi’s views regarding the futility of Councils, 
either from a moral or a political* standpoint will 
not supervene at the time of the next election. 
There, of course, Remains the question which no * 
amount of foresight can help to solve, whether 
Non- Oo- opera tio*n Will be a living force two years 
hence, or whether .the gulf between the Co- operas 


tors and the Non -Co- operators which gapes so 
large at present will have been completely closed. 
But assuming that present tendencies in politics 
will continue to play their part, either in an 
aggravated or diminished form, it becomes plain 
that those who would enter the Councils next 
time should begin now to marshal their forces. 
Without entering into a detailed criticism of the 
programme of the x)emocrutic Party, it may be 
said that the mere formation of the party is a step 
in the flight* direction. Whether it makes itself 
felt in the decisions of the Assembly or not, will 
depend entirely on the inherent soundness of its 
programme and the amount of party loyalty and 
discipline di8pla}ed by the members. But at all 
events if it would compel the creation of a rival 
party, and thus bring into play the forces which 
now lie rather dormant, the existenco of the Demo- 
cratic party would have had ^uliicient justification. 


THE PRESEJST SITUATION : A STUDY 

• By Mr. G. fPRASAD, M. A., L. l. b. 


I N SPITE of the repeated assurance^ of the 
Mahatmaji, the millenium seems yet far oik 
The promised Syraraj ** allures from far but, as one 
follows, flies.” ,The boycott of schools and colleges 
had, BO far, little effect, and the Charkha has failed 
to paralyse the Government or even to adequately • 
aupply the needs of the country. People^ who 
have left off practice are very few indeed, while 
those who have resigned Ggvernment service 
could be dounted on little finger. Again, civil 
disobedience* spells to all thinking men nothing 
but ruin and anarchy. Gandhism has in some 
quarters been supposed to bee a synonym for 
Bolshevism, and the destructive and“' devastating 
programme* of Mahatma Gandhi has caught the 
country like wild fire, with remits that could be 
better imagined than deseribed. 

The real trouble, at present, as any one can see, 
is the economic. The lull alter the storm of the 
ygiinfctc waa is having* its terrible effect, and the 
tnciWffff have bejjun feeling the pinck of the 


reaction. At this psychological moment, anything 
that promises Kani roj ” is bound to capture the 
imagination and enlist the Bymp?.tbie6 of the 
people, even though temporarily. In a country, 
where people have not yet learnt to stand on 
their own legs, and where bare necessites of the 
family and household have yet to be supplied 
from foreign countries, the talk of * Swaraj ’ in the 
near future, is* a mere misnomer and moonshine. 
It is, unfortunately, a tiuism that even such 
small things, as bootlaces, matches, buttons, 
kerosene oil, glassware, umbrella, and so forth, 
are all brought in from outside. The question, 
therefore, naturally arises. ** Is the couhtry se|^- 
Bupportiijg ? If not, what eflbrts are being made 
in this direction.” If people instead of going to 
jails were to fill the industrial or oommer,cial 
houses, what a gain it would be to the country. 

Some people suggest^ that the Mahatmaji has 
found out a solution by cutting down one’s 
necessities to thb irreducible minimum 
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I wish him all success in his Khaddar propaganda, 
with which no sane man can have any dispute ' 
but the fear is that accustomed as the people are 
to the so called advanced . form of civilisation and 
to “ high living ”, they may not revert to it 
again as soon as the novelty of the thing has 
worn off. Then again ^ there is the question of 
competition in an open market, and the purchaser 
naturally first looks to his purse. If every one 
could he provided and remain satisfied witlj just a 
few highas of land to maintain his livelihood, 
with a Charhah to supply him with nocesaary 
clothes and to work out his own -salvation, that 
would really bo a out ; but this is not only 

impracticable, but highly impo.<asible. Much as 
we may talk of it, the civilisation at the dawn of 
history cannot be brought back now ; and any 
attempt to open the “.Future’s Portal ” with the 
past’s blood-rusty key “is likely to prove futile.” 

The country is still steeped in ignorance. 
Education has got to be brought to the very doors 
of the people ari<l more attention paid to the indus- 
trial fv lining of our youths, than has hitherto been 
done. The latest improved methods in agriculture, 
industries, electric.al and mechanical engineering 
should he taught far and wide ; and some of our 
youths might profitably take to the study of 
ship building and wireless telegraphy. 

The question of supplying peoj)le with good 
milk and ghee as the bare nourishments of life 
deserves careful consideration and demands better 
organisation as well as the utilisation of all waste 
lands in the country as grazing pastures. It 
would not be a had idea ^if companies are floated 
apd things run on more business-like principles. 

Above all, what we want for the uplift of 
our motherland are sound organisations in all 
departments of aativities. Even in the realm of 
politico and fiscal matters, things have to be 
better organised. If Non- Co- operators have 
loved tbeir country “ not wisely but too well,” 
others bavo thought it proper to rest on their oars, 


and look on with callous indifference in the 
meanwhile. The necessity is that every political 
party should have a regular office pnd a duly 
constituted establishment to work out its own 
principles and policy more consistently, vehement- 
ly and unitedly. As long as that is not done, 

things will take tbeir own course and no real 

• • 

progress could be achieved. 

This costly administration, with its wooden 
and inelastic rules, coupled with the vagaries of the 
“ sun dried Bereaucwts,” has rightly alienated 
the sympathies .of a number of people. Heavy 
expenses, launched in the name of efficiency, 
^could be curtailed and a judicious retrenchment 
could very well be •experimented upon. The 
members of the Imperial and Piovincial Legis- 
latures, have not soTar been able toaachieve much, 
in spite of a non-official mnjorfty. While some 
have p1a3^ed into the hands* of the government, 
others have Seen too good to understand their 
own business ; some appear “ to be friends of 
all countries excepting their own,” and only a 
Ifmited few had been crying themselves hoarse^ 
in the vast wilderness. Here, again, a better 
concentration of.energies is called for and certainly 
• ateore efficient organisation. 

It is high time that we took stock of all our 
assetf and liabilities. It is no uhe mincing 
matters any longer. We should see clearly where 
we are, what forces in the country are working 
together and how could they be better utilised or 
diverted into proper channels ? A number of 
people, including hermits, sanyasis and beggars, 
are lying idle anci tbeir services could be better 
utilised in the cause of the country. Let us sink 
all* differences an^ strain every nerve to *do our 
best, in the common cause of the motherland, 
working sincerely and ^unitedly, with a solemn 
vow to contribute our humble quota individually 
to the upbuilding of India that is to be, — instead 
of flittering our energies in mere destructive criti- 
cisms, or indulging in mere sickly sentimentalism, 



LABOUR ; THEN AND NOW 

BY 

Mr. U, K. DORAISWAMI PILLAI, b.a., l.t. 


PEW jears ago, the Government of India 
loeked askanoe at any exprossion of ofB^sial 
■ympathy for Indian labour, whose guardians 
they now find themselres, as a result of the pro- 
gramme of the L*)ague of the Nations, of which 
India is an original member. In 1996, when a 
deputation of Lancashire textile workers waited 
%pon Mr. (now Lord) Motley, pressing for re- 
forms on behalf* of their fellow-workmen in 
India, the Secretary of State was plainly vexed 
over the question and wrute : 

Looking through Government ' papers, I 6nd that 
Gross and Gorst, who were iu the office some years 
ago, rather murmured at the coa’ness of the Govern- 
ment of India ofithat day in respect of the regulation 

of labour I am enclous not to irritate the Bombay 

employers (** Recollections ") 

Oompare this record with what Lord Chelms- 
ford said on tLe sime question, addressing the 
Imperial Legislative Cou!icil on the 2pth of 
August, 1920: 

I would earnestly impress upon employers the 
necessity for sympathetic consideration of the de- 
mands of labouri This is a claim that must be 

taken seriously^ .... 

It is not to be denied that Indian labour has , 
been, to some extent, baneStted by the inter- 
nationalisation of all questions afiecting labour, as 
a direct result of the terms of the Peace Treaty. 
The conferences that met in 1919 at Washington 
and in 19 20 •at Genoa, wherein Indian repre- 
sentatives were present for the first time, ena- 
bled them to study labour problems arising 
all over the world, besides enablinglabour leaders 
oi^the West, to realise the peculiar conditions ob- 
taining in India, and arousing sympathetic inter- 
est in them. , 

Both at the Wa^^hi^gton conference ** and in 
the subsequent communications with the Interna- 
tional Laboqr Office, «the Government of India 
f4)4D4 handicapped by the inadecjuacy pf 


available information regarding labour in India. 
Since India is an original member of the League 
of Nations and has assumed certain responsi- 
bilities via a via the Leaguj in regard to labour, 
the possession of the necessary information is a 
matter of consjderable moment. As a first step 
towards this, a Labour Bureau has been created, 
which ollects information, keeps in touch with 
similar organil;ations in other countries, and 
systematically gathers statistics regarding strikes, 
lock outs, w.tges and cost of living*’ (Prof. 
Rushbrook Williams, in India in 1920.”) 

Bub surely, the Government’s duty towards 
Indian labour does not end with the mere collec- 
tion of figure^. The recent appointment in 
Bombay; of D'. Findlay Shirraa as the head of the 
Bombay Labour Bureau only points to this direc- 
tion, and the G)vernment have definitely stated 
that the depirtment does not intend tq, arbitrate 
in industrial disputes, but will step in only when 
both the parties desire intervention. Labour 
would not be bent^fibted by such a measure and 
the high salaries paid to the officials employed to 
collect information would be a mere waste. 

In the last few years a large number of labour 
unions have been established in our country, but 
they can scarcely be said to have done anything 
to ameliorate labour conditions. The one neces- 
sary attribute of a fulfledged trade union 
organisation, viz, the provision of necessary funds 
to meet unompl lyment, is still an absent^item ii;^ 
tbe various unions now in existance. Leadership 
obtained from outside tbe rank of labour must 
give place to workmen-leaders, if tbe labourers 
are to recognise sufficiently the responsibility and 
the dignity of their undertakings. Besides, leaders 
who are not workmen themselves, cannot always 
bp expectp4 tp work dipinteraptpdly wi arp 
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often apt to create suspicion and mistrust, which 
would eventually tend to poison the healthy 
growth of the organisations. This statement is 
practically corroborated by a number of workmen, 
whom the writer enquired in a busy mill centre, 
where he resides. 

Another obstacle fo the healthy growth of trade 
unionism in India is ttat the majority of labour 
is still confined to agriculture, where the condi- 
tions are quite different from those- prevailing in 
in the tea or coffee plantations. Agricultural • 
labour is still bound down*by traditional bondage 
to employers, who have not shgwn themselves 
over-anxious to en(juire into labour conditions* 
or to raise the wages of their employers to meet < 
the high level of prices now prevailing in the 
country. Consequently, a large number of such 


labourers are deserting agriculture to seek work 

in factories or mills, attracted by the high wages 

there. This tendency, if allowed to continue 
• • 
unchecked,^ would ultimately ruin the cause of 

agriculture. Mr. Joshi, one of the representa- 
tives of India at the last session of theP Interna- 
tional Labour Conference held at Geneva, spoke at 
length on the dffliculty of regulating agricultural 
labour in India. Nevertheless a remedy must be 
found, sootier or later. The regulations of the 
Conference in regard to hours of work, child labour, 
housing etc , may not be immediately applicable* 
to Indian agrictiltural labour, but still, an imme- 
diate provision fixing the minimum wage for 
agricultural labour would tend to retain the 
amount of labour necessary to protect cultivation, 
without effecting Ijardship to*manufactures. 


A Dark Chapter in* Indian Journalism 

By ^^'AYNE CARD, A. B. 

India Gorres'ponde.ni for thr> Associated Press ^ (Neio York,) • 


O N December 29, 1921, the weekly Spi iny- 
Repuhlica7i, one of the most influenliul 
newspapers ip America, printed a report in which 
it was stated that British residents of interior 
towns in India were engaged in a general exodus to 
the sea-coast and fortified cities in fear of a revolu- 


tion which had been called for December 26. The 
entire article was without the least basis of fact. 

This report was dated from Washington, 
December 21, and was given out by the American 
Commission to promote .Self-government in India, 
it appeared under the head, “ British Floe from 
Hindu Rebels. General Exodus from Interior to 
Ooast Ctties and Fortified Towns.” Copies which 
are now being circulated among Americans in 
India read as follows : 

British residents of interior towns in India are 
engaged in a geneg'al exodus to sea-coast and fortified 
towns in fear of the revolution which Indian National- 
ist leaders have called for December 26, according to 
mspatohes made public here to-day by the American 
^n^niiesion to promote Seff- government in India. 

The exodus was said to apply particularly to 
**“^ieb and Bengal, where the most of the disorders of 
1919 took place. 

. 23 • 


Sailendra N. Gbose, National Director of the Com- 
missioi), estimated there were 15,000 Americans in 
•India, mostly missionaries and commercial travellers, 
and about 300,000 British and 60,000 other Europeans! 

Americans and non-combatant Europeans have 
nothing to fear,’ said Ghose. ‘ They will be protected 
in BO far gks is bumanly possible by^ National troops. 
British officials, however, will be seized as hostages 
after December 26 to guarantee the safety of 
’ thousands of Nationalists, who have been imprisoned 
by British authorities during the last few weeks."* 

"V^^hat is the result of such false propaganda on 
the part of Indians in America ? American news- 
papers and pres^ associations have been flooded 


with letters from Americans in India, 
copies of this article, vjith clear statements of its 
falsity. These letters were written partly to 
allay the anxiety of friends and partly to correct 
any misconception of the Indian political siti^tion 
which might have arfsen as a result of the propa- 
ganda sent out. from the Indian Commission at 
Washington. In many cases these have been 
written at the 8u|[gestion of government officials 
or ifiissionary authoritic^s. As a consequence, any 
news that is now sent out by the American Com- 
mission to promote Self-goVernment in India is 
almost entirely discredited. 


Can Americans be expected to sympathise to any 
extent with a movement whose representatives 
lower themselves to such falsity ? * 



THE KHADDAR MOVEMENT 

By Mr. SURRENDRO MOHAN DATTATRYA. 


T he arguments in favour of Khaddar are 
not only economic but social, moral and 
political as well. I shall mention only some of 
them. Firstly, it is held that the only 'practicable 
way in ^which th© Indian manufacturer can 
capture the home market is through the Indian 
consumer totally abstaining frQm the use of 
foreign cloth for some time. Secondly, the pro- 
motion of Khaddar manufacture — a cottage indu- 
stry — as against the factory industry of the mills 
is desirable as it will preclude«the indecencies and 
sordid conditions of Western indujptrialism from 
being enacted on the stage of Indian economic 
life. Thirdly, the creation of a market for 
Khaddar in our towns and cities may, in practice, 
prove to he a potent force in uniting villagers 
and townspeople and in bringing them together 
under the common«standard of Swarajists. Four- 
thly, Khaddar will serve* as a mark of all-round 
national solidarity and as a method ** of national 
self-expression. ‘ Fifthly, tlie use of Khaddar 
universally by Indian consumers may be expected 
to imbue the Indian mind with an idea of 
equality among all Indians as Indians, and 
suffuse the life *of Indians with ,a quantity of 
Puritan simplicity, a necessary ingredient of all' 
real patriotism. Sixthly, Khaddar may be 
trusted to successfully tackle the problems of 
unemployment, supplementary occupation, and 
poverty in India. 

It may £hu 8 be seen that there is an over- 
whelmingly strong case in* favour of Khaddar. 
It has, however, been said that Khaddar and 
other. Indian textiles ‘can go hahd in hand with 
imported fabrics, but not to the exclusion of the 
latter ; it being alleged that there is no competi- 
tion between foreign goods and goods made out 
of Indian cotton because of difference of 
quality between the bwo. This is a specious 
argument. As various qualities of apparel 
cloth tend to serve the same essential pur- 


poses and can substitute each other, increase 
in the use of a certain quality almost proportion- 
ately reduces the demand for cloth of other 
qualities. Diminution in the imports of foreign 
cloth must, therefore, rtfact on the home produce 
of cloth and swell it. Secondly, it is pointed out 
that, if resort is had sol^y to the hand- made 
Khaddar, and foreign supplies and mill production 
in India are st9pp0d, there will be felt great hard- 
ship by the consumers who will not be able to get 
for a long time sufliciont<cloth to meet even their 
most urgent dfeniands. To this it may be said 
that the hardship is a figment of the imagination, 
at least something liighly exaggerated. There is 
doubtless being felt some difliculty about getting 
supplies, but this is because of the stage of 
industrial transition that wo are passing through 
and not because the movement is taking .anybody 
by storflQ or running at a breathless speed. The 
economic law of demand and supply is as certain as 
death and its operation will soon enough augment 
supplies to square up the growing demand. Thirdly, 
it is feared that, in the absence of foreign cloth in 
the Indian market, Indian manufacturers will 
become profiteers. To this the same may be said 
* as in the case of the last argument. Profiteering 
can only be a temporary phase. The law of 
supply and demand is never idle ; no sooner the 
evil of profiteering rears its head than it will be 
repressed and weeded out by competition among 
manufacturers. Fourthly, it may be held that, if 
the manufacture of varieties of cloth other than 
Khaddar is enormously diminished or given up 
altogether, the skill of the manufacturers of better 
quality cloth will fall into disuse and be 
ultimately lost to the nation. This, too, is a 
specious argument. The skill of the Indian 
weavers conserved through the centuries cannot 
evaporate in a few years. As soon as the art of 
weaving ordinary cloth hao been resuscitated and 
begins to be pursued widely enough to satisfy the 
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daily growing demand for the hand -spun and 
hand-woven cloth of purely indigonous manu- 
facture, the Indian weaver may be trusted to 
impirt to this produce the finer touches of 
textile art which he knows of. Fifthly, it may be 
said that, if the import of foreign cloth — an impor- 
tant item in India's^ import trade is completely 
stopped or remarkabljf curtailed, India’s export 
trade will sutler, more or less, as a conseejuenco. 
It is clear that, when import of cloth is stopped or 
reduced and cloth comes to bo manufactured 
locally, the reason for th^ export of raw cotton 
would bo gone ; and in the face of the local demand 
it will be to India’s own interest not to export 
cotton. To res tore the balance between exports 
and imports sho can replenish her imports by 
importing various kinds of machines and their 
accessories, etc., things which can be utilised for 
industrial dovelopmt 3 nt. But supposing that 
exports remain in excess of imports, the oxpoits 
may be curtailed further which will only m»an 
that the country is depleted of its grain rosouiies 
or raw materials so much less. This Avill be to 
India’s advantage. Food will be cheapened here, 
and the abundance of raw materials will stimulate 
industry. 

The supporters of the movement need not hide ' 
from them the fact that in some quarters the 
movement has called forth keen opposition, and 
in some, only lukewarm and qjualified support. 
Two examples may be given here, one of each 
kind, to represent those two views. The first 
view has been taken by an ob.scure Indian State 
of no importance and expressed in the form of 
the intiposition of a threefold duty on Khaddar ; 
first, while it is spun ; second, while it is woven : 
and, third, while it is exported. I think the 
levy has been impo.sed not because the industry 
has been found to be unusually prosperous in 
that State, not that the ruler holds its product 
injurious to the physical or moral health of 
consumers, but because he wants to gain, if 


possible, some political laurels from his British 
masters. The second view favours Khaddar, 
but id a qualified manner. It should be 
welcomed as it comes from rather^ unexpected 
quarters. Jt was expressed by India’s tried 
son, Sir Sankaran Nair, when he said, at a 
meeting held in London last Novemt>er, that 
he h.ad no objection to the multiplication of 
Charkhas and spinning-wheels, provided there 
was no attempt to deprive the poorer classes of 
cloth whic£ might be got from elsewhere. 

Before concluding let mo indicate the position 
which women occupy in rolatipn to this move- 
ment. Much depends on them to make it the 
success it de.serv08 to be. Spinning and weav- 
ing are occupation s^in which, women have always 
and everywhere evinced a great interest. Two 
instances will sulKco. Silk ’is one of the chief 
national industries of China JLJ is said that the 
wife of one of her empeitors was the first spinner 
and weaver of silk, for which she is annually wor* 
shipped on a certain day in the ninth month* 
What> silk means to China, wool means to 
' England. We read that the mother of Alfred the 
Great wa.s skilful in the spinping of wool, and 
instructed her daughteis therein. At later periods 
•the art of spinning wool was considered in 
England part of a good education : and the term 
spiisster, as applied to unmarried females, indicat- 
ed the nature of their principal occupation. 
C&tton occupies*tho same pre-eriiinent position in 
the Indian textile industry which silk occupies in 
China and wool in EAigland What the Empress 
of China did for the Chinese national industry of 
silk, what the mother of Alfred the Great and her 
daughters did*for the Etfglish woollen industry, 
the women of Jndin can surely do for the Indian 
cotton industry. Nations have in the past got 
Swaraj at \\i^ point of the swofd. .Mahatma 
Gandhi says wo are going to have it at the point 
of^ the spindle. Let men and women try to get it 
through this bloodless means. But we can suc- 
ceed only 

“ When the good wife’s shuttle merrily 

Goes flashing tbrou|fh the loom.” 



HIS Holiness eope benedict xv 


T By Rev. 

HB ^«ath of Pope Banediet XV deprives 
not only Oatholios of every riwie and 
ooontry but the whole civilised worW of one of 
the greatest churchmen and one of the most 
brilliant statesmen of modern times. * Though his 
pontifioftto lasted for a brief period of a little 
over seven years, it has been picked with notable 
events both for the CVitholic Church and the out- 
side world. An intense wave of nationalism has 
swept over the face of the globe and < the history 
of nations never witnessed oiich antagonism and 
strife among various races and classes of people. 
By bis admirable tact and judgment, rare ad- 
ministrative abilities and the habit of diplomatic 



^ POPE BENEDICT XV. 


style, Benedict XV dealt ably ^ith all these pro- 
blems and endeavoured to .promote harmony and 
concord among all. 

James della Cbiesa was born at Genoa of an 
aristocratic Jtalian faiiiily of ancient origin on 


THOMAS. 

the 2 1st of November 1854, and was ordained 
priest in December 1878. He entered soon after 
the Academy of Noble Ecclesiastics, the school of 
future diplomats of the Church. After a success- 
ful course at the Academy, he was appointed 
Secret'»ry to Mgr. Rampolla, the Papal Nuncio at 
Madrid. When four years*^ later llamp^lla was 
appointed Cardinal Secretary of State, he accom- 
panied his master to Rome. In 1907 Mgr. 
Della Ohiesa' was appointed Archbishop of 

t 

Bologna and on the 25th of May 1914 he was 
made Cardinal and about three months after- 
wards, at the Conclave held after the death of Pius 
*X, he was chosen to fill the chair of St. Peter. 

He assumed ofiice at a p.irticularly trying and 
difficult period His Catholic subjects were in 
opposing camps and the gruesome spectacle of 
the slaughter of thousands of his children filled 
his fatherly heart with sorrow and anguish. 
Benedict XV, iuimodiately after he became Pope, 
urged the rulers of the world to cease this wild 
carnage and to forget their differences for 
the sake of the salvation of human society. Fail- 
ing in his noble efforts for peace, he endeavoured 
to mitigate the horrors of war and bring solace 
and comfort to the wounded and stricken and to 
feed and clothe the starving and the needy, without 
any distinction of race or creed. There was one 
ideal, the ideal of Christian charity which lay at 
the root of Pope T>3nedict’s activities, as universal 
benefactor. 

Ho advocated peace by negotiation again and 
again and declared emphatically that it was not 
the weapon of brute force which would bring 
about peace but exchange of ideas in a spiiit of 
conciliation and mutual goodwill. In the move- 
ment for the limitation of armaments, it was His 
Holiness Pope Benedict, who toojc the initiative. 
In a note addressed to the belligerent nations on 
the 1st of August, 1917, )ie laid before them con- 
crete proposals on which a just and lasting peace 
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with honour to all parties could be concluded. 
He urged them to agree on fundamental principles 
to terminate the war and bring about the simul- 
taneous and reciprocal decrease of armaments ” 
and thus paved the way for the Washington Con- 
ference. The Pope was • firmly convinced that 
only disarmament f^aaed on principles of justice 
would ensure a durable peace. 

It was by his work on behalf of the prisoners 
of war and of the missing that the extent of his 
humane labours was made known to the world. 
In December 1914, the «Pupe established at the 
Secretariat of Stiate a bureau of information, to 
trace out the prisoners of war, many of whom 
were not known to •be dead or alive. Thousands of 
soldiers whom official inquiries could not get into 
touch with were found out by the agents of His 
Holiness and put into communication with their 
families. It was through his merciful intervention 
that the son of the Rajah of Cochin was rpleased 
from Germany. He entered into negotiations 
with the various powers on the subject of 
exchange of prisoners and repatriation of a 
certain cetegory of civilians and prisoners of war. 
His humanitarian work on behalf of millions of 
mobilised soldiers of every country and nationa- 
lity was recognised on all hands. Eulogising his 
work in this respect in the British Parliament 
on the 14.hof February, 1918, Lord Robert Cecil 
declared : — • 

“ There are many occasions on which the Pope 
has interfered in connection with the war and 
and interfered most benevolently and in a way 
which has earned the gratitude of every person in 
this country.*’ 

The Pope’s intense sympathy and solicitude for 
the poor and suliering were shown in a practical 
form in the handsome gifts and donations he sent 
to the starving and the needy. The hands of the 
Holy Father stretched out magnanimously in 
answer to the countless appeals that poured on him 
from every quarter of Europe during the course of 
nearly five disastrous years. The starving and 


sufiering children of Belgium, Poland and laterly 
of the Central Powers were objects of his tender 
solicitude and he spared neither time nor money 
to come to*their relief. Besides helping wretched 
and ruined people, he was ever willing to aid 
impoverished churches and refligious inetitutions. 
The Catholics of India will ever remember with 
profound feelings of gratitude the Pope’s princely 
donation of 125,000 lire for their national 
ecclesiastic^] college, the Papal Seminary, Kandy. 
Daring the dreadful years of the war, the work of 
Benedict XV shone *as a billiant light, dispensing 
relief to sufiering humanity and leading all nations 
to the haven of peace and salvation. In 
recognition of his philanthrophic work and 
invaluable services* to the affiicted, even the 
Turks erected a statue in his * honour in their 
, capital city, Constantinople. * 

During the Pontificate of Benedict XY, the 
Papacy attained the highest stage of infiuenoe in 
Eui^ppean affairs. The voice of Rome commanded 
a respect and attpntion, unknown and unheard of 
^ since the Reformation. The European Govern- 
ments recognised in him a potentate who could 
claim to speak with an international voice, owning 
as be dioT the allegiance of millions of people of 
every country and nation. Recognising the 
Papacy as the mightiest moral power in the world, 

they sought diplomatic relations witlf it. Never 
was the Holy See surrounded by such an 
in^uential and numerous diplomatic corps, nor 
were there ever so many representaCives of the 
Holy Father at the seats of secular Oovernments. 
Thirty- one powers all over the civilised world, 
including England, Russia, Holland and Germany, 
have opened di[fiomatic relations with the Pope. 
And France , which, aoout sixteen years ago under 
the Promiersbip of Briand, severed ^ts relations 
wHh the Holy See, has restored thenl when 
Briand came once more into power. This wide 
recognition of the spiritual authority of the 
Papacy was one of the most brilliant triumphs of 
'Benedict XV. His loss to-day, when his high 
wisdom and unrivalled influence might have been 
of immense value for Aie solutions of world 
problems; is irreparable. J * 



THE CURRENCY QUESTION 

By Mr. J. A. WADIA. 


I look upoD the Currency Question as far more 
importfct than the fiscal or' any other 
question. Our financial policy since 1893, 
the yewjin which* the Mints] were closed, 1 attri- 
bute to a mistaken handling of India’s Currency, 
and to my mind it ^as materially afiected the 
economic condition of the country. In 1873 
with open Mints and exchange at 23d. to 
the rupee, the index number of retail food grain 
prices in India stood at ICO; in 1894 with ex- 
change at 13d. to the rupee, it stood at 114 ; in 
1914 with exchange at 16d. to the rupee, the 
index number stood at 222. It is said that prices 
rose throughout the world That is true, but 
how far and to what extent may be gathered from 
the index numbers of gold prices which } give 
below against ours. I give you a few figures which 
may be interesting for purposes of comparision. 
Population of India.* 

1881 * 1891 1901 1911 1921 " 

Millions...253.79 287.18 294.36 315.13 319.08 

The increase of population between 1901 and 
1911 is given at 7'1 per cent, as compared with 
2'5 and 13'2 per cent, in the two preceding pe- 
riods. We must remember the terribfe famines 
of 1897 and 1899, but even then the popuUtion 
showed an increase of 2*5 per cent,, but the 
census of 1921 shows a rise of only a decimal 
over 1 per cent., yet during the last decade we 
have had nt> such terrible famines as of 1897 and 
1899. Such^have been the blessings of fixity of 
exchange, and high prices of comrnoditie.s with the 
inevitable results of starvation, disease and death. 


J'ood Grain retail 

Statist 

Kurecsln 

Currrnry Notes 

prlcea in India. 

1893... 100 

BnKiand. 

Ill 

Oitcuiatiiin. 

iu circulatlou. 

1894... 

114 

63 

120 crores. 

28 crores. 

1900... 

192 famine 75 

130 tdo. 

22 do. 

1904... 

117 

70 

144 do. 

28 do. 

1910... 

168 

78 

. 186 do. 

40 do. 

1911... 

161 

80 

184 do. 

40 do. 

1912... 

189 

85 

182 do. 

44 do. 

1913... 

199 

85 

191 do. 

47 do. 

1914... 

822 

108 

187 do. 

50 do. 

1915... 

218 

204 crores 44 crores 

1916..: 

2or 

138 

212 do. 

53 do. 


Food Grain retail Statist 
prices in India. Biiffland 

1917.. . 202 175 

1918.. . 270 192 

1919.. . 389 206 

1920.. . 358 251 

1921.. . 410 Nov. 136 Nov. 

133 Dec. 


Rupees In Currency Notes 
calculation, ii, cIrcuUtlon. 

227 do. 67 do. 

239 do. 84 do. 

228 do. 134 do. 

260 do. 154 do. 

[262 do. 172 do. 


The Indian Government', after closing the Mints 
in 1893, commenced to coin rupees furiously and 
about 17 croreswere coined in 1901 and the 
highest coinage was in 1919 when India coined 
.51.50 crores of rupees.' You will see from the 
above figures what effect the volume of currency 
liad on prices. Between 1894 and 1914 food 
grain prices in India rose from 114 to 222, 
Knglish prices rose from 63 to 85. This rise in 
India handicaps our labour against English labour 
where the rise was much smaller and if you 
handicap Indian labour artificially, you also 
handicap Indian industries which have got to 
compete against highly organised British, Amer- 
ican and other Western industries. But this 
handicap took place in peace times ; but look at 
our present labour and industrial position which 
is still worse '< English prices have* fallen from 
251 in 1920 to 13.1 in 1921. Contrast these figu- 
res with those of India which rose from 358 in 
1920 to 410 to-day. The American figures are 
still more favourable, as per the Statist of 
the 14tb Janua-y, 1922. Taking 100 for 1913 
for England and the United States, the following 


figures are 

interesting 

United 

Kingdom. 

United 

States. 

1913 


100 

100 

1914 


100 

C5 

1915 


127 

107 

1916 


160 

128 

1917 


265 

170 

1918 


242 

202 

1920 


295 

197 

1921 



160 Nov. 

122 


1 cannot conceive of any Government with an 
atom of sense or any commerial, banking or legis- 
lative body inflicting on our millions such Wrd- 
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fihipp, such losse^a, such financial and commercial 
oatastrophieB in the name of a blessed fixity which 
is declared merely to be a convenience. It has 
upset municipal, provincial, and imperial budgets, 
it has caused losses to the working of railways 
owing to the high cost of labour which means a tax 
on commerce and indifstry. It is leading all over 
the country to labour confusion and labour strikes 
which are bound to affect all industries. 
It has aggravated, to a lirgo extent, politic il 
discontent amongst all classes. And all for 
what? A mere convenience. The Government, 
in its misguided pursuit of fi^pity, lost the 
other day something like 35 crorea of lupees 
in ten months’ timo, and it vvas^ declared by the 
Finance Minister tint fndi.i’s sm ill remaining re- 
sources are not to be frittered away any more in a 
premature attempt at fixity, which is no doubt 
proper and sensible. But to my mind, fixity is a 
phantom A gold standard without a gob] • cur- 
rency was declared by Lord Rothschild to be a 
delus'on and a .snare Our Gold Standard at 16d. 
to the rupee was a failure and a fraud ; although 
apparently India maintained the exchange value 
of the rupee at 16d , the figures quoted of 
food grain prices show great instability of the 
rupee after the closing of the Mints. 

To my mind the restoration of the purchasing 


power of the rupee is of vital interest not only 
to Government but to labour and industry. It 
is the questipn before the country bq^ore which 
everything f^ils. If India goes in for protection, 
what is its value if what is given on the one 
hand is taken away on the other ? What h the 
value to industry of an import duty of 20 
per cent, if, through the medium of exchange and 
currency, you penalise the industry by a hundred 
per cent.? How could labour and capital be ad- 
vantageously employed in the advancement and 
development of industries wb^n they are in- 
directly BO severely handicapped ? The remedy, 
if applied immediately, is a simple one. It may 
* be said that, as the exchange is no longer con- 
trolled, it ha?, practically the same effect as open- 
ing of the mints. 1 do not fhink so. Our cur- 
rency is inflated and so are.pjrices. With an 
open mint Buperllous rupees which are not re- 
quired for currency will go into the melting 
pot. • The rupee will become automatic and it 
will have a sobering influence on prices. Nobody 
to* day will put rupees 100 into the melting pot 
to get Rs. 90 in the open market. 1 consider 
this question of so much importj^nce to labour 
a^d induslry that I have ventured to place my 
.views before the Committee. From a M€mo~ 
randum submitted to the Fiscal Commissiant 


THE GAME OF DICE IN THE JATAKAS 

By prof. SHIBNATH BASU. 


^^HE word paaaka frequently occurs in the 
A Jatakas and it seems probable that dicing 
was one of the principal amusements of the great 
men of the times. Though it is rather difficult 
to draw a complete picture of the mode of the 
play, it is yet possible to have an idea, however 
partial or distorted it may be, of the game as it 
existed in early times. 

Th§ material of which the dice was made seems 
to h^ve been gold, though it is just possible that 


baser metals were used by persons of bumble 
means. Thus irf thg Andliabhuta Jataka I we 
rend ** Now he used to play at dice with his 
chaplain, and, as bo flung the yoldert dice upon 
the silver table, he would sing this catch for 
a luck.*’ (Rouse, vol •!, p. 151). Again we 
read in the Yidhurapand^ta Jataka 2 Then 
the king attended by a hundred kings took 

^ - - -I - — 

(1) J.' 1, No. 62. 

(2) J. VI. No. 545. 
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Punnaka and ^went into the gaming'hall, and 
they all sat down on suitable seats, and placed 
the golden dice on the silver board,” (Rouse, 
Vol. 6 p.C37). Dice made of Vibhidaka nuts 
which are alluded to in the Big Veda ^ and 
Atharva Veda 2 are not specified nor is there any 
trace the later *use of cowries as dice 
The Method of Plat 

There seems to hare been twenty-four different 
kinds of throws. The players chose the throws 
they pleased and then the play was begun by him 
on whom the first throw fell. The Vidhurapandita 
Jataka ^ gives us a very fine description of the 
game. After, the Fpectatbrs bad taken their 
respective seats «> in the gaming hall, Punnaka 
addressing the King said : 

“O King, there are twenty four thrown in playing 
with dice, they are called rnalika, savala. hahula, aanti, 
bhadrat etc.; choose^ thou whichever pleases thee." 
The King assented and chose* the hahula. Punnaka 
chose that called savala* Then the King said, 
youth, do thou play the dice ^rst.*' “ O King, the 
first throw does not fall to me, do thou play.*^ The 
King consented. (Bpuse Vol. VI page 137.) ! 

Of the twenty four different kinds of throws 
only the names of five are mentioned tn«., malika, 
savala, bahula, santi and chadra, tel'ms which are 
altogether obsdbre. The details are wanting and 
there isn’t a single reference frpm which we can 
exactly determine the number of dice used. The 
nature of the throws also is altogether obscure 
and no dice-box seems to have been used. The 
throws were generally accompanied by a song 
supposed to bring luck to the' throfi^er. The 
Andhabhuta Jatnka ^ states that Brahmfidatta, 
the king of Benares, when playing dice with his ' 
chaplain, would sing this catch for luck : ^ 

‘ Tit nature's law that rivers wind ; 

Trees grow of wood by law of kind ; 

And, given opportunity, , * 

Aik women work iniquity. 

. (Ropse Vol I, page 151.) 

The Vidhurapandita Jataka already referred 
to states ; 

The king remembering the godde&s sang the song of 
play and turned the dice in hfib hand and threw them 
tip into the air. ^Rouse VI p. 137). 

Rich fpeE and grandees used to have a gam\ng 
room suitably adorned and provided with seats 
for the lookers-on. From the Vidhurapandita 

(1) VJI. 86,6 TxT 34 J * 

(2) At. Paipp, XX. 416. 

Bay ana, lac. cil., and on Rv. i. 41, 9; Mahidhara 
or Vajasaney Samhita, X. 28. 

(4) J. VI. No 545. 

(5) Jt 1 No. 62. 

(6) J.VINo. 545. 


Jataka ^ we learn that, before the play began, 
orders were given to get the gaming room ready. 
Thus : 

So the king gave orders to his ministers 
and they quickly got the hall ready and prepared a 
carpet of the finest fibre cloth for the king and seats 
for the other kings and^ having appointed a suitable 
seat for Punnaka, they told the king that the time 
was come. (Rouse Vol. VI pj^, 136, 137.) 

A dicing table occasionally referred to as being 
made of silver appears to have been used on 
which the dice were thrown. The Andhabhuta 
Jataka 2 tells us that, when playing at dice with 
his chaplain, he flung the golden dice upon the 
silver table, (Rouse Vol 1. p. 151). The Litta 
Jataka 3 states that, after the king had anointed 
the dice with poison so as to teach a lesson to a 
, sharper who hffhitually resorted to unfair means 
in play, he invited the latter to a game and the 
latter accepting, the dice hoard was got ready 
(Rouse, Vol. 1. p. 222.) Again in the Kakati 
Jataka ^ we read : 

The minstrel took his lute and going to the gaming 
hoard stood before the king and in the form of a 
song gave utterance to the first stanza (Rouse Vol. 
III. p. 61). 

Cheating at play was not uncommon and wo 
have ah instance of a person being punished for 
this sort of conduct. We are told in the Litta 
Jataka ^ that the Bodhisatta who was born in 
a well-to do family often used to play at dice with 
a sharper who habitually used to break up the 
game when luck turned against hint, by putting 
one of the dice in his mouth. When the Bodhi- 
satta discovered the trick, he anointed the dice 
with poison just to punish the sharper. The 
latter having repeated his trick, the poison began 
to work and the result was that he fell senseless 
to the ground. As the intention of the Bodhi- 
satta was to pi\nish and not to kill the miscreant, 
he administered to him a medicine and, after he 
had recovered, told him not to do the same thing 
again. (Rouse Vol. 1, pp> 221, 222) The game 
often led to violence “ Let us conquer by fair 
dealing and by the absence of violence ” (Rouse Vol. 
VI p 1.37). Serious losses could be made at dicing. 
We learn from the Vidhurspandita Jataka ^that 
the king staked all except his body and white 
umbrella. From the Andhabhuta Jataka we 
learn that the chaplain was utterly ruined by the 
king who was an expert at dicing. 

^(1) J. VI No. 545. 

(2) J. 1. No. 62. 

(3) J. 1. No.91. 

(4) J. 3. No. 327. 

(5) J. 1. No. 91. 

(6) J. VI No. 545. 

(7) J. 1. No. 62, 
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Bhau Daji and. Bhagawanlal Indraji 

By Dr. S. KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAR. 


f’lAHESE two names together cover a per- 
4 iod of more than half a century of 
active work in the field of Indian Andia> 
ology, and stand out prominently a^ those* 
of two pioneer Indian sediolars in this 
somewhat novel Ihic of work foi Indians. 
Dr. Bhan Daji, the Mder of the two, came of 
humble parentage from South Bomlxay from 
the confines of Goa and Sawantvadi. After 
receiving general education in ‘the Jilaratha 
C(‘ntral School and latir in the EI[)hinstone • 
Institution, he* enti re d Tift* as a teac'hu’ in thi* 
Elphinstonc Institution itself! began 

soon after to study Sanskrit jirivately and 
undertake those -lours, for the study of anti- 
quarian remains, wdii(di riTnained through 
life the holiday that he gave hiniSelf from his 
regular work. The first such journey he 
undertook wdth the then Chief Justice of 
Bombay, Sir. E. Perr}c Soon aft - rwards the 
Medical Coil- ge, that is now' Grant Medical 
College, was ( .-^tahlished. ^'oung BliTiu Daji 
was one* of Us pii[)ils and soon he lx - 
came a favourite with Dr. Mon Ik ad and 
the prof^'ssois. At the end of he. course he 
becomi* a ^raduat' in mi dicine and ohtairuel 
the position of an A.^sistant Prol^sMir in the 
Grant Medical Colli’ge itself. IL .^oon gave 
up this position .ind set uj) private pnictice 
wdiic'h in time exceeded alibis t xpi etations 
and put him beyond need, notwithstanding 
the fact that he dispense d nn-dical advice and 
even medicines to the poor wUhout remunc r- 
ation. Having become a medical man W’ith 
a considerable exte nt of practice, he found the 
opportunity to carry on investigatie.m^ into 
works on Hindu medicine*. Thus, befon' 
reaching middle age*, he became a man of 
means.with varied interests which enabled 
him to carry on his investigations covering a 
vast range of subjects from the tri^atment lor 
leprosy on the one end to the interpretations 
of the ** cave-numerals ” at the other. 

In the socTc'ty of Bombay he came to 
occupy an acknowdedged position compar- 
atively early in his life. He was the first rc' 
presentative of the Elphinstonc Institution 
U 


and of the Board of Education before the 
establish mt'.nt of the University, of which he 
was OIK* oi the Pi llows mentioned in the Act 
of Incorporation. He was ^ the first Indian 
President of the Students’ Literdry and 
Scientific Society and played a prominent part 
in the social,* educational and humani- 
tarian activities of the time. He was a 
great dt aj n sponsilde for the establishment 
of th(" Bombay Association and the Bombay 
Branch of the Eajt Indian Association. He 
w^as twice Sheriff of Bombay and a Mem- 
ber of the Bombay Brancfi of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. He became a Member of its 
Committee of Management in 1S59 and five 
years after, one of its Vice-Presidents, which 
position he kept till his death. His reputation 
a 5 an antkjuarian was scT great that, when 
• Lorcl Northbrook visited the edves of Ellora, 
he invited Dr. Bhan Daji “to Te his guide. 

Dr. Bhau Daji’s work as an antiejuarian 
and scholar* extends to every branch of Arch- 
jLolTigy In the held of Sansknt literature, he 
tried fo estimate the age of the Sanskrit poet 
.Kalidasa and exhibited such a wealth of 
learning for the time in which he carried on 
his investigation that all the advance that has 
since bc^n made only heightefts our admir- 
ntion for hi:^ penetrating insight and sound 
critical acumen. It was he that was respon- 
sible for the bringing out of the Jain story of 
KaPikacharya into connection with the Saka 
invasions — a problem that remains still unsolv- 
ed! He first* brought to the notice of 
scholars the succession of pontiffs according 
to the Satrunjaya* and tried lo settle the 
chronology of the Jain Pattavalis. A great 
deal of advance has .sinci* been made in this 
subject by other scholars among whom th (5 late 
Dr. Hoernie deserves prominent mention. He 
piiblished a note on the ‘ Age of^ Hemadri ’ 
the famous minister of the Yadava King, 
Mdhadeva, and of hi:^ successor whose foreign 
minister .he was. He fixed his age “as at the 
end of the twelfth and ?he commencement of 
the thirteenth century “ which remains more 
or less his age as yet. He nvrote short 
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n#tes on the Mukundaraja, the old Maratha 
scholar, Hemachandra, Madhava and Sayana. 

A slightly different branch of work, but still 
coming under the same general head, were 
the brief nbtes he contributed on tlie ago and 
authenticity of the great astronomers of India, 
Aryabhatta, Varj^hamihira, Bhattothpala and 
Bhaskaracharya. 

In the department of Epigraphy Dr. Bhau 
Daji interpreted the Girnar Inscription of 
Rudradaman as also the Gupta Inscription 
on the same rock. By a misreading he called 
the first the Sah Inscription, which is now 
known as the Saka InscrijV-ion of the famous 
Saka Satrap Rydradaman. His reading and 
interpretation of the other inscription has been 
productive of more important consequences. 
It was in the course of the reading of this, that 
he discovered the prevalence of the Gupta 
Era and inscriptions being dated in this era. 
He was able to proceed on this and formulate 
the thesis in regard to Saka, Gupta, and 
Vallabha eras and" dynasties which remains 
substantially sound in spite of great advances. 
More remarkable than this is his collection 
and translation of the Ajanta Inscriptions. 
His work in this line included also the 
interpretation of the Jasdan Inscription, a 
short inscription at Amranath, near Kalyan, 
some inscriptions from Dharwar and Mysore 
and the inscription of l^rataparudra I at 
Anamakonda and the inscriptions on the 
Bhitari Lat and the Kuth Minar. 

The most important branch of it all :vas 
his interpreftation of the numerals in the Cave 
inscription which have come to be called the 
“ Cave Numerals But, aceording to the 
competent authority of the late Dr. Buhler, 
the credit of this remarkable achievement 
ought to be shared by him with Bhagavan 
Lai Indraji, his collaborator. © Dr. Buhler’s 
remarks are worth quoting iri this connec- 
tion : 

“ In the mterest of truth I cannot luppress the 
remark that Pandit Bha^^avan Labi’s name ou^ht to 
kave been mentioned by Bhau Daji in hia article^on 
*the cave numerala.* I have atrong reasona for the be- 
lief that at leaat a considerable share of the results 
at which Dr. Bhau DaSi arrived is due to Pandit 
Bhagavan Lai's industry and ingenuity.” 

Dr. Bhau Daji*s ipterest did not exclude 
Numismatic^ and his works in this line are 


embodied in two papers. — ‘ Report on some 
Hindu coins,*' “ and the making out of the 
numerals of the * Sah ’ coins.” Taking the 
period of his work in the early stages of 
Indian archaeological research and considering 
his achievement as a whole, he well 
deserved the praise 6f two such scholars as 
the late Professor Max-Mullcr who said, 
I always look upon tBhau Daji as a man 
who has done excellent work in his life — 
and though he has written little, the little 
he has written is Worth thousands of pages 
written by others”; and Sir. R. G. Bhandar- 
kar who recorded it as his opinion that No 
one who wishes to write a paper on the 
antiquities of •the last two thousand years 
can do so without referring to Dr. Bhau’s 
writing.” 

Busy man as Dr. Bhau Daji was, he 
engaged a number of assistants to help him 
in this self-imposed, but laudable depart- 
ment of his activities. The most conspicuous 
of his lieutenants was a Gujarati Brahmin, 
Pandit tBhagavan Lai Indraji, for whom Dr. 
Bhau had high regard bordering upon 
affection, as an incident in the life of both 
puts beyond doubt. When Dr. Bhau 
himself was seriously ill in bed, information 
reached him that this indomitable assistant 
of his contracted Terni fever in the 
course of one of his tours to Nepal on 
behalf of his master. He summoned a Europe- 
an friend to his hed-side and through him 
conveyed a pressing message to the Resident 
in Nepal requesting his good offices on behalf 
of Bhagavan Lai ; till information was received 
from the Resident to say that Bhagavan Lai 
was wclMooked after, Dr. Bhau was restless, 
and on receipt of the news he showed himself 
considerably relieved, although he died 
before Bhagavan Lai returned from this tOur 
to Nepal. This clearly indicates the affection 
of Dr. Bhau Daji to Bhagavan Lai Indraji. 

Bhagavan Lai came of a highly respectable 
Brahman family of Junagadh and was the 
younger brother of the head of the Sanskrit 
school maintained by the Durbar of that 
State. He had undergone the early Sanskrit 
education due to his station in life and 
acquired a fair knowledge of Sanskrit 
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classical literature. He soon got into an 
aversion for the traditional Shastraic studies 
and was attracted by the historical traditions 
of his native province of which the Girnar 
mountain is a standing monument. By his 
own efforts as a boy, he early picked up 
sufficient knowledge of •Indian Palfcography 
to read the edicts gf Asoka, the inscriptions of 
Rudradaman and §kandagupta on the face 
of the Girnar rock. A little later he made 
further advances in the study of PaLeography 
and came to the notice of Mr. Kinloch Forbes, 
through whose good offices he * became ^ 
introduced to Dr. Bhaii Daji in i86i. He 
threw himself into the work of Dr. Bhau 
Daji whole-heartedl}" and copiv'd inscription^ 
and took out triinscripts for him sometimes 
with the assistance of a colleague, often with- * 
out. These were interpreted by Dr. Bhau 
Daji and his Pandit, Gopal Pandurang 
Padhye. On doubtful passages, the inscrip- 
tions had to be. verified again with the 
originals, some times new copies had to be 
made and occasionally new emendaticyrrs had 
to be studied on the spot. The travelling 
work involved in all this and the taking out 
of transcripts devolved on Pandit Bhagavan 
Lai, whtch had sometimes to be repeated in 
the light of Dr. Bhau Daji’s second line of 
criticism owing to information available 
from other sources of evidence. All this proved 
such a good training for young Bhagavan Lai 
that Dr. Bhau Daji confided to him, all his 
inscriptional work, namely, the copying of 
all land grants and the preparation of 
transcripts of inscriptions all oVer the country. 
Bhagavan Lai bad to travel, therefore, through 
Gujerat and Kathiawar, Ujjain, Vidisa, Allaha- 
bad, Behar, Sarnath and Nepal. His travels 
for this purpose embrace the Northern half of 
the Bombay Presidency, a considerable part 
of Rajfiutana and Central India, the Southern 
half of the United Provinces, the whole of 
Bihar including Orissa, Nepal and considerable 
postions of the Punjab and the frontier Pro- 
vince. He toured through these parts of the 
country mainly to take copies, mostly ink 
impressions and paper rubbings of all the 
more important known inscriptions. He made 
bse of the occasion thus offered for collecting 


hundreds of coins and manuscripts. These 
copies were carefully translakid and indexed 
by hiih. In the course of this work he picked 
up a little English and studio^ Prakrit as 
well. 

When he had done about twelve to thir- 
teen years of this kind of work to Dr. Bhau 
Daji, the latter died in May, 1874. Owing to 
the somewhat^ adverse circumstances of the 
family Pandit Bhagavan Lai was given posses- 
sion of the Mss. and transcripts that he had 
himself cX)llected. Notwithstanding all these 
advantages together with the training he had 
had and in spite of the fact that arcliseological 
work was just then being organised in Western 
India by Dr. Burgess, Bhagavan Lai had no 
opportunity to find employment suitable to 
hrs taste and training, as he had not acquired 
enough Flnglish. *Hc had to remain quiet for 
two years before he could publish a first 
artialc to the InHian Antiquary^ through the 
* good offices of the late Dr.^Buhlcr. His work 
on the “ Cave NumeraJs’^ was published in 
the Indian Antiqnarjf for 1877 and thereafter 
he 4Vas in a better position for work by the 
access he had acquired to the Library of the 
Bombay Brancli of the Royal Asiatic Society 
•which elected him an Honorary Member in 
1 877, since which date his contributions to the 
journal were many and valuable. His pub- 
lished afticles* were twenty eight exclusive of 
the large contributions he made to some 
volumes of the Bombay Gazetteer and smaller 
onc« to the archaeological works published by 
Sir. A. Cunningham. These contain in them 
many discoveries of permanent value and his 
name will remain as that of a most successful 
student of Indian epigraphy and.history. 

Apart from his contributions to the study of 
the ‘ cave numerals ’ he is responsible for the 
discovery of ftiany letfers which had never 
hitherto been recognised. It was to his 
skill we owe the best facsimiles Wc have 
ol the Nasil\. Inscriptions. He discovered 
a .fragment of Asoka’s 8th Rock Edict 
at Sopara on the Ivbnkan Coast. He was 
the first tv) take out a« copy and interpret 
the famous Udayagiri Inscription of Khara- 
vela and discover theRin a ref^erence to the 
Mauryan Era. Much work has since been 
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done upon this famous inscription during 
the last ten years, though without very 
substantial advance in point of I'csulls 
beyond of tlj^osc achieved by Pandit. Uhaga van 
Lai Indraji, contributed to the International 
Congress of OrienlalistsAVc arc indebted to 
Pandit J3hagavan Lai for much \’aluablc in- 
formation regarding the Andhras which he 
made available to us b\' his work on the Nana 
Ghat Inscriptions and in the Andhra coins. 
He was responsible for twent\’ one inscrip- 
tions bearing on the dynasties of Nepal and 
for this service Buhler aptl}^ described him 
as the ^path-finder in thehis^iory of Nepal.’ His 
discovery of the*- Elura Inscription makes a 
substantial contribution to the history of the 
Rashtrakutas of the Dekhan. Tlic existenc'e 
of the once' powerful Traikutaka dynasty and 
of its connection with the Chedi Era and the 
Haihayas have become i)ossiblc through the 
efforts of this .untiring scholar. His attempt 
at explaining the* rQccurrence of the Chedi 
Era in Gujarat by ascribing its introduction 
to the Abhira King, Isvaradatta, and his 
identification of the Abhiras of Gujarat ^*nd 
Nasik, with the Traikutakas and Haihayas of 
Chedi are illuminating and arc being 
gradually confirmed by further research. At 
the time of liis death he was engaged on a 
history of Gnjerat. 

His contributions in other direction'^ were 
not inconsiderable and he held opinions 
which were very considerably in advance of 


his times such as that ‘the religious 
movements in India did not consist of 
bUCCLSsive developement of what he some- 
tinTAs called Wdism, Brahmanism and 
Buddhism.’ Even his epigraphical contribu- 
tions indicate consitlerable knowledge of 
ancient geography " and make distinct 
contributions to archaeology. The achieve- 
ments of this eminent sav ant rcctdved public 
recognition first of all from the University of 
Leyden, which, on the recommendation of 
Prof Kern, conferred on him the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Philosojdiy. Shortly 
afterwards the Dutch OritiUal Society of 
Netherlands and the Royal Asiatic Society -of 
Great Britain ‘and Ireland made him an 
Honorary jMember. He enjoyed the esteem 
and privilege of many an Orientalist both in 
India and Europe, the most conspicuous of the 
latter being E. Senai t and G. Buhler. 

At the death of Dr. Dhau Daji, his 
worldly circumstances W'crc unsntisiiu'tory 
and notwithstandini; generous contributions 
from llv^ chiel.’, ol Kathiawad and oc casional 
remiineralion Irom Dr:^. Camplndl and 
Burgess, he died in ve ry straitened circum- 
stances in January in his forty-ninth 

year. It must be placed on record to the 
credit of the great scholar that U was on 
his deathdied that he, for the first time, 
complained of his straitened circumstances to 
the late Dr, Buhler wdiose friendship he had 
enjoyed for fourteen years at the time. 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE FOR INDIA 


[ In this number we give a further instalment of viovvs on Protection and Free Trade culled 
trom the 'Memoranda oi leading witnesses before the Indian Fiscal Commission. JtJd. 1,R. J 


SIR VlXn ALDAS D. TUACKERSEV 
I favour a policy <5ff Protectron. 1 consider 
that customs tariii* provides a more suitable form 
of taxation for India than direct taxation. 1 
consider that the existing tarifT’ policy has had 'a 
very adverse eil'ect on the development of Indian 
industries. Unless the t^irifi’ is based on the 
policy of protecting industries, and particularly 
the nascent ones, it will be impossible in future 
to develop industries on a large scale. 

1 think it« will be d' great mistake to impose 
'^utiee on the articles manufactured in 


India simply because an import duty is placed on 
similar articles. 

In iny opinion, the tariff should be framed 
primarily with the object of fostering Indian 
industxies. Under a protective tariff, industries 
would be developed and would give more employ- 
ment to the country. I am tlrrnly of opinion that 
given a chance, India will become in time, inde- 
pendent of other countries in regard to most of 
her requirements of manufactured goods. 

I would favour the imposition of a general pro* 
teOtive duty on all imported manufactures, 
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Mr. M. L. TANNAN 

Although from the point of view of mere 
abstract principles 1 am inclined toward Free 
Trad«, yet taking into consideration the 

present economic conditions of the country i 
tavour a well considered policy of Protection. In 
theory Free Trade will uAdoubtodly lead to the 
maximum of producti^m, provided there is perfect 
fluidity of cipital ani^ labour. It is an ideal 
which is not likely to be realised in the near 
future. Preo Trade policy benefits a country 

whose industries are well established and which 
wants large quantities of food studs ajid raw 
materials in exchange for her manufactured 
goods. For a country ^fith vast resources and 
a large population to depend mainly upon the 
mercies of the monsoon is to couVt poverty and, 
disease. The chief^ remedy for the pronont con- 
dition of this country lies in her uiduscrial de- 
velopment. WJieroas Piotection will liolp to bring 
about the industrial regeneration of the country, 
it is not pretended that the policy of protection 
alone will transforir\ an agricultural country 
into an industrial one. In order to hasten 
the building up of in inufactures it is necessary 
that a protective policy should be nccoriTp lined 
by other measures such as technical education, 
banking facilities and transport concessions. 

. MU. B. F. MADON 

There is »o reason why the great bulk of 
the manufactured articles now imported should 
not, given favourable conditions, be manufac- 
tured in the country itself and the import list 
will have to be revised with this goal in view. 
If the present policy is persisted in, the indus- 
trial development of India will continue to sufl'er, 
and in future even more than in t(je past, because 
all important countries are trying to regain their 
equilibrium by putting up tariff' walls to prevent 
undue imports and are straining every nerve 
to increase their own exports. If we do nothing 
to prevent the free play of these forces on this 
country, the result will be the dumping of foreign 
manufaeftured goods into this country — perhaps 
the greatest open market of the world — and making 
it the arena of cut-throat competition between the 
leading manufacturing countries of the world, 
each of which would try to retain and streng- 
then its own foothold in the Indian market. 
The consequence is sure to be that not only will 
new industries be prevented from gettting 
a favourable stxrt, but that even existing indus- 
tries will go to the wall, 


The tariffs will help the establishment of fresh 
industries and expand and diversify the fields of 
employment to every individual in the country 
and by larger demands made on it will tend to raise 
the value of "all labour (whether brairf or manual) 
in the country. Thete beiufits also cannot be 
measured in Ji eh. d. The training and efficiency 
for which oportuuity will be given by sudh indus- 
tries to the population of this country is another 
valuable asset th^t cannot fail to conduce to the 
welfare of every unit in this country. This also 
cannot be measured in JL, sh d. 

Therefore, even granting that the consumer 
pays out more in increased prices, it by no means 
follows that he really, suffers in the end. But as 
1 say above, he is both consumer and producer 
and so the qiieslnon itself is misleading. 

The advantages of a tariff to foster industries, 
in brief, are — 

• (h) expinsion and diversification of the fields 

of employment. 

(b) consequent reduction of. the present undue 

pressaire on the land, , 

(c) cons?quent improvement jn the level of 

average income, , 

(d) consequent possibility for the great mass 

of the people of this country of leading a higher 
and liotter life, * 

(e) more favourable balance of trade, 

(f) reduced Home Charges, 

(g) greater revenues for the Government, 

(h) higher expenditure by Government on the 
many crying needs of the countr)^ 

lyid last But nol the least 

(i) making this country independent and self- 
’ contained in the matter of its most essential 

supplies and so better fitted to face a world up- 
heaval than it was during 1914J918. * ^ 

There should be duties on all imported manu- 
factures, not on ‘a few selected artiplos. Then 
alone will the necessary conditions be created for 
capitalists to launch eut into various industries. 
Capitalists do not go into industries for the mere 
love of the country or love of an industry. They 
go for profit. Tfte profit must also be higher than 
can be had in other existing channels of invest- 
ment or very few will venture out of .the beaten 
pa*th. . 

I^would advocate protection for such industries 
as are vital to the very, existence of the country 
even at the r^k of having to continue it for all 
time, but I would not “confine” protection to 
such industries only. 

As the object of a protective tarifl* is to safe- 
guard thb home market for the Indianmanufactu- 
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rer, and as bounties and subsidies tend to defeat 
this very objept, countervailing measures ought 
to be taken. The means for ascertaining exact 
facts will depend on individual cases. 

So far is British or foreign industrial firms 
come here at their own risk, 1 would welcome 
them as they would bring their own processes, 
methods and organisation and would perforce 
employ mostly Indian labour. Therefore, while 
such companies would get the benefit of a high 
tariff, the country would benefit in its own turn 
by the introduction of new methods and the 
training of Indian labour. « 

Mrs. ANNIE BESANT 

f 

The existing tariff policy has protected English 
imports as against home products, i has been 
the reverse of protection, as commonly under- 
stood. The continuance of the policy will mean 
the continued crippling of l^ome industries, and 
the hindering of their natural expansion. It is a 
survival of the policy by which England destroyed 
the woollen tsade in Ireland, and the cottonf trade 
in India. In the <1,4 th century, England controll- 
ed the raw wool market and spun wool into the 
finest thread, exporting it with duty of 100 
per cent. Flemish weavers emigrated to Enjgland 
from time to time, and Edward 111 tried to 
establish a native industry by importing them 
and settling them in the country, forbidding the 
export of wool under penalties of mutilation and 
death. Under Elizabeth, export was allowed, but 
was again prohibited, and only in 1825 was the 
law repealed. The cloth trade grew under the 
protection. In 1463, no woollen cloths were per- ' 
mitted to be brought into England except from 
Wales and Ireland, and broad -cloth was notr com- 
pletely made in England till 1667. In 1698, 11 
and 12 William III, ch. 10, restricted ^ the 
flourishing Irish industry, and* three years later 
Ireland was forbidden to export woollen cloth 
except to Bristol and certain other English ports, 
where it was re-shipped in English bottoms at 
ruinous shipping dues, while English woollens 
were dumped into Ireland ^bus her woollen 
industry was ruined, her population thrown 
entirely oq the land, with the result of famines, 
and, With emigration to America, halving ber 
population. , 

The same policy waff^followed in India with 
ootton woven cloth., While English inventors 
were struggling to make and improve loojnSf 
ll and 12 William 1^, ch. 10 prohibited the im- 
portation ofi Indian oalicoeS| which bad held the 


world’s markets literally for millennia. In 1721, 
7, George 1, ch. 7 prohibited even their use. In 
1781, bounties were given for all exported Lan- 
CELshire cloth, and only when Lancashire produced 
more cloth thnn she could sell, did she adopt free 
trade. In 1617, she exported cotton goods of the 
value of .£5,915; in 1908 the value was 
<£ 81,350,275. The *mill industry in Bombay 
began about 1808, and Lancashire goods were 
then protected by levying a countervailing duty 
on Indian manufactures. Protection has again 
been adopted in Britain of late years with regard 
to dyes, and .only the other day, the influx of 
German toys at extremely low prices, owing to 
the depreciation of the mark, has caused a cry for 
protection from British toy- makers. Under these 
condition we may perhaps be pardoned for taking 
a leaf out of the English book, and cop}irg the 
English example. 

MK. E, L. PRICE, M. L. A. 

I do not consider that the tariff should be 
framed primarily with the object of “ fostering 
Indian industries.” Industries thus fostered cost 
the country more than they are worth. 

If (if !) ever industrialism so develops in 
India'^hat she is self-contained for manufactures 
and independent of all foreign goods, the industrial 
workers recruited will need and consume the whole 
balance of food production which, now in normal 
and favourable years, is available for export. There 
never being then a margin for export, in unfavour- 
able or famine years the whole shortage will fall 
at once on her own people. 

Comparatively small nations, like 'England and 
Italy, at times have a difficulty in securing grain 
supplies abroad. The world’s supplies are quite in- 
capablo of giving India regularly large quantities 
of foodstuffs. 

I therefore I'egard it as India’s first duty to her 
people to maintain her balance of food- production 
for export in normal years, as a margin of Fafety 
for the lean years which are bound to occur at 
intervals. 

I do not favour “ protection ” at all. 

There are constant allegations that certain pro- 
tected countries sell their products cheaper abroad 
than at home. The mere allegation supports the 
idea that prices in protected countries are always 
unfairly high to home consumers, and is a strong 
argument against protection. 

1 know of no damage done to India by 

dumping.” I should be slow to deprive Indian 
consumers of the boon Of cheap supplies of any- 
thing) if such there be. 
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MR. J. A. WADIA Mr. KHUSHAL T. SHAH 


I am, generally speaking, in favour of protec- 
tion and I do not think that any purely agri- 
cultural country oin have prosperous industries 
within a limited time without protection. 1 am 
also of opinion that there* is no large civilised 
country to-day which is purely free trade 
like India. I also most emphatically deny the 
right of England to consider herself a free- 
trade country before the last century or since. 
In my opinion she has been a protectionist 
country under the deceptive And cunning 
guise of her so called free-trade. Let me 
make my meaning clear.* Lancashire has been 
protecting her cotton industry by comp?lling 
India to be on a free-trade basis, so that we may 
consume her goods in ever-increasing quantities 
instead of supplying* our own wants by extensive 
cotton manufacture, which we are in a position to 
do to the extent of about 80 per c^nt. if we had 
protection. If Lancashire honestly believes in 
free-trade, why should she whine, which she is 
doing to day, at the recent increase in import 
duties which are levied for revenue purpose in 
India? I do hold that all import dutiejeare a 
tax on the consumtr. If you want an army and 
navy for your protection, you have to pay for 
them ; and as industries are equally necessary for 
the safety ^nd the well-being of a coiiiitry, I do 
not see why tjio people should not pay for them. 
India is a poor country. 1 tberefoie think that 
a heavy duty would be undesirable; nor do I 
think that it is advisable to foster any indu.stry 
which requires more than 25 per cent, import 
duties. 


On merely abstract grounds, and without any 
reference to the special circumstances of a given 
country, I dd not consider it advisable to declare 
any preference in the matter of the fiscal policy, 
which I consider should be framed with due 
regard to all the local conditions, as also to the 
eifects of the proposed measures in the tariff 
scheme. From an economic standpoint, an increase 
in the direct taxes would be more advisable, as 
well as more just. I do not accept the principle 
of tariffs for.re venue purposes exclusively. 

The existing principles of the customs revenue 
in India are, under {he special circumstances of 
India, economically wasteful and nationally 
injurious. The existing tariff policy, having been 
framed without any regard to Indian industries, 
the latter cannot, by any stretch of language, be 
*8aid to owe anything to that policy. 

PROF. S. C. SHAHANli M.L A , M.A. 
r favour generally a policy of protection and 
not ot free trade. The poverty ef the Indian 
masses and the recurring misery ef famines from 
which they suffer necessitaUe an energetic policy 
of indastrializ(»tion, which can succeed only under 
a scheme of protection. • 

T consider that the existing tariff’ policy has 
had the effect of strangling or stunting the Indian 
ifidustrie.H in the past, and I anticipate the same 
effect from a continuance of this policy in the 
future. Foreign competition has made India a 
mere producer .of food and ra^ materia] for 
, foreign industries. Continuance cf the policy 
.would greatly handicap the industrialization of the 
country on which her economic salvation depends. 


The Reconstruction of Religious Belief 

By 

• • • 

Dr. a. S. WOODBURNE., m.a. Ph. d. 


^ HE modern world is characterized by certain 
A definite movements of thought that neces- 
sitate for the thinking man a process of recon- 
struction, if not a revolution, in religious belief. 
Dr. Gore, the former Bishop of Oxford, is aware of 
this fact and, at the close of a long life of service 
and thought, seta for himself the task of reconst- 
ructing a rational fabric of belief. The first of 
three volumes which are to be the fulfilment of 
this plan has come out under the title, Belief in 


God,^ The'author begins by inquiring into what 
grounds there are upon which any beljjsf in God 
can be based, ant^ihen proceeds to an examin- 
ation of his own Christian belief. 

Dr. Gorei.s keenly aware of the movements that 
are current which lie at the ^back of the demand 
for reconstruction of belief. Of the.se the first is 

* Belief in God, by Charloa •Gore, p. J)., formerly 
Bishop of Pxford, London : John Murrayi 1921. Pp^ 
XVI, 300. Price 7/6 net, • 
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the evolutionary hypothesis in the field of science. 
Medi(e7al philosophy and theology alike proceeded 
on the assumption of the fixity oi species. But 
in 1859, Charles Darwin brought forth that epoch* 
making wonk, the very title of which was evidence 
of a revolutionary idea, Ihe Origin o/^SjiecAes, Our 
author is perfectly right in insisting that the 
shook which this conception brought to the world 
to which it oame was due to the bukground of 
BohoUstio notions with which it stood out in 
contrast, and that, if such ah idea had been 
promulgated, say in the fourth century, before 
the argument for the fixity of speQies had been 
set, it never would have been considered so 
revolutionary. The second inlluence which is 
mentioned as contributing to the intellectual 
upheaval of our'" time is the advance that hag 
been made in the field of literary and historical 
criticism. Certainly this is important, for the 
historical method of approach means an interest 
in facts regardless of aprioris,' religious or other- 
wise. To these he adds the comparative study of 
religion. 1 should have been inclined tOothink 
that the historical study of relgions was a paru 
of the preceding movement, and none can deny 
the broadening influence of this field. The 
author is not quite so clear on the further 
development in“the same field, i e , the psycht)logi- 
cal study of religion which is even more important 
for the development of modern thought than 
the movements mentioned. One is rather 
surprised that this influence should be relega- 
ted to a secondary position by one who ia under- 
taking such a task as this. The psychological 
method as applied to religion has resulted 
in the appreciation of the functional and 
dynamic significance of religious practice^^ and 
beliefs that is far reaching. To be sure it is a 
part of the movement away from structuralness 
and fixity attributable in part to the evolutionary 
movement. But it results in an understanding 
and appreciation of other .people's religion more 
profound than what appears in the book under 
review, 

T,he book is unforthnately chovacterlzed by one 
or two rather glaring inconsistencies. In the 
first place he propo.<:es to reconstruct religious 
belief “ as far as may be without assumptions/* 
Of course, there is the qualifying phrase, “ as far 
as may be It is the onjy thing that saves" the 
author from graver inconsistency than appears 
on the surface. He has two assumptions which 
to the philosophical mind will appear as unpard- 
onable for Qne who Undertakes to do what Dr. 
Gore does. The first of these lies in his statement 


that sacramental religion was the religion for 
me." There is certainly no objection to Dr. Gore’s 
prefering the type of religion that best ministers 
to his own need, but it is an assumption that 
should scarcely find a place in a book on recon- 
struction. The second is stated on p. 27 : 
“ Granted the truth of the foundation doctrines 
of Christianity ” whicn is equivalent to the accep- 
tance of the doctrine of the|Trinit3\ Here again 
Dr. Gore has a right to his belief, but certainly, 
if he is going to show the rational grounds for 
belief, this one cannot be exempted. 

The othe^ inconsistency seems to mo still 
more far-reaching in its significance, and has to 
do with the question of world view. On p 40 
the author declaies his philosophical faith in 
monism. It is his expre.'-sed conviction that 
.dualism is impossible — “ rationally impossible for 
us to day. The science of nature has demon- 
strated the absolute unity of nature.” But the 
whole system of belief which he constructs or 
reconstructs is diialistic. Indeed he frankly pays 
on p. 2.S2 : “The visible world and its law and 
order has so impref'sed itself on the imagination 
of men, and moulded their language as a thing 
in itself, that we need the word nature to describe 
it, nncf the wor<1 supern.aiural to suggest whatever 
may lie in the ur. known beyond. The whole 
of hi.s defen e c>f revelation and miracle, 
including his drlinition of miracle (p. 2*11), i.s on 
the baKi.s that the order of thing.s in dualistic. 
Elsewhere he builds on the basis of 'human ignor- 
ance in regard to the laws of nature. 

In spite of these criticisms the book is im- 
mensely attractive. The very intirnr ey of the 
style is one of its attractions. Whatever the 
reader may think of the argument, he cannot 
escape the conviction that hero is a man wdth a 
real experience of religion. His interpretations 
may not be satisfying, but there is a contagion in 
his faith. Religion for him is a vital power, and 
after all that is more important than its inter- 
pretation, even as life is more important than 
categoiies. 
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PRINCE EDWARD’S SPEECHES IN INDIA 


We publish in this issue the third instnlment of His Royal Highness the Prince*of Wales’ 
Speeches in India delivered at Indore, Bhopal, Gwalior, Delhi and PAtiala. \&d. 1. A’.] 


STATE BANQUET AT INDOliE 

The Maharaja Holkar gave a State Banquet in 
his palace in honour of the Rrince on Eobruary 1 . 
In reply to the toast proposed by the Maharaja 
Holkar, His Royal Highness said : 

T thank Your Highness for the kind terms in 
which you have proposed my health. 1 have 
been looking forward to visiting ^Indore and 
making Your Highness’s acquaintance. .1 am 
deeply interested to see the headquarters of the 
Holkar State which hn-s pla'^ed such a prominent 
part in the history ot India and to* be at Indore 
which became the copital of this ‘State and the . 
permanent seat of tlie Holkar family in 1818, 
when the tre ity between the British (lovernment 
and the Holkar State, which still governs our 
relations, was concluded. I am also gratified to be 
able to thank Your Highness in person for the 
asdstance given by 3 our State in the great war. 
At the ouftbreik ot the war Your Tlighnes.s, with 
priisowort^iy and eharnctei istic lo) alty, puj. the 
whole resources of your State at the disp^isal of 
the King Emperor, ^'our Highness's Transport 
Corp^ had tlie distinction of serving on three 
continents and on live fronts in Eraneo, (lallipoli. 
Salonica, tCgypt and Mesopotamia. In every 
field this Ooiqjf? won the warm ccrninendation of 
the General Officers in whoso command it was 
iucluded. In addition, Voiir Highnes.'>’s Mounted 
Escort did gnu 1 service in Mesvipotamia. i desire 
to add a S})ecial word of thanks and praise for 
the gallant n(hc *rs " hn commanded these units, - 
Sirdar Bahadur Mijor Eutfalikan and Major 
Bhavani Singh. Xliese officers and tjieir Corps won 
reputation for the Indoro State of which Your 
Highness may well be proud. 

LA V r.S II ASS I .STAN Cl] 

In addition to these achievements in man- 
power, Your Highness w’as lavish in other forms 
of assistance. Oonti-ihutions in Tiioney, which 
Your Highness made to help us to victor)' in 
various directions, reached a total of over- Rs. 2 2 
lakhs. Among many itern.s 1 single out for 
special mention the contribution of Rs. 8^, lakhs 
to the hospital shfp Lo^jalty and a sum of Rs 1 1 
lakhs given at dili'crent times to various relief 
funds. These acts wore worthy of the high 
position occupied by Your Highness’s State and of 
25 


the firm trust in your I03 alty to tlie Crown 
which the British Govern njent has ever reposed 
in 3 on. 

TRADITIONS OF THE FAST * 

There have been great names in the past 
history of the Holkar State, euch as Malbar Rao, 
whoso valour in arms brought the State into 
prominence in thn eighteenth century and the 
famous quoon alluded to in Your Highness’s speech, 

• wdiose name remains a by-word in Central India 
for justice and wise acfministration. The improve- 
ments which Your Highness has ‘carried out in 
the administration of your State's material pro- 
gress which has been secured and the keen 
.personal interest which you take in the trelfare of 
your subjects, mark o«t Y^our Highness as one who 
strives to be assigned by history and tradition, a 
no less honoured place than tha*t of your illustri- 
Quft forbears That your wish may •bear fruition 
is 1113’ earnest desire, and I feeJ* al^sured that no 
wise act on Your Highness’ part will be left 
undone which may enable you to emulate and 
surpass the reputations of the pact or to stand 
even liigher in esteem with which the King- 
Emperor regards you. 

• ] must thank N our Highness again for your 
kind woids and lavish hospitality. It has been a 
pleasure to mo to renew, my vi^t, a friendship 
which ha.s*long T^xi-^ted between my family and 
•the H ouse of Holkar. T shall convey to His 
Ini penal Majest)^ Youi- Highness’s assurance of 
devoty^n and attachment. 

PUBLIC DURBAR AT INDORE 

H» K. H. the prince of Wales held a Public 
Durbar in the Daly College, Indore, rf)n Feb. 2, 
for the Reception of Princes and Chiefs of Central 
India. After the presoTitation of the Princes and 
Chiefs, His Royal Highness addressed the 
Durbar ; ^ 

Jt gives me great [tleasure to be able to follow 
in the footsteps of my father and visit Central 
India. 1 thank the rulers of the States* of Central 
India for the very Varm welcome which they have 
estoifded to me. Yi*ur ^ Highnesses and Your 
Highnesses’s States have many striking proofs in 
the great war of your traditional loyalty to the 
Cl own and Empire, and 1 can assure Your 
Highnesses that your sfibfts and devotion have 
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been noted by the King- Emperor with heartfelt 
appreciation and gratitude. More than a century 
ago this part of India was the scene of recurring 
strife and bloodshed. 

I rejoicd^to think that this distingdished gather- 
ing to-day is the symbol of unityi and concord 
which now prevails in Central India. It is a 
source of pride tct me to reflect that this peace Is 
the outcome of the relations which have been esta- 
blished between Your Highnesses’s States and the 
British Government! May the years to come 
hold no less tranquil future, increasing the pros- 
perity in store for your States and strengthen our 
ties of mutual trust and regard. 

I regret that want of time has prevented me 
from exchanging ceremonial vi.sits with Your 
Highnesses individually. No oho attaches more 
importance than I do to the maintenance of old 
ceremoniaj customs. These ceremonies are hal- 
lowed hy tradition and sentiment, and their 
omission on this occasion, which is the result of 
causes beyond my control, forms no precedent for 
the future. J tru.st that, whenever it is possible, 
Your Highnessfvs’a- privileges in these matters will 
be fully respected, asd I thank your Highnesses 
for having waived your ancient rights during my 
present visit out of consideration for me. It is a 
source of great pleasure to me to h ive been able 
to T(peet so many representatives of the Ruling 
Houses of Central India to-day. I trust that 
the personal acquaintance now made will bring to 
each of us that close perception, better under- 
standing and more instinctive sympathy which is 
the outcome of fuller mutual knowledge If my^ 
hope in this respect is fulfilled, our gathering 
to-day will indeed have had the happiest issue 

BlIOPAI. STATE BAN(,)UET 

H. K. H. the Prince .speaking at the State 
Banquet at Bhopal on Februar}’ 4, said : 

I am deeply touched hy the warm and loyal 
greeting which Your Highness has extended me. 
It has been a great gratification to me to visit 
Bhopal and to make the acquaintance of Your 
Highness whoso demotion Jo t lie Crown and the 
services to the Empire are so w«ll known. In 
Your Highness my House and the British 
E npire have a friend whose Joyalty is founded 
on the firm basis of ancient tradition and personal 
conviction. More than, a centuiy has passed 
since your ancestor, Nazar Muhammad, invoked 
the aid of the Brif^ish against his foes and in 
‘ return promised to help the British with Ms 
forces and ^.co-operat^ in the suppression of the 


PindaAs. No obligations were ever more faith- 
fully discharged. Later, the trial of the great 
Mutiny came to the Bhopal State as an oppor- 
tunity again to justify the trust reposed in it, and 
the illustrious lady, who was then at the helm of 
Your Highness’ State, . rendered signal service 
to the British Government at that time of per- 
plexity and peril. ^ 

The next great crisis in our history was the 
out- break of the great \oar. Your Highness at 
once placed all the resources of your State and the 
services of your troops and your family at the 
disposal of the King- Emperor. Your Imperial 
Service Cavalry, which were established by your 
revered mother and named after the Great Queen 
Victoria, were emploped in our service in India 
and liter fought on the Wa/.ir Frontier. It 
would be no ensy task to relate in detail the vari- 
ous kinds of support which. N'our ITighno.ss and 
yeur State nflorded to the cau.se of the Empire in 
the great struggle. Amid the many needs which 
Bhopal supplied I may mention a few items from 
the long list, the provision of artillery, drivers 
and horses of cavalry,, remounts of aero- 
planes and of munition workshops. Your 
HigKness joined in the laudablo project of 
the hospital ship, the Loyalty^ to which you 
subscribed Rs. 2 lakhs. After an initial 
gift of Re 1 lakh to the War funds, and 
Rs. 3 lakhs to the Relief funds, Youj- Highness, 
at a time when the speedy conclusion of the war 
seemed improbable, offered Rs. 50, '000 a yrar to 
help us to victory as long as the operations con- 
tinued. Your Highness’s family, following your 
noble example, actively and ably assisted our 
cau-^e both in their public and private capacity. 
Your eldest son proceeded on active service and 
among the generous donations of the family T 
may mention the gift of his racing stud for army 
purposes by your son, Nawabzada Hamid ullah 
Khan. This record of staunch loyalty and con- 
tinuous service to the Crown and the Eoipire is 
one in which Your Highness and your State may 
take justifiable pride, and it is a great privilege to 
me to be able to night to offer my thanks in 
person to Your Highness. 

I cannot close without reference to the esteem 
in which Your Highne.S8 is held as a wise and 
enlightened ruler and to the personal intei^est 
which you ever display in ensuring the well-being 
of your subjects. The decision which Your 
Highness has announced in your speech to-day of 
associating your subjects more closely with your 
Government, is a signal proof of this interest. 1 
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am convinced that thie generous step will revoke 
the warmest gratitude in the hearts of your people. 
Outside your own State, Your Highness has been 
indefatigable in attending conferences which the 
Viceroy has called together from time to time 
and in oflering your valuable advice in all matters 
connected with India and ’the Empire, in which it 
was sought or you felt that jt could assist, nor 
can I remain silent as regards an aspect of Your 
Highness's work in \A^ich you stand alone and 
have no rival. I allilde to Your Highness' 
services to the women of India as the only ruler 
of their own sex in this vast continent. Your 
Highness has rightly felt the claim which the 
women of India have upon you, and Your* High- 
ness' personal eilbrts to load.to their enlightenment 
to promote their welfare and increase their 
happiness have been unwearied. 1 know the close 
appeal which this aspect of Your Highness's life 
has made to rny mother, Her Imperial Majesty 
the Queen Empress. It has been a very great 
pleasure to me to have Your Highness' son, Nawab- 
zada Hamidullah Khan, attached to my Stuff in 
India. This has drawn the ties which bind my 
House and Your Highiress’s together still closer. 

GEORGE PARK 

The Prince opened the King George Pfirk in 
Gwalior on Eeb. 8, and in doing he said : 

I thank you warmly for your address and 
take this opportunity of thanking the citizens of 
Gwalior for the kind welcome which they gave 
me this morifing. Although this is my first 
visit to Gwalior your lively recollections of the 
visits paid to your city by His Imperial Majesty 
the King- Emperor and by H. R. H the Duke of 
Connaught make me feel that I do not come 
among you as a stranger, and I am glad that the 
occasion should be celebrated by opening this 
beautiful Park. You may rest assured of the 
sympathy of my House in all that concerns your 
lives, It is my desire to be able to understand 
the people of India and to sympathise with their 
hopes and needs that 1, following in my father's 
footsteps, have undertaken this journey to India. 
You in your State are fortunate in being ruled by 
one who Both sympathises with the needs of his 
subjects and possesses intimate knowledge of their 
conditions of life, in presenting this Park to 
your city His Highness has not only given ano- 
ther example of his generosity, but lias also shown 
his realisation or the need we all have of open 
spaces, freah air and healthy exercise. I feel sure 
that you will enjoy these gifts and that your 
eojoyment will repay His Highness's munifioenoe. 


GWALIOR STATE BANQUET 

The Prince speaking at the Gwalior State 
Banquet .on February 8, said : 

I must thank Your Highness for the kind and 
loyal terms in which Your Highness ha% proposed 
my health ani for your princely hospitality. It is 
a special pleasure to me to visit in his own home 
that trusted friend of my Hduse, whom His 
Majesty the King- Emperor holds in such high 
esteem and well -deserved are the honours which 
have been conferred on Your* Highne.ss and very 
high is the position which you have won for 
yourself andiyour State. 

I have cast about for the secret of this success 
and think that I have*found it. Your Highness 
has but one simple aim and object ^i^d applies to 
all problems only* one simple test. 

Circumstances may arise and events occur 
•where others hesitate and consider. Some may 
look on such occasion^as an opportunity for osten- 
tation, to acquire fame, or to gain increase of 
wealth or persona! advantage. * Others may scent 
in such situations danger or loss of reputation, or 
fortune, or feel the need for Aiftion, but Your 
Highness applies to all such* matters one test — 

“ How in this matter can 1 help my country or 
serve *riy King ’Em peror " Once »that question 
has been satisfactorily answered, Your Highness’s 
aim is ffxed and ^*ou^ Highness allows no obstacle 
to hinder you on the road to it. 

KKA or CONTINUOUS PROSPERITY 

More than a (juarter of a centiv'y has passed 
since Your Highness took np the reins of adminis- 
tration of this State. Very happy years they 
have been for Your Highness's State and the 
BritifAi Government, as thoy have marked the 
continuous growth to fresh strength of our 
mutual trust and regard. There are many things 
which 1 might mehtion pertaining to the earlier 
period ; for example, how Your Highness went on 
service with our troope in China, how your care 
and liberality provided hospital ships for that 
expedition and how you perfected the Army be- 
queathed to you By yqpr ancestors for the service 
of the Crown and Empire. 

. PERSONAL SERVICE IN THE WAR 

But I will conbife my romarks to more recent 
timeef. At the outhruak of the Great War Your 
Highness offered }our personal services and the 
whole resources of your State to the King- 
Emperor and in characteristic fashion Your High- 
ness at once settled down im a whole-hearted aad 
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methodical way to the solutioD of how you could 
most and best help our cause. Ooe and a half 
regiments of youi loiperial Service 

Infantry went on service and fought with distinc- 
tion in Egypt, E ist Africa and Palestine, Four 
squadrons tif Aour Highness’s Jjancors served in 
India and on the North-West Frdtitier. Your 
Highness’s Transport Corps went far atield to do 
their ^it in 'France, Gallipoli, Mesopotamia 
and the Indian Frontier. Recruiting for these 
forces and for the Indian Army went on without 
intermission. Your ilighness’s State supplied on 
every hand needs too numerous to mention, 
such as motor cats, motor ambulances, munition 
workshops, aeroplanes, binoculars and remount 
depots. « 

As regards money, I need not say that it was 
given unsparingly, i may parficularly mention 
the loan of Rs. 59 lakhs without interest, and the 
notable i^anner in which Vour Highness came 
to our assistance in currency, ditliculties. 1 have 
read with admiration the list of donations which 
were given by Your. Highness and Your Highness’s 
State to the numerous war and relief funds. Vour 
Highness’s feelings were deeply stirred by the 
Butiteriugs which the st^'uggle inevitably involved. 
The sick, wounded and disabled^ own a deep 
debt to Your Highness for the inception of the 
scheme of the Hospital ship Loyalty^ to which you 
gave Ks. 60 lakhs, for tbe establishment of a 
convalescent home at Nairobi and for your aid 
with funds designed to alleviate suileiing or help 
the families of those who had fallen in our cause. 

SYMPATSIY WITH EN(iLlSU TVOUKKftS 

Throughout runs the note of Vour Highness’s 
deep personal interest in every aspect of the great 
adventure. Amid big things Your Highness wa.s 
planning and doing, Vour Highness had time to 
turn your thoughts to small dithculcies also ; small 
among so many big things but ^ot small to those 
concerned.* 1 do not think that the munition 
workers of readily forget that it was 

the Maharajah of Gwalior who helped to brighten 
their lives by the provision of clubs and recreation 
grounds for their use, after long hours of weary 
toil' The olHcers employed with the Imperial 
Service Troops also will gratefully remember 
the friend who, to relieve their anxieties about 
their families, oiterod to the latter a home in 
Gwalior throughout the war. In life, it is the kind 
personal touch that counts and in the magniliceiit 
war record of Your Highness and Your High- 
xiess’s State, this shines and permeates the whole 
like the light in a greut jewel. 


ONLY HALF THE TALE 

VVhut I have had time to say about V^our High- 
ness alone is a talo of hi;^h achievements, but I 
have not mentioned the years of able administra- 
tion in your State, the material improvements 
carried out wich courage on a large scale, the 
institution of legislative assemblies and local 
bodies and the innumerable details of general 
progress which has been ma^ie in the Gwalior State. 

1 have not dwelt on yoi^v services to the larger 
India, on your work in the Chamber of Princes 
and Princes’s Committee, or on the helpful advice 
which Your Highness has given to the Government 
of Indhi in many conferences, l>ut Vour High- 
ness many rest assured that these items also 
contribute to the high esteem with which the King- 
Emperor regards you. 

Ladies and gentlemen, 1 ask you to join me in 
drinking the health of our illustrious host — Ills 
Highness the Maharajah Scindia of Gwalior. May 
this devoted frieml of the Crown and Empiie long 
bo spared to guide the destinies of the Gwalior 
State, and 1 can wish no higher destiny for his 
son, George JScindia, than that he may grow up 
to be like his father. 

• DELHI MUNICIPAL ADDRESS. 

The Prince arrived at Delhi on the 14th 
February and was presented with an address of 
welcome by the Municipality, in reply, His Royal 
Highness said : 

1 thank you for the wolcomo you'have extended 
to me in your address. Witli feelings of deep 
interest, I find myself within the gates of your 
historic city. Few cities can hold out the vivid 
appeal which Delhi makes to me. Delhi has boon 
connected with the Crown of India since the dawn 
of time. Whatever changes and vicissitudes took 
place in the vhistory of India, it was written on 
the fate of Delhi to be the Imperial City. From 
the days of the Pandavas to the times of Prithwi 
Raj , a Hindu Empire held sway here. From the 
i2th century to our own times, successive 
Mahomedan dynasties, ending in the spacious 
days of the Imperial line of the Great Moghuls, 
chose Delhi as their capital — the scene of succes- 
sive imperial assemblages in British times. Delhi 
was to rise again as an imperial City by the 
pronouncement of His Imperial Majesty, the 
King- Emperor, by which the seat of the Govern- 
ment of India was transferred to your ancient 
capital. 

Last year, with the inauguration ceremonies 
which were performed here by His Majesty’s 
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command, your city became associated with 
another great event in history. It is now the 
headijuarters of the Central Government, in 
which Hindus and M ihomedans alike, and, indeed, 
all classes and communities in the Indian Empire 
have a direct share and take a dehmlo 
part. 1 shall onjoy iiiy visits to the historical 
buildings in and about l^elhi, which recall groat 
names and events o 6 tho past and per[>otuate the 
taste of skill of a%t of bygone d<i 3 s. I am 
anxious to see the fine buildings which are being 
erected in the new capital area to the south of 
your city. 

THE DELUl OF TO-JJAY 

But these are a jiartf of the pa.st, or of the 
future, and I am no less keenly interested in 
what belongs to the present aftd is e.ssentially 
your domain — the Delhi of to-day. 1 have hoard 
much of the labours of your Municip.al (Join- « 
ujitteo. I have learnt how you have worked to 
better the conditions of life in your city, how 
you have improved tho streets and communi- 
cations, how you have embellished tlie town with 
public buildings ami have striven to advance 
education and public health. 1 have heard of 
your work in the yilanning ot the city extensions, 
once in connexion with the housing of the poor 
and relief of congestion. There can be no nobler 
tusk than this to work together in harmony 
keeping tho welfare of your iellow citizens but ore 
you and having, as your goal, to make your cit}^ 
worthy of the groat past and fully e(iuipped for 
great position in future. 

Municipal duties are in some ways a thankless 
task. When )our schemes do not materialise as 
rapidly, or do in)t in all respects operate as they 
were expected to do, there is otton unde.served 
blame. When tliey succeed thertj is too often the 
lack of ajipreciatiou of ell'ort and oi g.'ini.sation 
which they involved. 1 sympathise with the 
ditllculties which you. must experience in your 
complex and arduous task, i tiust you are 
fortihed by the thought that the eyes of India 
arc turned towards the capital and that the good 
results Avhich you can achieve hero have an ehect 
which passes beyond tho limits of your city itself. 
You may feel assured that His Impeiial Majest}^ 
the King Emperor continues to take very warm 
interest in the progress and well-being of this 
cit 3 »^ and that l^hall always watch 3 our achieve- 
ments with keen attention and sympathy. 
Gentlemen, I thank you again for your kind 
address. May your labours on behalf of Delhi 
prosper. 


EEWAllD MEMOKIAL AT DELHI 

On Eebruary 15, His Royal Highness made the 
following speech on the occasion of unveiling the 
All- India Equestrian BUtue in memory of the 
late King jliilward Yli : 

Your Excellency, — The words which I have 
just heard have recalled inemtirics of my grand - 
lather — the late King- Emperor. His Majesty was 
essentially the friend ol India. Ho was tho son 
of tho first sovcsroign to fiear the Imperial title. 
He was tho first ot my House to visit India, and, 
by hi.s dcj^ire to be ac(|uainted personally with 
Indian aims and aspiiations, to show that deep 
and abiding interest which we feel in the princes 
and the peoples ot the land. 1 deem myself for- 
tunate to be able to day to take*part in the unveil- 
ing of this memorial of which my father laid the 
tablet stone and to display to you this statue to 
King Edward’s memory to which thousands of 
persons in India in*loyal devotion have subscribed. 
May this statue and tho beautilul garden which 
surrpunds it tend to remind the futjire generations 
of his reign, of his strong t^nse of duty, of his 
love of peace and ot his npbre endeavours to lead 
India lot ward in the path of her high destiny in 
the Empire,* May this memorial recall his deep 
sympathy with the peoples of Inhia and the love 
and devotion w^h which his name is cherished. 

DELHI STATE BANCiUET 

The Prince, speaking at the IStato Banquet at 
Dolhi on the D>th February, said : 

1 tharUi yoL^ for tho very cordial way in which 
you have drunk my health. I am very grateful 
to Your Excellency tor the far too kind terms in 
which you have alluded to mo. It is indeed a 
greifb ploasui'H to mo to como to Delhi and to 
renew my acquaintance with Yuur Excellency, of 
whom, since 1113 ^ arrival in India, I have only had 
an all-too-shuiD glimpse at Bombay. I should 
detain you all a vo^ long time, to-night if 1 
attempted to do ju.stico to Lord Reading’s career. 
1 will, therefore, confine myself to congratulating 
India on the •possession' of a most able and 
distinguished servant of the Crown as Governor- 
General. 

* I am now more than iialf through my Visit to 
India, I need not assure you tliat my visit has 
booh one of absorbing* interest. I have keenly 
enjoyed every feature ol it and I should like to 
take this opportunity ot thankiim Your Excel- 
lency, whose guiding hand drew the track on the 
map along which I liavo tr& veiled, J. should also 
like to ofier my most cordial thanks to the ^lovern- 
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moDt of India and all officials and non-officials who 
have done so mucji to ensure the smooth running 
of all arrangements connocted with my vi^it. 1 
know what a lot of hard work and organisation it 
has entailed, tnd those responsible for the arrange- 
ments may congratulate themselves onithe result 
of their labours. There are, I believe, some per- 
sons wfai^«come froih England and, after spending 
even fewer weeks than I have in this country, give 
their valuable views and impressions about India 
to the public. You mhst not expect me to-night 
to disturb their monopoly. I am content for the 
present to remain a reverent student the many 
wonderful things which the book of India has to 
unfold. There is only one jmpression which I 
have formed and to which I can give publicity 
to-night, and that is that the kindness which 1 
have met in India has made me feel that I have 
been amon^ friends. 

DELHI RECEPTION DURBAR 

H. E. the Viceroy held a Durbar at Delhi on 
February 16 for the purpose qf welcoming the 
Prince. In reply to the various addresses preselited 
on the occasion, His^Hoyal Highness said 

1 am very gratefuf for the warm welcome 
which you have extended to me and for the kind 
expressions you<have used concerning me. 1 will 
convey your message of loyal devotion to His 
Imperial Majesty, it is a plea^re to me to 
receive this welcome at Delhi, which has become 
the capital of India by my father’s command, and 
to meet to-day the representatives of those bodies 
which were brought into being ,by the Royal 
Proclamation last year and which were inaugurat- 
ed on behalf of His imperial Majesty by my uncle 
the Duke of Connaught. It was to have been my 
privilege to perform those ceremonies, but circam- 
Btances prevented my taking part in them, and it 
is with all the greater pleasure that I realise , at 
last the deferred hopes in meeting you here to-day. 
Among the members of the Chamber of Princes I 
shall, I know,* renew man^ old friendships this 
afternoon and form new ones. No greater proofs 
were needed than those furnished by our past 
relations and the recent splendid eilbrts of Indian 
Princes in the great war to show that, at all times, 
whether in •days of peace or hours of trial, the 
Crown can rely on the fidelit)fc and unswerving 
support of tb| Indian Princes. But in spitq of 
this, Your Highnesses, dufing my tour in India, 
have once more, in a piost unmistakable manner, 
impressed on me, at every stage of iny journey, 
the great depth An\ strength of the tradi- 
tion of loyalty in Indian States. If I^ on my 


part, have, in a measure, been able to convey to 
Your Highness the gratitude of my House for 
those feelings and convince you of the confidence, 
trust and esteem which His Imperial Majesty 
reposes in your order, 1 am satisfied. 1 know the 
high hopes which His Imperial Majesty entertains 
for your Chamber. May the history of the Cham- 
ber be a tale of wider pert played by your order 
in the development of India, of an over-strengthen- 
ing bond of union between th^ Ruling Princes and 
the Empire and of steady advancement of the 
well being and prosperity of the people of this 
land. 

With you, gentlemen, who are members of the 
Imperial Legislatures, I feel I may also claim a 
special tie. I come before you to-day as one who 
is anxious to ripen and perfect the acquaintance 
which has already been pleasantly begun. I have 
had the honour of meeting a number of the mem- 
bers of the Council^ of State and the Legislative 
Assembly during my tour in the Provinces and my 
visits to the Legislative Councils in the Provinces 
and my talks with the members of these bodies, 
who look to you for example and inspiration, have 
taught me something of the problems lying before 
not only the Provincial Legislative Councils, but 
also the^ Central Bodies, on which you serve as 
the representatives of the peoples of India. In 
my journey through India nothir)g has struck me 
with greater force than the vastness of your task. 
In the aftermath of the war, legislative oodies all 
over the world are passing through a dcfficult time. 
Even your British Parliament, with centuries of 
experience and tradition behind it, with all its 
stores of gathered strength, of achievement and 
its firm foundation on the confidence of the people, 
has not found these new problems simple of solu- 
tion, or these new needs easy of adjustment. I 
realise how infipitely more difficult is the task 
before India’s Imperial Legislatures which were 
only created last year. The vast extent of your 
field of labour, the complexity of interests and 
diversity of the peoples and creeds of this groat 
country would render your responsibilities 
specially onerous. In any case a journey along 
untrodden road towards the new goal would, 
taken by itself, be no easy adventure. But, 
in addition to these perplexities, you have a 
formidable burden of new difficulties which are 
taxing the powers on highly trained and expe- 
rienced legislative bodies in other countries. 

Gentlemen, I have heard with appreciation of 
the ability and sense of responsibility which 
has characterised the debates of the Impefial 
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I have been pleased to learn of the 
energy and patience with which you have begun 
your work. [ sympathise with and admire, and J 
know that the British nation sympathises and 
admires, the courage with which you are facing 
your work. You may count on me as one who 
knows your difficulties,' rightly to appraise the 
results which, by the help of Providence, your 
good intentions of fortitude will secure. That you 
may be rightly guicksd to secure the well-being 
and prosperity of thfe people of India, whose 
interests you represent, is my earnest prayer. 

THE KITCHENER. COL LEO E 
On Eobruary 17, IT. R. IT. the Prince of Wales. 


laid, in New Delhi, 

thft foundation 

stone of the 

Kitchener 

College. 

In doing so 

the Priiico 

said : 


• 


We are 

ai-sembled 

here to-day 

to lay the 


foundation stone oTF a memorial to Field Marshal • 


Lord Kitchener of Khartoiin*, one time Corn* 
mander-in-Chief in India, a great soldier and a 
great man. This memorial will take the foirn 
of a College to he called the Kitchener College, 
which will provide edfucation for the fous of that 
splendid body of men who form the backbone ot 
the Indian Army — the Indian officers T^im glad 
that it should be my privilege to undertake this 
ceremony, because 1 have taken real intere.st in 
the Indian Army and t)io Indian officer ever since 
they wefe my comrades-in-arms in Fr.mce, and 
also because. Lord Kitchener Iras always excited 
my warm admiration. I am confident that no 
memorial to his name could have appealed to him 
more closely than the College at which the sons of • 
officers will obtain an education to fit ihem to 
carry on the high traditions of the It dinn Army 
The details of Lord Kitchener’ career are familiar 
to most of you. The keynote of the great success 
which ho achieved in Egypt and South Africa was 
the untiring eflort which he made to secure that. 
Every detail of his org^inisation was through and 
complete His working in South Africa was 
hardly finished, when he was appointed your 
Coramander-in-Chief in India. He filled this po.st, 
with the highest distinction for 7 >enrs in this 
country. Also he brought his talents to the ta.'-k 
of reorganisation and training of that splendid 
army which fought during the great war v/ith 
other armies of the Empire on m.any fields of battle 
The magnificent Vork done by the Indian Army in 
the great war was in no small measure tbe diiect 
result of his untiring labours. The concluding 
words of his farewell order issued on the eve of 
his departure from India ar® worth recalling. The 


words were “ I bid farewell to the Army in India, 
both British and Indian, with regret, but with 
full confidence in its future'\ * How well that 
confidence was justified all the world knows. 
When the yar cloud burst on the world in 19l4, 
the country again turned to him. We may leave 
it to histor^ to appraise the true value of his 
services. But the following f^cts are l^ond all 
question. He was the first to see the va*ness of 
the task which lay before our Empire and her 
Allies. He foresaw a war of years and armies of 
millions when lessor men were thinking in months 
and thousands Again, by the magic of his name, 
he created tirmios which won for themselves and 
their King Emperor imperishable glory on the 
battlefields of Franco. He died, as you all know, 
in the sinking of H. M. S •“Hampshire” by 
enemy mines. *His mortal remains lie in one of 
his Kiijg^s ships beneath tlie waves of that sea upon 
Avhich is based the strength of the Enfpire which 
he served so well .These incidents in his career 
point a lesson which evo^'v hoy who aspires to 
greatness in any \yrtlk of life miist learn and learn 
thoroughly. That lesson is that swccess can only 
he won by hard work, and bv.^nreful preparations, 
for the corning struggle, ^"he first stage in that 
preparation is education. In years to come gene- 
rations of )oung soldiers will lo^k on this stone 
which I am about to lay. 1 trust that they will 
strive to uphold lihe honour of this College which 
.bears the name of so great a soldier of the Empire. 
I hope that they will labour as all sohjif is’ sons 
should do, to fit themselves to serve tl eir King 
and their country. • 

• REPLY TO CHAMARS’ ADDRESS 

On 17th February His Ro\al Highness 
received an address f»f welcome from the All- 
India Dopnssed Classes Conference.* In reply, 
the Prince said • 

“ 1 thnnk you very wnrmlv for thq very kind 
and enthusiastic welcome wliich you have given 
me on two occ.asions at Delhi I much value your 
good wishes. 1 wish the communities whom you 
represent nil prosperity and well being” 
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THE RULING CHIEFS’ BANQUET 

The Rulinjir Princes and Chiefs of India enter- 
tained the Prince at a public Banquet at Delhi 
orv Februar]^ Iftth His Highness the Mahaia-ja 
Scindia proposed the health of II is Royal High- 
ness. 

Replying to the toast the Prince of Wales felt 
grateful Tor having been entertained to-riight for 
several reasons. In the first place lie got an 
opportunity to see aga^in tlie n)embers of an order 
whose devotion to the Crown he valued so highly 
and among whom he might claim many personal 
friends. In the second place he wa»i pleased to 
dine with those Princes whose invitation to visit 
them in their homos he could not accept for short- 
ness of his time irj India thus mitigating in part 
the disappointment which he experienced through 
the necessity of declining their invitations. His 
Royal Highness in thanking them for helping 
him in his task knowing the Princes and 
peoples of India said : — 

I can now • say that T feel that I know 
in a measure at least the Rulers of Iiidian 
States and their /neoples and that I under- 
stand their difficulties and sympathise with their 
aims and aspirations. J hope that they also have 
begun now to know me and that out of our 
meetings fuller understanding has sprung’ up, 
whicli is the permanent foundation of mutual 
trust and regard”. 

The Prince said, after leaving India, he would 
often remember the hospitality of Princes and his 
thoughts would ^urn witli even deeper feeling of 
satisfaction to sacrifices of their order in the war 
for an Empire which hml, for many years, pre- 
.served their states from external dangers and 
maintained in their integrity thedr privilegesiand 
rights. thanked their Highne.ss for their 

splendid hospitality and said he would convey 
their message of loyalty and devotion to their 
Majesties who would deeply prize and treasure 
their kind words. »» 

REPLY TO THE ANGLO INDIAN ADDRESS 

On February 20, the Prince received an address 
of welcome from the Ang’o-Icidian and Domiciled 
European Association. 

In a,ckriO'vle<lging the welcome the Prince said 
he would have boon remiss, indeed, if he had 
come as far as Delhi witiiout informing hiioos^elf 
regarding their cornmuflity. On landing in 
Bombay he was so deeply impressed bv the warmth 
of the welcome from their community that, be- 
fore leaving that city,, he made special enquiries 
from the Governor about the community. He 


received much valuable information regarding the 
careers open to them, their success in various 
rank'-’, their record of military service. They 
could rest assured that he had now understood 
the conditions under which they lived in India 
and the useful and honoured place which they 
filled as citizens in the Indian Empire. Their 
aims and aspirations diad his sympathy. Their 
devotion to the ciuse of India did them credit. 
He concluded: — “ J shall watch the progress of 
your cornmuiiit}’ with the closest attention. You 
may be confident that Great Britain and the 
Eaipiro will not forget your community who are 
so united in thoir devotion to the King- Emperor 
and who gave such iinmistakablo token of their 
attachment to the IOinpix*G by their great sacrifices 
in the war,” 

THE PAtlALA STATE BAN(,MJET 

In reply to the toast proposed by the Maharaja 
of P.itiala at the State Banquet on February 24, 
His Royal Highness said : 

1 am very grateful to Your Highness for the 
warm terms in which you have proposed my 
health. I thank \'our Highness for having 
extended to me the princely hospitality for which 
the Pji4-iala 5^tate is so ju.stly famous. I have been 
keenly looking forward to my visit to Patiala 
because oWmy previous acepmintarce with ^’our 
Highne.ss, which began in 1911, when you visited 
England. I saw you again at the War Conference 
and renewed my acquaintance at the period of 
comradeship on service on the Carso ‘ I^Jateau and 
by sub.sequerit nifetinp.s | know that a warm 
welcome awaited me here, and tb.it \'our High- 
ness would give me the best sport and hospitality. 

But apart from personal grounds for my 
satisfaction, it is a great pleasure to me to be able 
to visit the capital of the premier State in the 
Punjab and the leading Sikh State in India. 1 
need not refer to the past history of relations of 
the Patiala State with the British Government, 
which date back from 1809 and have been of the 
happiest nature. To a loyal and capable states- 
man such as Your Highness, the crisis of the great 
w.ar came not as a trial, but as an opportunity. 
Immediately on its outbreak Your llighness 
offered your personal services and the resources of 
your State to the Empire. You proceeded 
post haste to the front, though regrettable 
illne.sK compelled your return. Your Imperial 
Service Troop.s, CliValry and Infantry, went 
on service and continued in the field, rendering 
conspicuous assistance till the end of the 
war. In addition, Your Highness raised in the 
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State and maintained a Camel Corps and two 
Corps, which were of great value to our forces. 
1 believe that Patiala State can boast to be the 
only State in India which raised from its own 
subjects and maintained from its revenues, 
separate complete corps. In addition, when in 
1918, the Premier called for special elforts in the 
Empire, Your Highness set a noble example to 
your brother Prirwes by your oiler to raise in 
the State three battalions of infantry, in 
addition to maintaining the flow of recruits to the 
Imperial Service Troops and the Indian Army. 
The total number of Patiala subjeots who enlisted 
in these forces amounted to 28,000, a* contribu- 
tion in man power of yrhich the State may welf 
be proud. 

Your Jlighness did memorable work in the 
War Conference in 1918, aTid subsequently 
visited the variofio fronts in Belgium, b'rance, ^ 
Italy and Palestine. Your Highness must have 
felt gratifled in the latter country to see your 
own Imperial Service infantry Regiment already 
covered with laurels and about to win more in 
Lord Allenby’s farhous advanco in September, 
1918. 

It was a great privilege to me to be aUle to see 
Your Highness’ tine troops here and inspect the 
ex-service men of your *8tate. in money contribu- 
tions Your Highness was e<iually lavish. Tne 
total &ponditure on the State war services 
amounted lo Ks 82 lakhs, and including the 
contribution to war loans, to one and one- third 
of a crore. 

There are many other matters I might mention,* 
but I think that the varied tale which 1 have sot 
forth will show that Your Highness and your 
State have in no respect fallen short of your 
glorious traditions of loyalty and service. Kow 
States can show such a record. It is indeed a 
fortunate chance that in this crisis the Punjab 
had Your Highness afi its premier Prince, and the 
Sikhs had you as their most prominent leader. 1 
feel proud that my House possesses such a true 
and devoted friend, and I am happy to be able in 
person to-night to offer my thanks and congratu- 
lations for this reoord of unwearied service and 
loyalty. May the years that pass draw our ties 
Btill closer. 

1 need not say what pleasure it w.is to mo when 
Your Highness expressed a desire to be attached 
to my staff in India. 

I must thank Your Highness again for all 
your klndoA^BB and hospitality. 1 have thoroughly 

* 6 . • 


enjoyed my visit to Patiala, which is the home 
of the sport of polo and of pig-sticking, I must 
leave * the latter pastime behind me in Patiala 
with regret, but as regards polo, I do hope that 
I iray some day bo able to show Viy friends in 
England Shat the Patiala Polo Team does not 
belie my accounts of it. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I ask you to join me in 
drinking prosperity to the Patiala State, and long 
life and happiness to its illustrious ruler. 

MILIT^VllV SCHOOL AT JCLLUNDUR 


[ 11. R. II. the Prince of Wales, in laying the 
foundation stone of the King George's Royal 
Indian Militai^y School at Jullundur on Feb. 25, 
said : J 

As one who had tho privilege of serving in the 
field in the great • War, I fbol I may address as 
comrades those gallant- soldiers whu are gathered 
lioro to-day. it. is a very* real pleasure to be 
among you again and to stand hofe in the centre 
of a civil district and divisftn^which contributed 
so many recruits to help the Empire to success in 
the great nstiugglo. India supplied a total of 
7,00,000 combatant recruits duwng the War. It 
is to the abiding glory of this Province that half 
of these came Irom the Punjab and it is^ your 
lasting ciedit that all classes in this neighbour- 
hood responded to tho call. While pride of place 
for enlistment of the largest percentage of their 
community in this neighbourhood rests with 
Mehtors, actually the largest number of recruits 
was furnished by Jat jSikhs. Out of the total 
male populatiou of a million, the Sikhs enlisted 
90*000 men. That is onB-fourth • of the total 
number of tho combatants furnished by the Pro- 
vince and one-eighth of the total number furnished 
by India as a whole, in which the Sikhs formed 
but one per cent, of the populatioi^ Tho response 
of other classes as wefl, who, before the Great War, 
had few, if any, inherited traditions of military 
service, was np loss i emgrkable. 1 wish also to 
•xpross my apprediatiou of the response t?o the 
oall made by humbler ranks of people, followers 
And sweepers and others, wIiosq service 
was of such Vlilue to our forces and earned re- 
peated praise. But ^great as was your contri- 
bution in men, it was the spirit which animated 
them which shed the greatest glory on your com- 
munity. Far from their homes, in "the three 
eontinents and in countries and fronts, ia 

sirafbge and fl)5(m)UB dumat^, amiS hovCtV dcoogeni 
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of death, mutiUtion and disease, the men who 
w^ere bred in these plains and hills showed the 
highest proof of the stunly <pjalities of their lace 
and of the depth of their loyalty to their Iving- 
Emperor nnd^hcir salt. A well-known story of 
gallantry in Gallipoli of the famous J::fikh regi- 
ment recruited in this neighbourhoud is pical of 
the tenacity and v^.lor wii'ch inspiieil you all. 
This regiment, on the 4th and hth of Jur.e, 191o, 
fought an attack on Achihaba continuously’ for 
24 hours losing one Eiitish Olliuer, 1] Indian 
Officers and J180 men out of a total foM e of r)4.‘». 
Of all ranks in action, they loft tlie held at Inst 
chcked with the enemy’s dead, without having 
given an inch of ground. 

Many Indian ‘joidiors have plonded for better 
educational facilititfs for thou children. Their 
plea reached the ear of my father, the King-Em- 
peror, who commanded th it thu uioni^fi of the 
King- Eu) peril’s Patriotic Kund should be de- 
voted to the building of s-poCHal .schools for the 
sons of Indian soldiers and that these schools 
should be called King Geoige’s Koval Indiatf 
Military JSchoolir. It is my privilege to lay the 
foundation stone tftV hist of these schools to- 
day. 1 hope that the “descendants of soldiers 
who cotf'e to Jeai'i) in this school will carry three 
sjuiple facts in tlieii rnir.ds as they daily pass this 
stone. Fiis^ly, that this school was built by the 
desire and at the command of the 'King- Empeior 
as a token of his admiiation and regard for the 
military cl.U'-.ses in India and in giatitude for their 
loyalty and devotion. Secondly', that this stone 
was laid by mo in^tho loving uiemory, of the com- 
rades in the Great Wai ; and thirdly, that the 
noblest use to which thcjy can turn the education 
leceived here is the iipiioldiijg of the grtat tradi- 
tion of the loyalty, patriotism and service whibh 
was banded down to them by their fathers. 

REPLY TO PUNJAB LEGL8LATUKE 


[ II. 11. H. tlv9 Prince of Whales, replying to the 
address of the L'^gislativo Council of the Punjab 
on Febiuary 27, said ; ] 

I am touched by the warmth of the welcome to 
which you have given expressioR oii behalf of the 
members of this Council. 1 am deeply gratified 
by the glowiVig tribute which you have paid* 
G my father and mother. No one* knows better 
rhan I do what d»:cp love they cherish for India 
and they will be rejoiced. to find that their love 
hndfl.echo in th^ bearta of this Oouneil. 

Sir, you have referred to my visit as my first 
visits tp tb^ Punjab. In <one sense you ^re right 


for, this is the first time I have set foot on the 
Punjnb soil, But in another sense you are 
wrong, for I began to visit the Punjab in spirit 
long ago, from the day the stalwart Punjabis of 
the Indian E.vpeditionary Foico landed in 
Franco and in the yorirs that came after when I 
shared their daily life as soldiers in many count- 
ries. My thoughts wevt foitli to the plains and 
hills of the Punjib, my heait wj s with the 
fathers and brotheis w’ho had bid God-speed 
to the.se men when, in loyalty and devotion to 
their King Emperor, they went forth as comrades- 
in-arms to distant and unknown lands. When 
one of m\ comr.Mes fell, in sympathy and sorrow 
J was with you in your honiesteads and I sharid 
in your pride and rejoicing when your dear ones 
returni d sitr* oi eo more to your hamlets at the 
end of tilt? War. ‘Gentlemen, yon have honoured 
me by calling me brother-in arms of the 
.gallant Pur j,'bi in War and I am proud of 
the title. Now tiial days of ponce h!»\e come, 1 
want to leel that 1 still have you f»s tiu.sty 
comrades in the tasks that lie before us. "We, the 
British, and the Pun jabis, have tiavelhd the road 
of fiiend^'hip togetlier lor inar/y years. We have 
passed many milei-lcnf-s on that road. 1 for one 
wish to fkvad no other and I want to take you 
all along that road with mo right to the very end. 
Gentlemen, 1 have eorne hcie to-day to make 
your acquaintance, mcmbeis of ono of the young 
Parliaments oi the Empire. As re preseiitativea 
of those whom I call my comimles,, y ou have 
special claims on iny regard 1 sympathiso with 
your aspirations. New political problems are 
prising as the result of world changes. You have 
your dillicultics and dangers before you just as 
we had in the War. In that great struggle, 
patient training^, trust, co-operation and courage 
Jed us to .‘juccc.ss at tlio end. I jiray that Divine 
in.spiration may guide your ellorts in the same 
way to pre.scrve and maintain the well-being of 
the people of the Punjab. 


Kocaooc 
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Gandhi the Man 

This is tho title of a striking apiiroc*' ition of 
Mr. Gandhi from the pen of tho K/-. H )n Mr. 
V. S. Srinivasa Sisbri. ^ Tho article has fippeared 
in the February number of the Snrroy (traphic^ 
an American illustrated* mngizinr. The editor 
of that journal rftooids that, when a‘-ked to 
write of “ Q»nidhi, the Man,” ^^Tr. S ‘stii said : 
“As hie political adveisary I consider it iny 
duty to combat his pnlitie^l activ^,ies constantly. 
It; is a priviloi^e to he al)l ^ to show ui}' appi c (‘latiovr 
of his great sjiirit. It will be a 1 il)')ur of loxa- ” 

Mr. Sai^tii, in h’s article, heg.rfs hv explainiQg 
Mr, Gandhi’iS gos,^)' 1 of “ lUck to X-^turo.” h\)r 



M. K. G AX' 1)111 

“his gr,^at aim is to strip life of its sophistication 
and reduce it to its own nature — i-iin['h', lonnded, 
pure.” And in this all cumprelieosive tU’ort to 
reform the hum.in-kiiid, X/earey itself is but a 
campaign. • 

Then follows an interesting analysis of Mr. 
Gandhi s views on life and his criticism of modern 
civilization based on machinery. 


Mr. G indhi’fi theories of life are no mere logi- 
cal abstractiouH f> i rnnl.it ed for the purpose of a 
moral tre:^tise, Ti.ey are meant toj^e lived: and 
he lives tjjio life he pie.iches with such eloquence 
ami tire. Mi S^stii : — 

Their propouiider practices t^em in th^ spirit, and 
in the letter, and the limitations on their practice 
do not proceed from any tondornoss for himself or his 
relatives Tin di^es not .scok*thc medical man in sick- 
nosa. He eats hard faro He wears hhaddar woven by 
his own h.inds an 1 in that dress and barefooted 
ajipears Igi-fore the V'u eroy of India. He knows no 
fear and shrinks irom notbiut; which he advises others 
to do. ,ln f.ict. Ills lo\ 0 of suiformjj: and hardship 
aa means of Bpiritija4 ]>roKross is iilmost morbid, flis 
compassion and tenderm ss are inlimte, like tho ocean 
to use an easii*ni .simile. 'I’lie present writer stood 
by a.s he wiped llio sores of a leper with +ho ends of 
his (»wn garment In fact, it is his complete mastery 
of tlic ji.issions. his reiiliz.ition of the idaal of a aanriy- 
astu in all the ritjoiir of its eagtern conception, which 
accounts for the great hold he has over the ma.sso.s of 
India and li.is cri'wmed htin wuth the title of Mahatma 
oV tho Groat Soiih, 

Mr Sistii (imillx iefe!*.s to the ^^on-Cu operation 

" 

m<*vement ami Mi (lai^dlii’s attempt"! to era- 
baii the iidminist ratioii. Hut. when all is saitl, 
the wiitev i.s ir^^‘si^Libis inspired by the life of a 
great character who.sn pre-ei ce is a benediction. 
Ami ho conclTnles wp.h fie-e moving !^rd.s of 
tri hutc 

The writer ot t.1le'^^' i-nes is not one of Mr. Gandhi's 
loll.iuers or <. discipic rf In.s in religion. But 
lie cl.iini^ to h.^ve k* ii Inoi for sfmio yo.i rs and to 
Jiavc been a sy 'iip.itlici u* sliid'^nt of liis tcacliings. Ho 
has Iclt when near lii.i. tiiP cli.'.stcning elTects of a 
great pers('iMl'tv H'^ der.vcd rnncli strength 
Iror.i oes.‘rv,,,.> (hn w'c'rkir.g'^ I'^’an ire’i \vi!k He has 
If.itiicH fruin .1 Ii\ Ihg ( ' .ii.'ii k iri.ething of the nature 
of dLr\ and llic V s'l'p due lo iicr. lie h.is orc.i- 
.sMijjhy { jMght. soinr* dn^n i'i'rc.',,iioji ot the great 
things that Ik hniden hclnw the surface and of tho 
struggles ami ‘rihnlah )ij.s w'lii(‘h invest •life with its 
awoaud grandeur. An aiuiciil Sanskrit verse says: 

“ Do not toll me of Imif w.i \ s or stoifh images; they 
may clc.uisp us, if tln^v ch,, after a long period. A 
saintly man purifies ms at sight ” 


Gandhi's Speeche# and Wiitings. Third Edition, 
consider. il)]y cel.irged. Contiiu.s liis speeches and 
writings on tlic South African Indian^ question, bis 
\^ew.s on iiiviciitured lahour and Indiana in tho-Coloriics, 
his jail experiences in South Africa, hi.s pronounce- 
niotits on the Gliariqmran and Khaira alfairs, hi.s dis- 
courses on Rowhitt Billtfand Satyagrnha, the Punjab 
outrages, tho Kliilafat (piestion, Swaraj, XTon-Co- 
operation, Swadeslri, Natiolial education <&:c. With 
portraits and illustrations, cloth bound, indexed. Rs. 3. 
To Subscribers of the I udiai^ Review Rs. 2-8. 
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Economy in English Education 

Dr. Sir M. Sadler deplores in the Indian 
Bduoaiion (February, 1922), that the rfxe of 
retrenchment is being indiscriminately^ applied to 
the education tree and that Sir Eric Geddes has 
recommended a cut of from 10 to 20 per cent, in 
expenditure on education, <£ 51 millions having 
been spent on English education in 1920-21. 
Bays he ; 

Whether all the money voted by Parliament for 
education is spent to the best advantage <■ one ques- 
tion. Whether we can afford to spend any less upon 
schools and Universities is quite another There are 
no signs, however, of any discrimination in the 
threatened economi.cs. The axe, it is feared, will 
be used mechanically, and with brute force rather than 
with discretion. A veil of mystery hangs over the 
preparations which are being made for this drastic 
out. In England there is a large body of opinion 
unfriendly to popular -educat.ioiL, Lord Melbourne’s 
view that education is futile and the education of the 
poor postively dangsrqus still has supporters, though 
they are careful not to be candid iti public oppo 5 fjtion 
to popular demands. But under the cloak of economy 
they may be able tc a good deal of their own way. 

English national education needs every penny that 
was spent upon it in 1920-?!. For us, as Mr. Arthur 
Henderson has said, ‘ educational economy is a form 
of national suio/de ’ For the present, owing to 
national exigencies, we may be obliged to refrain 
from ^\dditional expenditiyre, desirable though that 
woulabe. But actual retrenchment upon our present 
outlay would be false economy, hurtful to our national 
influence, bad for trade and unjust to the young. 

The Indian Jails Committee 

Mr. T. A. Kulkarni, writing in the Social Serviot 
Quarterly (.Tin miry), speaks of the value of the 
report of the Indian Jiils Committee i^hich 
visited various institutions and examined several 
exports in England, America, Pbillippinea, Japan, 
and Indisi, The scope of the Committee's in- 
vestigations was very wide and almost every 
question bearing on jail administration received 
careful consideration..- The main conclusions at 
which the Committee arrived may be summarised 
as follows :r- 

The classification or separation of prisoners must 
be systematic so that the younger or less experionced 
shall not be contaminated* and rendered worse by 
communication and association with older or more 
hardened offenders. Severity alone has little 
efifeefc in reclaiming the criminal and what is 
required is rather hun^nising and improving influ- 
ences which will lead to the prisoner's realising the 


essentially evil results of crime to himself and others. 
To enable the released prisoner to regain his place 
in society, the importance of aid to prisoners after 
release has been emphasized. It is also recognised 
in this Report that imprisonment is generally an 
evil and that all possible measures should be taken 
to avoid commitment to prison when any other course 
can be followed without detriment to public inter- 
est. By the adoption of wise and sympathetic treat- 
ment for the child criminal and the young offender, 
an attempt should be made to cut off the 
supply of fresh recruits to the army of habitual 
criminals. There are also ^suggestions about the 
shortening of the term of imprisonment with proper 
safeguards. It is also pointed out that, if a largo 
number of persons is kept out of jail, and if also an 
attempt is made to secure the moral uplift of those 
who are already in jail, the general public is benefittod 
to a very large extent. 

The Lost Atlantis 

Mr. Lewis Spence, tho well-known writer on 
Mexican and Peruvian antiijuities, says, in the 
Occult Review^ that the legend of the lost Atlantis 
continent may have somo basis in truth. Pinto 
w-»s the first to give tho story currency in his 
ThnUf iis and in its unfinished sequal Critiaa, The 
story \v|^R indeed a factor leading to the discovery 
of America ; and tlie disappenrance of Atlantis 
has certainly a eu'^picious resemblaDCO to what 
arclwology tells us of the collapse of the empire 
of Knossog. 

Older theories are pretty generally known, and can 
be consulted in the standard works on the subject. 
The celebrated arrhioologist, Dr. Henry Schliemann, 
the excavator of Troy, left a charge to his grandson, 
Dr. Paul Schliemann, to make fiirther researches 
regarding the civilization of Atlantis among the 
ruins of Sais in Egypt, in Mexico and Peru ; and 
although ho carried out the first part of his prog- 
ramme wo have rever been able to discover what were 
the results, if any, of his American excavations 

First, perhaps, among those modern geologists who 
uphold the Atlantean theory is Professor Edward 
Hull, whose investigations have led him to conclude 
that the Azores are the peaks of a submerged conti- 
nent which flourished in the Pleistocene period. At 
this epoch the British and Continental rivers flowed 
out many miles beyond their present outlota, and this 
mid-Atlantic island enjoyed an equable climate when 
the temperature of the British Isles was, apparently, 
of a semi-polar nature. 

The writer points to many American myths 
relating to a great deluge Or volcanic catas- 
trophe which impelled refugee strangers to visit 
and settle on the coast of their continent frpin 
the East, possibly from. Atlantis,, 
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Swami Shraddhaaanda 

Princip^il Champati, M.i., writing in the Febru- 
ary number of the Vedic Magazine says that 
“ India has of late begun to count Swami 
Shraddhananda among its national leaders/' 
Indeed, since he took on ochre robes and entered 
the political arena, he has* become even more 
recognised than wheif he was a silent, though 
distinguished, worker in the cause of education. 
His work in the Gurukula “ has served as a 
screen over his modest glory.” Munrahi Ram, as 
ho was then known, has earned the gratitude of a 
nation “as the originator olf a system of educa- 
tion true to^its oldest temperamoijt and tradi- 
tions.” Personally he would claim no credit for 
originality in any enterprise. Hh owes his whole 
inspiration to his spiritual guide, Swami Diya- 
nanda. An ardent Arya Simajisb, he devoted the 
bpst part of his life to^ the practicd living of the 
Vedic life and the inculcation of that vspirit to the 
youog men of his Provinco, Here was thff first 
and molt fruitful inpulse towards whit is known 
as national educition. The Gurukula is the first 
non-Qovennrnenb University that has maintained 
its ground in^torm and sunshine. A living and 
concrete protest ag linst foreign innovation, it has 
rejuvenated the study of Sanskrit, has more than 
vindicated the position of vernaculars in all 
schemes for education in India, has verified to 
the satisfaction even of its opponents not the 
possibility simply, but the supreme necessity of 
employing the spoken tongues of India rs the 
media of instruction. •What more, it has made 
decency consistent with an Indian suit of clothes. 
To this Gurukula he offered his all ; he consecrated 
his wealth and his children to the cause. 

The scene where the Lala is giving away to the 
Gurukula, his last earthly possession, his parental 
mansion at Jullundar, and to make sure that his sons 
may not after his death claim their ancestral heritage, 
in getting the deefi of donation signed by his darlings 
too, is literally pathetic. 

The tale of triumph was complete when he took 
the orders of Sinyasi at Hirdwar. But he was 


no recluse for ever. The Rowlatt agitation drew 
him from his meditations and he was at his post 
in Delhi guiding the multitudes that followed 
Mr, Gandhi. ^ Since then he has been a promi- 
nent figure Congress circles. From time to 
time he has differed from Mr. Gandhi in the 
details of political work, but he is at oife with 
Mr. Gandhi in faith and sacrifice. 

India an*d Dominion Statuf 

In the course of an article in the Vnited Empire^ 
Sir Michael O’ Dwyer remarks that the Non- 
Oo operation movement of Mr. Gandhi, the orient- 
ation of the Muhammadan extremists towards 
.Angora or Bolshevist Russia, the unsatisfactory 
fiscal adjustment under which certain^ provinces 
*are unable to pay their way, are serious obstacles 
to orderly constitutional, progress, which would 
requi^ for m^ny years “'British guidance, 
British civil and military s^pj^ort and British 
even-handed justice.” .• 

But it is nf>w the duty of Indian statesmen to 
endeavour to qualify for full partgership with the 
Dominions by bringing themselves into line with the 
Dominions in the many essential matters in reg^d to 
which they are shown to beMagging far behind. ^h*ir 
first duty is to get rid of the anti-British spirit now 
so rampant in certain quarters, and to show a just 
and generous spirit to tho British Services, whose 
devoted labours have raised India to^its present posi- 
tion and 'whose aid is essential to the maintenance 
• df those British standards of administration which 
the other partners in the Empire adhere to themselves 
and will insist on in India. 

Ai^ attempt to force the pol tioal pace faster than 
social conditions, the state of education and political 
knowledge among the masses, religious toleration, the 
position of the depressed classes, the capacity for self, 
defence, justify, is foredoomed to failure and disaster. 

It will probably take generations to "fulfil these 
conditions. That was tl^e case even in Ahe Dominions, 
which attained their present high status by long and 
patient effort, under the direction of the Motherland. 
India’s progress towards Self-government will need in 
an infinitely greafbr degree tlfb controlling hand, and 
the sympathetic guidance of the British Government, 
the support of the Imperial forces against external 
fops and internal disorder, the presence of a staff 
of British officials arid administrators strong* enough 
to maintain British standards of impartiality, efficien- 
cy, •and progressive dqyelopment in the various 
Services and Departments. It is for the people of 
India and their “ represent^ives,** who as yet have 
but little claim to speak for nie masses, to show that 
they understand their responsibilities and are approa- 
ching them in the right spirif. ^ 
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Sex and Reproduction 


Dean Inge, writing in the liii'th Control Review 
(the official organ of the American pirth Control 
League) for January, says that depopulation is a 
rare phenomenon in the history of the human 
raoe, caused by *a change in the climate, exhaus- 
tion of the soil or diversion of trade routes. 

The depopulation of Mesopotamia followed neces- 
sarily on the destruction of the irripation system by 
the Mongol Hordes. The physiological infertility 
which is exterminating the physically splendid races 
in the South Sea Islands is another matter. It is a 
rare disease, and the causes of it have not been fully * 
cleared up. * 

It is, of course, possible for a nation to increase its 
numbers by expropriating another 'nation. Merely to 
subjugate another nation is worse than useless, 
because the conquered people, being driven to a lower 
standard dl living, will probably multiply faster than' 
their conquerors. It is no use even to massacre all 
the fighting men. But if the women and children can 
be driven from their, homes, and their lands seized by 
the invaders, then no doubt '’the conquerois may 
multiply up fo the limits imposed by the size and 
fertility of the ocuufiied territory. 

A.fCer explaining Ihe real expansion of the 
White races at the expense of the coloured races 
that has been g ung on merrily in the last three or 
foup* centurie-a, the Dean proceeSs : 

These, then, are the facts The natural rate of 
human increase never has been and never can be 
attained An equilibrium between birth and deaths 
is the normal *. state of things. The nineteenth 
century was not normal, but unique. There lye 
no more empty Americas and Anstralias, and, * 
equally imnortaut, we have no longer any great 
surplus of manufactured goods, because the pro- 
ducers of tho.se goods have begun to aslf why 
they should not enjoy themselves. The “ Expansion 
of England,” over which Sir .lohn Seeley gloated 
so eloquently, was a grand thing while it hfsted, 
except for ,the barbarians whose lands we took from 
them, but it ha.s reached its n.itural and inevitable 
limit. We musst cut our coaut according to our cloth 
and adapt ourselves to changing circumstances. 


Divine Healing 


In the InUr national Jleview of Misfiions^ the 
Bishop of Assam discufjses whether hoalin*g in 
the name of Christ is only a higher form of sug- 
gestion and the same essence as the healing by 
faith in an idol, a foKish, a charm, and whether, 


if healing is sought by prayer and faith from 
Christ, it is inconsistent or unfaithful to use medi- 
cal means. Missionary experience gives numbers 
of remarkable and sudden cures and also of many 
gradual cures and abovQ all of spiritual blessing. 
He says : — 

The summing up of t^iis Bible teaching to my mind 
is as follows : God i.s tho soufce of all good, of all life, 
and, therefore, of all health; and healing. Sickness has 
come from tho evil powers that oppose God, and thro- 
ugh man’s obedience to them, God’s will is to deliver 
man from all evil, and to give all His children fullness 
of health in hody. mind and spirit. In Christ Jesus, 
God Ii^carnato, this will 19 fully revealed and this po- 
wder as part of the /tlcroma dwells in Him in bodily 
form (C'^’l. ii. 9) . Hu autually healed ‘all manner of 
sickness and, all manner of dise.ises,’ and many of 
the cases recorded were organic and incurable : 
He demanded faith as a condition and could 
not heal without it : He never refused any one 
who came with faith to be healed and neverlindi- 
catod that it vvasiClod's will tbev should suffer, where 
need was He healed the sick soul as well as the sick 
body and linked up forgivene.ss of sin.s w ith healing : 
He encouraged the weak in faith to believe, and left 
promises which are evidently meant to be of abiding 
validity that those who believe in Him .shall do the 
works that He did, specifically mentioning the liealing 
of the sick : He trained, empowered and commanded 
His (icsciplps to perform this ministry, linking it WMth 
the preaching of the (iospel, and ordering both alike 
to be dispensed gratis, ‘freely ye lia^e received, free- 
ly give.’ After Ins glorification He poured out His 
Holy Spirit in 11 is Church, and this Spirit gave the 
gift ofhealinL% along with otlier gifts, to whoinscover 
He willed. The Ajuistles. and many otjiers, continued 
on a large scale and in aU lands the Saviour’.^ minist- 
ry of healing, and this led to a rapid spread of Christ- 
ianity. 

Finally be conoludes thus: 

The conclusion I draw from such study is that God 
is leading us back .it this time to the rediscovery of an 
almost K^rgotten truth, and the recapture of a groat 
and wonderful .powder. The researches of scientists 
indicate that this ].)Ower is closely connected with the 
class of phunomona we call psychic, and that it fol- 
lows natural law’s ; that does not in the least cause 
me to think it less divine, or less supernatural. Con- 
version, which wp believe is tho work of God the Holy 
Spirit, has been shown by masters of psychology to 
follow natural laws, and the more w’o know^ of such na- 
tural laws, file more we can co-operate with tho Spi- 
rit of God in effecting it. Whether wo will be able or 
not to find a difference in kind and not merely in 
degree between mind healing, and healing by the 
prayer of faith, between ‘faith healing* on lower levels 
and faith healing in it.s highest significance, seems to 
me unimportant, compared with the difference which 
we certainly do find between the two kinds of healing 
‘ in their fruits.* Mental healing does not produce 
spiritual fruits, but the healing that is by faith in God 
through Christ does issue in fuller life of the spirit as 
well as of the body. 
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The Aftermath in East Bsnzal 

Mr. C. F. A^ndrews, writing in the Modern 
Keview for March, draws valuable lessons from 
the tragedy of the exodus of the te\ garden 
labourers from Assam — th.o Gurkha outrage at 
Chandpur, and the railway and steamship strikes 
that followed. Besides condemning the age-long 
oppression of the poor ^i^ng on in India and the 
growth of a now untouchability in the Kuropean 
Colonics, he writes the following pregnant para- 
graphs regaiding the gravity of ’the whole 
episode. 

Thus the deadlock at Chandpur in East Bengal may 
have been but one tiny incident in tlio tnidst of the 
great world copvulsions. But, all the •same, it had 
for me a significance of its ovsn; for, in a certain 
sense, it has seemed to Iv a replica, in iiiiiiiature, of 
the whole Indian situation. ^ 

Wo can see, for instance, the weakness of a foreign 
Cjovernrnent, which lives its own lite in Darjeeling, 
entirely aloof from the suf’leiings of the common 
people. We can also understand the weaknes.s of a 
popular cause, when it roJies on excitemeut rather 
than upon sound reason for its basis of action. 

Once more, we c.in gain a vivid picture of .the 
scllishncss of a capitalistic system, with its boafd of 
directors in Jjjudon, utterly remote from tlio poor 
people who are employed to make their prolits. Wo 
can see this system, through it.s representatives, ready 
to sacrifice human life in a cholera epidemic, if only 
its own business interests remain intact We can 
observe also the selfishness underlying much of the 
politics of the times in which wc live, when the poor 
themselves are used as pawns in the political game 
and homes and families are wrecked by useless and 
unmeaning strikes. 

A Missionarjr’s Impressions of India 

Writing in a recent issue of the Public Opiniun, 
a missionary records his imprcssioifs regarding 
the Now Spirit in India; and wo extract from 
the article the imprc8sior>fi of the writer about 
Mahatma Gandhi’s influence: 

In these days the missionary’ in India is con- 
fronted on all sides with evidence of the extraordinary 
influence of* Mr. Gandhi. In remote villages the 
Mahatma Gandhi, whom the majority have not seen, 
is worshipped as a heaven sent loader. The Non-Co- 
operation movement, the economic boycott in places 
perhaps a thousand miles apart, indicate the nature 
and wide extent of this influence. 

Mr. Gandhi is one of those simple souls who be- 
lieve that there once existed a golden ago. He has 
read of the quiet pastoral life which his people once 
lived. .....In the old days a truly Indian civilisation 

existed ■ Mr. Qandhi omits the description of the 


insecurity of life, of which there is ample evidence, in 
those days, the extent to which disease went uncheck- 
ed, and the degradation of the outcastes. He dwells 
on the simplicities of that age, and he longs to get 
back to it.” 

• • 

Again, witb a frankness which isreally com- 
mend ible, the wiitor adds the following as the 
true attitude that ought to be 'adopted by the 
true mi.ssioiiary ; 

No man should gb to India ^ho is not willing to 
he purely and simply a servant of India, Mission- 
aries in China have this advantage, that they are not 
so likely to betaken for servants of the Kaj. The 
missionary must make it quite plain that the King- 
dom of God and the British Raj are not identical, and 
that the Go.spel of -lesus Christ is super-national, In 
the coming years missionaries may have increasing 
ojiportunities of influencing Indian leadens who are 
• seeking to build up a worthy national life. 

patriotism & the Teaching of History 

. p . • . 

A I feadruacter, writing in Kdmiiion (January), 
the ovgxn of the IJ.^ P Secondlry Kduc.ation 
A'^ociaSion, si\)s that, with tho^wave*of national 
awakening piesing over our y:)i!lntry, it has now 
become urgently, iiocoasxry to revise our aims and 
methods of history teaching in schools and 
colleges. History ^pachirig develops imagination 
in the earlier stages and the faculty of judgment 
in the later stages ; but usually the patriotic as- 
pect of history is at a discount in ojir system of 
pedagogics ahd it Is condemned, because it may 
frilsify history and reduce it to the level of 

romance. The writer says : 

• 

To those that may oppose the patriotic transform- 
ation in the aims of history teaching in our qchools 
and coHeges, it may be pointed out that it need not 
falsify history, and may, in .ill probability, do positive 
good by giving a moderating tone to the radical and 
misdirected patriotism of she young indfan student. 
History, above all other subjects, leave indelible 
impression upon the minds of young men, and so, if 
the proposed aim is also kept ig view, a properly 
taught student of history lyould not be easily led away 
by the catch-phrases of the mere political agitators. 

We should not bo afraid of falsification. Itj'equires 
the same statement of facts expressed in another 
form in order to make history palatable to a patrioti- 
cally-mnded student. It is not ncoossary that a defeat 
bo converted into a victory ol" a rogue into a saint, 
but it is necessary that a defeat be regretted and even 
the devil may have his due. Let* there be a note of 
sympathy in the conclusion.s and comments of the 
historian, if his work is to iuspirA students with sobef 
patriotism. * , 
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Co-operative Conaolidation of Holdings 

Mr, H. Calvert, Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies in the Punjab, describes, in the Ayri^ 
cultural Journal of India, Januarj", 1922, the 
tendency towards fragmentations of holdings in 
JuUunder where *the average field does not exceed 
I of an acre and each owner has, on an average, 
about 25 scattered ^elds to cultivate. An eiperi- 
ment was tried for a solution of the problem of 
how to consolidate holdings along, co- operative 
lines. The scheme put forward was as .follows : — 

Each owner had to agreb to the desirability of 
consolidation, ai^d to the general idea of repartition 
of the village lands with this end ia view; each such 
owner had then to agree to abide by any plan of re- 
partition approved by two-thirds of all the owners; 
and furtlfer to give up possession of his own lands 
and to accept in exchange the^lands allotted to him; 
all disputes to be referred to arbitration ; possession 
so given was to be cultivating possession for four 
years only ; on the expiration of this period, the' for- 
mer possessiSn was to be restored unless all th% parti- 
cipating owners cpanimously agreed to retain the 
new division as permauent ownership. Persons accept- 
ing these conditions ‘ could ^^form a Co-operative 
Consolidation of Holdings tSocietyi The general 
meeting would# discuss the method of partition and 
decide on the main principles to be observed, such as 
th^jLinds of lands, the retention ef former possession, 
and^whether minor differences as to trees, etc., should 
be made good by money payments and so on. In the 
case of any difference of opinion, any resolution would 
only be binding if two-thirds of the members approved 
of it. If there rrere not two-thirds of all the members 
in favour, then it would be necessary to'-devise some 
alternative method, or the society would dissoive. 
When a method of partition had been decided upon, 
the managing committee was to proceed to draw up 
a scheme of repartition in accordance therewith. 
This sebetae was to be placed before the general 
meeting ; if two-thirds of all the members accepted it, 
it would be binding on all, otherwise it wa^ to be 
discarded, If a scheme received the approval prescrib- 
ed, members were bound to give up and accept 
possession is accordance «with it. A member, who 
felt aggrieved, could refer the point in dispute to 
arbitration. 

Illustrating the Mahabhairatha 

The Pant Pritinidhi, Chief oT Aundh and the 
Chairman of the Mahabharatba Committee of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute which 
has undertaken the task of issuing a coihpleto, 
critical, annotated and illustrated edition of the 
Mahabharotha, discijisses in the ourt'ent^ number 
of the Journal of ihk Bhandarkar Research Instil 
the. question as to how to draw the pictures 


that are to go in the edition. He says that we 
shall not be going far wrong in holding that the 
details of daily life as portrayed on Indian sculp- 
tures and status belonging roughly to the period 
300 B.C. to 150 B.C., in so far as they depict 
certain costumes, ornaments etc, must have been 
those which prevailed fropa very ancient times. 
The same fashions in Costumes and ornaments 
were generally followed for 7 or 8 centuries after 
in the engrayings and pictures of Sanchi, Barahut, 
Bhilsa^ Ajanta, Ellora etc. The scenes carved on 
the walls of the Barahut Topes before 250 B. C., 
are purely ihdigonous since they are uninfluenced 
or spoiled by any foreign style ; and the style 
followed can well be taken oo have extended for 
about 1,000 years back i e , to the real or supposed 
epic and more particularly the Mahabharatba 
period. Mistakes offending against the funda- 
mental principles of anAtomy and perspective 
which have succeseively been perpetuated at 
Sanchi etc,, will be guarded against. The chief 
points to bo ^ taken from them are dresses, 
garments, crown head-dresses of kings; bolts, 
equipment of ordinary persons, of queens, ladies 
etc ; the clothing and bedeckmen't of elephants, 
horses etc ; war- chariots, carriages etc ; hunting 
and military expeditions ; musical instruments ; 
buildings, houses, roads, mansions etc ; weapons 
and arms, swords, lances etc. 
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QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE 


Tho Turkish Problem 

After consultiog and receiving the general 
concurrence of the Provincial Governments, the 
Government of India despatched the following 
telegram regarding the revision of the Treaty of 
Sevres to His Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
India on the 28 bh Fabruary last. It was the 
publication of this despatch that led to the 
resignation of Mr. Montagu. 

“ On the eve of the Greco Turkisb Conference, 
we feel it our imperative duty to lay once more 
before His Majesty’s Government the intensity 
of the feoliyg in India regarding, the riecossity 
fora revision of the Trexty of Sevres. Wo are' 
fully alive to the complexity of jthe problem and 
the conflict of interests that have to bo considered, 
but India’s service in the Great War and more 
especially in Mesopotjimia and Palestine, wh<»re 
success was largely achieved by her army with 
its complement of Muslim soldiers, the v^stness 
of her Muslim population, the intense stirring of 
religious feeling over the Turkish question among 
it, the large degree of support the Indian Muslim 
cause is receiving from India at large, all these 
entitle her to claim the utmost consideration of 
her aspirations and their fulfilment in so far 
as they are just, equitable and roisonable. We 
are conscious that it may be iinpissible to satisfy 
India’s expectations in their entirety, but wo 
urge upon Hia Majesty’s Qov6rnment tinve 
points, with due provision having been made for 
safeguarding the neutrality of the Stnits and the 
security of the non-Turkish populations. V¥e 
urge, as of the first importance, first, the evacua- 
tion of Constantinople, second, the Sultan’s 
suzerainty over the Holy Places, third, the 
restoration of the Ottoman Thrace, including the 
sacred Muslim ^city of Adrianople and the 
unreserved restoration of Smyrna. We earnestly 
trust that His Majesty’s Government will give 
these aspirations all possible weight for their fulfil- 
ment as it is of the greatest importance to India.” 


The Moplah Traia Tragedy 

The following is a summary of 'the findings of 
the Committee of Enquiry into the death of 
Moplah prisoners in a train. . The Report, which 
is unanimous, says : 

” 1. That the death was due to a'sphyxia caused by 
confinement in an msufficiGntly ventilated van. 

“2. That vans of similar patftorn had been used for 
the conveyance of over 2,500 prisoners on 32 different 
journeys without mishap, but the vans, though 
^ similar in ftatfcern, differed in ventilation. The van in 
which the tragedy oci^arod had gauze covering of 
windows choked with paint and .allowed insufficient 
ventilation for the number of prisoners carried in 
it. 

“3. That the vans used wore ventilated waggons 
and not closed trucks and their use was not objection- 
ahlft and implied no inhura*anity .to» prisoners. Their 
use in^he oircumstancos of the omerggney was un- 
doubtedly justified, but the pracl^e. should have been 
kept under better regulations and separate inspection 
of vontilatiou of each van made before use. 

BESPONBIIULITV. * 

“The committed held that the main responsihility 
for the catastrophe lies on the railway company and 
its local representative, the traffic inspector, for 
failure to sec that the conveyance supplied was fit 
for the putvoso intended. * 

“ So far as the local subordinate officials, namely, 
the sub- magistrate and the sergeant and the police 
are efbneernod, the committer find that they wore 

justified in following the practice of using such vans 
whioh had been established and continued by superior 
authority, and that, so far they were concerned, the 
the acceptance of the urj^uitable van gras accidental 
and not due to their negligence. Owing to the Martial 
Law conditions some obscurity lay as to whether 
superior responsibftity ]ay on the military commander 
or a special civil officer. The committee find that* the 
arrange^jpenls were in practice under civjj directions 
and that the special civil officer should have brought 
the system of transport under better regulation 
The committee also find tiTe sergeant of police guilty 
of negligence in failing to ta^o note of the condition 
of the prisoners while on jomrney. Had he done so, 
the disaster would have beeJ averted or at least its' 
Qonsequeaces mitigated.” 
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UTTERANCES OF THE DAY 


Mr. Montagu on his Resignation 

« 

Mr« Montagu made a magnificent speech to 
his conatjtuents in Cambridge ^ef ending his 
action in allowing the publicattion of the 
Government of India despatch urging revision 
of the*^ Treaty of Sevres. Mr. Montagu said ; 
He circulated the Government of India’s 
telegram to members of the Cabinet on 
March 3, and told Lord Curzon on the occasion of 
the Cabinet meeting that he had authorised its 
publication on March 4. Thus Lord Curzon could, 
if he desired, haye resumed his seat in the Cabinet, 
which was still sitting, and could have urged his 
colleagues^to object to the publication and there 
was ample time to send ,a telegram stopping 
publication. Lord Curzon, however, maintained 
silence and sent Mr. Montagu the same evening 
** one of those plaintive, hectoring^ bullying and 
complaining letters, which are so familiar to his 
colleagues and friends,” requesting that the 
ihatter should not be discussed at the Cabinet and 
askirg Mr. Montagu not to allow publication of 
such documents in future, without consulting him. 

Mr. Montagu did not think that the question 
of the publication of the despatch was^ a matter 
for discussion with the Cabinet. It was a qud&- 
tion of a Minister’s individual responsibility. He 
described the accusation that he had commiUcd a 
breach of the doctrine of Cabinet responsibility, 
as a grotesque accusation, especially coming from 
the presenli Prime Minister, a great, if eccentric, 
genius, whosi contributions to the well-being of 
the world and Great Britain were well advertised, 
but who demanded as the price df his achievement 
the total disappearance of the doctrine of Cabinet 
responpibillty. ^ 

Mr. Montagu cited Lord Milner’s Report on 
Egypt, Colonel Amery’s Admiralty Memorandum 
on the Geddes Becozcmendations, and Mr. Win- 
' Hbon Churohill's speeolj on Kenya, as violations of 
doctrine. Mr. Montagu declared ..that the 


confusions between 10, Downing Street and the 
Foreign Office regarding foreign affairs formed a 
commonplace of the political history of Europe. 

Mr. Montagu declared that, having been given 
separate representation at the Peace Conference, 
and having received Domiipon status, India was 
entitled to express her views in what she thought 
best in the interests of the country and which 
ought to be the guiding factors of the new peace. 

In Mr. Montagu’s opinion, the reason why he 
was now free should ' be sought in the present 
political situation, with the Government danger- 
ously near collapse. Mr. Lloyd George, in order 
to get the support of the Conservatives, had 
presented the “ Die-Hards ” with his (Mr. 
Montagu’s) head on a charger. 

The “ Die-Hards” section of the Conservative 
Party disliked him (Mr. Montagu) and Mr. Lloyd 
George gave them an appetiser on the occasion of 
the Indian debate, when the Premier compliment- 
ed his assailants and did not say a word in bis 
defence. The Die-hards ” had shown in Indian 
affairs a complete lack of political sags city and 
they were supported by other disgruntled persons 
connected with India and kigubrious ex- Governors 
of inconspicuous and inglorious careers. They 
fomented trouble in India by baseless remarks of 
lack of support, asserting that the Government of 
India were prevented from maintaining order 
from Home. 

His successor, stated Mr. Montagu, would find 
ample evidence of the support which he bad given. 
He concluded by impressing upon his friends in 
India that the British people sympathised with 
the Indian people, and by urging the British people 
not to permit their Government to vacillate in 
Indian policy. 

He did not believe that his disappearance would 
mean any alteration in the Indian policy. It was 
an effort to preserve the Government. 



FEUDATORY INDIA 


Indian Princes* Banquet 

While in Delhi, H. R. H. the Prince of Wales 
was the guest of the Ruling .Princes at a Ban- 
quet given in his honour at the Maiden’s Hotel. 
There were no less than 250 guests among whom 
were Ruling Princes, Higt Officials, Legislators 
and prominent public \i^en. 

The Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior proposed the 
health of His Royal Highness. Ho said there was 
perfect identity between the aims arfd ideuls of the 
Houses of Indian Piincesand the Impeii.il 11 pse 
of Windsor; for they all wanted permaroiit end ur- 
ance of the^British Empire upon wUuse coiitii uons^ 
growth and solidarity depended the ponce of the 
world, , 

Rep1}ing to the toast, the Prince of Wales felt 
grateful for the splendid entertainment and 
said : — 

“ I can now say that 1 feel that I know, in a 
measure at least, the Rulers of Indian HtaliC'* and 
their peoples and that 1 understand their diffi- 
culties and sympathise with their aims and 
aspiratione. I hope that they also have begun 
now to know«me, and that out of our meetings, a 
fuller understanding has sprung up, which is the 
permanent foundation of mutual trust and 
regard.” 

The Prince said, after leaving India, he would 
often remember the hospitality of the Princes, and 
his thoughts would turn with even deeper feeling 
of satisfaction to the sacrifices of their order in 
the war for an Empire which had, for many years, 
preserved their States from external dangers and 
maintainjad in their integrity their privileges. 

Temperanco in Indian States 

Mr. W. E. J ohnson writes in the American Issue 
(the prohibitionist organ), dated December, 31, 
1921, that the States of Limbdi, Palanpur, and 
Bhavnagar, all in Bombay Presidency, have closed 
up all their liquor shops, and Limbdi has also 
closed up its diatillery. 


Induitrial Development in Mysore 

The -Mysore Durbar, with a view to the 
promotion ql industrial activity in dbhe State, 
recently announced their decision to accord 
facilities to private enterprise willing to under- 
take the establishment of industries on a large 
scale in the State. It was observed that 
investigations carried out * at the instance of 
Government, and with the aid of experts, bad 
disclosed tllat raw materials were available 
in sufficient quantities for starting such indus- 
tries. Conditions regarding , climate, native 
labour power, etfc , were also favourable. There 
was thus sufficient scope for the immediate 

• establishment of at least two or three industries 

• • 

of magnitude such as, manufacture of paper pulp 
and paper from bamboos, an dp-’to-date saw-mill 
and furniture factory, silk ^filature, etc. The 
Government express their ^willingness to consider 
applications fiiom intending persons or companies 
for concessions which they desii% from Govern- 
ment in the casew of any particular indug^gy or 
industries they propose to start. 

The Frince at Indore 

His Highness the Maharaja ^ Holkar wound 
qp his * speech at the State Banquet at 
Indore with the following signiheant statement : 

“ Your Royal Highness, the present upheaval all 
the world over in matters social, economic and 
political has given birth to a new order 6f things. 
It is the aim of myself and my Government to 
direct within my State these new and vital 
elements into their proper channel and utilise 
them in the direction of ord^r and progress.” In 
pursuance of the responsible statement, says a 
Times of India correspondent, the subjects of 
His Highness are expectantly looking forward to 
the ^radical changes tl^t His Highness may be- 
fore long be disposed to effiect in his Government, 
as also to the exact share ithat he may be pleas-^ 
ed to grant to the publfc voice in their own 
Government. . • 



INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA 


Indian Immigration 

The following telegram addressed by Hip Excel- 
lency the Viceroy to Ills Majesty's Secretary of 
State for India, dated the 25th Fel^uary, 1922, 
ia published for general information. 

“ On the 23rd Feb. the following resolution was 
carried unanimously in the Council of State : — 

This Council pacomnwjnds to tho<iovernor-General- 
in-Council that he should communicate to the Right 
Hon’ble tho Secretary of State for India the strong 
feeling of resentment aroused in this Council and in 
the country generally by the speech of the Right 
Hon’ble Mr. Winston Churchill, delivered at tlie last 
East African Dinner in Londoh. 

“ The same strength of feeling -was revealed in 
the debate as was shown in the Assembly. One 
member even urged that the (J overnTiient of India 
should not rest content with mere represont- 
ations, notwithstanding how strongly they are 
worded, but, in the event of failure to secure a 
decision in favour ' of India, should resign in a 
body as a constitutional protest. Mr. Churchill’s 
later statement^in the House of Commons of the 
14th P'^ebruary has had no eflbct in relieving the 
anxiety and indignation felt in thi.s country ns to 
immigration. Jt was urged that the existing 
ordinances were suitable, that there wa.s no 
need for departure therefrom, but Indians would 
be effectually shut out as a result of the P]figliah 
language test, and that any limitation imposed so 
as to resist Mie next Indian immigration womd be 
a grave departure from the accepted policy of tho 
Imperial Government with regard to Crown Colo- 
nies and Protectorates, There was keen respnt- 
ment on questions of oxclusion from highlands 
and restrictions on transfer.” 

Indian Delegates in British Guiana 

The special correspondent of the Associated 
Press wires from George Town (Fhitish Guiana) 
that Do wan Bahadur P. Ivesava Pillay and Mr, 
Tivar^s membors of the Indian Diilegatioii arrived 
Jbfaero on the 12th February, Tho Indian As'sooia- 
ttOR presented a welcome address on the 1 5th in 
the Town Hall when the Governor was present. 


Indians in Africa 

The National Missionary Council of India, 
Burma and Ceylon has forwarded to India the 
following statement on Indians in Africa, agreed 
upon by the Council a£ its recent meeting at 
Poona in January and reaffirmed at its Executive 
meeting in Calcutta on 2 1st and 22nd February: — 

The attention of th^ National Missionary 
Council has been directed to the position of 
Indians in E^st Africa. 

Firsr, a resolution of the Conference of Prime 
Ministers and R<^prcoentatives of the United 
Kingdom, the Dominions and India held in 1921 
'contains the statements that 

“there is an incongruity bouween tho position of 
India as an eiiual nember of the British Empire and 
the existence of disabilities upon British Indians law- 
fully domiciled in some other parti of the Empire,” 

and that 

“ it is desirable that tho riphts of such Indians to 
citizenship should be recognised.” 

Second, the present Secretary of State for the 
Colonies has made the statement that 

” there should be no barrier of race, colour or creed 
which should prevent any man by merit from reaching 
any station if he is fitted for it.” « 

The National Missionary Council ^heartily wel- 
come these statements and hopes that the 
Government of the Union of South Africa may 
soon see its way to give its adherence to them. 

The National Missionary Council heartily 
support the Government of India in its efforts to 
secure just treatment for the Indian community 
in East Africa. The Council holds that, if the 
British Government has adopted the principles 
which underlie the statements quoted above, it is 
unjust to refuse to apply these principles in a 
single case like that of East Africa, 

It has been brought to the notice of the Council 
that some prominent advocates of the policy of 
restricting the citizen rights of the Indiana in 
East Africa have publicly stated that they 
advocate this policy in the interests of Christ- 
ianity. To this plea the Council unhesitatingly 
replied that the interests of Christianity have 
never been advanced by denying to anyone justiee 
and fairplay. 



INDUSTRIAL 8 COMMERCIAL SECTION 


India’s Resources 

Presiding at a meeting of the East India Asso- 
ciation, London, Sir Thomas Holland urged the 
importance of cheap power in India for chemical 
and metallurgical indusbriea and declared that 
separate manufacture of nwinitions in each of tlio 
Dominions was abso\(itely essential for military 
reasons. He added tiiat, until India could pro- 
duce sulphuric acid at X.’J per ton and electrical 
power equally cheap, the rest of ^ her resources 
were so much loot for any Power th?it could 
dodge the Hritish navy. •Narcotics and soothing 
syrups like the League of Nafions and the 
WashingtdVi Conference might be 'swallowed with 
safety by self-contained countries but merely 
endangered the national life of*rndia^ 

Sir T Holland said liberal reforms wore impor- 
tant but cheap power and sulphuric acid were 
essential and, judgirij^.by undignilied communiques 
in reply to impertinent open letters, India seemed 
to be hovering between the important and the 
essential. Meanwhile water was uselessly running 
down the ghats and sulphide ores were leaving 
India in ship- loads. 

The Spinning Industry 

The following ([uotation from Wordsworth 
describes the poet's feelings on the supersession 
of the spinning industry in England ; — 

“ I could write a treatise of lamentation upon 
the changes brought about among the cottages of 
Westmoreland by the silence of the spinning 
wheel. During long winter nights and wot days, 
the wheel upon which wool was spun gave 
employment to a groat part of tho family. The 
old man^ however infirm, was able to card the 
wool as he sat in tho corner by the fire- side ; and 
often, when a boy, have I admired tho cylinders 
of carded wool which were softly laid upon each 
other by his' side. Two wheels were often at 
work on the same floot ; and others of tho family^ 
chmfly little ohildron^ were occupied in teasin| 
and olaaning the wool to fit it for the hand of 
Carder.” 


New Artificial Silk 

Great interest has Vjeen aroused in British busi* 
ness circles Joy the new synthetic silk which has 
just been placed on tho market after many months 
of investigation and research wark. The Hkwick 
Woollens Manufacturing Co. are now making 
underclothes from the new ^nxterial. The makers 
claim that it is an entirely new product, and far 
superior t8 tho arbifi(3ial silks made from wood 
libro. l*ho material is said to practically have 
tho strcngtli and elasticity of silk ; it looks and 
feels like silk, it will wash like linen, and will 
not shrink ; it is also claimed that boiling has 

absolutely no elfocb on the material, it anything, 

• • 

it im proves it. Synthetic silk is non^ hydroscopic ; 
thferefore, it is a , thoroughly hygienic material, 
• and at the same time very wjjrm. ^Prices of the 
product, says the Indi'in Journal^ compare 

very favourably with the other kinds of artificial 
silk ; for instance, a piece of the standard width, 
5G ins wide, is to cost 1 *35. a yard 'vi^j^esale, 
.and a laddorlesa fabric made from a 75 dennier 
with a two- over one weait^e of the same width is 

to cost Bs.-lOcZ, a yard. ^ 

• • 

* Art in Industry 

Mr. Arthur Wilcock, special inspector of textile 
designs, Board of Elucation, in a paper he read 
before the Royal Society of Arts, said it, gave one 
cause for satisfaction to feel that t{iere was a 
great educational movement in progress among 
the best bouses of business. In the production 
of artistic goods it was beginning to be realised 
that someone who • know a little about art and 
desigh was nece.^saiy and important for the 
nierchanting of these goods. The artist * himself) 
provided ho was not one of those with his head 
in the clouds,” was being sohght out. Extraordi- 
nary developments were hand in business in 
the aearch for persona)ity4 



AGRICULTURAL SECTION 


^ A Sugarcane Cutter 

Preliminary t 03 t 8 hold out hopes that a mecha- 
nical cutter invented by Sir Percy Scott, the 
famous guneery expert, will solve ;the labour 
difficulties of the world's sugarcane ields. The 
machine is hand propelled, weighs about 2 cwts., 
and lias a projecting knife which makes 3,000 

cevolutiona per minute. ** The cane grows in 

■ ^ 

clusters," said Sir Percy to a newspaper reporter 

lately, ‘*and in the trials 1 have used five pieces of 

very hard bamboo, 2-ins, in diameter, which, 1 

0^i||ider, oiler two or three tiines the resistance of 

sugarcane. In ei^ch instance the knife went 

* 

through the bunches like butter. Final teats will 
be made in the actual augarcane fields." 

A Pure Strain of Cotton 

A recent bulletip of the Agricultural Research 
Institute, Pus^, describes the* experiments in 
regard to the Cawt^pore-American cotton in the 
Oanal Districts of the United Provinces. 

“By pure line selection with t'be necessary 
precautions against cross fertilization, a pure race 
has isolated from the mixed acclimatized 

exotic known as Oawnporo- American, cotton. This* 
yields well, has a staple of 1 1 lY' 

suitable for spioaing 25’s warps an^ wefts in 
Oawnpore and up to 36’s in Lancashire. Ove^ 
1,100 acres of this selection were grown by culti- 
vators in 1920 and sufficient seed is now available 

e 

to replace the original Oawnpore- American 
entirely.”* 

The Electric Micrometer 

Mr. John *J, Darling, df University College, 
Dublin, Ireland, has just invented a device which 
promises to be very • valuable horticulturists, 
agriculturists and others. It is called an f* elec- 
tric miprometer,” and it is now being used ^to 
register growth changes in plants hitherto re- 
garded as beyond measuvement on account of 
their small size. Special success, it may be 
hes attendee! his experiments with the 
rodts of brood beans. 


Cow Protection 

Writing in the January number of the Agri- 
evliural Journal of India^ Mr. W. Smith, Imperial 
Dairy Expert, says that, even from a purely 
utilitarian point of view, it is good to have a very 
special regard for the cpw and all which pertains 
to her well- being, and consequently cow protection 
is a necessary plank in the< economic platform of 
Indian progress. 

Some prominent men in India advocate prohibi- 
tion of the export of cattle as a form of cow pro- 
tection, others call for (government orders prohi- 
biting the slaughter of cattle for food, while a 
section of the rural cooimunity consider that the 
setting apart by the State of .large areas of land 
for grazing purposos only would solve the problem. 

No doubt something can be said in favour of all 
these proposals, but it seems to me that the first 
and most needful form of cow protection urgently 
wanted in India is the stoppage of the slaughter 
of young cows and female buffaloes in the large 
cities.” ^ 

Improvement of Hemp Stalks 

Developing hemp stalks from less than six feet 
to more than 14 ft. in height, and 'at the same 
time more than doubling the internode spaces — 
length of uninterrupted fibre between joints — was 
an accomplishment of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in six years’ breeding work at 
the Arlington Experimental Farm, says the 
Popular Science Siftings, The improvement wa^ 
obtained through careful selection each year. 
Every plant in the selection plot is measured, and 
a record kept. Each succeeding crop is grown 
from seed of the best individual plants of the 
preceding year. Those having longer internode 
spaces are much preferred. The sizes of hemp 
mentioned are obtained only in hemp cultivated 
in drills or checkrows for seed^ but the relative 
increase in size of field hemp sown broadcast for 
fibre production with the improved seed is about 
the same. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS 

(SHORT N0TIGB3 ONLY APPEAR IN THig|8E0TI0N^] * 


Poems • By Dudley G. Davies of the Indian 

Civil SoTvioe. Thacker Spink Co., Calcutta. 

'P 

These poems disclose much promise. The 
subjects are varied. We, come across such fine 

lines as — • 

** Islands as jew^ rising from the Ocean, 
Misty and far seen, delicate at dawn.” 

We wish the author success in his endeavour 
to realise and express the be.auty of life in verse. 

Confluence of ^ 

Bir-at-Law, Ilardoi. 

This bo^k is a valu.ablo exposition of J.iinrl 
philosophy and Yoligion. But the author's 
whimsical and supercilious attitiide towards other 
religions detracts from the value of that portion 
of the work which deals with the tenets of reli- 
gions other than JafnieTn. But his analysis of 
the Jaina religion with its emphasis on ^Karina 
Ahimsa and Taprrs^ its analysis of Padartm, and 
its realis;ition of the blissful nature of the soul is 
valuable and lucid. He has written various works 
on J-iinism and has done much to expound in a 
clear manner one of the noblest and purest faiths 
of the world. 

Literature for the Young* The Indian 

Publishing House, Ltd., Madras. 

We welcome the series of supplementary 
reading books which the Indian Publishing 
ftouse are issuing for the benefit of school 
children.' These books are in diilerent grades of 
difficulty according to the requirements of the 
standards; and their usefulness lies in the fact 
that they supply wholesome indigenous litera* 
ture for the young apart from the routine texts 
supplied to them in schools. The story of the 
Epics and the Puranas will always find eager 
readers, and it is interesting to come across a 
delightful collection of Father Beschi’s Stories 
done into English by Benjamin Babington of the 
Madras Civil Senioe of the Company 


Self-healing by Divine Uliderttandi|ig, 

By W. Owen Hughes : Williamson ds Co , Essex. 
This volf^cne aims at making us at&iif spiritual 
equilibrium and physical health by mental^ and 
spiritual effort. It teaches the doctrine that^there 
is nothing discordant in creation and that we must 
overcome our pl^ysical an^ mental discords by*^ 
perfect faith in the goodness and might of Qo^, 

The Pardi Sansar- We have received a copy 
of the Prince of Wales Number of the 
Sansar published in honour of the occasion 

a 

His Royal Highness’ visit to Karachi. This 

special number contains a number of interesting 

contributions besides a sketch of the^rince, an(k 
« • 

is amply illustrated. ^ 

• BOOKS RECEIVED ♦ 

‘the T[trks and Europe. Gaston Gaillard, 

Thomas Murby & Co., Lopdon. 

Indian Admiijistration to the Dawn of Respon- 
sible Government, 1765-19;J0. B. K. Thackore, 

B.A.,1 .E.S., D. B. Taraporewala Sons & Co., Bombay. 
Dawn of Modern Finance in India, TTnn 
Prof. V. G. Kale, M.A., Ary a Bbusban Press, Poona, 
Science, Trutfi and Rationalism as Tests of 
Hindu Relioion. By K. R. RamasRbba Sastri, 
Principal Munsiff, Trivandrum. t 

A Utopia of . Education. By ?d:. Phukan, b.a., 

• Jorhat, Assam. 

Mahatma Gandhi. With an appreciation by Lala 
Lajpat Rai. National Literature Publisbins Oo., 
Besnbay. 

Poems, New and Old. By Sir Henry Newbolt. 
John Murray, ’^Albemarle Street, London, W. 

Essays and Addresses. By Gilbert M^urray, LL.d. 
George Unwin & Allen, Ltd., London. 

CONTEMrORARYTiiiLOS8PliY.^By Bercftird Bosanquat. 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd , London. 

A Study of Caste. By P. Lakshmi Narasu. K. V, 
Raghavalu, 367«Mint Streep Madras. 

Instructions on BEE^KEEPiNa. By C. C Ghosh, *b.a. 
Superintendent, Govt. Printing. Burma, Rangoon. 

Statistical Abstract of the BarcIda .State, 
from 1910-11 to 1919-20. Baroda Printing Works, 
B^roda. 

A History of KanareSe Literature by E. P. 
Rice, B A. Association Press, Oaloutta. 

A Note on the EducationIof Parser Children. 
By Cavasji D. Mahaluxmivila. The Author, Moti- 
wala Mansions, Gowalia Tmik Road, Bombay. 

The Hindu Religious Year. B/M. M. Underhill 
B. Litt. Association Press, Calcutta. * 



DlARY OF THE MONTH 


Feb. 15. ' The spouse of Lords resolved to appoint 

4 Standing Joint Oonamittee of the Lords and 

Cfbminon«> on Indian affairB, « 

Feb. 16. The annual meeting of tlio Board of 

Agriculture began at Pusa. 

* • * 

Feb. IT. H. M. tho King gave audience to 
I the Rt. FTon, Sreenivasa Sastr i. 

Feb. 18. Indian Princes gave a banquet at 
Delhi in honour of tho Prince of Wales. 

B’eb. 19. Ali Musaliar, the IMoplah rebel leader 

^ f 

two others were execi^ted at Ooimbatox'o. 
^eb. 20. Pilgriip Dinner in London in honour 
of the British Delegates to \Vashington. 

Feb, 21. Kt. Hon. Sastri was entertained to 
^ Luncheon in London by the Ernpiie Parliarnen- 
^ tary Association. 

Feb. 22. The Delhi ITnivorsi.t}' Bill was pas.sod 
« ’ * 
in the Legislatiye^Asseinbly. 

Feb. 23. Sir William* .Vincent made a State- 
ment in the Assoiiibly on Government’s Policy 
regarding Noi^ Co-operation Movement. 

Feb. The Viceroy has giv^n his assent to 

the Bill for tho repeal of Repressive Laws. 

Feb. 20 . .The Prince laid tho foundation-stone 
of King Georg'o’s Military School at Jullundur. 
Feb. 20. Viscount Lascelles has been Appointed 
Knight of G irter. 

Feb. 27. Sir AVilliarn Vincent made n .stateyient 
in the Assembly on the treatment of political 
prisoners. 

Feb. 28. Vl. R. IT. Princess M.ary was married 
to Visconnlj Lascelles fVt the Westminster 
Abbey. 

March 1 . Sir Maloelm Ilailei presented tho 
Budget in the Assembly. 

March 2. -State Banquet at Jammu in honour of 
the Prince. 

March 3. P.jindit ‘Jewbrarlnl Nehru and ^ six 
others were released to-day from tho Lucknow 
r* Jail, before the expi y of their term, 

March 4. The Rt. Hon. V. S. Sastri took his 
place on tho Ifeoard of the Privy Coiincil. 


March 5. Mr. Balfour received Knighthood and 
the Order of the Garter, 

March 6. Irish Republican troops seized Limerick 
town in Ireland. ^ 

March 7. H 1\1. the King received Lord Lytton 
in aiidionce to-day. 

March 8 B ibii Gurdit ^ngh of Komagaia 
^far\^ fanxe, Tvhi> wa.s recently released, was 
ariested undei* the Seditious Meetings Act. 

March 9. The rosignation of Mr. Montagu has 
bft>n acccptecl. 

— Ijil.a La j pat Bai w/*s scntoncod to one year’s 
vigorous imprii-oiiment. 

Lord .and [ja<ly l.ytfoTi left l^ondon for India. 

March 10. Mr. M K. G.andiii wa.s arrested at 
Ahrnedabad uruh i* see 121 A., I l\0. 

March 11. Mr. Mimtagu addressed hi.s constitu- 
ents at rtam bridge ori his renign-aGon. 

March 12. Marti, il Liw has been proclaimed 
tbrougbout tlie Hand in South Africa in 
connection wiMi the miners’ .strike. 

March 13 Tlio Prince operujd tho Royal Indian 
Military College at Debra Dun. 

March 1 4 Tho Angor.a Guvernment’a mission 
headed by \'ou.«uf Komal Bey an ived in London. 

March I r>, Mr. McCumber submitted in the 
L'.S.A. Senate a draft measure for an Asso- 
ciation of Nation^!. 

Ararch 10. [I. K. the N'^iceroy received a deput- 

ation of tho Rhumibar Brahmin community. 

March 17. 11. H. 11 the Prince of Wales leftf 

India from KaiMchi. 

MiTch 18. Mr. Gandhi was sentenced to C years’ 
simple imprisonment and Mr. Sankerlnl Banker 
to I yp.'ir’s simple iinprisonnmnt. 

— Vhcount Pool has bcon appointed Secretary of 
State for India. 


March ID. Madras Liberal League passed reso- 
lutions deploring the resignation of Mr. 
Montagu and tho arrest of Mr. Gandhi. 

March 20. Me.ssrp. Subramania Sastri and Raja- 


gopala were released from Vellore Jail, 
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Literary 

The Army and the Press 

* There is a wolcomc cliange in tlie attitude of 
the Army Department- (in spite of the Military 
budget and its defence in the Asfxrnbl)) to the 
press which is quite evident from the repoits 
of all who have bee^to the Ariny TTciid (piaiters 
at Simla or Delhi. Hitherto it is only tro 
well known that the Army 1) pirtinent has 
been a close pr‘cscr\c and r.ore but thoso 
offic’ally connected witja it A\,ts entitled to 
know anvtiiing of it 11 1] the ( ! »ni rnandor- 

in C'hief ^jado u happy innovatton v hen, in tl;e 


H. E. LOUD RAWLINSON. 
second week of last mnnth, he invited about forty 
journaliEts (then present at Delhi in connection 
with the Royal visit) to an informal co'nference 
at the Head -quarters. Lord Rawlinson began by 
explaining the military situation in India and on 
the Frontiers and stated his own views ; and thei o 
followed a general discussion. The Bureaucracy 
28 


and the Pfess may not see eye to eye on all’ 
matters of policy or administrQition. J3ut suoh 
discu^ions cannot but be fruitful to pressttien 
dealing wilA public questions in all tkeiy bearings. 
But ever! moro than the knowledge that 
could bo gained by such conferences is tjie 
spirit of mutual candour and understanding that 
must accrue from such informal talks, Hift 

• m ^ , 

Exjellency lias done well in stripping the army 


r|uestion of its sacrosanct character and in 
infusing a new spiiit into tho department. It is 
in that spirit, too, that H. E the (Jommandeia-in- 
Ohiof has invited a few jourr^ilists to visit the' 
Frontier, in order that they may have first hand 


kfiowleiigo of l"rontior policy and thg methods of 
defence against poiisihh' dangers. 

British*** Fibre 

J«rd Biikcnhdad, in the. courso of a recent 
speech in London, lefeii^Ml to “formidable 
movements in Eg} pt and, fmlia” and said “it is 
not ii. conceivable tliat in either of these countries 
we III ly have once again to prove that the British 
Kinpiie lotair s the hard fibre tvhich brought it 
that Lnpiie.” , Coviniienting on this , a w riter 
in j\Ir. Doodle W'teUj/, a Madras humorous. 
' journal, bioko into tho following verso, somewhat 
in tho strain of <L K . (‘ s famous “ Chuck it 

Smith” ' , • 

Itly Lmd of Bii konhcad hath spoke, 

^ Mind }()u, not as a piece of joke, 

Ibit ill a tone 

• Xot at all lone, 

“ J won’t see. the link is brokft/' 

He boasts of Britain’s h nr dost fijjre, 

• Of her efro for talle-.t Khybcr. 

lln wants to keep 

The Kni{ 4 iro cheap • 

With his Thames as Roman Tiber. 

I, too wif h to keep the Empire whole, 

For the®si»kg of tho Freedom’s soul, 

But fnino and fret 
And cunning threat 
• Only mako it a distant goal. 

* Oh, Smith, iny*Lord of Birkenhead, 

.1 know your fibre is not dead, 

, J .saw it when I 

Your hish min ' ^ 

Snatched from you thfflr “ Freo.State ” breed ! 
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Educational 

^ • 

The Delhi University Bill 

The ^sembly on Feb, 22 disous^)d the Joint 
Oommittee’s repoit on the Delhi University Bill in 
lorder to finally pass the Bill. This measuie has 
undergone several changes in the Committee. Be- 
fore the House considered the Amendments, Mr. 
Sohamnad protested against the decision of the 
Joint Committee in eliminating a clai ise designed 
to secure certain percentage of Muham»lan mem- , 
b^rs on the University (*ouft 
H Sir SarvadhikSii moved his second amendment 
^bich urged the deletion of ceitain sub clauses 
4 ^i^arding\>ome separate powers of the Chancellor, ^ 

ft 

the Viceroy. 

The House agreed to the omission of this clause 

Mr. Sharp’s amendment empowering* th^ 
Cthancellor to appoint a Hector who shall hold 
office for such time and exercise such powers as 
the Chancellor* after consultation with the Vice 
Chancellor, may direct, was carried. 

After three hours’ discussion all the amendments 
were disposed and the Delhi University Bill as 
amended was passed. 

How to Nationalise our Schools • , 

The following scheme of changes in the pro- 
gramme of Intermediate Education adoptfid by 
the Irish Nation may be of some practical guid- 
ance to those who are desirous of nation aUsing 
our schools and colleges : — 

(1) That •all Intermediate pipers bo set bi- 
lingually ; (2) that candidates have the option of 
answering papers op all subjects in 'Irish or in 
* English, or partly, in botVi , (3) that h^ads of 
schools a^ colleges take this into consideration 
in appointing teachers; (4) that questions set on 
history and geography enable students to obtain 
full marks for knowledge directly aflecting Ire- 
land; (5) that in groijping subjects Irish must-be 
put on a level with llnglisb, and that the modern 


literary group consist of Irish and two other 
languages ; (6) that Inspectors be appointed to 
visit and inspect all secondary schools and 
colleges ; (7) that certificates be awarded *in 
accordance with Inspectoi’s reports, and that 
in each school a book prize or medal be given 
the student in each grade who shows greatest 
proficiency in the Irish ^ 

Military Schools 

His Majesty the K’ng Emperor has graciously 
directed that* the monies in the King Empeior's 
Patriotic Fund shill be used to build boarding 
schools for the sons of Indian Soldiers. He 
desires that hui mme shall be associated with 
these institutions and that t*Jiey shall be known 
as “King (laevge’s K^yil Indian Military 
Schools ” It has been decided thit a beginning 
shall be made by building two schools in the 
Punjib. H. H li. the Pmee of Wahs laid 
the foundation stones ol these schools — or e at 
the JUllundor on tho 25 h Ftbruaiy, the other 
at Aurangabad Si nil on the .hd Maich. Kadi 
school will consist of class rooms and hostels to 
accommodate 20b boarde.s, and will be* conducted 
as a military institution on the line? of the Duke 
of York’s Rojal Military School founded in 1801 
for educating the sons of British Soldiers The 
education provided will be of tho Anglo Verna- 
cular middle stindard The sthfl of each school 
will be drawn from tho Indian Army Educational 
Corps, the Headmaster being a Subedar Major 
of that Corps. The supervision of the schools 
will be entrusted to a specially selected officer 
of the British Army Elucation.al Corps 
Foreign Scholarships 

The Government of Mysore have directed that, 
until further orders, no Foreign Scholarships 
debitaole to State funds shall be granted as free 
scholarships, and that all Foreign Scholarships 
granted from State Funds shall be treated es 
loans recoverable under rule XV of Foreign 
Scholarship Buies, 
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Legal 

Lala Lajpat Rai 

Judgment was pronounced on March 9 by 
Mr. Harris, Special Magistrate, Lahore, in the 
oase against Lala Lajpat Rat in the Central Gaol. 



lala la j pat rai. 

Lala Lajpat Rni wassontenced to one year’s rigor- 
ous imprisonment under the Seditious Meetings 
Act read with Section 117, T. P. C , and to one 
yeir’s simple imprisonmont under Section 17 (2), 
Criminal Law Amendment Act read with Section 
117, I. C,, sentences to run consecutively and 
the sentence of rigorous imprisonment to com- 
mence first. 

Women at Lawyers ^ 

The Hon Mr. Sinha, presiding at a debate at 
the Young Men’s Institute at Patna on March 8, 
said that the Government decided to amend the 
liOgal Practitioners’ Act that lady lawyers might 
praotisei 


Mrs. Naidu*s Allegations 

With reference to the Madrai^ Government's, 
commuifique regarding certain allegations made 
by Mrs. Sarwini Naidu about MartiaWLfijw Ad- 
ministration In Malabar, the Secretary of the 
Kerala Provincial Congress Oornmittee writes to 
Swarajya stating that Mrs. Naidu must IiavS 
made the statements basing them entirely on 
information that he supplied Tier during her short 
stay at Calicut. He concludes the authorities, if 
they lik<», can make enquiries and satisfy them- 
selves and the public# about the tiuth of thcfiO 
allegations. • 

Dr, N IL Hardikar, who accompanied Mrs, 
Naidu to Malabar, also supports her allegation. 

Mrs. Naidu has siiK^e reitera4;ed the statementA 
and challenges Govern merit to .withdraw their 
icmai'ks or make good their threat. ^ 

Apprentice^' 4^ee« 

The members of the Madras High Court Ap- 
prentices’ Association have adopted ^ resolution 
protesting against the proposU to raise the fees 
for Apprentices at Liw enrolling themselvesT as 
Vakils of the High Court to Hs. 750. The Chief 
Justice is reported to have assured a deputation 

that he Mould t^e a strong attituefe against it. 

, • 

Repressive Laws 

At •last, the Governor General has given 
his assent to the Bills passed by both Houses 
of the Imperial • Legislature repealing those 
repressive laws whose extinction was unanimously 
recommended by the Rd^ression Laws Committee 
which sat last year in Simla under the Chairman- 
ship of the Hon, «Dr.^Sipru/* Well, it is never 
too late^to mend. 

• A New Privilege 

The Allahabad High Court Vakik’ Association 
have passed a resolution unanimously supporting 
the Bill extend to the privilege of appearing with- 
out a ‘vakalatnama’ to all leg^l practioners of High 
Courts ai\d Chief Courts. ^ * . 
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Medical 

. l^edical College Delhi 

An interesting function took pl^ce at the 
Lady^Hardinge Medical College at new Djlhi 
on February 13 Vhen Lady Reading, in the 
presence of a distingu’shed gathering, unveiled a 
fine bronze statue of Lidy llardinge which was 
presented by TIis Exalted Highness the Vizim. 
General Sir Edwards traced the history of the 
building and said that live lakhs wore ‘urgently 
btecessary to complete them, while a further sum 
Vwas necessary for their upkeep. The V^icoroy, 
addressing the audience, paid a high tribute to the 
unique and ’•splendid work of the founders and 
mlade an eloquent apprml for nice to the 

' College and Jlosprt'^1, After the euom<>ny, Mias, 
i'^OfttnpbelJ, the^Principil, and the colle^Hf'st il' were 
, 4^ borne to the guostf^. 

Korean Cure for Leprosy 

'Has a cure fot^ leprosy beon discovered at last? 
; Hith erto the disease has never ar s\\er<d to uiodi- 
4al treatment, but Dr llonr/ Fo aIm, writing in 
‘ the Quartflrlt/ Mergazine of the M iu Lfp^^rs^ 

refers to a cei ::j?iii “crudo triMtuicnt’’ wlrch Ins 
effected many cuies in Koiea. 

He writes, in connection with tlio nu'ssiords 
three institutions in that countrv . J felt gyeat 
encouragement in going among the inmates, 
for before* my eyes were men and women almost 
ready to go out on parole, lii other word.s, not 
. fewer than one hundred tema hundred and fifty 
of the men and women have been brought under 
a crude form of treat jnent, and liave responded 
to faiicb an extent that nearly c\cry trace of 
leprosy has departed from them, 
f ^ 1 saw men previously crippled busily engaged 

in making bricks and tiles.., 1 saw women who hot 
long ago were absolutely hors de combat now able 
to perform household duties of all kinds, and to 
"care for those less forfcukiate than themselves. 


“ I venture, even at this stage, to prophesy that,’ 
within ten years’ time, if we go about our work 
in a proper, scientific spirit, we shall find that 75 
per cent, of our cases will steadily yield to treat* 
ment. 

“It is too early yet t;o say that we have hit on 
a positiv^e cure for leprosy. It is sufficient to say 
that the results of treatment are so encouraging 
that we are hoping, before the date 1 have already 
given, to have made good pi ogress in our plans for 
ridding the world of leprosy.” 

Kinema and the Child' 

Some intere st ini' ohserv itions on the ffieeb of 
the kinema on the physical wtdfaro of children in 
public elonuent.i ry schools aro contained in a re- 
port submitted by tho School Medical OlBcer to 
the (llafporgan EJucition (.yDimnitUm at CardifF 

Do ding with tliw P") cliological tdloct of urjplea- 
sant Mini InuriolM tlio doctor states that 

■ h >rrors may b(a;{jme largely a matter of indifter- 
t lice to a child wlio is a fairly fui^uent visitor 
to the kinema, and advisee parents who have 
childiim of highly nervous or susc*.e])tible tempera^ 
merit to simple tlm performance before letting 
their children to attend. Tiiere aro innumerable 
lapses of good taste in what is shown in 
all kinomas at present, adds the report, but . 
there is a general improvement, and a not too* 
frcriuent attendance at reasonable hours in well 
designed and managed buildings to see films which 
aro entovfcaining and instructive or of dramatic or 
social interest should bo beneficial to the awaken- 
ing intelligence of children and prove a valuable 
aid to education. At present, however, the films 
availuhio for a specific series of les^sons are relati- 
vely few and expoiimental, and the requests of 
kinema companies for the patronage of education 
^uthotities ehculd b^ treated dautiouslj^. 
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" Indian Science Congress 

The annual meeting of the Indian Science 
Congress was held at the Senate House, Madras, 
on the 30bh of January Mast and concluded on 
February 4. A largo gathering of bcicntists and 
others interested in science took part in the pio 
ceedings of the session. Col Newcomb and Khan 
Sabeb A/vullah, the Hon. Secretaries, had 
made all arrangements for the comtoit of the 
delegates who weie also* enabled to visit some 
factories and institutes in the Prosillency 


with Agriculture, Physics and Mathematios, 
Chemistry, Z )ology, Botany, Geology, Medical 
Research and Anthiopology presided over, res- 
pectively, bj| Mr. R B Rimaswamy STvah (in the 
absence 1? B 0 inga Ram of Lahore) , Mr, T. 
P. Bhiakara Sh.istii, M A,, JF R A S Dr. N, 
R Dhai, KIC, l)i N Annandale, 
l)i. W. Diilgeop, G. Tipper, E^q,, M.A., 
K.AS.B., M»j)t Cuiininghim, J.M.S,, and Mr, 
R.B Hiral^, M.H.A.S. 

The C^sngress lasted a T\cek. We are indebted 
to the hifhan lndnf>irie& and Power for the 
block accompanying this note. 



The group photo of the Soieutists who attended the Iiidi in S^ient o Congress, taken at thi 
Presidency College Chemioal Society s ‘ At Home,” Madns 


The tirat day of tho Congiess opened with a 
short speech of welcome by II E Lord Willing- 
don, the patron of tho session This ovei, 
Mr C. S Middlemiss, F. R S , who presided 
over the CDngross, dehveiod his address — a 
thesis in which he discoursed on tho many 
problems of science in its relation to theory and 
practice vl/, lolativity, psjchical research, 
mineral and geological problems and* other 
technical subjects* 

The Congress as usual divided into various 
flections in which important papers wore fead and 
diflcusfled. There were eight euch sectionti dealing 


Ceylon Journal of Science 

Ceylon Ob rei undoi stands that certain 
people are endoavouiing to interest the Ceylon 
Oovernment’on tho sutTjoct of a Journal of science 
foi Ceylon and that simh a publication will be 
isfeued by one of ®the, technical departments of^the 
Government 

* A Scientific Expedition 

A^ scientific expedition to Central Asia will 
leave England next year under Dr. Filipi de 
Fillipi, the Italiin explorer who, in‘1913-14| 
reached the^G lacier Plateaujl 0,000 feet high in*^ 
the Karakoram range, north of Kashtnir. 
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Aa Egyptian Lloyd Georoe 

The RmsUw of hevxews has a generoifj appreci 
ation of Zaghlul Pasha, the Egyptian leidei who 
hasheeft deported 

I There was a young ptian impi isoncd m the 
^tabi days, a young Nationalist, s*on of a fellah 
I jPfaat Egyptian peasrnt, more undorst inding than 
other peasant in the vvoild, speocled up to 
^NDllinOoeesary labour by Nr^uio hersell, who 
crop afte^* ciop between wintei and 
l^intor to repay his uni emitting "’toil A son 



^.AGIILUL pasha 

of the soil, this Zaghlul P^isba, with a story not 
liolike that of Mr Llo 3 d Ooorge One from a 
^Ish, the other from arj^ Cgyptian village Iloth 
/UtnOd to law*. But fil*st for the Eg} ptian a 


course at the great Muhammedan XJoiversity of 
Ei Azhar in Cairo where men study to-day as 
they studied a thousand years ago. A ^reat 
advocate, the Carson of the Egyptian Courts, 
strong, forceful, impatient of rebuke The story 
goes that, defending twelve men on a capital 
charge, he spoke for seven hours in defence of onn, 
to receive as intimation that the Court’s time 
was valuable The piisoner’s life is more valuable, 
came the letort, and, throwing down his brief, he 
turned and left the Court. Eeturning the next 
(lay, so the stoiy iun«i, h^ recapitulated the whole 
of his defence and his clients were acquitted, 
i^tei a Judge, then a Minister, and a Minister 
of Pjducation, he is a man of 63, tall, 
a vigorously eflectyve oiator, knowing the people 
and able to talk in langu igo underbtood by them. 
This is the man who is the soul of hm countiy, 
whose name IS on ivei} lip J have spent days 
in his company and tiavellod hundieds ot miles 
with hiuf Ever) wheio he was the same, high and 
loWT^nch aiid poor, this man voued thtir aspira- 
tions and spoke th(i d<-(p dfsir( of then hearts” 
A Portrait of De Valera 

Heie lb a biting picLuie ui Di* V a lei a by Mr. J. 
L. Girvin 

, “ Ml ])o Vftleid fen fa he is snk of politics and 

will retire We do not believe him He is both 
faioceio and unset upuluus 

“Of touise, he beli» vea quite automatically in 
all that furthers his own ambition That is 
common A fanatic, both iigid and cunning, he is 
more like a typical li quifaitor than an Iiishman. 

“ He IS a Robespierre, who would send the 
dearest of his foimer fi lends to the guillotine for 
a formula and eat his dinner afterwards with a 
self-righteousness, set and systematic enough to 
stagger the Pharisees. He is impassioned for 
abstractions, but cold in the Hesh- and -blood 
humanities. 

“ We know the disastrous type. Anatole 
France has impaled it in Lu Dime ont SoifJ' 
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Col> Gidney on Domiciled Europeans 

In refreshing contrast to the thoughtless speech 
of Sir Robert Watson Smyth to the Bengal Cham- 
bjer of Commerce (Sir Robert has since npologised 
for hie rashness) we ^kve pleasure in drawing the 
attention of our readers tg tfae wise wgide of Lt, 



Lt. C\)L. 11 A. J, GIDl^EY. 


Col. H. A. J. (lidney, M,1..A., 

addressed to the Anglo Indian and Domiciled 
Europeans at Delhi on tlio 21.sfc of l^ebiinry 

Presiding over tl eir Annual Meeting, Col. 
Gidnoy told them “ that India is the nothnland 
of each ofte of us and conveyed to iJ K. the 
Viceroy the Association’s wish to play its humble 
part “for the good of the motherland.” 

Col. jQidnoy in the course of his address 
criticised their aloofness from the rest of the 
population and said : — ^ ' 

Hitherto the Community had foolishly thouKht 
themselves Bome-4hing far above the Indian, but that 
day had gone. Proud as they must be and must 
remain of their British connection and ancestors, 
even English-men to-day cannot claim any better 
treatment than the Indian, because the Reforms 
Scheme had brought home to them that in this country 


of India, a new Government was being deyelobed 
which would one day terminate in complete/ Self- 
government, and when that Self-government? wag 
established, who would be the Dictators and Rulers 
of India but the Indians themselves. 

And in India of the future the Domiciled 
Europeans will play their rightful part. India is 
as much their heritage as the heritage of other 
Indians ; — 

If the Community is prepyed to realise that they * 
are firstly, citizens of India and nextiy Anglo-Indian 
and Domiciled Europeans, they would be acting 
cor^ectl3^ ^ 

Unless they remombered ibis, their future in India 
was pert Ions; m fact they would have no future 
whatever Nowwas^the time when they must asso- 
ciate themselves as citizens of In^lia with the rest of 
India, irrespet'Viv'o of caste, creed" or colour. The 
Reforms Scheme states that it offers the CJoiximunity 
rcfiresenta' ion on the Councils, and the Government 
of India expeeas them to play a worthy part in* its 
adniiuistr >tion The^ lieforms §cheme had also slated 
that (lovernment felt it their bouridea duty not to 
neglect the Aiiglo-Iiidiim Community which they 
rAiIised could n(>t shnid alone against the 8w*eeping 
odd^ that raced them 'J hey had, on tilie one hand, the 
assiiranee o( Government proteKjtion as far as it was 
able, and tui flie other they had the offer to 

particip.ite in (he politicalMevelopment of India, 

Col. Gidney nnally dthneM the future policy 
of his community a^ follows : — 

Were they to ffe so foolish as to cover ^ffWnselvef 
with the Anglo-Indian cloak of a veneer of pseudo 
superiority and look down on the Indians, continuing 
to live the isolated lives that they had hitherto done; 
or w^ere they going to open their eyes, the same as 
the Englpihmaa has had to, nnd reSlise that the time 
^ad come for tnorii to fall into lino with the rest of 
India, to walk side by side with the citizens of India 
in their great light ior Sirara/ The A nglo-IndiSQ 
must treat the Indian with that respect which is his 
du(? for is he lu.t witli you, a citizen of the great 
Empire and arc w"c not all sons of India ? The Indian 
bears you no animus—all he asks is to*be properly 
treated. • 


Standing Comm A lee on.Indian affairs 

On th^ motion of Jjord I^ytton in the House of 
Lords, Earls Middleton nnd Buxton, the Eitrl of 
Doneughmore, Viscount Chelmsford, Lords 
Harris, Lamington, Islington, Meston^, Carmiobeel 
Clw}d, Sydenham have been appointed Members 
of the Standing .Joint Committee on Indian 
Affairs. The Conimitteo| is empowered to agree 
with the Commons upoil, the appoint me ora 
Chainnon. * 
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India ] )iijs in tlie general clioius of congia 
tulatione> to IDs Al ijesty tho King Eaiporor 
on the wedding of bis only dinghfer on*the 28th 
February Tins h ippy event h is been tho occ ision 
o£ more than denion ^ti atior s in En^vnd, 

partly becadse of the populaiity of Piince«s Mary 
among all claS‘-os of people, but m nnly on account 
of the choice ol a \\ealth> and well moiitid Eag- 
lUh Earl for the distinction,^^ uc h tho same re]oic- 
ing was witrossed at the time when Princess Putii 
icia irihrried Captain Ramsay an<J tluis oroke tho 
fitadition of Royal matrimcfiaial HllianceH among 
tho RoyalUes of Europe. Since the war popular 
prejudice against Continental Royalties has 
greatly increased and .this happy choice of 
Viscount Lxscelles for the King’s only daughter 
Jias been received witl peculiar gratification. 

Viscount Lascdlesiwho is an Old Etonian, was 
for sof^ae time Attache at Bo{pe and A. 1). C to 
th6 Governor General of Qanada, He is heir to 
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the Eiildom of llarowoo»l, i couple of historic 
com try houses and ov(i .30,000 acios theiewith 
At tho outbreak of the war he ]Oined tho 
(Denadior (Diar<K, ml "^tiVLd in tho trenches 
wheie ho wis duo »>f tho in j‘'t populai of olhcers 
He wis foul times wounded and lose to be 
Colonel of his regiment and wan tho 1). S O, 
P^ncess ATar} , tho King’s only daughter, also 
became populvr dining .the war “When tho 
v\ u broke out, she became a V A. D She worked 
steadily and hard at tho hospitxl in Great Ormond 
Street, Rloomsbuiy and elsewhere, and went about 
doing a nuraboi of royal lobs which no unmarried 
Princess of the House of Britain had ever been 
allowed to do before.” 

The ceremony was performed at tho hirtoric 
Westminster Abbey amidst scenes of great 
splendour. 

Wo are enabled to print the above half-tones* 
by courtpsy of the Ceylon Dail^^ewe^ 
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MR. MONTAGU AND AFTER 


\ 1;y Mp. II E. V COTTON, f T } l ( c. 


tilo Tiinonucen out w.isiniHebv Mr. 
»W (u Miifli*^) thit Mi. 

^ M hill roiHcd to h( Id t le olhco ot 


Secreinry of St ite ioi In hi, it w\s unatc^nn 



Mil K S MONTAi.U 

pinied by any oit of oxpro'-sion of ic^iot at tbo 
loss of thp *10] vices of a colIea<jne wlio 1 id plicol 
* to the credit the Coalition Hlrno'-t tho only 
CODhtructivo T( ]iievcmerit of whn h th it foi tuifoiis 
combination ot nnituilly di'^cordant oh inents hid 
been capable. Hut this w is not all Acioidmg 
to tho Ijoiidon correspondent of the hmmmjhnn 


Po^f, the ne\v« w\s n reived by tho House with 
“ ( lieonn^* loud, proti icted, and exultant” la 
this ftn.urtm desfM[)tioii Jjot us invite the 
Moinwtf Post to •gi\o evidence and what ^ 
thill we find ^ “ Iho ixiibcianfe of the applause 

1 Ting iouri(l*the Iloiioe in steadily glowing 
vohiiin', ^liovvctl Mi 'whit maniKi Mr, Montagu 
and h's in ilign ind voitTnic policy aia^ regarded ” 

^ t t M ( thei witijos^ Ciii ho pjit into tho box and 
tin tiiiie liom tho oppo'-ito side in }iolitiC‘'. The 
uiwioumoihont, hi}s the Ddih/ was 

tollcT^vol by a (leinonsti ation abnost without 
* ]ni(e lent, I he ITouse (heeiifig pTssionately, and 
f\tri wivihi.^ Inndlceicly^fs Finally, we have 
the (niz^tf^ wondering whether 

the imount ot leohng which wa^ exhibited, did 
not itoii‘h even those who indulged in if, 
Thitf IS no need to woridoi Mi, M ni»tdn^u has 
^bcon blanud in certain (juti ters because, in his 
sprcch to his i instituonts at Oirn bridge on tho 
tollouing ^itiiidiN, he ifhrniod Ihit ho had been 
.irni'^ed lu jndii to phcito*the Tuiy Dia 
ifduU ^Ilio Tumo Ministei, ho asserted quite 

pliinl}, hid tiiod to siv( hiinsclf b> Mu ging “ in- 
i )nvon cot fiign’ overhoiid. Ills he id had 

1 ( oif <U livpit 1 up )n a chirgii to thp men whom 

Lird Ihilvinhfil his been deciibirg as “the 
Sit ot tho C nsdvituo pirti, ind •who have 
ip iil> I \oItid igiirsttho continufi^ ’eldership 
ot Ml Uo\d (uoigo Now, these aie hard 

wokIs, ant hittii w r^ls 1 ut tho> are ti ue Mr, 

IJo>d (» oigo is vnppocod to pos‘-eH8 rnanj virtues, 
but the instil ct ol lo} ilt> to his cnllfngues<iH notin 
am ing thorn 'i> lege tho war ho allowed ,1V%, 
jMist^^rrnan to Hink undii tho unpopularity of tho 
lloilth Insin ince \(i J)r Addisor^ b loJy a 
you ig'i w s thiown to tho w< Ivo'^, w*ljen the ^ 
rxtiavaginl loll> ind Uitilit\ bees mo too apparent 
of the housing pilicy •which was in l\ri LIo}d 
Gtorge’s own dith} inuibics, to mike Britain a 
liiid fit tor heioo-. And how Mi Montagu has 
gone the same wn) Fioiji the point of ^ew ol 
the min with whom the persona! ecpintion reigns 
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uppermost, be was clearly the most appropriate 
victim. For many months past tJio IHa Hards 
have been relentlessly hunting Mr. Montagu. 
They h%ve^beon hot upon his trail because of his 
avowed devotion to the interests of trie people of 
India. His crime was that of Macaulay in the 
days of the Black Act, of Canning; after the 
Mutlny^of Ripon during the llhoit Hill agitation, 
of Sir Henry Cotton who be friend oil the Assam 
tea-garden coolie and therefor^’! lie was marked 
down for destruction. Success has unexpectedly 
smiled upon these political banditti, and they are 
loudly acclaiming the expulsion of Mr. Alontagu 
from the India Ollico as a “ victorv ’ , Hut they 
are not satisfied, and will*Eot Vie content until 
every Liberal, or so- called Liberal, has been 
drummed out of tho Clovornraontf At the general 
election of November, 1 1) I S, Mr Lloyd George 
distribute^ coupons to hundreds of Tory candi- 
dates, who were being opposed by Liberal, and* 
recommended them to the electors as men who 
would stand by him if h*o got into a tight corner. 
He has got into the tight corner, without ^loubt, 
and it is these vary men who are handing biiA 
the knife and exhoHin^ him to commit hara kiri. 
A short respite may be purchased, by such sorry 
episodes as that of the dismissal of Mr. Montagu, 
but the end is not far off: and in tlie meanwhile 
Mr. Xilpvd George drags on a •lingering and un- 
enviable existence as an autocrat in chains. Mr. 
Montagu in his righteous indignation has brought 
down the crazy edifice of the Coalition witli him. 
That ‘‘organised hypocrisy,’ as a Tim^K 
calls it, has long outstayed its welVomo ; iipd 
even “its friends have ceased to defend it, Mr. 
Herbert Sidobotham who is a narm admirer of 
the Prime Minister as well as a loMliant 
journalist,' writes as follows in “ Pillars of State,’’ 
his book of political vigr.ettes . 

The Coalition is not a unity, hut a mere stitcliing 
together half a dozen interests and sets of idras . 
And the absonco of unitv exagperatos the political 
vices to whic.fi Mr. Lloyd George is prone His gift of 
accommodation degenerates into aiiihignity, his origi- 
nality into fitful tyranny and a aystom ^of personal 
t rule? He is like iiha\^k that can pn longer swooj) but 
imast flutter like a hat among iPheTory rafters ..Unless, 
he escapes from the toils of purely p.irty , faction, 
he will for thereat of his days he .i blind Samson 
in the*hands of the Philistines. 

The picture was diawn a year ago, and its 
fidelity to facts is growing daily more apparent. 

There is no need to labour the constitutional 
issue Which was used as a pretext for getting rid 
of HjJr. Montagu : for* pretext it was. Whatever 
may be the importawce of the doctrine of collect- 
ive cffbinet responsibility, the fact is that it has 


be^en reposing in cold storage at 10, Downing 
Street since Mr. J^Ioyd George formed his 
Govern merit in lOlfL Mr. Montagu’s real 
offence was that, by the publication of the 
Viceroy’s telegram, he endeavoured to force the 
hand of the Prime Mirifster, and of Jjord Chirzon, 
on the eve of the Near L ist Gonferonce at Paris. 
It is not correct to say, as Mr. Chamberlain said, 
that the terms sot out in telegram exceeemd 
those demanded bv Tuflce>’8 warmest friends. 
In liis speech at Cambridge, Mi-. Montagu ex- 
ploded both this theory and also the idea that 
cabinet reapocisibility had over existed under 
Coalition. The instances of independent action 
b}** Mr. Chill chill and^other Ministeis which he 
cited, and the quotations lyhicli he made from 
the speeches ^of Lord Chelmsfoid and of Mr. 
Ijloyd George himself, efkctiially demolish any 
argument which is built upon such speciilationH. 
Moreover India .was a part}', and a most reluctant 
puty, to tho Tie.oty of Sovies, and was entitlnds 
in that capacity, to make her views known. The 
tone * of Jjord (hnzon’s “plaintive, hectoring, 
bullying, corrip’aining letter” indicate.s that the 
ex-Viceioy looks upon bimself as u kind of 
priviUj^i manager of Mio Empire. “ Tho part 
which India has sought to pl.ay, or been allowed 
to }>lay in this series of events ” passes his 
august eompreiiension. It is commonly believed 
that his sv n)pr*thie‘'', and those of the Prime 
Minister are with the (Leeks: and Mr Aubiey 
Herbert, M e , has hccm lately ninting at tho 
ro.ason.*^. Nor is them luiich encouragement to be 
derived from the Opposition. In the course of a 
discussion on Mt sctpotarnia which followed tho 
announcement of Mr. Montagu’.s di.smissal, Mr, 
Asquith took oi‘(;asi()n to rn.ako a dccl.-imtion of 
policy which went exactly contraiy to the policy 
advocated ui the Viceroy’s inossago. 

Hy the time tlieso linos appear in piint, the 
eonclusions vvliich may .i»o ai rived at in Palis 
should he public propoity. j\f> attr.mpt ivill be 
made here to ant cipato them. Hut it may bo 
useful to examine another (piestion of equal im- 
portance, Newspapers of the typo nf'^the Pall 
Mall which contrive to unite a general 

support of tho Coa’ition with approval of J)ie 
Hard tyethods, liave been saying that the Prime 
Minister, with the full concurrence of the Cabinet, 
is determined to insist upon a change of policy so 
far as the Government of “India is concerned. The 
wish in this case is prohaVdy father to the thought; 
but there is nothing inherently improbable in the 
suggestion. Mr. Lloyd George has discovered 
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India On the map : and his^mind is of the type 
'which, influenced solely by surface conditions, 
may jump to the conclusion that the policy of 
Mr. Montagu must be scrapped. Tlie premises 
were no more substantial when h(i discanted 
upon the “ bulging corn bins ” of llussia at a 
time wlion the spectre ol‘ famine was preparing to 
throttle her unhappy people, or when (as the 
story goes) he mixed up SHesia with Cilicia at the 
Peace Conference. However this u;m^ he, it is 
certainly discoiicertii?^ to note the altered tone m 
which some of the stoutest friends in tne Ihess of 
the Montagu-Ohelmsford liol’orms, now \\rite 
olV the entire experirnent as a i'aikne bceiiisi* tiio 
Assembly has not swallowed Sir Male )lm 
.Budget as a wkiole. 'riie af'.cr pnit^^int; • 

a dciioite expression of opiioon bv its |) !lii 
correspondent that tlio passing *of thi^ Ihi ig<*t 
witliout .afiuuul iiieiit would me-iA 1,!in poiiti 
extinction of the ^Asboni lily, coin luibnl a l«*Molihg 
article on Maicli ‘Jo witli these sini.^ter words • 

The Honie (Juvcriiiin*ut. proniiseil prop.res.’^iv'^' ad v.tU'-ti- 
inont il the c-vporiniei)! had Idvourahlo results hiii 
then IS an evidciU luiplicatiou in tlie AenoiiiK piiimt 
of Auj^usi -ih, jyiT, ot possjhlv rcve'rse sh'ps il Indians 
do not Lo-ojierate in tUe fiillilinont oi tlicir new duties 
and responsihililies. JJotli in Delhi and n iho IVt ~ 
vmces, Indians sjceiii to im casi/in^r the new relc^in.s 
into the nitdt, lilt: I’ot and t lu*y imist not l.e ■urppis'n! 
if their present attitude leads very soon lo an e.\aiiii 
nation ot tlio whole problem trom a ik'w angle. 

It is lu) loss «lis(jiii«‘,tiiig to oh.-tit\^’ tho ii'adi- 
TiesH witfc w’hich M»‘. ijlo>d Ceoigo oho^rMi ^}^* 
puiomptory order ot the Lnc Ihir to 
cribc Ills Ijifieral follow ois in rho riiJiter of tiio 
succession to iMr. Montagu. Nor is tht io u glciiu 
of consol itioii To h(' dcrivod tri.Mii rJu- iclus.il of ^ 
throo eminent. Tory puns - Jjord Dcrbi , the J)uke 
of Devoijshii e, and Lord Crawfoi d to step mto the 
bleach. Mr. Montagu i.s alleged to have said, 
when he joined the (loveriimeiit of Mr. Llo\d 
Coorgo 111 I hi 7 , tliat he was the only rat v\ho 
had ever been known to board a Milking ship. 
The vessel lias somehow’ sui vivod but it, is so neafr 
to foundering now tluit Mr. Montagus eour.igc 
tiuds no imitatois. On the conti ai) those w ho, 
like Sir Coidou He wart, can escape, promptly do 
so : aqd modorato Tolies like L >rd Derby 
uimounce that they can render more useful 
service “outside” the JMinistry. Both feel able 
to loavo Mr. Lloyd Geoi’go quite all iblv in the 
lurch. ^ 

Viscount l*c«l and Karl Winterton, who have 
been induced to take the places of Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Lyttoii, are dark horees. Their igno- 
rance of India is not open to question ; and 
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the only fact that can be predicated with 
regard to either of them is that they 
are Tories of the Kurd slidl variety. Lord 
Peel ]js undoubtedly a man o^ ability. For a 
number of years ho was a member of the London 
County Coftncil, and served the office T)f tJhairman 
in 1914- 15^5, after having acted as leader of the 
“ Municipal Reform ” Party. He shows strong 
and decided political views * and at •one time 
was di.sposcn lo express them with some bitter- 
ness : but his frier)(ls know that he is also capable 
of .nssuming- u Judicial teiftperanient. Since the 
aiuiistico be has Vifien Under- Secretary at the 
War Ollict^, Chancellor of the Ducliy of Lancaster 
andlatteily Mini.stor of Transport. His Under- 
Socrct.iry, J,.ord Wiyterton, is a young Irish peer 
who since 1901 has sat in the House of Comniuns 
as mem her fyr a division of Sussex. Before 
tiie war lie was addicted to interruptions of 
a disorderly cheracter . hut in the present 
Hou.so h(^ hii.s not attempted to conj^iote in that 
lespcci, with Mr •“Jack” •Jone.«i, the Labour 

]M('mber for Silvei town,. 

• 

\¥hiit are Indians to expect from these now 
occupuits of the India < Mlice«(? In certain quar- 
tnis tlioy aro legaidod afc^ ** stop gaps,” ponding 
tlm I’ormatiop of the Tory Covernment which the 
Pie Uards liope to constitute when Mr. Lloyd 
(leorgo lias at last been forced to walk the plank. 
The proViahilitm^ are that they will bo yontent to 
i)...ik time. Such a posture fe quite consistent 
* with the declai'.ition made by Lord VVjnterton in 
the House of Commons on March 27. The 
appointment of AL.^count «b Secretary of 

^tatc for Infjia did not, ho .said, involve any 
change in the policy of the Government. The 
Sccjetnry of S^ite would carry out in the spiiit 
aiul^in tlie loticr the policy of the Govorrmient 
laid out in 1919. Tins announcement could bo 
icceivcd with relief, if it had stood alpne. But 
Ihe Undoi -Sccrt.tary proccoded to attack Lord 
Henry Bontinck in Hue J)ie IlarU style, be- 
caiiso the member fo^’ South Nottingham invited 
the Government to mrke a gesture of reconcilia- 
tion amj to to the Indian people : “ Your 

reform schemo^.s a schorop, hut it may need 

ovei’hauling Ve will send out at onPe^a 
Coiiiiiiission to iiujuiro into it bor ollering 
tliis .suggestion, which is in entire acedrd with the 
demands of rveiy m tion ot the Indian Liberal 
Party the jurty whnio help is essential if the 
leforms are to Hi' operated at all — Lord Henry 
was denounced for “ decrying the w’ork of thou- 
sands of his fellow-conntifciDen.” If, as thp noW« ^ 
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lord declared, there are in India all the elements 
which muke for a discontented people, and very 
few which make* for a contented people, the 
reason does not lie in the virtues or the failings 
of the bur^avoracy, but in the simple fact that 
the new constitutional machinery has v developed 
flaws which call for early attention. Lord 
Winterton has cleprly much to learn : and the 
worst t\itor he can select is L )rd Curzon. How 
very ditt'^rent the modern history of India 
might have been if onp half the rtoil tliat Lord 
Curzon gave to the improvement of the suliiciency 
of British Government in India had been given 
to the far nobler task of ]>rep;xring the Indian 
people to govern themselves ! ic is not enough to 
procUim adherence to the pblicy laid down in 
1919. Th3 India, of today boars little rose rn« 
blance to the Indii of three years ago : and what 
Indians are looking for is a statement in un- 
mistakeable *terms that, no matter what pro 
vocation m iy he uflV’re<l by ijoactionai n s of r he 
Sydenham school or by extrciiii.sts in Indi i, ILs 
Majesty’s Government intend not only to aid, but, 
upon adequite cause being shown, to t'xpedito\lu) 
progr0S.s of India to\v.irds full Helf goverfiinof\t. 
With all respect to thf), which, like .ill 

converts, is tearing its new passion to. tatteiv, it 


is no longer possible to put back the clock : and 
it is equally useless to imngine that the hands can 
be kept at a standstill. What manner of rela* 
tions are Lord Poel and Lord Winterton propos 
ing to establish with the men who are endeavour- 
ing, in the midst of extraordinary diiliculties, to 
carry out the policy to Which they are gof'<l 
enough to profess atta9hment? They Diust nor. 
be surprised if Indians see in the situation 
exactly what is apparent, ^and no more. The 
man is gone who believed in them, who knew 
every phase and feature of the Indian problem, 
and wtio identified himself with their aspir- 
ations. In his [flace there reigns a Tory. However 
.aj^suluous and conscientious an administrator he 
may be, does he [lossese the vision, the wisdom, 
the energy, of wliich India is so urgently in need? 
Although Indians will be pnpired to give 
Lord Peel a reasonahle breathing f-pice, they 
, cannot allord to “ vviit and she” lor very long 
The dictions are c‘‘ming on in 'mother eighteen 
months’ tune, and Ministers and Legi.^l^ilorh will 
have to justify thein.'^dv es to their constituents. 
Promise is a good dog : bub performance is a 
better, and for some shfutr of jioiformarue tVie 
Imperial Parliiiuient will have to make itself res- 
junsiblot 


EXIT THE slave PSYCHOLOGY 

By Mr. St. NJHAL SINGH, 


f.^\URiNG the last few ^ears of my long st^i) in 
I I England, wjjonever I met an Indian viMting 
that country on pleasuie or businovs bent, 
or an Englishman spending there a few weeks’ ' 
holiday, 1 was told that, since i left India in 1911, 
my motherland had ultered beyond lecognition. 
It depended 'upori tho point of view of tlio 
individual who was talking with ino whether ho 
thought tho changes wore, on the^ whole, for tho 
better or fer the worse. Everyone insisted, 
however, that a, swift, though, silent and bloodies-", 
social revolution had taken place 

Since landing at Dhinushkudi— the southern 
terminus of the Soufjh Indian < R iilvva) — on 
Da^mber 1, 1921, I see Gvor)fwhoro signs of the 
» process of transition through which my couhtry 
and my .po<?plo hive been pissing during th'> 
almost eleven yeaisof my exile. 1 cannot say 
that the changes have unexpectedly burst upon 
my vision. In my mind’s eye I have visualised 
them as they have been happening. There is, 
^(yyever. so great a diflerf)Dce between intellectual 
{leroeption and actual eiperienee, that even the 


chingfts lo* which J was fully pirp^red send a 
thrill through me, 

1 can now see why this Governmont, deriving 
curremt for its hfo from beyond tho seas, is so 
utterly inadtijUiits to the situation. Tbo men 
who, in Downing Street and King Charles Street, 
shipo the liulian polic}’, luck even intellectual 
percept, ion of tho India which is pulsating with 
life, while thoir representatives out liere live in 
little Engl.\nds dotted all over the country, and 
hug to themselves n land' which disappeared a 
long time ago 

The changes which the foreigners within our 
ga^es deplore the most are, in many cases, the 
ones which apfieal to me the most. Nothing 
iuspiro.M in me greater joy — greater hope — than, 
for instance, the new consciousness in our 
common Irfooplc, the spirit of manhood in the 
younger generation, and especially tho new 
impulse in our women. 

The Briton in India who has followed the line 
of least resistance end interpreted the art of 
administration in terms of semi- somnolence is, I 
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can see, aghast at this change. Ho is having an 
anxious time. Ho is compelled to take his nose 
out of musty files, and to think. And since, in 
the pas^, ho has econooiised upon constructive 
thinking, and would now like to continue to drift 
down the stream of what he calls law and 
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order, ” he is exceedingly unhnjip}^, and tries to 
obtain my 83 mpathy by telling rno that India is 
“ going to tVie dogs. ’ 

I have lived for so long a time among the 
English people and competed with thorn in their 
own country and eIsowher.J (jiot without a 
measure of success), that I do not tike this 
grumbling seriously. I am not in tho least sorry 
for the Britisher who h is to get out of tlio rut in 
which he has lived — '.nd revelled. I take the 
view that he should never hive alhiwed himself to 
get into that rut, and certainly .should nuJT have 
revelled in being there. 

It is a good thing for the British administrator 
that he is being mentally, and, 1 hope, morally 
and spiritually shaken up. He should, in my 
estimation, be grateful to our masses, who are 
oeasing to be dumb, patient, listless, and with no 


thought for anyone or anything beyond their 
immediate surroundings. If he bus any gr>nius 
at all, he can do something with them — make some’ 
thing out of them — whereas the inert masses were 
like 80 muck useless clay, which stifcl^ to bis 
ha^fds and reifcisvd to be moulded into any shape. 

The British administrator may turn round and 
claim credit for the awakening of our^ma^ees. 
lie cannot, of course, asseit tint ho has lavished 
money our own iiione) — upon difi'using knowledge 
among the common people.* He can, however, 
say that he has taunted the clashes irito establishing 
contact with tho nias^es. He can even add that, 
in giving us tho new Constitution, and compelling 
• “ educated* Indians ” to seek the votes of men 
who, in many cases, are not literate, or are barely 
li orate, ho has done something to* bridge the gulf 
between the educated and the uneducated people. 

i must, however, tell him quite plainly that I 
^jinnot imngine tho piesent awakening ainong our 
C(.ujmon proplo withnut the <>htibby, inhuman 
tioitriicnt motod out to. many Indians in the 
J>om1tuonK and (kdonies The men and women 
w^ho ba\c returned from the various parts of the 
Ihitrsh Empiio cmbitteied l^y tho treatment 
M i'onled them there, do nSt belong to one area, 
to one croid, of to one localit) . They have come 
b.ick with the iron in tJioir sou*, from Britain 
ovoi\;eas, and anyone who expects them to live 
h pinly in the comfitions of pitiful poverffT^iom 
\\iuch they tried to escape does not understand 
hmiiaii Fmturo. 

Ill the awakening of our rnupiscs, a memorable 
}>art has abp been played by Indiaif soldiers who 
/ought for their Kmg Eaiperor in the great war 
in theatres of action strewn over three continents. 
Thufco men werr3 no more gathered from a few 
selected areas than were the enr’grants. They 
have returned to their Motherland wiser, and, 
ahis !,in most cases,.s:idder men, deeply cfinfcious 
of the fact that Indians, in tho present circum- 
stance, are denied eijuality of treatment. 

Ollicials like O’Dwyer, who look upon India as 
a milch cow, know that tho Indian, no matter how 
ignorant, wTio, forgone roason^or another, has had 
tho opportunity of spdbding some time, no matter 
how shhrt, abroad, could not, upon his return, 
bo easily exploited. Being incapable cPF getting 
out of the mental rut, they sought to dog the 
footsteps of such Indians^ and to make their life 
utterl}' miserable. Tbanks to the short sighted - 
ness of the Indian “ politicals ” who cast their 
votes in favour of tho Delfence of India Bill, • 
they had ample powers to ta]*e such action during 
the war. . Before that Act died a natural death f 
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they sought to arm themselves with oven a more sufiicing in respect managing our own affairs — 
stringent Act to be used in time of peace. In the and who is not working towards that end. Some 

Rowlatt Committee report there is a significant of us are more willing to learn from the British 

clause in which the fashioning of that instrument than others : but in the last analysis, we all realise 
is justi^d^with groat delicacy, but not without that nations by themselves are made, and are act- 
force, by reference to the disbanding of la^ge ing upon that principle. 

masses of soldiers. And if some of my and the other generation 

The O'Dwyerism and Dyerism which followed are inclined to be weak-kneed, there are the young 

as a* natural sequence of thrusting the Rowlatt men, and, God bless* them ! the young women, 

legislation down India’s throat did more to drive behind us, who more than make up our dehcioncies 

away that cowering, crawling ^mentality, which in this respect. Behind diese citizens of to mor- 

was responsible for India’s depressed than row, with their sturdy sense of self-respect and 

all other agencies combined. Pei sons who, in the self- reliance, are our masses, rapidly awakening to 

old days, would let anyone walk over* them with- a realisation. of what is happening about them — 

out so much as whimpering, are now^ standing men and women who may be lacking in literacy, 

erect and demanding their Wghts like men. ** but who are determined to rise out of the abyss 

There still aiOj no doubt, a few Indians — survi- in which India ha.s *beeii plunged for many a 

vals of the old order — who leava their carriages century. 

standing outside the gate when they call upon ’ The reader will no doubt ask if, since my return 
British otjjcials, who take oil' th« ii shoes is the to India, I have seen no signs of excesses — if 1 

verandah before stepping into the drawing rooni, ‘ have not noticed that some of the young people are 
who bow and .s<'iMpe, who m vi I express disagree mistaking iiidenoss for independence- -tliat the 

ment, no matter how (/ardinaiiy they may djffer commonest people are douting authoiity , paiental 

from thoSadib, and who uiKjuestioningly c^anyout as w^oll as governmental — and if the general spirit 

the orders they vreeive Tliey arc, however; of inditcipliiie does not make me fear for India’s 

relics of a juoce.ss of transition which has almo.st future. 

run its cycle The Hiltish ollicial who is content * My reply is : these evils are meiely transitional, 
to lemain in Jhe i ut cuises the day when that The pendulum may have swung too far, but it will 

process began : but he is ns pow’erless to stop it as right itself — it is, indeed, righting itself, Rude- 

the liUie Hy vvhich this minute o-cttled upon rny ness is not in our blood. We, as a race, arc not 

nose was aide to arrest the flow of rny tin light. arrogant, nor grasiiing. Life will soon adjust 

No ! W'C Indians, whether wo permit the itself to the char»ged conditions, provided the 

world to label us “ Moder.ito ” or “ Extiemist,” or hacks of our people aie not stiiJened by coercion, 

whether we « stylo ourselves “Liberal” or J, in any case, lejoice that (;ur slave psychology 

“ Nationalist,” or whether we choose to'co operate is disappearing. The Britisher in our midst must 

with the British officials or are attompting \o *' rejoice equally with me, for heretofore he basso 

boycott them, have lost that spirit of frolitical long had only undeiling.s in India, wheiea.s now 

mendicancy which so recently chaiac terisc d us. there is promise of real co-operation between men 

There is n*ol a single one among us who docs not who respect themselves and who will soon learn to 

believe that Indians can be and bhould bo self- re.spect one another, 

MY IMPRESSIONS OF IHE ASSEMBLY 

By NAVC^AB MIR ASAD ALI KHAN J3AHADb'R, ai. l. a. 

« 

H aving been invited by the editor of this the upper house, the Council of State. The 

enterprising magazine to I ecord my im pres- A.ssembly is more than double of the Council, 

sions of the reformed* lower chamber of the while the members of the latter body rire dubbedi 
Central Legislature, I do not propose to review the Honourables ”, and their U rms of membership 

proceedings of the Indian Legislative Assembly extends to live years, those of the former body 
already available in the publiahqji repi.rts. But are st^l uildiessed and .spoken of within the 

I tleeire to make a few^ general observations in Assembly chambor as “Honourable Members” 

the hope that they may not fail to interest the without the formal prefix, and their term of 

Raders of the Jndian^heview, In the first place membership is limited to three years. Neverthe- 
tbe spectacle of the ibwer house, the Legislative tees the Dumerical strength of the Assembly 

Anembly, is far mofe impressive than that of (over a hundred members), the representative 
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oharacter as well as the democratic nature of its 
members, and the dialectic skill no less than the 
debating eloquence of its leading members from 
different Provinces, not only impress even the 
casual observer with its greatness but adds to the 
picturesqueness of the -imposing scene. Jn the 
second place, the exercise of the right of the 
Assambly to discuss and •divide the house on 
the budget, a distinct improvement over the old 
legislative council, for’Jhs its special feature and 
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MIR ASAD ALI KHAN BAHADUR, 
pxves the way for tho ovcntual introduction of 
money bills ns in the House of Commons. In 
the third place the itbsence of the ministerial 
party in the Assembly with the Indian iniiustors 
responsible to the House deprives tho Assembly 
of its real power. In this respect the Assembly 
with its Executive Members nut resjionsible to 
the elected members is practically ro different 
from the old council. Until a responsible ministry 
is introduced in the Central JiCgislattsKo, parti- 
cularly in tho Assembly, the lower chamber can- 
not claim to be a truly popular and really re- 
presentative body. In the fourth place the 
personality of the house, though lacking the 
same cohesion and vigour as in the much smaller 
old council, shows greater variety and more 
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individuality. While the Non* Co- operation pro- 
paganda as well as the Congress resolution is 
responsible for tho .absence from tho Assembly of 
such lenders as Mr. M A. Jinnah,Lala Lajpat Rai, 
Mr. C. K. Dfeand Pandit Madan Mohafi Walaviya, 
the presenco’of the older type of Congressman like 
Mr. Eardley Norton, Sir P. S Sivaswami Aiyer 
Mr. T. V Seshagiri Ai 3 er wlio belong to the 
Moderate Liberal Party and of the new type of 
liberal politicians like Mr. damnadats Hwaraka- 
dass and Sir .T^iraesetjeo • Jeojhibhoy, besides 
Munshi Is war Ch.^ran and T)r. Nand Lai, and the 
membeis of*the newly growing democratic party 
under tho lead of Dr. IT. S. Goiir of the Central 
' J^rovincG!?, infuses new life into the council 
discussions and makes tho proceedings not infre- 
quently very entertaining. Eastly the new 
1‘iosident of tho AssemVd}^ Sir l^rtden'ck Whyte, 
is a charming persunalit}\ Wliilo enforcing order, 

• ho contributes humour. His tactful*conduct in 
the chair often rolidves much tension and eases 
sometimes the must trring situation. In all 
the.sc% respects tJie* nc\\ly constituted Assembly 
•differs so much from tho Ijinperial Legislative 
Council of tho old style thoA its members who 
now seek to represent thefein much larger consti- 
tuenciop, may* well congratulate themselves on the 
itnprovod condition and increases powers of the 
lower chamber. ^ But it has to be observed 
that there is ss unit^’ of aim and or’^piirpose 
^mong the non-oHicial members of the^Assembly. 
Sometimes it is hard to secure co-oidiiiated action 
and co-oporativo f Hurt even amgng the elected 
members «r th« same province, nt least in matters 
» oT common legislation for tbo benefit of the 
countiy PS a whole Unlike tlio lecognised lea- 
ders ^>f the o]ilt}pp who commanded large sup- 
port and combined nction, the prepon^; lenders of 
the Assembly hardly venture to unite the different 
shades of politic.al opinion in ess» ntial matters of 
fundamental importance While parties may 
exist, each with a di.sUnct nim and purpose, party 
feeling should n/id ought to be suVicrdinated to 
the common \t'elj- being of the people when com- 
mon legislation,.^ of a far reaching character is 
undertaken. It. is. fho» eforo, well for the provin- 
cial representatives to choose their leaders, 
one leader for each province, and ‘fop these 
leaders to choose their own chief for a yenr or for 
the full term of the Assembly, while in matters 
communal, each gi^nt community may choose its 
own leader who may, whenever required, co- 
operate with tho provincialjeadors as well as witb 
the leader- in-chief. Without efficient leadership, 
there can be little national or party 'progress. 



THE PROBLEM OF 

By Mr. S. K. MITRA b.a. 

I N’ a previous article* I remarked that one of the 
results of high protective tarifl' for India will 
be the introduction of considerable foreign 
capital To^ indigenous industry andLinanufacture. 
From the evidence given before' the FiScnl 
Oozn mission it appears, however, that some have 
considered the question from the point of view of 
of its political aspect and have come to the con- 
clusion that foreign capital will be detrimental to 
the political aspiratK)ns of Iddia and therefore 
should be discouraged. 

Such a conclusion hxs been arrived at simply 
because too much imporb.inoe hiis been given to 
the events of the pas^, bwt no thought 1ms boon ‘ 
given to the trend c»f the present, which ^'ontaina, 
though imperceptibly, V^ut no.nethele8s clearly, 
the hope of a bright future. This promiso of a 
bright fujure 1 do not fird only in tho recent 
pronouncement of the British people as legards' 
their attitude in ‘ tlie polTticil advancement of 
India, but in the economic forces which are and 
will be in action in shaping Her destiny. i*^eop!e 
may be sceptical ..about tlie sincerity of co-opO' 
ration of tho Brtti^h cipitiilists to make the 
R 0 '’orms a sucjos®, but they should not be blind 
to tho eonomic forces which are tending to bring 
about a tremendous change in the relation of 
canltal find labour in India. ...The strikes which 
are rampant throughout the country are not 
without significance. Though political agitatofs 
may he at the root of many of these strikes it 
would he foo,’ish not to look at the cause why 
labour is so very responsive to thb counsel of the 
agitators. Though misguided politics have given* 
a fillip to the various strikes that have lecently 
taken place, it i.s indubitable that tho ^trikes 
repre-iont homist ikahly to some extent hou'^fide 
attempt^ underpaid men to obtain bettor wages. 
The crux of the whnlo situation lies in this ' fact 
and if thi& is lost sight of to magnify the sinister 
politic il significance, d lys, of dire calamity are 
facing the iiidu-itriiilis iti rn of India. That there 
is a wide divergence between wages and the 
proluct of labour in India no bidy wifi have the 
hardihood to deny if the fact of the fat dividends 
given in jute, cotton and other industries, and 
which* represent the share of the capitalists, is 
taken into consideration in all its bearings. 

It is a rudimentary pfoposition of the science 
of economics that tho production of a commodity 
is the result of the combined endeavours of four 
♦factors viz , land, labdur, capital and organisation 

— 

• ** Budget Debates,” Indian Hevicwt for February. 
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(management) and when the commodity is market- 
ed, the ntoney value is divided among these four 
factors. Owing to the ignorance of the labouring 
class in India and owing to the low standard of 
living to which it is habituated, the capitalist 
claf^s (in which I include the management) are 
able to secure very dividends and big salaries 
thrt Ugh the procc.-s of handing over to the 
labourers le.ss than they ilt;tuidly produce. This 
state of affairs cannot last very lorig. The strikhS 
may bo unsuccessful at the present moment but 
they are sure to bring, in their train in tho near 
future, trade unions of the Western type recog- 
ni^iod by the v.Trioiis industiies or by tho Govern- 
ment. With such ctrgariisition at the back of 
labour a re-a*<l justment of tho dividend to the 
. labourers will 'bo a question of time. .. Hut it will 
not stop there. It will bring about most far- 
reaching result.s for the good of India. This 
re-adjustment will be a lYiost important factor in 
transferring the management inti the hands of 
Indian.^. ff labour got r 1 irg<M’ dividend , there 
will be loss for the c.ipitah^t and the fMitrepreneur 
class 

♦ The consequence of rhi.s will ho that the Ciipi’^a- 
list will look rnoie find more to Irulians, who are 
sure to be less e.vp‘ 0 \sive, to t *ke up tl e rnanngo- 
ment of tho vari »u^ indu-jtile.^ Hitherto tho 
more responsible p >sfcs are almo‘<t all liMed hy 
Kuropoans b(vciii-o the cv[UtM lists, ovCing to the 
very low sfcarnla.d of w.iges for, labour, cvuild 
•iffbrd to he pitiintic b}* impoiting their com- 
patriots for the liigbor posts mi v^er} generous 
terms. But timf.s ;n<‘ not very distant, if the 
readjustment indicitisd al ove taiios pl.ire, when 
economic forces mI uio will forco the c'pitalist to 
train up suitable Indiins to tiikc up positions of 
trust in their concorns Alreuly a few leading 
firms of C.ilcutfcii are eriipl-)*ing a fow Indians in 
posts hitherto re.^'C: ved fm Europeans; and 'vhen 
Indians btmi ing noh tho hyM m u k of a University, 
but possessing tiie more r. (pi'si'O fprtlific ition of 
thorough kiiowlmlge <»f th*^ fu.iijf-ic il work will be 
available at a less tein hum ition, the self interest 
of the ctpibalists .»! me will riiiko thorn employ the 
natives of this couritry in pieference to their 
rather costly com patri >ts. Th »n the opposition 
from ^reign firrijs to the Indian national aspi- 
ration will be a.s imp issihle as the advocacy of free- 
trade by firms run by foreign ‘capital but whose 
destiriVs are bound up with the industrialisation 
of India. Therefore, any objection to the invest- 
ment of foreign capital in Iijidia will simply 
retard the progress pf Indian Ijwustry, 
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LA-W IN THE GREAT WAR 

By the HON. Mr. JUSTICE C. G. ODGERS. 


SGC^nd volume of this work Dpeiis with 
a chapter on the treatment of |iii8onr,r.«, 
the number of which was larger by far lIolh thoso 
in any other war. The Germans held about three 
milliens, the Allies ovei' a millun and a half. 
The Hague Convention of 1899 established war 
information bureaux in order that the r< lativts 
and friends of those t^ken prisoners might learn 
of their welfare In fact O oit Britain wont even 
further and provided iiiformation ns to those 
interned also. 

After some (]el:^y the German* Government 
Bgreod to the proposal that neutral Inspectors 
should be s])pointed few the prison carfps 
in each belligerent country. It js gratifying 
to learn fiom an Anituican nutjior who has 
studied the suVijec-t from the record-, 1 hat there 
were ie\v if aTiy coitiplaintH of the treatment of 
pii.soners by (It eat Britain ; but many instances of 
iriMillicmnt jowornodation, food and clothirtg are 
furnislied or. the sido of Oernnany’, wh(> undoubt- 
edly tieated her piisoneis very bidb indeed. 
The whoh.* nation wiH Irol a d< ht ol gr.ttitude to 
Mr'. Gerard, the Arnencin Andiissador Jo 
OorroariS, for thr* gir^it inteio‘‘t he iook^ii the 
alleviatitiii of the t.eiiihlo cnr.ditiro) oi our men 
who wore prisoners in tla’ hands ot the Gei'man.s. 

'rhe H,nid» prl.-on earnp was especially 

disgrfiref 11^ ; as wis aKso thr* plague can.p at Wit- 
tenberg, The iiiei i^'an inspector s lefioi Ucl well of 
the foe<ling of (ilernian prisora rs by the Bi itish ; 
the Germans g ixo I’otinns just s»i ire'ieiit to keep 
body and soul togf thei. In fact, tlie lot'ding of 
priKonors \vs> l.»igt*iv taker, cdl' the hands ot 
Gei-r.iany by the d)iind.inco of p.areels cf .-upidies 
from homo which tho pii.sontrs recoivfd. 

Germany puipo-ely reduced her uiiioiis in pro- 
portion n.s Fueti parcGs wen* reci iverl, and undoubt- 
edly fell short ot her duty under tho I'xv in this 
r(‘spect. There also seems no doubt that prisoners 
were unlawfully em])1o><*d to ki-ep various (lorrnan 
indnstiiis going riming the war. 

Tho Hague Gonxenl.ion provides that (ho work 
prisoners put to dfi should not ho eveessivo and 
must. not. be r*onnf ett;d with tin* operations of t ho 
war. There is gocal ground for siisptet.ing that 
prisoners wore employ od in war wojjk r. r;. 
munitions and railway rail.«. 

One of tho flagrant breaches of tho law was tho 
fiinploy incut of piisoncrs in works jnst hr hind tho 
firing litui whole they^ were within ra::o of tficir 

* Triternational J.aw and tho Groat War. By .Tames 
Wilford Garner. 2 Vols. LengmaDs, Green & Co. 
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own artillory. The ovidence befor^ the Commie* 
sion presided over by Mr, Justice Younger (as 
ho then was) phn ly showed that the law was sya- 
atically brolyui by Germany in this respect as 
iihn in tho ’woik rrcjuired fiom prisoners ; that 
hours of work were oAcohsive, the prisoners were 
id treated and half starved, * • • 

Of great interest is the account of the occupa- 
tion of Belgium. .The detailed and minute legis- 
tion isruod by Germany is examined and the 
conclusion is leiched that it practically amounted 
to a doclaraffion tint the sovereignty of Belgium 
had coriu; to an end and that Belgium by its 
occupation by the Germans had become a part of 
tho German Empire. Now tho po.wer of a military 
occupant is dti jkicto provisional and founded on 
military necessity, further, no occupied territory 
c in pass under the sovereignty of occupant 

till the end of the \yar. The^attempt to ‘ FJan- 
derize ’ the University of Ghent in order to 
attract the h'lernish population to Germany and 
seducS thorn from their allegiance to Belgium 
fs .a rern-iikable example of the thoroughness of 
tho (Jrtrrnun system, , • * 

Germany set up its own legal tribunals The 
existir'g laws of an occupied country should only 
ho inttufeio'l with so far ii.s military interests 
i-erpiiro. Private* law, property, ^TO^htract, 

domestic relations are ordinarily never interfered 
with Germany however introducerd a new 
lihour legisl.ition, and laws regulating trade, 
education,, languago, health, business etc. In 
c<Hise(juenco of the denunciation of the Belgian 
Judges of the so called ‘ Gouncil of Inlanders, ’ and 
their ai rest and depnrbiition, the J udges suspen- 
ded ftieir sittings and the Germans^ in March 
1918, took over the administration of justice 
hongeforth. , * 

The Gr irnan tribunals worn particulaYly severe 
in applying the law ^of ‘war trea.son ’ to the 
occupied territory, and the brutal crime of the 
execution of ^urso (.‘.ivell for concealing and 
aiding Ibitish :v‘d French soldiers will be fresh 
in all our memories. * 

1^)ie* Arnei ic iri Legation tried to interfere 
buk she was sentenced at p. m. and shot at 2 
m in. Iho following morning before there was 
time to do anything on Jier bolialf. She was not 
charged with heing-a spy and one has to go back 
to the time of .Judge Jellreys of infamous me- 
mory, for tho execution of a woman (in that case 
Alice Lisle) for similar o’frence. The British 
Guiuts cpnvicted a German woman during the 
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war of obtaining information with regard to 
munition depots and gave her 6 months’ imprison* 
ment. A female - spy was convicted in 191G and 
though the Court was compelled by the law to 
sentence hereto death, it was commuted.. 

The policy of requisition and contrj'butions as 
practiced in the late war was not new to Cierinany, 
which had resorted .to it in the Franco- Prussian 
War of 1670, with the object of breaking down 
the resistance of the French. Our author gives 
a list of the heavy, contribution levied on 
some of the Belgian and French towns by 
the Germans in the late war. The general 
contribution on Belgium alone is “eoinputed 
at 1,440,000,000 franc.s The Hague Conr/ention 
(Art. 49) authorizes contributfons for the noeds 
of the army. This doe.s not of course mean that 
the inhabitants of occupied territory are to pay 
the cost of carrying on the war ; but that is what 
the German uoqiiisitions practically amounted to 
There was also a decuple tax imposed on Belgian 
refugees to compel them to return to their native 
V land. The .systerri of requisitions and contri- 
butions w.as extended in proportion as the block 
ade of Germany bocsime more stringent. Jjivo- 
stock, machinery, railwaj jnnterial, timber, funds 
in private banks and post oilices vveio oil requisi- 
tioned by Ge^man^^ All tlmse were seized and 
transported to Gortnany again.st the provi.sioris 
of Articl®-B‘l of the llague (Jonvei^tion. 

Private funds are of couise exempt from seizure; 
only strictly** state funds can he seized by a 
belligerent. Almost more important were the 
requisitions of serflces for military works*. Then 
Belgian inhabitants were frequently reijuired to * 
dig trenches for their invaders, also to quarry 
stone or work in arsenals. 

A conflict opinion has arisen as to whet&er 
the compulsory employment of civilians to act as 
guides can* he justifiod. The better opinion is 
against it; y^t the Germans seem, on the evi- 
dence available, to have compelled civilians to give 
information etc.,* as to the ihovemc. ts of their 
own army. * 

Another doctrine pushed to tlm extreme by 
the Germans was that df collective fines. This 
had also been their practice in the Franco Pcu.s- 
sian war, but, never on to extonsivo a scale. The, 
Hague Convention lays down that there should ho 
no general penalty for the act^ of individuals 
unless the population cm hold jointly re.s 
ponaible for such acts. Numerous examples of 
the infraction of this rule by Germany are given 
•in t*be list. The conclusion reached is that such 
impositions OD the spale adopted by the Geroians 


are nothing more than pillage and are forbidden 
by International Law. 

A practice which aroused much indignation 
was the deportation of the civilian iniiabitants of 
the occupied regions of Belgium and France. The 
defence of Germany was in the main that these 
deportations were 01 dered in the interests of the 
inhabitants themselves., (lormany alleged that 
these were necessary both in older to niaintfiiji 
law .and order and also to rel^v^ Germany of tiie 
burden of maintaining the cnili.an j>opuiati()n 
The real reason is jiossibly to bo found in the 
fact that the German army w’aj- in fact living on 
the territory it occupied, much of wb^, was very 
.nice agriiMiltural land which it >\as ru'cessary to 
cultivate and harvest. Oermru . could not spare 
l.abour for this, so it cnnqicllcd the inhabitants of 
tfje ocdipied tracts to oiidi'rtalin it. 

The Germans with iigaid ti) fUdgium contended 
, that a largo civil population o.il of employment 
was a source of great danger t<* itself and that it 
would bo much better for tlu ju.selvcs as well as 
for the deportees to l)e put to work in German)’, 
The way in wliiidi tlie.'^e ili'pui tations wore cariicd 
out is well known. f’.imilies were luthlos.tly 
separated and the dejoitecs luipiently tieated 
with tliG'Jgroatest ii odtv, to s.i\ notlu’ng of the 
moral degradation 1-- which many of the women 
weie subjected. 

The German j>o!icy in this r< gnrd is unjireced- 
ent3d in modern warfare and the defence of the 
benefit of the inhabitants thii« they should 
not degenerate through demoralization , nd want 
of work was pure h)f»ocrisy. 

♦ The invasion of Belgium is the next important 
topic dealt with Belgium as is well known was 
neutralized in IH.'H under a collective guarantee 
by Austria, France, Great Britain, Germany and 
Jliissia. The Treaty of 1 H.’U was never questioned 
in the w.ir of IS70; nor was the neutrality of 
Belgium ever violated. Gcimany reipiested 
Belgium to allow her passage for troops. This 
was an ultimatum and was doliveied to Belgium 
on August 2nd, 1911. The proposal was rejected 
by Bolgiurn and her territory invaded by 
Germany. The (juc.stions of i ntei nationa'i L' w 
involved in the violation of Bfdgian noutiiiiity 
nrr^ reduced by Prof. Gainer to three (1) Is 
such ji violation ever ju.sti liable and was it justifia- 
ble in the present case ? (2) Gan a neutral lawfully 
grant pa.ssage to troops of one bclligereiit for the 
purpose of attacking its ndversqcr) (d) Is ify the 
duty of one guaranteeing powair, ii.dcjiendently 
of the CO guarantors to intervene and prevent vio- 
lation of the guarantee? Ab to. (1). In certain 
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cas 0 H violation conjinitted in self [noservatioii is 
not prohibitol by International Lin They ni.iy 
ho jiHtiiied by necessity e.(f. the (hmtruction by 
England of tJio Danish EJeot in IH07 to prevent 
Its getting into the hands of Napoleon. 

'ruo Gorni in excuse was that i(. had positive 
information that the Krench intemled to violate 
Hel^ian lleu^^ality and lyarch thro«i^di her terri- 
tory to attach themselves. The Geunan doctrine 
of military necvssityi is that any act without which 
the objects of the war cannot bo obt iined is legal- 
ly justiliabir as being necessary in a military 
sense. 

They di tinguish between ^ Kriogs raison’ 
(law of necessity in warfare) and ‘ Kri#?^ 
uianier’ (ii:,agos of wjfi) The former are the 
exceptional ruloH, which by •Germans have 
boon tran.*^ posed into the rules to bo usui^Ily 
followeii ill warfare. Again, hero as elsewhere, 
the attainment of the ‘ object of the war’ justilioJi 
any means taken to that end. The conclusion 
reached by our author is that there was no neces- 
sity in the proper and strict sense to justify the 
German invasion ol Holgium but only consider- ^ 
ations of strategrcal interests and military con- 
venience, * 

The Gormans laid great stress on tlie«’fact that 
IT'ench soldiers wore alleged to li ive been seen 
at ijiege and Namur between July LMith and 29th, 
but it is very doubtful if any wore there in fact 
and in any case this and most of the other acts • 
charged against bT'ance by Geimmy took place 
before the outbreak of war, when of course 
there can be no question of violation of neu- 
trality. • 

Another point made by Germany was the 
Anglo Bolgium * conversation’ by which Belgium 
was alleged to have repudiated her neutralisation 
and practically become the vassal of Great 
Britain, In fact all that took piaco was that the 
proposed entry of British troops into Belgium 
was contingent upon the violation of Belgian 
neutrality by Germany, 

tiuch entry could only bo made by consent of 
Belgium and to enable her to defend her neutra- 
lity against violation by Germany. There was no 
agreement or convention between Belgium and 
Great Britain, Further it would seem that, if 
there were an alliance between Qelg uin and 
Great Britain^ it is not unlawful for a ncutrali.red 
Btate to enter into such an alliance if its object 
be to defend her neutrality. The Germans further 
sought to justify the invasion of Belgium on the 
ground that the Neutralization Treaty of 1831 
was DO longer in force when the invasion took 


place. The Treaty of 1870 did not supersede the 
Treaty of IS.Il as alleged by Gorm tny ; the Very 
terms of the loimur state that it is subsidiary to 
the latter. 

It was*next said that the Oerinatt Empire was 
•no party #to the Treaty of 1831 as it was signed 
by I’russiii. The (joinuin Empire as such fre- 
rjuently allirrned tliat the rieutratity of Belgium 
would ho lospected even as lute. as 191 5 add 1914, 
In any case the violation of Belgium was a vio- 
lation of convifention and pf the IJ igue Conference 
wliich was merely declaratory of the existing law. 
The last Gurmaii argument was that the Treaty of 
183] had lapsed by operation of the rule rehm aic 
atardilmm there was a complete change in the 
state of things •which formed the basis of the 
treaty and was one of it^ tacit conditions. 
The change* of circumstances must be such 
as eithoi to render the execution of the 
treaty dillicult or impossible, or •to entail the 
performance of gbligationfi which woio not fore- 
seen by the coiitracbiiig parties, and which, had 
tlmy been foi;csoeij, would ‘ never have been ^ 
assumed. This aigiiment is suppof-ed to rest on 
the expansion of Belgium between 1831 and 
1914; bor ai (iiusiticvP of colonies and her 
fortifications transforming her into a strong 
military power. The answer »to this is that no 
objection was over niised by Germany, one of the 
guarantors, when Belgium acquired JUer colonies 
(chielly the Uongo) or raised her fortifications. 
In any case it is not open to one party to a 
treaty to repudiate its obligations whenever in 
its owQ interests a terminatidb of the treaty is 
> desirable. 

As to (2). Right of passage in time of war,— * 
The older writers all held not only that a right 
of passage might be granted byt also that a 
belligerent had a right to it, Bautefeuille in 
J34H was the prst writer to insist that a neutral 
state is bound to refuse such rigl^t of passage, 
and such is the modern view. It would there- 
fore seem that the* transport of troops by Great 
Britain through Portuguese territory in the 
South •African War though made in pursuance 
of treaty rights, was iiotT in conformity with the 
Ldyv of N.ations and that Portugal had no right 
, to grant such a right of passage. Ip consonance 
therefore with opinions of jurists for the last 60 
years, there is no doubt that Belgium had no 
right to grant guch passage as was demanded of 
her by Germany. 

As to (3). Duty of the guarantors. As pointed 
out by Hall, such a gjjiarantee as that under* 
disoussion would be meaningieBS if it only 
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provided for common action in circuniBtanccs in 
which all the guaranteeing powera would act 
together ; and tu have required England to 
summon the other guaranteeing powers for 
common council would have rendered tho tieaty 
illusory? ' | ^ 

The great weight of opinion to-day ik in 
favour of tho right if not tho duty of ovory 
individual guarahtor to intoifeio to prevent 
violation of tho treat). Tho hook goes on to 
refer to the violation of Luxemhurg by 
Germany. 

This state was, by treaty in lb.‘39 and IHG7. 
neutralized on tho basis of unarnii^d neutrality, 
unlike Belgium. On the 1st August 1914 
German troops teiztd tUo railway Mation of 
Trois Viergos before Gern.any had deilaied 
war against Frabce and without addressing an 
ultimatum to the J^uxemburg Goverimient. 
This disposes of the defence put forward by 
Germany Ifn the case of Belgium that an 
ultimatum places eT neutral ' state in a state of 
conditional belligerency* aiaf a bulstijuent inva- 
sion of its territory is therefore no infrrfjtion 
of the law of neutraiit) , 

In September Japanef-o tioops marched 

across a portion of Chinese territory^ in older to 
reach Kiau Ohau, and the seixuie of a r.<iilw:iy 
line. This was ''justified by Japan on the ground 
of milita^ necessity ; also that if tho railway lino 
from TsSig Trtu were not seized, it would be 
a source of^ danger in tho rear' of their army, albo‘ 
that the Chinese Government was unwilling to 
prevent the Geripans from u^ing the railway for 
military purposes. Whatever niay*’bo the opinio^ 
of this defence, it is quite clear that the acts of 
Japan were wholly difTeront and insignilicant 
when compared with the German violatior of 
Belgium. 

An interesting discussion arises out of tho 
occupation of Greece by England'aiid Eraneo. In 
October 1915 English and Erench troops landed 
in Salonilci — neutral territory. They took posses- 
sion of the custom houses and ^ an osted and 
transported the consuls of Austria, I^JuIgaria, 
Germany and Turkey Salonika and Mytiieue. 
In January 1916 troops landed in Corlu and 
occupied the castle owned by the Geririan Emperor 
there. Msfrtial law was established in Saloniki 
and practically a blockade of Greece established 
by the occupy ir:g forces. % A formal protest was 
made by Greece against this ' violation of her 
neutrality but no attempt was made to oppose the 
landing of the troops. The position was a curious 
poe. Xt will be fresh itk the minds of readers that 


t^ King of Oreoco was under strorg German 
influence. Ho had dismissed the nnnistry of 
M. VoiiizploH i:.rid puicticblly ruled personally and 
in contravention of the coiifititution which 
pirovidod for tv system of pHrliairiontary govern- 
ment. In Juno 1917 the Allied Governments 
demanded the abdication of the King which took 
place immediately . Iho people were strongly in 
favour of assisting 6orvia in fulliJmont of the 
terms of the treaty ; ttie however held llmt 

the obligation to fcSorvia would only arise in 

the ©vent of a Balkan war. There was thus a 
deadlock between tho wills of the people and of 
the King. Tho invasion of Greece was un- 
doubtedly a viidation ut tho iJght.s of neutrality', 
but it Was very far rern^ived in character from the 
invasion of Hcjlgiuru by the Genuant-. Tho King 
of Greece and ^ small group of politicians had in 
Tact shown themselves to be unneutral in that 
they were seciolly^ workirig for our onemius. 
This may or may not justify tho extreme nu asuies 
taken by tlin Alius. Tho Gieek Go vein merit 
undertook to observe benevolent neutiality but 
owing to the attitude of the King and his 
advisers, this undertaking was violattd. AVhat- 
ever view is inkeii it must be admitted, th.at ihcie 
is a va*:jjL diireience bolwteii the allied occupation 
of Greece and the invuvion of Belgium. 

The lirst at-t'crtion ol the iiglit to destioy 
neutral merchant v'e>scls was in the Kiissiaii* 
Japar>ese war, J hOi-- 1905. Tho cast of the 
K'tnyht Coniitumdcr sunk by thw ItqsMans in tho 
Kcd Sea made a grc.'vfc iinpics.^ion at the time, 
yiio was alleged to be cairying a caigo of 
contraband, 

Eiufossor Holland w.as practically alone in 
asserting that the doi^tiuction of neutral prizes 
is under certain ciicumsUnces justili.iblo. 

The course of I'higlish decisions is against it, 
but of lato years theie is much opinion of weight 
in its favour. 

The only decision on tho point reached by the 
second Hague Gonfereneo was to allow prizes to 
bo taken into neutral ports peiiding boquestration 
by a Prize Court. At the Interiuitional Naval 
Conference (190b-09) the rule adopted and 
embodied in the Declaration of London was that 
a prize might be destroyed where the conveyance 
of a prize into a home port would involve danger 
to the Suptor or the success of the military 
operations in which he was engrtg<!jd. 

Most of the cases arisii'g in ^ih6 late war were 
those of destruction by subrns^rines. 

In January, 1915 the GeimanB sunk the 
William P, AVya, an American ship, which wae 
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bought to be j notified on tbc ground that the 
cargo was destined for the British forces and it 
was impossible to take her into *a Gennun 
port. 

The Dutch steamer Mede'i was lil.owiso sunk 
in March D)15 by a Gorman subniurino. The 
cargo consisted of oranges consigiu‘.I to priv'.»to 
persons in Ijoridon, TheJcgality of the sinking 
of the Mndea was upheld by the (lannan courts, 
but there was no doubt it was unlaw I ij, ivnd the 
Dcjclaration of London could never have intemlod 
to stnetiuii the omployiuent of subinaiinrs 
against neutral cormnerce, find^ the foriinw 
possess no moans ot rescuing crews or passen- 
gers. 

The losses of Spain, •Denuiaik, Sweden and 
i^orway, eL-pecially the latter, werb very seven 
The Gtrman defence was liio caiihign of eonti.i-. 
band. The Doclarjation of Loudon lays dowoi 
that neutral vt ssels wluch a,ie liahlo oi eondein- 
nation by a I'n/.e Court tor carrying contiahaDd 
may bo sunk il it is dangi-rous to attCLopt to t tke 
them in and if at h*a.st halt trio cargo consir t.: of 
contraband. Thtis onl}' neutral \ e -n Is liable t o 
condemnation may be* de^tio^ed. The Giutnans 
as a rule did nut xerify tiu! nation-^ lit; of vessel*-', 
asceitaiij tlui cliaracter of tliei?' cai goc'-, of tlicir 
destinations and the usu lor vvbich the cargo 
was intendi'd. in ol.iier woi’dothe) .Mink iiMitial 
ve.‘'SHls witheut stopi'iiig, visiting o» searching 
them, nd?' did tkiey oliso. va3 tdio distiiu tion bet- 
ween absolute and c,i>nditional contraband. 

Further, (jJeruiariy declined to r 'm[)en.sato 
owners of neutral cargoes on boio’d enemy 
merchantmen sunk by (U^rman subr) .nines, on 
the ground that the rule only applied to 
cargoes on neutra! vessels. This f.uluro is a 
clear violation ol’ duty where onciny merchant- 
men are destroyed so? a matter of gem jmI juactice 
and not in exee[itionnl ca^es. Thi.. duty lias 
been atlirmeii fioin the earliest time^ by all the 
text writers. The question of contrab.md was of 
especial importance in the lat(? war. The older 
writers and in fAct the proclamations during the 
earlier years of the war muintained tin dill'eronco 
between nhsoliito and conditional coutiidiand — the 
former con liveable under any cii'cuuu taiices and 
the latter when destined for the use of the armed 
forces of the enemy. In August lUKi 
Government resolved no longer to in dntain the 
distinction on the* ground that no real distinction 
could be drawn between the civil population and 
the armed forces of Germany. 

The United States Government complained 
Against the detention of American ebips by the 


British. The practice was to take them into 
ports in order to ex.imine their cargoes instead of 
doing .this at sea. The defence was that there 
was so much cou(‘ealiueiit of contiahand and 
fiaud genorfilly in tlie description goods in 
hflls of ladifig that a long and detailed inspection 
of goods was nece-ii-Miy that could not be carried 
out at sea. Another cuni[)laint *igain8t ift$ \v«iis the 
application of the doctrine of continuous voyages 
to conditional contiahand. Unless the ship’s 
pipers clearly sliowcd wlio* the consignee wns or 
in cases wheie the consignee w\as in enemy terri- 
tory -the i^mis was on the owners to prove the 
innocent destination ol the goods, By the order 
already *moiitioned , abolishing the distjipction 
betwoon absolute and coiiditionul contraband the 
doccrino was applied to both clatfses of contraband 
and even when the goods were consigned to 
specilic-ally named persons. Further the British 
• and Kroni li Govariiments used their inHuenco 
over neutral connfioieo to •compel neutrals to 
pievent tuvports fioin •their countries to the 
eiien^'. The losuht was, says oui author, “ that 
•c'ommeuMj between Auurica^ and the neutral 
l)owf3r8 of Kuiope was virti^iUy carried on under 
Iieonce of ttie Biitisii and*Kreneh jGoverijments.” 
It Is (ilear tluif, with tbii enoi mous improvement in 
land transit iiovvada) s, thoro exists a great dilfer- 
enco between the^ conditions when the doctrine of 
cuntinuour, voyages wa.s liist enunciated by Sir 
William Scott, and those existing to-da}^ 
Nevertlu less Sir William Scott up|j4ied the doc- 
li.nu whenever the means of trp^isport between 
tlie inteinj^^diatfb neutral jiort and the belligerent 
' p5rt wore such that tlxo goods could be easily for- 
w^arded to the enemy. 

Tli^ judgment of Sir Samuel Evans in the case 
of the Kim is instructive os to the modern^ 
a[)plicatioii of the doctrine. One of ,the few 
captures by the Gormarn^ w ,ns the Maria^ with a 
cargo of wheat consignci to order. Hb yvas con- 
Icmiod that the cai^o was for pvivate mills in 
Ireland, but theUerm.n ■ ouit presumed that its 
possible uliimafe use was lor the armed forces of 
the country, though this wi^s not its actual desti- 
nation ; the burden 8f proof being placed on Ibe 
claim ah ts. 

In connexion with contraband there* are two 
extreme doctiines, one, that neutrals should pre- 
vent their nationals from engaging in contraband 
trade altogether, the i ule is that there is no such 
obligation on neutral Governments — the other, 
that all restrictions on trade in contraband shoulci^ 
be abolished. 

Although the war furnished some more or less 
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iDfligniftcant examples of real blockades, the 
eifdctive blockade of Germany undertaken by the 
Allies was in fact nover designated as such nor 
did qpnforni to the legal rei^uiremeiits of a 
blockade This was undertaken as^ a retalii^tury 
measure against the German war zon« decree 
previously described. Neutrals of course attack- 
ed *th8 legality of this so called blockade as 
disregarding their rights, though, as a matter of 
fact, by the terms of tho Ord^r in Council of the 
11th March, 11M5, neutrals were placed in a better 
position than under the old blockades of the past, 
as it was declared that non-contrab»nd would not 
be confiscated oven if destined for a blockaded 
port. It cannot be said that this blockade was 
not etfective, the result proved that it was. The 
old theory was that there must be an investing 
force olf the blockaded port. Modern conditions 
are agair^t such a theory. 

Another criticism was that it was not impartf- 
ally enforced against all neutral commerce alike. 
This was based on the inability on the p^rt of 
the Allies to blockade tho BaHic ports which was 
impossible on account of their geogrujihical posi- 
tion. The Allies Mki not delibeiateJy favour any 
one neutral as against anothei'. Again, the 
blockade was^ attacked on the ground that the 
doctrine of continuous voyages was unduly 
extenjipd by its operation. Ihwas said that tho 
doctrine did not apply when the last part of the 
voyage Jwas not by sea. The better test scelus 
to be the feal destination of the goods, otherwise 
all blockade diiusb be inehecbive in the case of 
an enemy whose territory is UaViked* by neutral 
states. The Gormans of course never ceased td 
protest against the blockade hs a starvation 
measure, though the right of a belligereiitt to cut 
off the food supplies of his enemy has always been 
recognised. Likewise the refusal of the Allies 
to admit food supplies to the \)ccupied territories 
may be juatihed on the ground that they would 
have been requisitioned «by the military autho- 
rities. This expectation • \ya6 based on 
the wholesale requisitions on the^ population 
of those areas vimposed by the Germans 
and described earlier in this article. Tho system 
of rationing neutral countries as to their imports 
from otLer neutral states was necessary as other- 
wise Germany would have been able to obtain 
unlimited supplies through Denmark, Holland or 
Sweden. 

The attempts by Germany to use the post as a 
means of importing supplies to establish credits 
to c^rry oiv propagiftida against the Allies, were 
the oauee which induced the Allied Governments 
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early in the war to resort to a minute examination 
of the mails on neutral steamers. 

(^hiantities of supplies, cheques, drafts and 
noxious literature were seized in consequence. 
The Hague Conference protects tho postal 
pomlmc^ of neutrals and belligerents, but not 
juircda and neither corres])ondence nor parcels if 
proceeding to or frofti a blockaded port. 

The United States Government, while agreeing 
to this view, protested gainst the way in which 
the right of detention .and search was exercised, 
i.c,, by bringing vessels into port and searching 
them there* 

The British Government replied that the 
odrisorship of mails needed time and an ollicient 
stair and that this could not be done at sea. 

Our author comes to the conclusion that the 
Allied Govermnonts were right and 'the objections 
technical. There were some instances of what 
are called ‘ analoguos of contraband ’, i.e , removal 
of enemy persons from neutral vessels. Piepen- 
briiik, a steward on an American ship, was 
removed theielrom The ve.«sel was proceeding 
to a neutral port, the injiri was not embodied in 
the armed forces of tho enemy and by the 
^Municipal Law of the United Stattis of America 
he was an American citi/en. Piepenbrink was 
ultimately liberated as a ‘ friendly act ’ The case 
of Garde was similar. Certain persons were also 
seized on the Ameiiciin steamer Chij^ui as being 
an integral part of a plot*"org!in?zed in Shanghai 
to operate against the Allies. If It is permissible 
to intercept (contraband goods, it follows that it 
must be permissible to intercept military persons 
and (iespatebes. There has however been a 
divergence of view as to whether the persons sc 
intercepted must bo actually in the luilitaiy 
service of a bolligercnt, oven though their 
intention to enter it may bo clear in the 

case of reservists. It is jirobably correct to say 
that the practice of the past is against the 
legality of tho action* of the Allied Govern- 
ments in taking from those vessels persons 
not actually incorporated in the armed forces 
of the enemy. It is well known that a very 
large proportion of the war material came 
from the United States of America. Both 
ourselves, our Allies and our enemies pur- 
chaseK very largely in that market. Ought the 
United States of America tp have prevented 
this ? There is no doubt that in the past it has 
never been recognised as the duty of a neutral to 
prevent its citizens from selling their goods in 
any market they can find. This was the effect 
of Amerioan pronounoements during both tho 
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Crimean and Franco- Prusaian wars. Short of 
transactions which would make the neutral 
country a base of operations for the belirgerents, 
or would involve the ezport of goods of a character 
forbidden by international law, the neutral state 
is not bound to interfere ; though there are 
instances where the municiptl law has prohibited 
sales of war material. The German and Austrian 
Governments protested to the United States of 
America against the vast industry which h.ad 
studdenly sprung up there and against the 
supply to practically one side in the struggle. 

The question of quantity seems to beside the 
mark ; the allegation th it the sale to one be 11 igH> 
rent when the other had been deprived of access 
to the markets of the worlcf, was contrMry to the 
true spirit of neutrality also seems vain. There 
was no proof of preference, sirnpry that one 
belligerent could nqt buy. As to tho moral 
aspect of tho case there may be more question. 
Neutrals by refusing supplies may possibly be 
enjiblod to bring war to an earlier end. It is 
quite another question as to whethei it is the 
legal duty of neutral states to interfere. 

The dilUculty of piohibition would Vie enormous ; 
instead of the helligeionts having the responsibi* 
lity to pi event contraband trade, t.h« neutral 
states would hear tho burden Furtber if no 
supplies wore forthcoming from neutrals in timo 
of war, states which had not tV.e means to manu- 
facturo Will- material on nri extensive scale would 
havo to purcimso i .xtonsivoly in times of jieace, 
find maintain birge military estaViiisViment.s 
Listly there is the conclusive argument that an 
ostahlisliod rule of law cannot be altiied during a 
war to the detrimiait of one bchig* i-cnt. This 
alone is .sudic.ient rai answer the (lorman and 
Austrian protest. One of the concluding cViapters 
of Uio work deals with miscellaneous que.stions 
of neutrality / 7 ., loans to belligerent gov^u nments. 
It was contended that if the United Stales of 
America sent gold out of the country as loans 
to a belligerent it might engender a partisan and 
therefore non neutral spirit. This was obviated 
by the establishment of credits in the United 
States of America by tho various nations concern- 
ed. Again, the United States of Ameuca 
censored German wireless messayes, alfor cable 
communication with (jlermany liad been ciiUtiir by 
Great Britain. TV:ys was in consequonre of the 
the misu.se by Germany of the wireless .station at 
Sayville (U S.A.) which was suhserpiently taken 
over Viy the Government. This measure was riocos- 
Bary to preserve strict neutrality of thu United 
States, 


Another thing which the U S. A. and other 
neutrals bod to combat was the procuring of 
supplies .in neutral porte. German vessels in 
American ports carried supplies to OerqDHg war- 
ships. Britisfi and German vessels delivered coal 
to warships in the Pacific, especially from Chili. 
Another matter was the violation of neutral 
waters by subniarinos, the nations especially 
affected being Norway and Sweden. 

The attack by the Kent and the Glasgov^ on the 
Dre/tden took place m the territorial waters of 
Chili. The Lr^sden had not accepted internment 
by Chili as the penalty of not having departed 
from Chilian waters within 24 hours. The Ohili- 
*an reply was that the notification to the Dresden 
of internment was equivalent to internment. 
Great Britain oflei’cd an apology. * The first cage 
of internment in the late war was the Gier at 
ITonolulu in October 1014. This vesse^with her 
tender tlie Lerkaun were interned as the}^ did not 
le.ive tho ruMitral port at the Vxpirntion of the 
time ^ allowed. A question arose* between the 
Thitislaand Dutch f Governments as to the status 
of tho crew of a shipwrecked sujimarine. 

Th© crow of the British BuVtlnarine E. 17 had 
been rcFcu©d h^^ a Dutch cruiser and interned in 
the Netherlards It, would appear Uiat the action 
of tVie Dutch Government was justifiable, Jn 
August 1910 the* British and Ficnch £3,pvern- 
nients urged neutrals to prevent submaiines of 
tVfe Vielligerents from using neutral watews, road- 
steads and ports. The U. IS. A. reph’M that it 
was the duty of tlie helligorent 4o distinguifih 
Viotwcen neiftral and belligerent submarinfs, and 
\.hus, if they cho.se, to prcvtiit tho latter from 
seeking refuge in niutral ports. The German 
war submarine V .5.‘1 shortly afterwaids arrived in 
Newport (U S A ) harbour. Ir, Inui already 
sunk several merchantmen belonging ta Great 
Britain and to neutJVals. It was allowed to stay 
in American waters for .some hours depart, and 
resume its attacks oir thtfi American coast. It is 
doubtful if she cam Vio said to have used the 
An etican pjort as a base of operations. 

Norwegian and ♦Swedish wo/ers were constantly 
violated by Germany ; this led to decrees by these 
Goverrilients foi bidding Vielligerent submarines 
fioirt travel sing thoir w'alcis Ravo from cases aris- 
ing from stress of weather or iinseaworthiness, 
when they were lerjuii^d to navigate on the 
surface and lly their* flags There is a growing 
opinion that neutrals sliould proliibit enemy war 
vessels from entei'ing their ports or making use of 
their waters except on giounfls of hui^ianity. The 
catie of Uie German commercial submarine 
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DButsohland^ which visited American ports in 
July 1916, raised the question of the status of 
such vessels. The U. S. A. Government ruled 
that it WAS an inoflensive merchant vessel ; in 
spite of ^irotests from Great Britain and France. 
Jhe case of the Appim is interestiner, * This was 
a British merchant ve-^sel captured off the African 
coast 'v» German* raider and brought into New- 
port, ( Virginia) with a prize crew aboard. The 
request of the German commander that he should 
remain there with hi.«r prize anS that certain of 
passengers should be interned was refused by the 
U. S. A, Government on the ground, that the 
Appam was only entitled to enter neutral ports 
in case pf stress of weather, w&nt of fuel or provi- 
sions or necessity of repairs and to leave as soon 
as these causes hadr been removed.. It was held 
that the entry of the Appam into an American 
port was under the circiirnsfcanoes a violation of 
American neutrality and that her owners were 
entitled to restitubibn of theil- property. There 
seems no ground, in l‘iw*for the protests lodged 
against the practice applied by* Great Britain of 
cruising olT Amerioiyi ports to intercept German 
War or merchant voss^s, or as regards the German 
cruiser Vn;! (see above) which was allowed to 
depart from an American port and s.ank British 
and neutral vessefs off the coast of MassacbiHotts. 
The proximity to the coast of a n^itra^ makes no 
difference and in law the destruction there is just 
as lawful as, in the middle of the ocean. Groat 
Britain protested against the practice of the 
Dutch Governme^^t in allowing certain metals to 
be shipped through Dutch territory from^ 
Belgium to Germany. 'I iu'-re is no doubt thit 
these were war materials und far in excess of the 
usual supplies imported hi tiuiO-» of peace, 
protest therMoro appears to have been well 
founded, (jur author goes on to discuss the elf net 
of the war on International Liw and to point oht 
it’s imperfections largely owing to the new 
methods of waafare arising from the employment 
of mines, submarines, wireless telcgrraphy and 
airships — all unknown in the past. Me suggests 
that “the seas should hq free in the sense that no 
bellig«?rent should bo permitted to plant mines in 
them outside his own territorial watery to assort 
control over'portions of them under the guise of 
war zones, to blockade directly neutral ports, to 
conduct unlawful searches, to extend the doctrine 
of contraband beyond reasonable- limits or to 
interfere generally with the transportation of 
letter mail on neutral stoamors” New regulations 
are undoubtedly neodou and these should be 
settled bjf an international conference. 


There never hsB been, ae in the late war, 
such a revelation of the inherent weakness of 
lnterri.ational Jyiw, viz ,, its lack of sanctions, 
The Peace Treaty recognised the principle that 
individuals, both military, naval and civil, may 
be tried and punished for ofiences against the 
laws and customs of war. We are seeing by the 
reports in the newspapers what success this is 
having in the trials at Leipzig. It should not be 
a valid defence that unlawful acts were done 
under orders of a superior, when those orders 
are unlawful. One belligerent may bring to 
trial soldiers , belonging to his enemy who 
commit crimes in the former’s territory ; more 
* difficulty ari.ses when the crimes are committed 
in foreign territory, e.g , maltreatment of a 
French soldier in a German prison. By the law 
of l^^riinrc such are punishable only if they 
constitute attacks against the safety of the 
state. 

It would seem that as mercliflnt vessel is 
practically a piece of floating teiritory of the 
country who.se flag it flies, an unlawFul attack 
upon it resulting in death of its nationals, should 
be triable by the country of the ship’s llig. 
Thus those iesp<msible for the sinking of the 
L'itaitawi would bo triable by a Rritish Court. 

Finjillv, the Peace Conference publicly arraign- 
ed the German Ifimporor for ‘ a supremo offenco 
against internetiou'd morality and the sanctity 
of treaties’. The I )iitch Govcm n moot ns is well 
known refused to sin render liiin. It is however 
not clear what object would havo been gained tiy 
trying the ex-Finpcior on moral ch.irges for 
wiiich ho had already been c'nidomned by the 
whole civiliz ■<! wnrld. or wh;it, the punishment 
meted out could biu'ii 

Cases of’ this soi t do rw)t. really fall witliin the 
Puiviuw of 1 nternatiora 1 law at all ami aio not 
governeil b\’ it^ i iile.s. 7 'Im^ ca.ses of Napoloon I 
and Jefferson Davis arc not unlike that of the 
ex -Emperor 

H ow**ver the Peaco Conference set a new 
precedent in i. Ilirming the primajilo that indivi- 
dual i llendeT.s against tho laws of war whenever 
tlioir .acts are ci irninnl in diameter are personally 
rospontible and liable to puni.shment. 

AVo thus take leave of this most profoundly 
in teres tin'g work ; every word of which we have 
read with profit and in .so doing .commend it to 
the attention of all those not only interested in 
the law of tho late war, but in the practical 
problems presented by it. 

[<]ondu(le(l from thslost issue.] 



A FRENCH ORlENTALteX: SYLVAIN LEVI 
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S ir Charles Eliot, in his recently published 
work on Hinduism and Buddhism, 
makes the following observations in regard to 
Indian History generally : 

“ But in Eastern Asia the influence of India has 
been notable in extent, strength and duration. Scant 
justice is done to her posijion in the w orld by those 
histories which recount the exploits of her invaders 
and leave the impression that her own people were a 
feeble, dreamy folk, sundered from the rest of man- 
kind by their sea and mountain frontiers. Such a 
picture takes no account of the intellectual conquests 
of the Hindus. Even their political conquests wore 
not contomptiblo and were roinarkifhir* for the dis- 
tance if not the extent of the territory occupied. For, 
there wore Hindu kingdoms in Java and Cambodia* 
and sottlomouts in SuraatAi, and oven ni Borneo, an 
island about as far from India as. is Persia from 
Rome. But such military or conynercial invasions 
wore insigAihcant compared with the spread of ludiaTi 
thought. The soujili- eastern region of Asia both 
mainland and Arcliipolago — owed its civilization al- < 
most entirely to India. In Ceylon, liurma, Siam, 
Cambodia, Cliampa, and Java, religion, art, the 
alphabet, literature as well as whatever science and 
political organisation existed, were the direct gift of 
Hindus, whether Brahmans or Buddhists, and much 
the same may b'^ saM of Tibet, whemo the wilder 
Mongols took as much Indian civihzitioii as ^ley 
could stomach. In Java and other M.diiy jjDuutrics 
this Indian culture has been superseded by Islam, 
yi’t even in Java the alpli.ibet and to large extent 
tlie customs of the people are still Indian. 

Thi.s wider historiciil outlook has become 
possibir for the twoiitii'lh C('ntllr^ historian of 
Indian cuhun., thanks to the* labours of the 
nineteenth century savants, cliully foreu^n 
and Continental. The di feed of presiait d.iy ^ 
Indian history pointid out by Sir Charh'S is 
too commonly the characteristic et the work 
ol Kni;hsli historians ns ) ct, though it mu^t 
be >.riid to the crc(!il of English si'holarship 
that it is an Englisli scholar that draws such 
pointed attention to tin's vital drawback. 
This iinprovrd outlook and the attainment of 
a now pt’is[3ert ive in Indian cultiirc-lii^lory is 
due, entirely almost, to the lahop.rs of a band 
of Indologists, the leading placc‘S among whom 
must b(' given to French savants — the mor^t 
prominent of Ihest' being Burnouf, Julien, 
Bergaigne, Senart, Chavannes, Chezy and 
Levi to mention just a few. The nAv school 
began with Aftquctil Duperron, who jointid 
the French East India Company to come 
over to India and realize his ambition to 
acquire some genuine records of Indian cul- 
ture. Duperron succeeded so far in this laud- 
• • 


able ambition of his that his gift to the Biblo- 
theque Nationale of copies of the Vedas and 
the Avesta gave the start to a new Oriental 
School in •Paris. • • 

• A typifcal product of this school and a 
mnllum in parro representative of its ever- 
widening circle of interest in Indiaft eulturc 
is Sylvain Levi. The labours of this school 
have not only, succeeded in filling many a 
gap in tin* study of the history of India her- 
self, hut havt' also carried us a great way 
to bridge the gulf that yawned between 
India, •the homeland, and those n^gions 
where her culture exports flourish in 
various stage;^ of growth ^nd in varying 
forms of development. It is to thi’se 
French savants and to the Dutch that we 
are indt:bU'd for the reclamation of India’s 
forgotten cluldre*n across* the seas, and her 
equally forgotten nur.^lings across her borders, 
sepSrated now" by impassable deserts and 
mountains, and worse stilh, impossible human 
obstacles. The rcvivfhg interest in these 
studies received encouraging support and 
recognition soon from Govefnments so that 
now the achieyements in this line have be- 
come accessible in some measure "even to 
the English rending public through the muni- 
ficenrc' of the Government of IiTdia, and of 
learned bodipslike the Asiatics Society. 

• Sylva*in Levi, who has borne his own 
share in this edifying work for close upon 
40 Nears, was born in 1.S63 and took his 
degree in icS83 when he was just 2o yi ars 
old. He was such an extraordinarily good 
strident that Ixith lamest Renan and James 
Darmesteter were interested in tlH;^ talented 
youth. It was Krnan that was rc.sponsible 
for bringing, y:jimg Levi into touch with Abel 
Bergnignc, one of thc’ greatest teachers of Sans- 
krit that Eurflpe produced. A sound student 
of the Classical languages that he was, he 
took to Sanskrit studies with great zeal and 
got initiated at the outset both in the study 
of the Veda and jn the epigraph ical and 
other documents of Cambodian history on 
both of which Jk:rgaignc was at the time 
engaged. From the very beginning of his 
Sanskrit studies, Levi li^hrnt to gain that wider 
vision Mild larger outlook which are the doini- 
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nant characteristics of all his work, Levi’s 
first published work was, in the circum- 
stances, not at all strange, a paper on the 
Brihatkatljamanjari of Kshcmcruira in the 
Journal Aaiatiqne for 1885-86. H/' was thgn 
appointed “ Master of Conference of the 
School of Higher, Studies ” in Paris, a [)rofcs- 
5or-pi*bdigy of twenty-thrc'c summers. It was 
in these conferences of his ( arly y('ars tliat lie 
came into coi)tact iwitb the? most brilliant 
among his pupils, A Me ilM, tlu' eminent 
philologist, and A. Foucher, thi; jllustrioiis 
scholar of Buddhist Art and Arrhaiology. 

In ^889 Bergaigne died,])rematurclv in the 
course of an excursion in Switzerland to the 
great sorrow of young Levi. Le vi took the 
blow so badly to heart that it required a 
visit from ^another eminent savant, M. L. 
Senart, to revive ,his droofung S) arils. lie 
resolved that the best tributt' to the memory 
of his late master was to continue his good 
work unimpaired, and set about it in right 
earnest, when h(:.> was nominated to the 
Council of the French Asiatic Society in the 
vacancy caust'd by the dt ath of Btagaigne 
himself. Levi’s first contribution after this 
was “Bergaigne and Indiauisin ” in the 
Journal Asiatiqun for l8qo. The srimt' year 
he submitted two tlu scs fur his doctorate, one 
in Latin on “ What about Grec'ce Ancient 
Indian monumc^nts conserved ” and trh(' other 
in PVcnch on “ The Thtatrt' of the 
Hindus” which stands still an authority 
on the subject of Hindu drama. ,.He 
was made ' a member of the Faculty of 
Letters about the same time that he- was 
made Assistant Director 6f the Sch6ol 
of Higher Studies. In 1 894 he was 
appointed to‘ the Chair «of Sanskrit in the 
College dc France. Thus at thb age of thii t\'- 
onc he reached the highest educational 
position and began' his life’s work as the 
colleague of such cnimi-nt savants as Darmes- 
teter, Mas|:)cro and Gaston Paris. 

P'rom this time forward he went on 
lecturing on various subjects relating to his 
chair, discussing Asoka Inf^criptions and 
organising classes for teaching Chinese and 
Tibetan, along with Pali and Sanskrit. As 
his interest widened he set about to found a 


school of Indology in the East and sent 
Foucher on this mission. When the scheme 
was ripe, through the WMrm interest of the 
Colonial Secretary, Mr. Guiyesse, he himself 
came over and laid the foundation (in 1897- 
98) of the ‘ Ecolc Francaise d’Extremc 
Orient ’ with the active assistance of another 
pupil of Bergaigne, Leon Boiirgeoisc, then 
Governor-General of Indo-China. 

Levi had already publi.slu d his studies in 
the Buddhacharitii in 1892 and had collected 
and edited about 150 verses of Matricheta, 
and had bi'comc actjuaintcd witli Edward 
C'liavanncs, thi' great I'nnch Sinologist, 
through the medium of Foucher. Tlie first 
fruit of this friendship was the* publication of 
fhe Ittnary of Oii-Kong in the Journal 
Asi.ali(fur in 1895. Li vi look advantage of 
his viMt in 1897-98 refined to above to tour 
through India, Nepal, Indo-China and Japan. 
From the date of his return from this tour he 
settled down to ^\'ork of an t.xtra- Indian 
diameter, though he did off and on make his 
o\<n contributions to Indian studies as well. 
In this latttr branch he published liis mono- 
graph on tile “Docliine of Sacrifice in the 
FVahmanas ” in i8()8. The same year lu' 
became Director of tlu' School of Higher 
Studies. Soon after the Jaurnal T\nm(j-}'ao 
came' under the- editorship of his friend, 
Ed. Chavannes, almost al)nut the same time' 
that tlu‘ Ecole Francaise d’Exlnmc' Orient 
began tluir hnllciiitr. Tlie.se gave new life to 
the parallel stud} of Chinese' and Indian eiilt- 
urebi'gnn by R>_mausat and St. Julie n. It was 
in L( \ i that there was that marvellous know- 
ledge of India tliat could be^ar real fruit in 
romi)arativ(‘ stiielv. He- hi ought about tin's 
combination in himself b)' lecturing on these' 
.subjects almo.st together. In ie)07 he is 
found lecturing on Sakiintala on the one 
side, and on the', other, studies the Dl.amma- 
pada in it.s Sanskrit and Cdiinese' versions ; 
he discusses on the* one' hand Kotil^arnavadana 
in its Sanskrit, Cliini Se' and Tibetan versions 
and on the other, analyst's tlie be auty and 
sublimity of the Great Epic (the Maha- 
bharatab The year 1908 saw the publica- 
tion of his monumental w’ork on Ne pal in the 
Aunahis Muf^ee (ruinud. 
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• It was in the same year that one 
of his brilliant pupils, Pclliot, started on 
a niission of exploration to Central Asia. 
When Pelliot returned with a collection 
of Manuscripts in 1910, Levj formed a 
seminar for the study of these docu- 
ments, while lecturint; on Tibetan and 
publishing; the Sutralarflvara of Asanga. This 
resulted in a contribution of th(' first imtioit- 
ance for the decipher men 1 of Tokl'iarian and 
Koutchean diahc'Is of C(’ntnil A>ia through 
the combined efforts of Levi, Chavannis uiuJ 
Meillet. Tlu' untimely death *ol (Tiavanncs 
left a void difficult to hll, but the othru-. 
continue the good w'ftrk vvhicii biconuiif^ 
far more' mitiortant owing “ to tin; fo'^h 
accessions of records and du^uintnlsm tis* 
liuL' brought in the “ Stein LAp'ditions’ . 

Levi’s activities are not connued to iIum.* 
literary lal)C)urs alone. His intciesl in insti- 
tutions of putihc 1)1 lu fit Is gre.i! — It is in 
cximic etion With onc‘ of tlus> that he 

visitLel India ( ariv in J (j C' at the invita- 
tion ul Kaliuidranalh Tagore at ^he 
SanlinihL'tan \hs'/al)ha 1 at i — Ills xieWf* in rs 
gaid to the peisition of India in tie' lu Morv (<f 
eivilization bring thi m ni ar eiioii ;li in id' a 
to Visjij‘nUI(‘ur<ul L, as lie i.aid in cc/adr-ding li's 
articl'. on Ik rgaigne and IndianL-u: : “ ihoin 
Per'-ia to tli^ Cliiiuse ‘Ka, from ih- I 'y ug'oi's 
of Siberia to tlrj i:Jaiuls of Java and Itcjrni o, 
funn (^et an( a to ^'0c ctra, India b pro[Kigal- ^ 
t d her l)iliefs, liei geiun-, her taf s and hei 
civ ill nation. She has left iiidesti netible nn- 
print.e on one-fourth ui the huiaan race in 
the course of a long suceassion el vanturus. 
Sht has a right to claim in univirsal history 
the rank that ignoranc'e has refu^td lur for a 
long tinir, and to hold her place amongst the 
great nations, suinrnarising and synibolising 
the spirit of humanity.” 

It ^yas in the litiu ss of things diat Calcutta 
took advantage of the ]''ivsui(C' of the 
cncyclopredii. Indolcjgist to invitt him to 
preside at the second st ssion cl the Iniliari 
Orii’iital Cvonfeiaiua. His pia-'idential iidduss, 
though sh(jr(,*is chara' te ristic of the scholar 
and savant. He c'ould pass from tlu- sight of 
Dhanushkodi to the Rarnayana o' Valmiki, to 
a Chinese and Tibetian version oione episode 


of it and could point out what an advantage for 
the proper understanding of texts a compara- 
tive study of thc'se would be. No wonder that 
he could brush aside; much that is external 
and accidental, and get to the tide' inwMrd- 
Aess of Ih/ngs as the following vic;W of Indian 
history of his gives us clearly to understand. 

Th(^ multiplicity of the 'manifest^ations of 
the Indian genius as well as their fund- 
amental unity ^ives India the right to figure 
on th(^ first rank in the history of civilised 
nations. Her civilisation, spontaneous and 
original, unrolls itself in a continuous line 
across -at hast thirty centuries, without 
interruption, without deviation. Ceasl^ssly in 
contact with foreign elements which 
threat! ned to strangle her, she persevered 
victoriously in absorbing them, assimilating 
thc'in and enriching herself with tfiem. Thus 
she has seen the Greeks, ‘the Scythians, the 
AJghans, the Mongols to pass before her 
ev'es in ‘succession and is regarding with 
indiffcri iici' the Englishmen — confident to 
pursue under I hi. aiaadehcc of the surface the 
iKjrmal course of ht r high destiny.” His is a 
.synthetic mind and takes hold of essentials 
to I Ik neglec’tj^ ol tin* accidents. This is the 
la sub of pe rsistent woik and sustamed effort 
to get at the root of things. • 

Till. a feature is (juite characteristic of the 
siriipk bill ty]Kc\d scholar. He wrote hi.s first 
^})aper oh the iKabatkatha thirty-seven years 
Since, and that mind ri mains open to receive 
new information. He asked mein Calcutta 
wl?ether I knew of a man who wrote a short 
note HI the J. li. A. IS. about twenty yc'ars 
agt) on a Tamil version of the Brihatkatha — 
referring to one of my own papers. I said I 
was tli(‘ man. JJi^adiured nuywitli all the 
fervour of youthful tulhusiasm, not to relax 
in iny effort to get to the original of the 
Brikaikalha, ?ind^ wound up with the exclam- 
atiop “ It I could only see the original 
beioie T di( 1 ” There is the sclvjlar whose 
own enthusiasm infects, and it is nothing 
more than due to^ him that his students 
exhibit almost .an instinctive veneration for 
him such as 1 have witnessed in the course 
of the few days’ stay at the Oriental 
Conference in Calcutt£R 



RE-UNION OF OklSSA : A NECESSITY 

BY 

Mr. SASI BHUSHAN RATH, M. l. c. 


I T is unnecessary to dwell much on’ the 
changed conditions of the wbrld and 
particular!}" of India which make it incumbent* 
on the rulers and those interested in the wel- 
fare of .the country to sec that every race 
constituting the Indian nation takes its right 
place in it. India cannot also rise to a higher 
level in the scale' of nations unless there is 
homogeneous development of the whole . But 
dismcmbiTed as the Oriya race is, it cannot 
enjoy its political privileges, nor can it' make 
its due *contribution to the "Indian progress. 
The >fulfilment of their desirt; for union 
depends howtwer on the just eonsidcration of 
Government and the support that it gets from 
Indian statesliien. 

k 

The principle of self-determination in the 
government of a people which ha^ so remark- 
ably changed the political outlook of the 
world's ruling powers, towards their suhji ct 
races, is decidedly in tavour of the Oriya 
people. Their ^oolitical consciousness for 
re-union has so far permeated the nation that 
there is a single voice tHht do(s not 
require the change. The rich, the poor, the 
educated, the. unedueated, the chiefs, the 
subjects, the zamindars and the ryotb, all are 
equally Wedded to that ideal. 

Nor do other races of India now oppose 
the much desired amalgamation of the C 3 riy^s 
under one administration. The Andhras, 
since the inception of their movement for an 
Andhra province, give strong .support lu it'. 
Everybody ■ is aware how tht* llonourable 
Mr. B, N. Sarma, their representative in the 
Imperial Council, spoke in support of the 
Oriya demand while moving his resolution 
on linguistic provinces.' The j^ndtira J/atrika^ 
a strong organ of Andhra public opiniun, 
has blessed it with an enthusiastic wel- 
come. The Oriyas need not ninind the 
Indian public how the Hqnourable Mr. K. V. 
Rangaswami Aiyangar of the Tamil country 
6j.Doke feelingly on behalf of. the Oriyas on 
, the' occasion of the discussion on Mr. Sarnia's 


resolution. The Bengalis and the Biharis 
also lend their support to it for the obvious 
reason that the grant of separate provinces to 
them was based on the very princi[)les on 
which the Oriya deuiand is based. Th(’ 
Oriya claim has also gained immense strength 
by similar movements of other races like the 
Sindhis, the Canarese and the Marathas of 
Bombay, Berar and the Central Provinces ; 
and th(‘ Honourable Mr. S. Sinha’s resolution 
i*n the Imperial Council was therefore de- 
servedly supportt'd by the Bengal, Behar and 
the Andhra representatives. 

The attitude of Cox ernment also is now in 
favour of this change. The^ local Govern- 
ments themselves secmi to be in favour of the 
proposed union. Not to speak of the atti- 
tude of the' Bihar Government, the Madras 
Government's scheme of sub-provincial coun- 
cils as advocated in Mr. Davidson’s letter 
No. 5*9, dati'd 17-1-1S and Mr Todhuiiler’s 
letter No. Mo.pA, dated io-!2-i<S, to the 
Government of India on the subject of re- 
forms, (juoted in page 14b of Govcrnirunl of 
India Despatch of IMarch 5,1919 on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms, is in consonaiire with 
the principles enum iated in para 44b of the 
Montagu-Chelrnshjrd Rl port for linguistic 
sul)-pruvinces. In view of the ai^ove fact.s, 
We do not sei: why the* Government of 
Madras will not support the scheme of lingu- 
istic union of the Oriyas — anti then a sub- 
province to them, if not aUogt thcr a sejiaratc 
one. The Secretary of State and the Viceroy 
in their Rc[)Orl made it clear that the linguistic 
union of the Oriyas and the grant of a 
sub-province to them might be considered 
immediate!)' after the Reforms ; and the 
Hon. Mr, (Now Sir) Vincent plainly stated, in 
his reply to Mr. Sinha’s resolution, that the 
Government is not in any way opposed to it, 
as it was quite in keeping with the recom- 
mendations in th(' Montagii-Chelm&forcJ 
Rt'l)Ort and the jMovisions of the Select Com- 
mittee’s Report on the Government of India 
Bill. 
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The most important aspect of the question 
of linguistic provinces is its relation to their 
good Government. Now that n sponsible 
Government has been established in the; 
country, the importance of re-constituting 
Indian provinces on a language basj^ has be- 
come an imp(Tative necessity. Mr. Lionel 
Curtis very pertinently observed, ’^hen he 
urged tht‘ Oriya demand before' the Joint 
Committee, that “ the progress of India lo- 
Wiuds Responsible Government does not 
dejjend on training Indians to tin work of 
Ministezs, Legislators and officials. From 
first to last, I say, it dei)ends upon training 
electorates to a real understanding of the 
question at issue and to a hnbit of ucording 
conscious decisions upon the m. 'Such train- 
ing will not begin in any real sense except in 
so far as provincial business is trauhacted and 
discussed in a language the peoplt at largi* 
understand Rut this cannot lu st'Curc d 
unless provinces are on a language Ivisis and 
each is given a Coimcfl in which tlie \ ('macu- 
lar of the province will serve as the medium# 
of discussion and deliberation. •* 

A,)a rt from the political iinportanre of the 
Indian vernacuinrs in the coming democratic 
era of Indja, the raising of their st:itus in 
some of the uiiiversitit's, the tendency to 
multiply universities to suit the needs of 
smaller provincial areas and the [)rohlem that 
is engaging the minds of educationists to im- 
part higher scientific knowledge to the masses 
through vernacular madia will iru vitably 
make univc'rsity and administrative jurisdic- 
tions conform to linguistic units, all ttnding to 
produce health}’ sub-nationahtics whose com- 
bined culture and civilization will go to enrich 
higlier Indian nationalism, it is in this way 
that the modern Indian Civilization in its true 
sense will begin to be built. Instinctively 
fired by tl)js icieal and eager to make its own 
contribution in working it out, the Oriya race 
demand of the Government and the Indian 
public to restore its mangled and disjriein- 
bered body to its ^ original shape, so that it 
will begin to breathe national life and enrich 
Indian civilization by its religiosity and 
catholicity of culture which modern India 
so sorely needs. 


The Oriyas feel that neither the Govern- 
ment nor the Indian public seem to have 
realised the serious acuteness of their problem 
arising out of Ihe dismembered condition of 
tlieir race. Tt needs to be twice rcdiTcmcd. 
Unfike other races similarly placed, it is kept 
divided in no Ic ss than four provinct s ; and 
it loses its racial identity especially in tRe Out- 
lying tracts by coming info contact with 
pn'dominating rases with cliffi'rent languages, 
customs and niannerh. This is the most for- 
midable and^the most unimpeachable ground 
on which the Oriya demand for a united 
Orissa is Imsc'd and it^ unification in a single 
province is then forc its first necessity. Vhe 
Oriyas at the; same time hope* fof an autonom- 
ous and independent province so that they 
might rise higher in the scale of advanced 
Indian races and, ,God willing, play their 
part better in the larger Indian affairs. To 
put f?lie thing in a yutsliell, the ‘first demand 
of the t)ri}MS is for a separate province ; but, 
if that is not granted, th^ require to be 
brought under one Gorernmeiit — and this 
is their irreduhible minimum demand — which 
is immeasurably and by far •better than 
their present dismc inbert'd condition ^ which 
leads to their denationalization and the 
grndual dying out of their cunirnimity as a 
distinct race. Will the Oriyas giv*e up their 
nationality ^and .their ruitioual cfilture for the 
Ont# thousand and one hundred earthly 
things and even for this whole world ? O ! it 
is a hcjfrible thought. 


The ' Paramatman ’ and the * Jiva * 

14V . • 

Mr. AKSHAY KUMAR MUKERJI. 

Two bcautious bircls alike in shape and size 
By bonds of friemlBl^p knit to dwell are seen 
Upon the same tree. O»tho top serene 
Sits one ybserving with i]iiite listless eyes 
The changiue soene around. The other lln-s 
From bough to bough below by yearning.s ko«*n 
Impelled to oat the IruiLs with tempting skin 
But oft too sour within K^art-sore be cries 
Looks up. beholds the ^the»* perched on high 
Beyond all pain or pleasure. With a sigh 
He longs to be with him - flits up — the past 
Forgetting eats the fruits again. Thus he 
Progresses up. The apedl is broj^en at last 
He is without a second, Blissful, Free. * 



SIR Ralph t. h. Griffith 

I 

By Prof. P. SESHADRL m a. 


^ ^ /“A RIFF'ITII was not only the most volu- 
% minuus but also thu bct't traribhitor 
of ancient poetry that Great BriVain has pro- 
duced,’* writes Piof. Macdoncll and it is 
sufficiont distinction for the inclusion of his 
name in this seiits of eminent Orientalists. 
As a translator of the IVlZw.v and the Rama- 
yana he has rendered ser\'ices for the diffusion 
of a knowledge of Sanskrit literature in the 
West which cannot he lasily forgotten by 
posterity. As an (.ducationist wlv) [)r(‘sided. 
with great distinction* over the Queen’s 
Colkigc, Benai'cs, for nearly two decades, he 
has left an honourc d reputation behind him 
in the United ProvinCLS of Agra and Oudh. 
To peoi:)ft in Soutlurn India, the life and 
work of Griffith*mList be 'of rpccial interest as 
he spent the last yia^rs of his life at Kotagiri 
on the Nilgiris and much of his literary work 
was accomplished in retirement at that (juiet 
and beautiful SouKiJndian lull-station. This 
Writer must confess to a peculiar sense of 
personal satrdaction at being fnrnishi d with 
this opportunity of paying this tribute of 
praise ^to the memory of the great scholar, 
engaged^ as he is :ii educational work in the 
same ancpent city of the Hindus where he 
himself laboured with such splendid fruit and 
has often passed along the \ery nights wh^ch^ 
he must have witnessed in the course of his 
active life in India. 

The li(g of a scholar and educationist docs 
not bristle sufficiently with interesting inci- 
dents *to make his biography a matter of 
great aWraction to those who are not spe cially 
interested, in the l^istory of intellectual 
achie vement, (hatfith’s was no e xc'eptiun to 
this rule. Ralph Thomas llblchkin Gnifith 
Was born at Corslcy in Wiltshire on the 
25th May, 1826. IJis fathe r was tluYlvector 
oi Corsjey and that enmired his receiving a 
very good education at home after which he 
pioceeded to Westminster School and then 
to Lh(* Q)ueen*s College in* Oxford, where he 
took his B. A. degree in i S4() and his M. A. 
. degn^e in 1847. While yet a student at 
Oxford, he had thvi privilege of coming under 


the inlinence of the well-known Sanskrit 
Scholar, Horace Hayman Wilson, who had 
laboured for Oriental scholarship in an 
earlier generation with all the enthusiasm 
with which he himself was to labour in later 
life. Winning the Boden Scholarship he 
pursued Sanskrit learning with great zeal 
and it is interesting to know that, t ven before 
coming to India as Professor of English Lite- 
rature at the Queen’s Collegia Benares, in the 
year 1853, he had distinguished himself by 
li.tcrary work relathig to Oiental Scholar- 
ship. i^yecimens of Indian Roetry containing 
translations of selected passages from the 
Ramayana and the Mahahkarata and a trans- 
lation of the Karnara ('^amhhava, Or the 
Rirlli of the War-God of Kalidasa, were the 
credentials he had even before coming to 
India at the early age of 27. He had also 
the valuable experience of four years’ service 
as Assistant Master at the Marlborough 
College. He was Professor of English first 
and later Principal of the College and he 
ultimately rose* to be Director of Public 
Instruction of tlu Provinces from which high 
office he retired in i‘^85 witii a “Companion- 
ship of the Indian Ihnpirt ”, to ^pend the rest 
of hjs days in {)eac( fill pursuit of the muses 
in Southern India, “in the sweet, half- 
English Nilgheri air,” to whose attractions 
many other devoted Europeans have borne 
equally eloquent testimony. 

As an educationist, Grifiith enjo^'cd the 
(steem of all with whom he came into con- 
tact and had the reputation of lieing not only 
a very able exponent of tlu' subject, English 
Lileraturi, \\hich he actually taught at 
College, but also a s^unjiathetic friend and 
guide, to whom the students could always 
look up for help. His inlercst in the work 
of his students was real and abiding and 
always extended to their careers in life after 
leaving the portals of his institution. This 
writer has had the privikge'of listening many 
an evening to enthusiastic accounts of his 
work at College from one of his most dis- 
tinguished students — the late Mahamaho- 
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paclya Adityaram Bhattacharya, at one time 
Professor of Sanskrit at the Muir Central 
College, Allahabad, and later Pro-\'icc-Chan- 
ccllor of the Benares Hindu Univi rsity. It 
was an inspiration to watch his face brighten 
up whenever he had occasion to speak of his 
old master. There was a new fire in his 
voice in spite of his advancing years and he 
spoke of him with an affection and joy which 
left an indelible impression on his listener. 
As a compliment to Griffith’s splendid services, 
the ('allege which Was originally fhr Govern- 
ment College, Benares, was renamed the 
Oucen’s College, after his own alma mater 
at Oxford. During the period C)l his edu- 
cational work in thc' Provinces, Griffith was 
not content with the me acfjiusition of 
Sanskrit scholarship. His fondmss for liter- 
ary ( xpression was almost a par,sion with 
him and it found vent, during the p('rio(l, in 
th(' from the S((tishritf froin 

the Bamayan and the nii lliiluous tianslation 
of tile lov(' romanc'c' of Yusuf and Zulaika 
from the 1 ‘ersian of Jami. • 

H( was di slined to jiroduce hi5 
Opus, Lh( trandation of the Vedas, only in his 
retirc’iTiLiiJ at Kotagiri. The IfynDis if the 
Biqveda, llie ]fym)t>s of the Sama Veda, the 
JJ l/iiins if the Yajnr I'eila and llu' Hymns of 
the Ath((,riro Vf'da followed in cjuK'k siici'cs- 
siori l)(t\vei‘ri J bSf) and all of tlirin 

appearing ap)aopnately from Benares, the 
(■< litre of Hinduism and Sanskril culture. 
Years of strenuous work left the'ir impres- 
sion Oil his e nergies and th(‘ last few years of 
his life Were spi rit in absolute peace without 
any altemjits at further literary re sponsibili- 
tu's. He died at the age of I'ighty in 
1906 and lies hurit'd at Kotagiri wlierc 
he found a haven of rest towards the close 
of his Iqng life of active work. He sleeps 
amidst surroundings which he loved so much, 
far away from th(' din and turmoil of crowd- 
ed cities, in seclusion so dear 1 to his scholarly 
tempc'rament. 

• 

This Writer docs not feel himself parti- 
cularly competent to express an opinion on 
one aspect of fiis work, its value to accurate 
and profound Sanskrit Scholarshij). He is 


content to (jiiote thc testimony of Prof. 
Macdonell in the matter: “ GrifiUli’s com- 
mand of poetical diction enabled him to re- 
produce thc^ form and spirit of tlis ancient 
hyijins bettef than by means of prose or of 
rhyminf,' verse. His metliod of interpretation 
i.s eclectic ; it follows partly. the nKjcli-'cval 
commentators, partly the researches of VVest- 
ern scholars, supplemented by investigations 
of his own. Hii^rendi rill* cannot be con- 
sidered autboiitntive, bill they are the only 
Versions tliaj^ i)rescnt the general spirit of thc 
^ancient hymns to the En[;li,di n ader in an 
’attractive ‘garb.’’ . , 

It is easy enougli to indulge .in rlieap com- 
mon pkici s in condemnation of the art of 
tr.anslation in general ; to join thc Italian 
*|)roverb which _ condemns all ifflnslators, 
as traitors tradiiltofi tfudiff/fi, and to repeat 
Dante Rossetti’s advii*c, “ never translate, 
ne ver, translate.” * But the translator has 
£f very valualile part to play in the diffusion 
of tin world’s knowledge “and it is difficult 
to over-esiimatc' the Usefulness of the work 
done by writers of Grillitli’s t3.pc. Scrupu- 
lously areiirate Oiiental scholarship satis- 
fying modern ‘standards of invc^igation 
arfid research may not be the speciej distin- 
ction of Giiltith, but bis memory- will bo 
cherished with gratitude by a wide circle of 
remlcrs all'ovef the English-speaking world, 
'to whom his translations have imlorkcd, 
probably for tlic first time, '-omc of the irn- 
prrisltiblE* tri'asuiLS of Sanskrit Jittraturc, 
Introduced to a new world of romance and 
literature under, his auspices, the English- 
speaking reader ina\' c.\claim with Keats: 

Then felt, f 11 ko som^w.i teller of Ihf^ skies 
When a new planet swjuis into Ins ken 

As a tran^lafor, Griflilh was free and rapid 
in his metliod and with his real eoinmand of 
versification, he could always write in ':i 
manner which would interest the 4)Opnlar 
rcacler. Here is bis tribute to the glory of 
thc; sun, based on a passage in thc Rig Vt da : 

Such the majesty ttnd power, 

Such the plory of the Sun, 

When ho sets at evening hour 

The worker leaves his task undone ; " 

His steeds arc loosed and (*?^er all 
Sproadeth Night her gloomy pall * 
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When he rides in noontide glow, 

Blazing in the nations’ sight, 

The skies his boundless glory show, 

A.nd his majesty of light, 

And when he sets, his absent might 
Is ^iWin thickening shades of night. 

Every reader of Sanskrit will Ceel thankful 
for his translations of stray jmssagcs from 
suclj anasterpieccs as Sal'untala, tht* (loud 
Messenger^ and the Rif- usaviJt.ara of Kalidasa 
and the Gita Govind of Jayadeva, which 
are not less \^lualMe than Iiis translation of 
such a complete work as the Ramatjavt 
though very much smallrr in f'ohuKiss. His 
Hindering of the gn at eplr into JInglish is. 
the ♦)est and the rno.st pcIjMjlar which has yi't 
been achievcd.in tlu' mi dium of the English 
language. lie has mdi a\ onred to interpret 
his master with gn at faithfulness, whc'tlii r he 
describes^ scene of nature in the forc'sts of 
Uandaka : 

The very fowl that, huunt the mere 
Stand doubtful on t.lu? bank, 'and fear • 

To dip them in tho wintry wave „ 

As cowards dre^d to meet the brave. 

The frost of nighV,atjo nino of dawn 
Bind floworloss iree.s and glades 9f lawn ; 
Benumbed in a])aihetie dull 
Ot icy chaifis they slumber still. 


or writes with impressiveness of the marching 
armies, like autumn clouds in long array,** 
or narrates the triumphant entry of Rama 
into Ayodhya : 

Then o’er tho earth let thousands throw 
Fresh showers of water cool as snow ; 

And others strew with garlands gay 
Willi liveliest blooms our monarch’s way. 

On tower and temple, porch and gate 
Let banners wave in Royal state 
And be each roof and terrace lined 
With blossoms loose and chaplets twined. 

Much water has sped down the Ganges 
sinc(^ the days when Griffith sought thus to 
bring the literature of India, sacred and pro- 
fane, to th(‘ notice' » of the West. Sanskrit 
scholarship has advanced in many directions; 
Papyrus anti Stunt' havi' mad^' new reve- 
lations to a wonde ring^ world and musty 
manuscripts ha\( been dragged into the day- 
light of scholarshi]) and knowlt'dgc has grown 
into the pott’s phrase, from ‘ more to more’, 
but it will be king bt'fore wc will sec another 
writer with a similar record of devotion to 
the great clas.^^ics of India and with achieve- 
ment. of similar magnitude in tiu' course of 
its diffusion ovi r the civilised world. 


I HE DETECTION OF CRIME 

By Mr. S. JACKSON COLEMAN, Bar.-at-Law. 


E very country, civilised and uncivilised,' 
throughout the whole: N\orld has hetm 
cursed with criiia. It is uningly theK)irtli- 
mark of liuinanil)', a fatal inheritance known 
to the theologian.s as original sin. Warfare 
by the t'rhninal against society has existed 
from iiiine immemorial; it is in constant 
progress around us to-day, and it will con- 
tinue to he Waged until the advent of that 
millennium in which there to be no more 
evil passion to agitate mankind. 

Ever active in seeking new outlets, crime 
has also' been invariably ki:i'n to adopt new 
methods of c'xecution, and, in these days of 
the educated and often scientific criminal, 
the ingenuity of these culprits is infinite. 
Thc'ir patient inventiveness, however, is only 
equalled by their reckless audacity. Extraor- 
dinary, ingenious and astute steps are some- 


times taken, of coiiru-, lo coiK'cal thi- deed 
and throw the [pursuers off tlu' j)rop(:'r scent. 
On Iht' other Imnch criminals .ire ofU n foolish- 
ly forgetful and incffi cli v«‘ in ihis respect. 

That the culprit in most cast leaves clues 
as to his identity is of course well established, 
but it goes without sa)ung that the profes- 
sional criminal, whose* fingtr prints and 
measurements are recorded by tlie polici*, 
quite obviously runs very few risks of leaving 
unwittingly an effective clue. Curiously 
enough, however, the authorities can begin 
their investigations on very little evidence. 
A false tooth, fortunately incombustible, has 
sufficed, for instance, in a ease of identifica- 
tion, when every other vestige had been 
annihilated by fire. A name chalked upon 
a door in tell-tale handwriting has at times 
proved sufficient to form a satisfactory 
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clue in the reconstruction of the crime while 
half a word scratched upon a chisel has 
led to* the identification of its guilty owner. 
A button dropped after a burglary has been 
found to correspond, for instance, with those 
on th(' coat of a man in custody for another 
offence and with the. very place from which 
it was torn. The merest fragment of cloth- 
ing, a scrap of paper, a harnilcss tool, or a 
hat provLS indeed of substantial value in cases 
of criminal investigation. 

Indian police records cite many cases 
where bodies have been discovered through 
the cagency of kites, vulture's, crows and 
scavenging wjld beasts.* The howling of a 
jaclcal has often given the clue -to a murder. 
In one remarkable case‘ the body* of a murder-, 
ed child was trace ^l through the snarling and 
ejuarrelling of jae'kals over the reanauis. 

It is in mnrdi'r c'ases, of course, wheTe^ the 
highest qualitie's of the authoritie s arc called 
into play, iii.ismue'li as the ek'cd is almost 
in\ariabl\' coinmitte'ci b\’ per.sons a- an isolat- 
eel instanc'e' of e'rimiuality. Criminals of ttys 
tv[)(g hnwe\ar, eonlinually give tbeiiihelves 
aw.iy h'v' their own cnrelessne ss, as Well as by 
Ihe'ir ^tii])id ineanitiom, behaviour. In one 
clear case of murd'.r, for inMance, d^ te'ction 
was aul(*d by the sjm])li' discovery of a few 
half-burnt matches wine h the criminal had 
used in lighting e^andUs in his victim's room 
With the ajcparenl idea of ke-eping U]i the 
illusion that lu was still alive. Again, m the 
eas'.' of fuhu'^ Cailior, of Paris, LvicKmce was 
further iiiing to llu efri el that tlie j^oison used 
had bia n supplie d si cretly from some unknown 
source' in Idainkfoit. lie' would certainly 
have never paid the penalty for his nedarious 
di'e d e xce pt for a trifling circumstance. A 
telegram wliich tlu' criminal imagined he had 
destroyed was discovered hv the- authoritirs 
in a book and had sei ininglv been [ilaced 
theTc as a bookmarki r. The message hailed 
from r>ankfort, signed ‘^Heinrich”, and 
quoting the price — .gooo marks. This was 
found to 1)(‘ the price he- had paid to*get rid 
of his friend Tielenc Diifour. If he had 
bee n a professional poisoner he would certainly 
ha\c made (jnile su re that the tell-tale Uhg- 
ram had been destroyed ! 

32 


Among the slender clues in criminal cases 
must be cited that of the murder by her 
husband of a Mrs. Bennett upon the beach 
at Yarmouth a ft w years ago. The only clue 
was a laundry mark on the linen o^ deceased 
\TOman. The police, relying on this clue, 
after man}^ wetks of untiring vigilance and 
perseverance, ran the culpirit to earth and 
bt'curtd his conviction Further, to mention 
the case of the murder of an old woman at 
the back of a sfiop at Slough*, the only clue 
was a piece of brown paper, found on the 
kitchen taWtg on wliich appeared the impres- 
, sions of, the milled edges of a number of 
coins. This paper,* which had containai the 
money that had been the motive of the crime 
led to the cufprit’s arrest, and subsequently 
assisted materially in procuring his convic- 
• tion. 

Every assistance that science affords has, 
in {art, be(‘n brought t® hear on the mysteries 
of ct'ime. Dentistry, medicine, chemistry, 
•physics, psychology and anthropology have 
been enlisted in tlu'. w^oj*lf.*No fact connected 
with a ‘^rinv' is too trivial to escape atten- 
tion. The' marks of teeth on j^ipes and cigar- 
( iids arc' c.xamincd ; blood stains arc analy- 
sed ; h.iir is the object of special stutfy. The 
•re^sults of these I'xami nations are yften little 
short of astonishing. For instance, a razor 
was jcli'ntified as the instrunjent used by a 
murdercr*thi dugh finding in the dry blood a 
slired of cotton identical with the material of 
the murdere d man's nightcap, which had been 
cut •through. Again, a man \\as gravely 
wounded at night by an unknown person, who 
di(^:)pcd lus cap.in his llight. Insidcf the cap 
were found two hairs which Were. subjected 
to microsco[ac exan^ination. As, a result the 
authorities Wert' provided with the following 
description (?f the criminal which enabled 
them ultimately to ap 4 orehei]d him : A 

man of middle age, of robust constitution, 
black* liair intermingled with gray^ recently 
cut ; commencing to grow bald.” 

Further, in discovc;ring a murderer, an 
examination of Jiis Teeth may betray his 
occupation. By the callous spots on his 
hands it is possible to tell the kind of toofg 
he has customarily worked with. Long 
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delicate fingers, kept supple by the applica- 
tion of glycerine and cold cream, indicate to 
a trained observer the pickpocket’s profession. 
Footprints, on the other hand, will often 
afford a* description of a criminal adequate 
enough to warrant arrest, ^ 

Clues are often discovered by a chemical 
and nii(!toscopic examination of the dust 
in the pockets. A well-known crimonologist 
relates an instance where a iicicntific know- 
ledge of dust playeci an all important part. 
A garment, whose owner was unknown, 
was found at the scene of the crime. 
This was the only clue but it wes quite 
sufficifent. The garmeni was placed in 
a strong and wc ll-gummc d paper bag and 
vigorously beaten with sticks. It was tlum 
opened and the dust submitted to chemical 
examination. Some wood fibrous matt(T, 
finely pulverised, was found in the dust. It 
was deduced from this'fcircurnstanci' that the 
owner was cither a carpenter, a joiner, or a 
sawyer. Among the particles of dust, how- 
ever , there were alk> found some gelatine 
and powdered glue. This discovery served 
to eliminate th(r carpenter and sawvLr, who 
do not as a rule use glue. Buf a joiiu r does, 
and it was eventually proved the garment did 
‘in fact belonged to a joiner who was as a " 
matter of fact the culprit. 

In a certain murder it was observed that a 


cigar-holder was near the body. Upon the 
amber mouthpiece were two tecth-marks. “iA 
close examination revealed the fact that the 
teeth that made them must have been of 
unequal length, and that in consequence of 
the peculiar shape of the mouthpiece it must 
have been held in a certain position. To 
whom did '•the cigar-holder belong? Not to 
the dead man as he had no irregular teeth. 
But his nc'phew had the identical teeth which 
would have made the marks on the holder 
and that curious discovery scaled his fate! 

Some clues arc. of course, not to be entire- 
ly felied upon. In a case heard in Barcelona 
a short while ago the'' finger-prints left by a 
bank rob))er were traced to a most respec- 
'table tradcsnian living in Seville.'" He was 
arrested and was about to be brought up for 
trial when the actual thief was caught red- 
haiicUd in ihr art of breaking opt'ii another 
safe' in Madrid. On his hands he was 
Wearing thin rubbea* gloves upon which were 
im])rcs-cd th(' (xoci lines ‘and curves of the 
innocent prisone r’s finge rs ! That he had 
ingeni’^nsly contrived to obtain tile finger 
prints of the innoce nt tradesman in Seville 
and that he had reproduced them on the 
glovc'S was proved at the trial, which was 
intensely interesting from the' point of view 
of the rnanufae'ture of falser cIihs by modern 
criminals. 


A Pioneer Pali Explorer : George Tumour 

By Mr. D. W. WICKRAMARATCHI. 


f |>HE ‘Value of George Tumour’s contri- 
A bution to the study of Oriental langu- 
ages and history cannpt be exaggerated. 
He Was one of the:* great pioneers who had to 
contend against not only prejudice and 
ignorance, hut also, many other dilficulties, 
in the pursuit of a branch of learning that 
was then considered to be friutkss aiul un- 
profitable. Tumour’s contribution to the 
study of Oriental languages and history lay in 
his undaunted pursuit of the study of Pali. 
Pali, as is well-known, closely resembles Sans- 
krit and is the old language in which the 
scriptures of the Si?uthern Buddhism have 


been written. The Buddhist scriptures were 
brought to Ceylon during tlu' reign of Asoka, 
the gnat Buddhist Empe-ror of India, some 
three hundred yc'urs before' the birth of Christ. 
Since then ]\i)i language was cultivated in 
tlie numerous monasteries th it sprang up in 
all parts of the Island. A huge mass of 
exeg( tK'al lit( raturc* in the form of' comment- 
aries on the (lucidation of the texts grew up 
and adef d foiee and impetus to the study of 
Pah, which in time became ilie language of 
the learned, as Latin became during the 
mediaval times in Europe. Consequently a 
number of historical works dealing with 
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the fortunes of religion and of kings 
and feigns and royal dynasties came to be 
compiled in Pali. So We find fwo great 
historical epics, Dipawamsa and Miihawamsa, 
written in stately and smooth Pali verse, lu'- 
sides other minor poems dealing with a vai ii ty 
of subjects. These facts go to indicate that, 
during the time of SinlTalese Pali was 

studied both as a means to l.icilitate the 
understanding of religion and as a branch of 
national culture. 

To appreciate the real value •of Tumour’s 
work in this connection one must try to get 
a glimpse, however i»adv(]iiat(dy, into *1110 
state of Pali learning in Ceylon at the com- 
mencemeiy: of the nineteenth (ieniury. Tht; 
maritime provinces of Ceylon, alter being 
successively cxploitc'd b)’ llie Portugiiese and 
the Dutch for nearly ihiee hundred years, 
W^re cnjitured by the Hntir^h in lygO. In 
1815 the last King of the Sinfialese was 
dethroned and the whole Island was c< ded 
to the Jirilisfi Covernmenl un(Kr a suh nin 
treaty. When tliese eva nts took pbi^* tlie 
torch of national culture' of the SirihaKse 
had been practically extinguished. The coii' 
stant warfare that liad to be maintained lui 
centurie.’i agaiin..t tin ruth[es^ funigiiLr-. had 
forced the people of tlic country to give 
up the eultiNation of arts and scieinas 
and, instead, to grasp the Weajjoiis of war 
and recede to the comparative seeiirity of the 
mountain fastnesses. All studies had perforce 
to be neglected and utterly ne ;lected thc'y 
Were. The eonsi'quent religiour. and intel- 
lectual decline reduced the peopf to a state 
of comparative barbarism. Only a very few 
leaders of culture and learning prt'scrvvd 
here and there the embers of the past inUl- 
lectual greatness fanning in llu' vain atte mpt 
to produce the flame. A few Buddhist priests 
living far apart in various places possessed 
some knowledge of Pali, but, ignorant as they 
Were of any foreign tongue, they com Id hardly 
communicate with the world outride.* 

It was at this time that the British rule 
commenced in Ceylon. The Britishers who 
came out to rule in Ceylon t)0sses-ed such an 
exaggerated notion of their own superiority 


that they generally looked down upon native 
languages and literatures which in their 
opinion consisted of nothing but myths, fables 
and fanciful stories of a vanished greatness. 
So the nat^(r annals deserved no •attention 
whatever, *much less any laborious study. 
Owing to tiiis snug assumption no European 
thought it worth while paymg serioas atten* 
tion to the mass of literature that existed in 
the Island. Aojy attc mj^t on the part of a 
more scientific student wodld only meet 
with Si'orn and derisive contempt. In the 
midst of *all this i)rejudice and ignorance 
George: Tumour was a noble and solitary 
exam pi t‘. • 

In spile of these hardships and obstacles 
iMr. (korgi' Tumour, one of the early 
uific'ials of the Biitish Government in Ceylon, 
deliberately set about to stud* the Pali 
language ar.d make his inestimable researches 
ink) the ancient history of the Island. 
^The* difhculties he had to contend against 
were many. But the enthusiastic and per- 
severing student in .him overcame every 
obstacle until his labours were amply and 
more than adequately rewaPded. The fol- 
lowing extract from a biographical note 
added by Sir Emerson Tennent t5 his own 
*monumeutal work on Ceylon published in* 
1859, besuLs giving some important facts 
about Turnoyr’s life, Will enapble the reader 
to understand the nature of hardships that 
he had to overcome at the commencement 
CleorRO Tumour was the eldest son of the Hon. 
Geo%o Tumour, sou of tho first Earl of Winter- 
ton ; his mother being Emilio, nieco tft the Cardinal 
T)uc do Bossuet. He was born in Ceylon in 171)9, 
and having eduoaiod in England liuder the 

guardianship of the Right Hon. Sir Thomas Mait- 
land, then Governor of the island, he *entored the 
Civii Service in 181R, ui which ho rose to the highest 
rank. He was (ystinguiabed equally by his abilities 
and his modestPdisplay of them. Interpreting in its 
largest sttuse the duty enjoined on him, as a public 
ofiicor, of acquiring a knovviledgo of the native lan- 
guages, he extended uis studies from the vernaoular 
and ^fritten Singhalese to Pali, the great root and 
original of both known only to the Buddhist priest- 
hood and imperfectly and even rarely amongst them. 
Mo dictionaries then existed to assist in defining the 
meaning of Pali terms which no teacher could bs 
found capable of •rendering into English, so that 
Mr. Tumour was entirely dependent on his knowledge 
of Sinhalese as a medium for translating them. To 
an ordinary mind such obstructions would have proved 
insurmountable, aggravated U 19 were by die^ 
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oouragements arising from the assumed barrenness of 
the field, and the absence of all sympathy with his 
purauite, on the part of those around him, who 
reserved their applause and encouragement till 
■uocess had rendered him indifferent to either. 

The services rendered by Tiirno^ir to Orien- 
tal! earning were unparalled in his day. As 
soon as^he could adequately understand the 
Pali language he commenced the translation 
of the Mahawamsa, the Island Chronicle of 
Ceylon, written in verses and' in a stylr some- 
what obscure but stately. He was at the 
time in charge of the district cf Sabara- 
gamiiwa and staying at Ratnapura, the 
histone town near Adam’s Pcali. The 
inquisitive student that he was, he was 
always in touch with Buddhist priests who 
were the only persons considered to be 
learned inr^ali. It was with the ungrudging 
and kindly assistance of the Buddhist priests 
that Tumour was gnabled to attain his 
ambition of acquiring a working knowledge 
of Pali. And whilst at Ratnapura he was 
also fortunate enwgh to come by a copy of 
the old commentary oh the text, , through the 
help of a friendly Buddhist priest. lie 
translated the first thirty-eight chapters of 
the Mah.'^wamsa covering tlic period from 
543 B. C- to 304 A. C. and published at 
Colombo in ^ 1837. The appearance of tins 
volume was an epoch-making event. It was 
a great surprise to the Oriental scholars in 
Europe, who hailed it with infinite joy and 
pleasure. It proved to be the light towards 
which they were groping. The masj of 
facts and ' accurate information that the 
Mahawamsa contained was so important that 
even an age of blind faith in its own superior 
wisdom c dared not assail its authenticity. 
But to dispel all doubts Tumour, immediately 
after the appearance of his English trans- 
lation, issued a reprint of the original Pali 
Mahawamsa in Roman ■ characters. The 
Mahawamsa contains so much of information 
about the early history of India, that 
Tumour’s translation turned out to be of 
great value in reconstrilcting Indian history. 
It created a revolution among the learned 
circles in so far as it affected the opinion 
Hitherto accepted about the early history of 

jndia. 


Its publication led to very happy results in 
another direction too. Prinsep Was at the 
time engaged in deciphering the inscriptions 
of Asoka, without the; least knowdedge of 
their authorship. Between the two, Pnnsep 
and Tumour, there followed a series of 
correspondence with,.the result that Piyadasi 
of the inscriptions was identified with the 
Buddhist Emperor Asoka of the Mahawamsa. 
\Ve can now hardly rcali;^e what this 
discovery meant at that time. It was a great 
triumph to the patient scholarship of 
Tumour and of his Iricnd Prinsep. 

With the help of Ujth Pali and Sinhalese 
books Tumour also compiled “ An Epitome 
of the History of Ceylon,” fixing the dates of 
different reigns and principal events with 
such accuracy tliat after well-nigli a century 
of flash study and research, his scheme of 
dates holds good with hardly any material 
alterations. He also contributed in the mean- 
time many able articles on Buddliist History, 
Indian Chronology and on other Oriental 
subjects to the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society. Some of his notes on Indian 
inscriptions were equally valuable and found 
always to be illuminating. It is said that 
Tumour had also entertained the idea of 
translating the whole Buddhist canon into 
English from the original Pah text, but 
unfortunately his premature death, which 
occurred in 1843 Naples, put a stop to all 
his plans. 

The scholars who were at that time enga- 
ged in investigating the Budddist records of 
Tibet and Nepal found helpful clues in the 
Mahawamsa in unravelling many obscure 
points. 

Tumour, after a long spell of trying duties 
in Ceylon, conscientiously carried out in his 
case, found his health fast declining and 
returned to Europe in 1842, the year 
before his death. The fact that he had 
imposed upon himself the severe task of 
studying Pali and Sinhalese in addition to 
his arduous duties as an official rnight possibly 
have told on his health. Although he died 
early, he had already achieved much and had 
created a world- wida reputation as an 
eminent Orientalist, 



A VISION OF VEDIC INDIA 

BY Mr. P. K. ANANT NARAYAN, m.a., l.t. 


mind goes back five thousand years to a 
I time that heralds a new dawn of enlight- 
enment in the world’s history. The land of 
the seven rivers (Sapta S^ndliu) lits exteiidjd 
before us. bounded by J:he eten . 41 y snow- 
crowned radiant ILimal.aya .‘ind Lis ‘ hesiven- 
kissir.g’ oH-spring, the pictui‘f)squ‘> mounttui 
valley of Kashmere and the aiid san lv wastes of 
Eajasthan, and fertilized by the life-giving 
waters of the mighty Sindhu and tributary 
streams, this veritable paradise on e.rtb is emi- 
nently fitted to bo tlie cradle of the infant Arj;aii 
civilization. * 

Vast primeval forests enfolding gigrntic trees 
and iuxuriaftt vegetation, impenotiitbly dense and • 
dark,*whose sombre^ solitudes are disturbed only 
by the wandeiing wind, the warbli.ig bird or 
bellowing bea^^t, lie stretched in ut.unding suc- 
cession. The virgin soil, rich and fertile, yet 
‘ unworn by the plough’, awaits the t inch of the 
industrious [ilough aharo and hardy tiller, to break 
forth into fruitfulness and abundance in the 
balmy and invigorating climate. Hero and the», 
large smiling fields glittering with goideff corn 
and wheat least the eyes. Siiiall towns and 
flourishing vill tges, composed of no irnjiosing 
structures but small neat homestead-’, crude in 
build but*comfortablo, are already scattered over 
the spicious plains jind on the h.mks of tbo 
friendly rivers. An atmosphere ol peace and 
plenty pervades the country. 

Fair and noble are the Ary as who inhabit 

the land. iVo weaklings are tliey, but a 

strong and hardy, virile and manly rice. Diiv- 
en by stress of tconomic circumstances and 
partly impelled by a restless spirit of adven- 
ture, these enterprising people have mig- 
rated fiom the primitive upland.^^ of Central 

Asia in quest of a more c ingoni d homeland. 
Many have settled down to peaceful habits and 
pursuits of life, but the more d.ishing spirits 

among them are gradually pushiijg foiward to 
conquer "^and colonize fresh territoiies and more 
inviting dominions. 

Theirs is no light task, no child’s play, A 
double conquest lis before them, over yild and 
fierce savages, and wilder and fiercer N itiire. 
The aboriginal tribes (O.isyus), bmbaroii.s and 
warlike children of the soil, have to bo subjugated 
and brought to obey and serve their new ma-sters. 
The violent and untamed forces and powers of 
Kature to be subdued and overcome so as to 


minister to the wants and needs of man. Armed 
with th& bow and arrow, the sword and axe and 
other martial weapons, the light ‘haire^,^ bright- 
oyod, white-|^obed and valiant Aryans go out to 
figlit with and triumph over the sav.Mgo man, the 
ravenous beast and turbulent nature. 

They are the pioneers and torch- beardrs “of a 
new and enlightened civiliz ition that they have 
attained in their^ fnimitive home beyond the 
sublime Tiirnalayas. Endovved by nature with 
high intellectual (.M^iacitios and refined moral 
feelings, thf»y evince gre.at powers of courage, 
enduiance, rcsoiii cofulucss and a spirit of union, 
that are essential for»beroes who have to^build 
up a new .‘Social life and order in Aryavnrta. A" 
simple and austoie life, eschewing all vain luxury 
and indulgence, is their ideal. With a deep 
religious souse interwoven into the ve^ texture of 
* their being, their life exhibits the essential 
features of a high social add moral culture 
wel I,- harmoniz id with material pFOsperity. It is 
an si^o of tremendous creative energy and 
nctivitv, surging with a keen ardour of invention 
and di-covery, and un8(^p4iisticated by any 
illusory ideis of variety or etleminate day- 
dre.iming. They have f.iithfiill^ and jealously 
treasured up the traditions of their ancestral 
inheritance fi om their parent stock, and^ze ilously 
sot about in their new home to evolve higher and 
Tnoro developed forms of religion, philosophy, 
and the arts and modes of social life.* 

II 

•The Vedas rellect, as in a crystal mirror, their 
life as it was lived in that remote age — the 
socia^orgnniz ition, a free rt’>d natural constitution 
of the dillbrcnt units i-.. ... ntod by^ .an active 
common and commun:.! ! cl ling. A marked 
linei»of cleavage runs bulnn.ii tl n Aryans and the 
non- Aryans liased on fac'ors ol race and colour 
(Varna). Tlicy are intm r. i ' jealouj? of fiiaintain- 
ing um-ulliod tbe^ purity ct cheir noble blood and 
racial characteristics There are among them 
different Classes .like the in iests, the warriors, the 
artisans, the rneichsmts etc., following different 
occupations in life ; but caste, as a ctystallized 
institution erecting permanent barriei^, baa not 
yet come into existence. There is perfect 
equality among all the ijien of the race or tribe ; 
professions are not hereditary, each member 
btting quite free to choose bis own cilling in life, 
according to his natural bent and inclinatiox^. 
The whole social organism iB bound and pervaded 
by a free and uuitying spirit of brotherhood, 
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The same happy and fraternal feeling animatf s 
their domestic life organized on a patriarchul 
basis. Their most lovable social trait is the benti- 
meut of reverence for family ties and duties and 
obligation!. Woman occupies an honourable and 
exalted position in the homo as nidther or wrfc*, 
being the free and equal partner and boljiTiiate’of 
man.^ l/i entering into the most sacred bond of 
marriage, she has the free choice and her wishes 
prsvail. “Gentle of mind, bright of countenance, 
* bearing heroe?,, honouring the god-^, dispensing 
joy,” she ‘ rules and governs’ the household. To 
her is chiefly entrusted the sacred dut^y of c Hiring 
hospitality to guests and bestowing cliirity on the 
poor and the rieudy. • 

Thh Vedic Aryans have** aid lieved considerable 
progress in the arts and activities of civilizi d 
living. With the aw.^kening of the crirnson- 
robed and smiling daw’ii (Ushas), from the small 
towns or •Tortifled villages, the shepherds and 
peasants go out ..to tluirt fioMs and pistuies 
driving before thorn their large llo(^’cs of sheep 
and herds of cattle that furnish them^ tvith 
nourishing milk and warm clothing. Groat skill 
and mastery have they attained in various arts 
and crafts, in the handling of numerous weapons 
and implements of domestic or professional use, 
and in working such metals as brass and iron. 
They toil and labour hard on the soil, and Nature, 
ever grudging in her gifts to the lazy, generously 
rewards them with her bounteous stores of grain 
and corn fropi hor bosom. 

The nomadic instinct has almost died out ; 
and in their se*ttled rural life they jir.p governed 
by tribal chieftains or kings generally chosen by 
the people themselves. The ruler, advised and 
guided by the venerable elders and with the help 
of the warlike elements among them, maintains 
order within, defends them from foes without, 
and goveVns the people with, their consent .and 
for their common woltare. The same patriarch.al 
Reeling jfrevails in their domestic life also. The 
"'father is the head and ruler of the family, the 
protector and supporter, whoso authority is cheer- 
fully recognized and to whom willing*.obedience 
and loving reverence are rendered by the other 
members. The unifying forces of communal and 
domestic bonds weld them firmly together enab- 
ling them to maintain their supremacy in their 
newly conquered land, 

III ^ 


The most dominant trait in the character of 
tbe'-ir^ic Aryans is their prbfound and pervasive 
I eense, The/ are an eminently religious 


people, Religion is with them an intense and 
living realit}", which has not yet been sublimated 
into drpamy speculation or “ lost its way into the 
dreary dc.si rt sand of dead habit.” This deep 
religitus fteling foitifies them with a, moial 
roun»go to live good and noble lives and to face 
death holilly without any morbid frjir ns join the 
names of departed ancestors (Pithris) who 

are ‘ feasting with the gods’ in the world of the 
spirit-god Vaoirt. Jt is the bedrock on which 
the fabric of their life and civilization is broad- 
based. 

The Kishis are the inspired bards and sages, 
the leaders of ifljgiuus thought and life, who 
felt ntost deeply tlio iriluence of Nature and 
gave expression to thb.se vibrjint ideas in scul- 
stiiiing words of ethereal medody. Their 
.prayers and invocatioi s, and hymne of worship 
and adoration, embod;, ing the etei rial truths of 
divine wisdom as levealed to the spiritual seers 
and prophets in beatific vision and meditation, 
and couched m the sweet words of the polished 
^amskiit, form the sacred loro of the Vedas. 
They aro the i>r-.]pctijal fountains whose holy 
waters sliall evtr quench the .^piiitiial thirst and 
gratify the souls striving for divine realiz- 
ation.'* 

Nature- worship is their creed. The mysterious 
force.s and plioiiomcna of nature, beniiicent or 
maleficonr, exeicising such potent ir.lluence on 
their lilo and destiiiv, luive to be propitiated to 
cjntributo to their wolf.'iio. Those natural 
powers are conceived of as concroto personalities 
uniiiiiited by intelJigent wills and invested with 
divine attributes. Thus the powers are deified 
US beitigs and the names aro porsoidlied into 
gods (Devjii ) gesverning tho universe fiom their 
sacred abode on the Himalayas, wdiich bccomee 
‘ woven into the deepest spiritu.il life of the 
people ’ 

The true V^tdic pantheon constitutes a trinity 
of deities, Surya, Jndia and Agni, embracing the 
sky, tlie air and the earth, and represented by 
the most sacred .symbol Oiii (ADM). Tho 
Sun- God, “ with flaming locks, clear-sighted god 
of day,’’ the source of all life and heat and 
light, is adored as tho friend (Mitra) who 
fertilizes the lands, enriches the "pastures and 
fructifies the crop.s. Indra or Varuna is the 
Rain- God under whose control 

The pent-up waters, 

Released from long imprisonment, decend 
In torrents to tho earth, and swollen rivers, 
Foaming and rolling tp their ocean homo, 
Proclaim the triumph of the Thundereri 
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• And the Fire-God Agni, “ the protector, father 
of the saciifice,” is worshipped *00 the altar of 
every ‘household as their ftiecid and father who 
“ ascends, as a messenger, conveying to the sky 
their hymns and oft«rings.” The tliree gods, 
each exercising sovereignty over one sphere of 
creation, are sometimes addressed as separate 
beings with distinct functions and stjmetimea as 
manifestations of the Supreme One, But behind 
and beyond the conception of many gods is 
fore-shadowed the idea of the world anirimted by 
a universal all-pervading spiiit. Sa}s the hymn 
of creation in the Uig Veda : 

In the beginning there was noithdr nought nor- 

aught ; 

Then there was neither sk^ nor atmosphere above. 

0 Mr * * 

Then was there neither death nor immortality ; 

Then was .there neither day, nor nor light,. 

nor darknoHs, 

Only the Ejcisteni^ One breathed ( ahnly, seJf- 

cnntained. 

Nought else but Tie there wai — nought else ahove. 

beyond. 

Tlie modes of worshipping the go-N’ aro simplo 
and direct. No inagnifi'*ent tenipb*-, no sculp 
tiu'ed im-igefs, no [Mibltc; woiship are r.tiere. The 
family altar with t he sacred ti 1 e i'^ Itn* place ^f 
leligi )us moditiitjon r.nd p‘’a\ej’ Nj ehitiorato 


rituals or complicated ceremorials are performed. 
The holy gods are praised ; simple gifts such as 
dowers and rice and ghee are offered to them as 
an expression of gratitude for the blessings 
received from those celestial beings ; aifd«they are 
inuroked at •family meals, festivities and other 
.auspicious occasions. 

The spirit of leading a dedicated lif^ finds its 
crowning glory in their sacrificial rite (Y^ajna). 
That is the highest spiritual symbol of the Vedio 
culture. SacnfifWH are peuforrn^d to the gods as 
n thanksgiving service or for supplicating bles- 
sings from them such as increase of wealth or 
oll’^pring, or tho prosperity of their crops and 
• cattle .In the midst of a large concourse of 
people assembled arodnd the sacrificial altar^ 
the ciimj-on fl imes of the sasred fire (Homk) 
soaring up in t*lie air, fed by the devotional obla- 
tions of boiled rice .and clarified butter and the 
. aromatic and exhilarating juice of thi^^ mountain- 
growing Soma plant’, to tha accompaniment of 
solemn chanting of Vedic hymns by saintly 
piitfsts (llobar), the austere and sanctified cere- 
monial IS intended to of)er subtle and quint- 
cssenti.il fool to the heavenlj^ gods and ptlhrit^ 
arid to foster the groAvlh of true faith and 
spiritual 'isjiipatioa in man. 


IMPERIAL PREFERENCE 


In tho last two issues we gave a symposiiiui of the views of representative men on thd rel.ativo 
m'uits of Free Trade and P/otection for India. Another important subject that 
engage d the attention of the Fiscal Cortimission was Iinpifl ial ’Preference by which the com- 
ponent pirts of the British Empire might regulate their tariffs to their mutual advantage, 
Tho recent w.ir gave a stimulus to Imperial patriotism and theio ai ose a wide desire among 
tho members of the BriMsh Co.ilrder^cy to sh'rc th^ h#m fi’s of tinor c unmerce .and industries 
more exclusively among thcins. Ivc- ami only .* eCA/tidaiil j w.th the re^t of tho world This 
sort of volu.itaiy associ.itiiui is indeed ad vMntageoii^^, but ii ' schemo of Imperial Preference will 
long worl: without due eonsidci »fion of its fitricss jAid suit ibility * to tho varying conditions, 
Tho primary considoration foi- India should be her own advantage, and no sentimental .con- 
sideration should be allowed ti» j* op irdiso her interests Opinion i:A iaii ly iinaniiAons that 
commercially Irnporial l^oforertro would bo harmful to Indian inliorests, however desirable it 
might bo for the rest of the Tho ovideT.eo herein ^‘olh^cfed shows that, sentiment apart, 

tiiere is »'othing to iTcornenend .t for India which only .stands to* lo>j^ undeisony sucdi scheme. 


PROF. stanle:y jevoxs 

The quosfion of imperial prvUronco holoni/s 
moie to the sphere of p »litics tlian ecynoinu s ; 
and it may be than anv small lo^s o»’ giin which 
might accrue to India in the occ oomic sense 
therefrom would be more than countorhalanced 
by political gain or lo.-,s. As is well known the 
principle commodities of India’s foreign trade arc 
such that the economic benefits of Imperial 


Ihcfr^enc^ to India or to Englind or other part 
the E-npire hv India adopting that policy 
would not he coT,sid( r.i hie. So far as India is 
concerned tho hern (1 ofc’any reciprocal preference 
agreement rnigrit*ho inoio than ofiVet by losses 
ciused by heivier burden placed on foreign trade 
with non-British countries. It is obvious th&t 
a.s revenue must alwa},^^ean iiqportaiit consi- 
deration, in framing the customs tarifi’, the desire 
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to give preference to goods of British origin 
might involve an unduly heavy burden on goods 
of non- British origin. 

General oonsiderations of economic geography 
do not support the view thot ImporiaJ Piefeience 
would be sound from the point of view of ecor^o- 
mic welfare N i fiber is it clear that, if India is 
to CO itii^^u".® in /any material manner to the 
welFm'b of Great Britain it should do so by the 
indirect method of giving a special stimulus 
^to British industries. I do not think that any 
good o<ise can bd mat^e out for India including 
Impel ial Pjeferenoe in her tarifl' proposals in the 
near future. The question would tak6 a different 
asp'^ot if at some future time through th^ medium 
of the Imperial Conferenot a general system 
iJf Imperial Preference amongst all parts of the 
British Empire were to be elabor.itod. It might 
very likely be desirable politically that India 
should enter; ^such a scheme ; but th.at is not the 
present issue. 

PROF. S. C. SPIAHANI, M. L. a. 

I am on the ground of sentiment favuural^le to 
th 1 idea of Imperial Preference. But T do not 
think that India wo\\ld be justified in risking any 
appreciable economic loss' for the S'ike of Imperial 
Preference, India must consult hor*|Liock6t first. 
She is the poorer mombor of the Empire. And, 
what is worse, the pol cy of some of the other 
parts of the E npire towards lier has squeezed 
much of the requisite sentiment out of her heart. < 
She has by same of them been exploiteil, despised, 
insulted, and even kicked out of their lands. But 
were even the attitude and conduct of the other 
parts of the Empire hotter, India would not bd 
justified in view of her po^ erty, in endangering 
her economic intorosts. P. will in the exi'jiing 
circumst.inccs be, in my ' pinior, cruel to make to 
India any prop^-'d of Imperial Piefereiice. 

I would not in the existieg circumS'aneos 
differentiate between the policy to be adopted to- 
wards the' United Kingdom and towards other 
parts of the Empire. 

I do anticipate a material loss to India from a 
system of Imperial Pi eference. ,1 ndia’.s" c >.vt of 
living would increa.^e. It is tiuo that protection 
too would tend to raise the cost of liviru; f hut 
th^n India^would have a cornpensatt'ry gain in tbs 
development of her industries ; whereas under 
Ijpperial Preference this gi^in would accruo to tl»e 
other parts of the Empire. Unjer protection if 
Indians suffer as consumers the}' gain ns producers, 
bq^b under Imperial Preference Indian consumers 
suffer while producers ip other parts of the Empire 
gain. 


MR. GULABCHAND DEVCHAND. 

1 believe that the scheme of Imperial 
Preference for this country is economically suici* 
dal and politically unwise. On pure economic 
grounds India has nothing to gain but all to lose 
by such a scheme. 

It is certain that the adoption of a scheme of 
Imperial Pj^ferencm wUl lead to the diversion of 
Indian export and import tnide into British 
hands, which will lead to a rise in the prices of 
imports and decrease in the pricfs of exports. It 
will affect India’s trade balimre adversely and 
postpone her induct rial del'll lope ment for ever. 

The Government of this country stood 
always exposed to the charge that the best econo* 
mic interests of thi-^ cou'ntry were suhoi'dinated to 
those of Great Biibain and that the political power 
was used by thn riilcis for economic doininatron, 
and hence the cry for full fi cal freedom. If the 
Reforms are to purchase Protection at a pr.'ce of 
Imperial Preferoricc, it will be difficult to rehabili- 
tate the forfeited copflrlonce that England’s con- 
nection Vv'ith India i.v .selfless. 

To sum up, India has nothing to gain but 
.all to lose in a .‘^pherne of Imperial Preference. 
Or*’ economic grounds, it is n worse policy than 
the present one. She rcquiies protection for her 
infant industries, honco she c.innot afford to give 
pii'ererence to the Krtipire In her economic 
interest, she must ^oll her produce in the dearest 
m*»rket, hence .shf' cannot yive pinifcrer.ce in her 
exports. As a matter of political expediency — she 
has not a Dojuin^on Status — she cannot wisely 
enter into such a t-cliouie, us the economic loss will 
ho incalculable. So, economically a scheme of 
Imperial Preference will be suicidal, financially 
disastrous, industrially unwise and politically 
inexpe hent. 

Mk. KMUSHAL T. SHAH 

Except as a me isiire of r< o-liing the imporCrlrce 
of India to some of th*^ liritish Self-governing 
colonies which do not aJmit the Indian’s right to 
a decent existence in their dominions no such 
discriniinatiuri need be made Ceslon, though 
teehric.illy a colony, will hive to he icgiirded for 
fi-cil pu> p'^.si s as !i pJii t of the Indian Empire, 
unle-s allows itself to he the basis of 

unf iLVour^hle trade operations against India. 

I -up rial prtderence can oply be adopted by 
Irnlia at the cost of f-eiinus economic loss to her- 
self and a highly probable, though entirely un- 
necossary, growth of unfavourable rivalry with 
such countries as Japan which are now amongst 
her best customers. 
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Prince Edward’s Speeches iii India & Ceylon 

• 

H. R. H. the Prince of Wales* historic tour in India was completed on March 17 when he 
left Karachi to Ceylon on his way to Japan From the date of bis landing in Bombay on 
the 17th Nov,, down to the date of his departure from .these shores, His Royal Highness 
has had a strenuous and exacting time of it visiting important cities in the Provinces and 
States and familiaring himself with men and affairs. As His Royal Highness aptly sSid in 
his first speech in Bombay, during these four* months lie wanted “ to appreciate at first 
hand all that India is and has done,** . . . . “ to grasp your dilliciil ties and to understand 
your aspirations.** By sojourning in India during those somewhat abnornflal days,*Tl^s 
Royal Highness has gathered rich ,and valuable experiences which, as he said in his 
farewell message, would enable him to “ view India, her Princes and people with an 
understanding eye.*’ Wo give in this issue the last instalment oT his speeches ii^ India and 
the complete text of his addresse.s in Ceylon during his four days’ stay in the island. 


SPEECH AT THE JAMMU BANQUET 
I H. R. H the Prince of Wales, spoaking at the 
Jammu State Banquet on^March 2, said ; ] 

[ thank Your Highness for the very kind 
terms in which you liave referred to me. I county 
myself fortunate to have had an opportunit}^ of 
visiting Your Highness’ territory as my father 
and grandfither have done before mo The large 
State of Kashmir, with its frontiers abutting on 
Afghanistan, CUiina and Tibet, occupies a position 
of primary importance in the En)piie. I will 
not dilate on the histTory of the relatiuns of this 
State to the British Crown as they are \^ell 
known to you aP. Suflice it to say thatrin the 
past the spirit of mutual respect and affection has 
linked Kashmir with the Crown The tradition 
of loyalty has burnt with undimmed lustre in >our 
territories. Ka'shiuir has ever proved worthy of the 
trust reposed in it and in Vour llighne.^s, the 
British Gover nment is fortunate in llio possession 
of tlio staunchest of friends who can he rfdied on to 
assist to the utmost in the event of an einorgoncv. 

Never have tliese qiiiliries been suhj ct m 1 to 
sterner test or more ti nimphantly displaved than 
in the Croat War, During that oi h-il the dt^vo- 
tiori of this State, as all who know \ our Highness 
would have c rnli lently pi^tdictcvl, w.js never 
acdCk» to falter or to waver. It would take a 
long time if T were to rerauint tfio gen(*roris 
assistance wh'ch wis poureil out in way 
of money and material. But there are one or 
two points which 1 must montinn. The Kashmir 
Irnperid Service Troops were iiiaintained at a 
strength of 60,000 men. Throughout the war 
they foughT; with marked distinction in Eist 
Africa and Palestine and won the highest tri- 
bute from Generals who had tlio good Tortune to 
lead them. I ho*j:)o to have the pleasure to-morrow 
of seeing these fine troops and of meeting many 
of those who won for Kashmir an undying halo of 
military renown, 
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In add it/on to this, Kashmir State with its 
Feudatory State of Poonch was conspicuous in 
supplying recruits serve in many fields* in the 
Indian Army. Over 31,000 of^ Your Highness’ 
subjects enlistor^ in our forces. 1 am glad to be 
to-night in that province of Your Highness* 
territories which is particularly collected with 
DjgiMs in order to .testify to their unquenchable 
mailiai spirit and their splendid achievements. 
The war history of Kashmir is ihdeed a record of 
whicTi Your Highness and your State may feel 
justly proud. • 

I must congratulate .Y^^ur Highness on the 
well- met ited • honours and distinctions which the 
King- Emperor has bestowed u^ion you. I am 
happy to have the privilege to-night of acknow- 
ledging in porsofl on behalf of the Kir^ Emperor 
.the great service of the Kashmir State and of 
thanking Your Highness and your •subjects for 
the signal loyalty which you ^displayed. I 
need not as.^ure Your Highn^s, that it has 
been a groat pleasuio to me to have Your High- 
ness’ heir, General Raj v Sir Uari Singh, who com- 
mands your State forces, attached to my staff dur- 
ing ^ny visit to India. It will remairj a permanent 
regret that the short time allotted to my tour pre- 
vejitcd me from visiti.ag the fair province of Kash- 
mir whoso bf)rdors and beauties are the envy of all 
lands. Much has been done by Your Higluiess to de- 
velop the resources cfl‘ your territortes and ensure 
the welfare pf* your people. 1 feel convinced 
that this Stito has before it the brightest of 
futures under* Yyur Highness* administration 
and J fervently hope that it may share in un- 
stinted measure in tlui progress and prosperity of 
the British Eaipire in years that come. I am 
sure it will cement ev(ui more firmly the tradition- 
al relations whiol^ exist between it and the para- 
mount power and I know that they will deepen 
the feelings of personal friendship which 1 have 
for Your Highness. • 
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SPEECH AT AURANGABAD SERAI 


[ On March 3 H. R. the Prince of Wales 
laid the foundation stone of the King George’s 
Royal Inriian Military School at ' Aurangabad 
Serai. In doing so, His Royal Higb*.iess said :] 

I have served in more than one theatre of war 
with Ind^ian soldiers and 1 am glad and proud to 
be anfong so many of my old colleagues here to- 
day. It is a great pleasure to me to bo able to 
visit this part of the Punjab, which is the centre 
of the area, standing second to none in the Empire 
in its contribution of fighting men during the 
war, while all classss in the districts in this neigh- 
bourhood answered the call. This is essentially a 
Mussalman recruiting area dnd you may take just 
pride in your sht^re of the total of 170,000 Mus- 
salman soldiers, who joined the colours from the 
Punjab. The Jhelum District, which stands 
first amongi the districts in this part of tlie 
Province, had, at tl^e end of the war, one man in 
nine of the total male population serving in the 
Army and under the voluntai;y system of terri- 
torial recruitment, by which they wore enlisted , 
in some villages movQ than .^)() per cent, of the 
made population ha(f j'oi.ned our forces. 

This splendid record needs no words of mine 
to embroider it,/ior need I embellish the tale of 
the gallant manner in which these men did their 
duty far f;:om their homelands in distant fields 
of war. The world knows that story already, 
and it will live. I am proud to think that 1 am 
to be more intimately associated with the Punjab 
and with you thtough the representative Punjabi 
regiment — the 92nd Punjabis — which is so closely 
connected with the Jhelum District and will, in 
future, be known as the Prince of Wales’ Regi- 
ment. We have sjioken of hesocs of armies of 
to-day and yesterday, but we must not forget 
to-morrow. The sons of our sojdiers must some 
day take their stand in the ranks of the armies 
of India... It is to their right hand that India 
looks to guard her in her hoed in future. The 
question of providing for the edu'jation of sol- 
diers of the future and the sons of scldiers of 
to-day, has been engaging tho<attention for some- 
time of my father, the King- Emperor, whose 
thoughts ape ever with his Indian troops. By 
his command, the monies of the King- Emperor’s 
Patriotic Fund are to bo devoted to the provision 
of school -houses and hostels for the sons of 
Indian soldiers, and these schools are to be known 
by his name. The teachers will be oflicers of the 
Indian Army. The education given will be of a 


sound general character, to fit a man to take .,a 
worthy place in civil or military career and to be 
a good citizen of the Empire. 

[t is my privilege to lay the foundation stone 
of one of these schools on this spot. I trust 
that I may, at the same time, communicate to the 
school, which will grow up here, those traditions 
of courage, loyalty and devotion which inspired 
my comrades in arms from the Western Punjab 
in the groat war. 


REPLY TO WELCOME IN PESHAWAR 


I Ilis Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
replying to the address* of welcome presented at 
Peshawar on March G, said : ] 

I am most gpiteful to you for the ^kind words 
*in which you have addressed me and to the 
people of this Province aild City whom you 
represent for the very warm welcome which 1 
have received on every side. It is now more 
than three months since I landed at the maritime 
gateway of India and that period has been filled 
with some of the most varied and interesticg 
experiences of my hfe. But 1 feel that those 
experiences woii^d have been incomplete without 
a visit to the gro-^t inland gateway of India, the 
home of the warlike Pathan and of the staunch 
chieftains who have, for so many years, shared 
with 1*8 the burden of pioteoting tJie border. J 
have seen only a small section of the Frontier, 
but it has been enough to impress mo most 
strongly with the interest of }our problems and 
with tho charm of your country and your people. 
During the Great W.ar f made the acquaintance 
of some of the brave soldiers who were in such 
numbers from tho Province to fight for the 
British Empire and f look forward to meeting 
some of these again when I visit the Ex Service 
men to-morrow. It is a great pleasure to me to 
learn of the progress which has been achieved of 
recent years in more peaceful spheres of 
education. I trust that peace on tho border may 
enable you in future to devote even more efiorts 
and energy in these directions. I wil.^ gladly 
convoy your moesago of loyalty and devotion to 
His imperial Majesty, tho King Emperor. His 
Majesty has always taken a special interest in 
this corner of the Empiie and will, I know, bo 
gratified to hear from me of your progress and 
welfare. 
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SPEECH AT RAWALPINDI 

I The Prince of Wales, replying to the Civil 
address at Rawalpindi on March 10, saM:] 

1 am very grateful to you for coming here to- 
day to offor me so warm a welcome on behalf of 
the inhabitants of Rawalpindi Division. 1 have 
heard with pride and admiration how the innate 
martial spirit and sense pf loyalty ^^s at once 
aroused in the people of this division of the 
Punjab at the <mobioak of the Great War, You 
have fully earned for your division the name of 
the lighting division of the fighting Province. 
You stood first among the divisions jn the Pii-gab 
in the number of men enlisted in the Army 
during the War. You stood first in the 
of men who served witli crfloiirs duiing the AVar. 
You were lirht in the number of casn ilLies, fithtin 
the nuinbcf of military decorations nnd fiist in* 
the donation of cash and gifts to thi^ War lunds 
From this division wont to Fi'auch c\itli the iiist 
contingent, the first Indian Volunteer at.d tlie 
first Indian holding (die Hiilish (Joinmih^i'm. 
Both wore montionod in the despatches de.ding 
with Indian Foicex. The first Indi^ni to win the 
Victoria (hoss came from your division. This 
recoid speaks ior itsoli and it is a very iwtl 
pleasure to meet you to day and oxpreFs the 
gratitude and appreciation of the Ernpiro for 
your splendid cti'ui'f.s and to si*o tho narru; of so 
many of my comrades in t]je groat NY .r. I will 
convey to IIis Imperial Alwjrsty the iMng Emper- 
or, your expressions of loyalty and di'votion. 1 
know that your niossago will be ticasured as 
coming from ia(«.s wlioscj brc.ve deeds form a 
chapter of honour in the annals of tlie Ein[)ire. 1 
wish the inhabitants of Kaw^alpindi divish'ii all 
prosperity in the year.-i to come. They may rest 
assured on my abiding interest in their welfare. 

XAPURTllAL.A BA^f^fliET 

[ In reply to the toast proposod by H., 11. tho 
M iharaj.i of Ivapuithfila at tjio State riinquot on 
M treh 12, iiis Ro}al Highness tne Prince of 
Wales said : | 

On this occasion 1 cannot lot it pass without 
thanking you for tho cordial manner in which yon 
have drunk my healtli and for the very kind 
expression, which Your Highness lias used about 
me. I can assure you that it is a great pleasure 
to mo to visit l\a[)urthala and to renew my 
acquaintance wiUi Your Highness and to moot the 
members of your family. 1 esteem it a privilege 
to bo able in person to congratulate Your High- 
ness and your State on your ready help in the 
great war. The Kapur thala Imperial Service 


Regiment served with distinction in East Africa 
for nearly four years. During this period its 
strengtl) was raised to 1,000 men, and everything 
that could be done was done to keep it in a state 
of efficiency.* After the conclusion of* its work 
in fCist Afrifia, it again saw service in Siestan, 
Mesopotamia and Afghanistan. Your Highness’ 
third son, Maharaja Kumar Amarjit Singh S^aheb, 
set a good example by serving with the Indian 
Contingent for more than a year. Your High- 
ness and Your Highness’ State di^ their utmost to 
help us to victory i know that Your Highness 
has ever kepj and will keep tho simple but glori- 
us motto of your House before your eyes and that 

• service to*l\ing uiid country will be your inspira- 
tion and the mainspring of all action ih the 
lOipurthahi State. I thank Your Highness very 
warmly for all your kindness and hospitality 
during iny all too brief visit to your State. 

• DERRA DUN CADE! COLtEGE 

I H. R n. the Prince of Wales, in opening 
the^Prince of Wales’ liniian Military College at 
Dehra Dun on Mfrfch, 1 il, said : ] 

• AS Your Excellency said, the services of tho 
Forces of India in the grettl; War has won for the 
rising generation of Indians a right to hold the 
King’s Commission, and the path to the highest 
ranks in the Indian Army is nov^ open to India’s 
young men. Ki^ver Jins a fairer or more honour- 
able field boon displayed before them and 1 look 
Vith confidence to 3 'ourig India to pcove worthy 
of the great opportunities w^on foi« them by the 
soldiers of an older India in tho ^liour of supreme 
ti ial. Frbai m’y own experience L may pay that 
it is tho first few iilows on tho anvil of life that 
give human w^eapon, th(i sot and temper which 
carries it through life’s battles. It is Ifie pride 
of English public schools that they have supplied 
the early training of cliose British OlHcers who, 
witfli the aid of tlKj gallant body of Indian Officers, 
have for }oars led and guided the fightir^ men of 
India to victti*/ on ii^\ny fields. It is in order to 
give you tlie same opportunities and advantage 
that this Coflego has been established. Young 
men of India, who wi-li to later to Sandhurst, 
who aspire to hold tlie King’s Commission, who 
lecoi^e their early training here, i trust that those 
Who are responsible for the administration of 
this College will keep before them not only the 
great ideals of tlie public schools of England but 
will also further aftd maintain the fine old Indian 
spirit of mutual reverence which bound together 
the Guru and Lis Chela. To those who aspire to 
the honour of a King’s QoiiimissioD, I say, work. 
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hard, play hard, live upright and honest lives, 
maintain untarnished the great martial tradi- 
tions of India’s fighting men, keep unsullied the 
chivalry and honour which has been handed down 
to you tl heritage by the Indian Princes and 
warriors of old, by the Indian Officers'bf the pakt 
and by the British Officers who have trained the 
Indian sqldiers in » peace and led them in war. 
I shall always follow Avith interest the fortunes 
of a College which is to bear my name. 1 hope 
that its future re^iord fvill make ftie proud of it. 

MILITARY SCHOOL AT SENAWAK 


[ II. R. H. the IViiico of W ales, pi’esonting 
Coloui^ to the Royal Military School, Sonawar 
on March J 3 , said: | 

1 should feel proud to belong to the College 
which was founded by the brave Sir Homy haw- 
ronce, which^A'ae built and started by th.e gallant 
Major Hudson and to which vuy father gave the 
name of Royal in recognition of the services of 
its old boys during tho Great W ar. To thoebbys 
belonging to this College 1 need not explain the 
meaning of Colours. *, All soldiers’ sons take pride 
in Colours such as their hxthors have seivcd under. 
Your old Colours will now hang in *>onr chapel 
to remind you Sjf the record of 30111 ohl boys. 
Your new Colour.s 1 entrust to your keeping. 
Cover theifi' with glory and honour. 

May they be an inspiration to you to servo your ' 
King and Cpuntry us faithfull) us John and 
Henry JjaAvrence did in tlie hour of liceil. 

REPLY TO KARACHI MUNJOI PALITY " 


1 His Royal Highness tlic Pmue ol WVlcs, 
replying to iho address of tho Karachi Munici- 
pality on March 1 7 , said .J 

GentleiAeri — I thank 30U for tho warm wtjl- 
come which you ha\e extei ded to me and for 
your good‘ wisl^es. I am glad that 1 am able to 
pay a visit to Karachi before I leaye India. My 
father and niotber will be intoiested to hear from 
me of the great progress and ef:p.insi6n which 
has taken place in this city aiifi port since thoir 
visit years ago. It is a special pleasure to iho to 
see your city because of the prominent part which 
it played in the War and its close a.ssociation with 
the fine woik of India’s fighting forces. I entered 
India by ono of its oldest gateway s. J t is fitting 
that 1 should leave it by one of its most modern, 
fof the rapid growth of your city and population, 
your ever expanding export trade and your grow- 


ing importance as a focus of communioatioi^s, are 
the direct result of one of the most striking 
aehievemehts of British rule in India, Your 
expansion is the outcome of the triumph of 
engineering and colonizing skill which trans- 
formed millions of acres of desert into the gran- 
ary of India, which added in no small meatme to 
the world ’sdctock of food- grain and clothing and 
peopled a waste place with a happy and pn* per- 
ous peasantry. 

1 road in this the symbol of good which united 
efibrt can secure in India and in your rapid 
growth, 1 find good augury for that high posi- 
tion which India may fill in the commercial world 
of the future. ^ our civic duties are onerous and 
imjiutant. Increased work and respoijsibility 
will be your lot as rural prosperity increases in 
feind, Punjab 'arid Rajputanr. I kn'ow that, in 
the task which lies before you the welfare of the 
people of this city will be }our first care. My 
visit to Karachi has boon one of no common 
interest for me, (Jentloinen, I thank 3011 again 
for your kind words. May Karachi prosper. 

lULUClII WAR memorial 


I Lnveiling tiio Baluchi War Memorial at Kara- 
chi on March 17 , the Prince of Wales said :| 

I deem it a great privilege to unveil this mem- 
orial to over one thousand ollicers and men of 
the Baluchi group of Indian Infantry who laid 
down their llve^ fui’ thcii King and country in 
trie Great War. Three ot these ix^gimeiits are 
(doscly conneettid with my family' by specialities. 
Whether duty called tlioin in J^'rance, Egypt, 
Palestine, East Aliica, PersiM, AVu/.iristan or on 
the Afghan I'Tontier, tho men of all these units, 
one and all, fought with chai'acteristic courage 
and upheld tho glorious traditions of their regi- 
ments and of the Indian Army to which they 
belong. Among the many distinctions won by 
officers and men 1 may mention the two A^ictoria 
Crosse.s which were wen by the l‘J 9 tlr Baluchis 
and treasured with pride. This memorial has 
been erected by tho men of the regiments^ to the 
honour, and in mornoiy of, their own brave com- 
rades. There can be no more fitting miQmorial for 
soldiers. In unveiling it, I trust that it may long 
keep their name, their sacrifice and their brave 
deeds before the future generations. May it 
inspire those that come after to work for their 
King and country in that spirit of loyalty and 
devotion which has always animated the Baluctii 
Infantry Regiments. 
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FAREWELL TO INDIA 

I The following telegram wns sent by H. R. Tl. 
the Prince of Wales to H. E. the Viceroy, dated 
17th March, 1922:] . . , 

I bid farewell to India to day with feelings ot 
the deepest regret. 1 praise the hand of friend- 
ship which India has extended to ninaind shall 




ever treasure the tnoniorios of iiiy vi.-it in tiituro 
years, P»y God’s help 1 may now hope to view 
India, her Princes and poojde with an under- 
standing e}e My gathered knowkdge will, I 
trust, asaibt me to read her needs aiigiit and will 
enable me to a[)pr‘Oi\ch her pioh!e:ii.s with sym- 
patliy, appreciate her dilHculties and appraise hei 
achievements. It has been a wontleil'ul exper* 
ience for me to see the IVovinces and Sfcateo of 
India and to watch the machinery o!’ the (doverii' 
merit with interest, 1 have noted sip,Mis of expan- 
sion and development on every side. It has 
been a great privilege to thank the J Vinces 
and people of Jndia for tlieir etlbits aVd sacri 
ficee on behalf * of the Empire in the (be‘»t 
War and to •renew niy acquaintance with her 
gallant fighting forces. Finally my warm- 
est ^ thanks are due to your EzcolleTicy, 
to the officials of your Government and to the 


Princes and peoples of Jndia by whoso coidial 
UBsistaiico J have l.eeii helped at every stage of 
my jounney to secure my cherished ambition. 1 
•undertook this journey to see and kj;iow India 
and to bo ^nown by her. i’^our Excellency's 
welcome at the outset and the encouragement 
which 1 have constantly received on all bands 
since landing in India hus given* mo heart itor my 
task. I have reccive<l continuous proofs of devo- 
tion to the throne and peison of the I'^ing- 
Einperor and on my return V) England it will be 
aiy privilege to convey thoto assurances of loyalty 
to Ills liMpoiial Majesty. I trust that my 
sojourn in this countiy may have lielped to add 
.some grains t<) that gre.vt store of mutual^ trust 
and regard and of desire to help each other which 
must ever form, the found.ition* of India’s well- 
being. On my pai t, 1 will only say that if the 
memories which 1 leave behind in India are half 
as prt cions as those J take away, ^may indeed 
feel that my vi.^it has brougliPus closer together. 
Tii;U India ina)’ progicss .and })rosp('r is rny earn- 
est pfayer. 1 hopb it ma 3 ' be my good fortune to 
•see India in the }oais to corn^. — EnwAiii), P, 


THE PRINCE IN CEYLON. 

REPLY T(» CEYLON LEG JSLAI’ U RE 

» ^ ^ 

I liis Jloval llighnesH the Piiiice of Wales 
landed at (Jolornbo on Maich ?] . The Ceylon 
Eegisl.itive Council pi evented an address of 
welcome, to which the Pi inco replied : J 

Gentlemen, 1 thank you most sincerely for Iho 
wc/i(B> in which }ou, ab the icpioi-cnUvtives of the 
peojde of tlii.s Island, have welcomed me on tho 
oeemsion of my ^r.st visit to (Vylon. *¥011 havo 
lemindcd me that 1 am ot the third gq^icration of 
my family' to vi.^it theiic .slides, and 1 regard it as 
a gi eat privilege to* li-we an opportunity of 
renewing thevi ties, winch personal association 
and knowledge go tar to strengthen, and to be 
able to convey to AJis Mftjesty the King your 
assurances of Icqal attnckinont to his Throne and 
Person. It i.s a matter- of regiot to n^e that my 
visit to Ce}lon is of comparatively brief duration, 
but 1 fuel sure that tlio^syrnpathy and experience 
which I hofie tu gain during iiiy short stay 
amongst you will enabio me, in the years to come, 
to take a very special interest in} our progress 
and development a»Hl to ^watch the labours of 
your Government with ifh abiding* optimism. I 
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gratefully ‘ apprGcte,te your good wishes for the 
remainder of my tour to the Far Eist, and would 
•ask you to express to the people of Ceylon my 
heartfelt 4fsite for their future prosperity and 
well-bein§. ^ 

COLOMBO MCNriClPAL ADDKESS 

• • • 

[On March, 21, the Municipal Council of 
Colombo presented an address of welcome to 
H R. H, the Pn'inca* of Wales to which Ilis 
Royal Highness replied as follows : J 

Gentlemen, J am very grateful to yc^u for the 
welcome that you have extended to me on behalf 
of the^ Municipal Council i^nd the citizens of 
Colombo, and deeply appreciate your good wishes 
and the declaratiofi of loyalty to which you have 
given expression. Tt is fitting that, on |iaying 
my first visit, to Ceylon, 1 should land at the 
capital and principal sen port of the island, where 
my grandfather, King Fiward, came as long ago 
as 1875 and laid .the Oirt stone of that great 
breakwater, which, completed nine years lateiYhaa 
contributed in no small measure to the present « 
day prosperity and importance of Colombo as a 
leading port of call in *tho Exst and one of the 
finest artificial harbours in the worlcl, Colombo 
has for long been*^intimately connected with the 
Royal Kav^, and 1 would take t, his opportunity 
of expressing to you iny appreciation of the 
manner in w.hich Colombo, in accordance with its ’ 
traditions of gvmerous hospitality, entertained the 
officers and ship’e^ company of llis Majesty’s Ship 
“ Renown ” during her recent .^t^y ^ in these 
waters. In the course of my drive tlvis morning' 

I am looking forward to seeing tomothing of a 
city which is well-known to bo a creiUt tcv the 
labours of its Councillors, and in th.anking you, 
gentlemen, once again for the terms of your 
address, let me assure you that I .shall always 
watch the ^^rogress .and welfare of Colombo and 
its inhabitants /vith the deepest interest. 

REPL^ TO EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION 

■ <• 

[ The Chief lleadmori's Uniftn of the Ceylon 
the Ceylon Chamber of Commerce, Low- country 
Products’ Association, and the European Associiv 
tion of Ceylon presented addresses of welcome 
to H. H. H. the Prince o£ Wales at Colombo on 
March 21. The Prince rea4 the following 
address to the the.^e four addresses conjointly : | 
Gentlemen, I should ask you to convoy to the 
members of the various representative asBocia* 
tionSf who play so important a part in the life 


and destiny of Ceylon, my sincere thanks for the 
cordial words of welcome which you haa^e address- 
ed to me oh their behalf. His Majesty the King 
will, 1 know, be gratified by the messages of 
steadfast devotion with which you have entrust- 
ed me, 1 am sure that my four days’ stay in 
your midst will be full of interest to me, and an 
event in my life, that 1 shall always recall 
with pleasure, and 1 look forward to the 
possibilities of a second brief visit to the 
island on my return journey from Japan. 
Gentlemen, 1 trust that your Associations may 
prosper in thpmselves, and at the same time co- 
operate whole-heartedly with n vigorous deter- 
mination to advance the well-being of the island 
as a wholo. — EmSi^un P* 


‘REPLY TO CEYLON LIGHT INFANTRY 

[ H. R. H. the Prince of Wales presented 
colours to the Ce} Ion Light Infantry at Colombo 
on March 22. In doing so he said : | 

Col Jayewardone, officers and all ranks of the 
Ceylon Light Infantry, — I am very proud, as 
your Colonel in- Chief, to inspect the Battalion 
to-£ay and present these new Colours. The 
regiment was formed ,‘U years ago. It was mobi- 
lized throughout the war and you are mobilised 
now, relieving a British Regiment. 1 congratu- 
late you on the splendid work you have dpne here 
in Ceylon during the last few years. 1 know that 
in handing over those Colours to you, they will 
always be in careful and safe' keeping. 

KANDY MILNICIPAL AHDRESS 

[ In reply to the address pre.sented by the 
Kandy municipality on March 23, His Royal 
Highnes.s the Prince of Wales said : ] 

Centlemen, my visit to Kandy to day is a double 
pleasure, for it has not only enabled me on the 
journey from Colombo to catch a fleeting glimpse 
of the wondeiful scenic beauties of the interior of 
the l.sland, but to lind myself in a city round 
which hangs so much of the romance of the early 
hi.story of Ce}lon. llis Majesty the King retains 
the happiest recollections of his two visit to Kan- 
dy and 1 shall Ik* glad to assure him lhat you, on 
your part, cherish those sontinients of loyalty and 
devotion whicli form a common bond between the 
peoples of the Empire. 1 thank you with all my 
heart for the words in which you • welcome me 
hero to-day, and trust the years to come may 
have nothing hut happiness in store for the 
inhabitants of Kandy.” 
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CEYLON PLANTERS* ADDRESS 
[ The Planters* Association of Ceylon presei^ted 
an address of welcome to H. R. H. the Prince of 
Wales at TCandy on March 23. In reply the 
Prince said : ] 

Gentlemen, — I greatly appreciate the terms of 
the address, which you have presented to me on 
Ijhe occasion of my first visit to Kandy^and thank 
ou for the manner in which the members of your 

7 



H. R. H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

Association have welcomed ni« here to day. I am 
proud of my connection with the Ceylon Planters 
Rifle Corps and glad of the oppoitunity 1 am 
afibrded .of congratulating the Planters of this 
island, on their war terviccs. The numbers in 
which they v^ilunteered and the distinctions gained 
by them on various fronts constitute a record to 
which future generations in Ceylon will ever look 
as an example of fortitude and self sacrifice. 1 
trust that the great industries which you represent 
may prosper, and wish all possible success to the 
members of your Association. 


DURBAR AT KANDJ * ‘ 

[ On March 23 the Chiefs of the Kandyan 
Province presented an address of welcome to 
H. R. H, the Prince of Wales at Kandj^, In reply 
His Royal ^Aighness said : ] • ^ 

*1 thank ^ou sincerely for the terms of your 
address and shall ever recall with pleasure the 
welcome that you, the Chiefs* of the •Kandyan 
Provinces of Ceylon, have tendered to me here 
this evening. Brief though my stay in Ceylon 
must of necessify be, 1 ctfuld hardly have sailed 
from these shores without having paid a visit to 
this histovip and picture.'- (jue city, the old time 
capital of the Kandyan Kings. Some twenty 
years ago», my father^ the King, w.a8 last amongst 
yon, and when 1 am telling His Majesty of my 
visit to a spot which he himselP knows so well, I 
shall not fail to deliver to him your assurances 
of unswerving loy.'iIty and attachment. In 
• thanking you again for your welcorlfe 1 wish you 
and your people all that is w(jll 

FAREWELL JO CEYLON 

[‘The following message was sent bv H. R, H 
• the Prince of Wales to II E tho Governor on 
2r)th March, 1922 : | 

On leaving Colombo 1 •would ask Your Excel- 
lency to cohvey to tl»e people of Ceylon my 
heartfelt appreciation of the wonderful welcomes 
which they gavejne during the first vi.sib to the 
island The spontaneous warmtli of tliese welcomes 
•not only in Colombo and Kandy, byt at every 
small .station tluough wdiieh I pm-sod on my 
journey inl.’ind, has .‘^perl mo on n^y way to the Far 
East withc.fresh heart, and makes n e regret more 
than ever that mv stay .Hmorigat you was so brief. 
I am very grateful to all those responsible for 
earring out tho excellent arrangoments for my 
visit and am much looking forward fo feeing you 
all again in two months’ time. — Ed ward ^P. 

PRINCE EDW*ARD’S SPEECHES IN-lNDlA. 

• 

Now that tho Roy;>l tour has been completed, 
Messrs. G. A. Nivtes:*n & ^ Madras, have brought 
out an exhaustive collection of H. R. H. the Prince 
of Wales’ ppecehos delivered in this country. It opens 
with the ineasago*froiji 11. M.JCing George read by the 
Prince on hishuiding at Bombay and contains tho full 
text o# all speeches made by His Royal Highnes-s both 
in.British India and in the many Feudatory States he 
visited. His Roval Highness’ speeches in Ceylon are 
also included. The hook begins with a biographical 
sketch of tho Prince and f.ontains eight illustrations. 
On the cover page is ?in excellent cartoon of tho Prince 
enclosed in a map of India. This is a handsomely 
printed companion volume to H. M. King George’s 
Speeches published some yei^rs ago and is price*d 
Re. One only. To Subs, of tfe# Indiayi Jieviewy 12 as. 



moplah-misunderstood 

BY 

Mr. MAHOMED MANSHI KHAN 


I T *is a' pity of course that even ihe educated 
persons do not do justice to thoir education, 
which is the greatest purifier of human 
morality} and allow tlietnselvea to bo nliected by 
the feelings of inhumanity. The fMnatic feelings 
of Mr. U. B. Nair which had be^^-n shown in an 
article “ Democi»atic Marriage^’’ by coarse terms 
used about the Holy Prophet, Muliarnmed, (Peace be 
on Him), have again been givnr. vent in an another 
article “ The Moplah Rebel linn ” which appeared 
in tho^ last issue of tho Indu^ii / p> ir.t(\ His ortho- 
doxy has prevailed upon hio) not to see tho other 
side of the pictu/e. Jf bi^ provnjcing remarks are 
allowed to go unchallonned ilioy nre sure to poison 
the atmosphere, and ilio gm.it und valuable sacri- 
fices that th% political l'!i(|cr.> -both Hindus and* 
Mohammedans — aif' dobig lor the sake of the 
illiterate masses of Indo’ to ameliorate their piti- 
able conditions and to ensure hormony of »iction 
amongst them and thus avoid such lamented mis- 
deeds as tho “ Thv- iM'^dib Rohellion ” will 
bo undone. Any m.\n \vlio has got blood in his 
viens running will novor endure such maltreat- 
ment as has been inoted out to tho poor 
Moplahs by their worthy , neighbours and 
those in office and authoiity. By thi^' time the 
world is npt in daikn<\es about the motives that 
Ind them to r^ucli fury Enlightening statements 
have been publifihed in the newspapers about the 
inhuman treatment to thorn by 'thoso who take 
delight in boasting themselves to bo nobles and 
gentlemen. They arc looked down ns the most 
despicable creatures. They have been sujiposed 
to bo aniifials having no human feelings and 
sense, ^ountless instir.ces can be cited which 
happened during the present reb^dlion in which the 
most atrocious crimes have been done to them. 
No modern history of any country of tho world 
can cite instances of the nature of ‘ Moplah 
Train Tragedy ’ and innumerable' others which 
they have been Rubjeebed to by Hieir tl-eacheroiis 
neighbours, Tho Moplah isSiot a man to present 
his second cheek to receive another slap w'hen he 
has recoiled it on the first ; he is not also the man 
to receive tho b^ow on his back He is a man of 
undaunted counge, keen sense and quick in- 
telligence. Though backward^ in the present day 
polity he has not cheaply sold his sense of respect 
honour. Tt is deplorable he has cut 


his own feet by open defiance of the esta- 
blished rule yot, he is not to blame so much 
and the weight of his crime when compared is not 
so heavy ■i'that of th^:)se who have shamelessly 
comoutted the most sinful misdeeds (i.e. kidnap- 
ping their females and violating their modesty) 
behind the veil of law and order. 

These and many others are the motives that 
have been misnamed as religious frenzy. If aii} 
religion teaches such atrocities to endure for 
nothing better, there would have been no 
religion at all in the world When studied in 
the light of impartiality, after having taken ojl' 
* the spcctaclorf f^knaticism and orthbdoxy, their 
actions, thougli soujO of ♦hern bearing that 
likeness, shall not ho called by that misapplied 
name. And the wojst i- that any such activities 
of Mohammedans in any part of the world are 
sure to be called by the t( rrn ‘ religious fienzy ' by 
the peoples of tho modern world. Tf the 
demand of justice is fu nzy, if the demand 
of ri^ht and freedom ot action and liborb) is 
frenzy, if the spii it of tiue vengeance is frenzy, 
and if this fror.zy is bad, I and ovny fonhible 
man would certainly like to do tb’s hfid. H 
the Moplahs ^ho wtio toituied Ijy ineon- 
ceiveable means were pi oinpted - by frerity to 
vindicate the natuial law, ivhat whs ti e spirit at 
work inciting the misi ieant rioteis nt Airah, 
Ajodbia and many otlior places — where innocent 
citizens were butchered and exposed to ever} soit 
of despicable cold blondeil inliu inanity. 

The writer does nob stop in incriminating tho 
Moplahs but he goes on too far and hcjorul 
toleration to associate tl,o names of those veteran 
soldiers of South Jndia H\der and Tippii — with 
atrocity. It is nothing hut throwing eaith in the 
face of all ablaze .«ur’. History is not poor in tho 
20th as it was in the IDth century to show con- 
vincing proofs of tlieir innocent and just inten- 
tions and inclinatit'H to follow juslue and to 
mete it out to those who deserved it and inflict 
exemplary punishment on the defaulters , To 
deport thousands of people without their fault 
means ‘rmisunderstanding of tho facts.’ 

It is hoped the writer of the articles mentidned 
above will deliberate in cool mind and temper 
before he proceeds to write such things as may 
invoke the feelings of the other party. 
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The Situation in India 

* “'WatchmaD ”, wribiDg in the Young Men of 
India for March declares that the Indian 
gituation demands reconciliation — but it is 
unparalleled, persistently engineered by minds 
which stand indomitably for non-violence and 
Government encountering^ it with sjuch undis- 
courageable calmness. The trend of the situation 
was, however, seriously broken when 

Mr. Oandhi, though saintly in life and strikingly 
astute in the discernment of men and events, is 
strangely susceptible to tragedy. This has led him 
into certain first-class blunders in leadership, such as 
have disconcerted his own loyal followers. The first 
great blunder was the idea of burning foreign cloj^h : 
and it was a grotesque^ misreading of Indian 
psychology. Gandhi wanted to burn and still not to 
hate I India saw that it cannot burn and not hate. 
The better nSinds saw that it really Ifed to hypocrisy* 
more deadly than the hatred it stirred up. Mr. 
Gandhi’s discornmonl was seriously doubted, and 
many a man and woman, who in quiet and law-abiding 
life was still worshipping Gandhi as a Great Deliverer 
and obeying his commands with real sacrifice, wore 
painfully perplexed at this apparently inexplicable 
order to burn. Often in revolutions matters of 
comparatively small intrinsic value start psycholo- 
gical changes leading to grave results. 

Then there was the colossal blunder, most f^- 
reaching in its damage, — the attitude towa/ds the 
Prince. It was a fearful mis-estimate of the 
psychology of the Britisher The Britisher is un- 
doubtedly democratic. He will not brook any inter- 
ference by the Crown in his rights of citizenship, no 
more now than in the Stuart Period. But the person- 
al affection and loyalty to the Royal House is an 
absolute reality. 

Blunder called for blunder on tbe part of 
Government ; and the series of arrests was a 
first class blunder so far ns Bengul and the 
particular time were concerned. Tbo Oonforonco 
suegested by Pandit Mnlavi>a could not do much. 

The next move was with the Government. The 
Home Member in the debate had warily stated that 
Government was not closing the door. If Govern- 
ment had then opened the door on its own intitiativo, 
it would have been great : noblesse oblff/e. The next 
move, however, came from Mr. Qandbi ; and it was 
dictated by the apparent excellence of the people of 
Bardoli. A letter was sent off precipitately to the 
Viceroy, in which be virtually answered Assembly 
and Countsil by emphatically laying down the Congress 
attitude as the irreducible minimum. The tone of it, 
even more than its substance made it terribly difficult 
for Government to act conciliatingly, as it might 
otherwise have done with great advantage to its 
prestige. A sharp reply was made stiff as sharp. 
Mr. Gandhi’s reaction could have been only along 
one line, and the fate of the country hung on a slim 
thread. 

RightHhen there descended Chowri Chowra, dashing 
Mr. Gandhi once more to the ground. Once more, as 
many times before, the warping oamo. A smaller 
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man would have been broken. Mr. ^ndhi did the 
right thing, as after every tragedy : in fact, a wiser . 
and more courageous thing than on occasions of pre- 
vious penances. The now famous Bardoli Resolutions 
definitely called a halt and asked for oanstr^tive 
service. Its immediate effect was great ; happiQr on 
th3 Prince’s visit in Delhi, on the Government concla- 
ves, Whitehall itself. Every paper in the country 
poured out praise, cautious as regards the future but 
wholehearted so far as Bardoli went. • 

The World after Washington 

a 0 

Mr. C. H. Douglas, writing in Ihe Msfch num- 
ber of tbe English Review^ says that America is 
the modern \;itadel of the doctrine of Original Sin 
involving ^theories of improvement and perfection 
— it ifl “ the G, H. Q*. of Dollar Diplomacfr^ the 
home of moral uplift, the Blue^unday and the 
hit- don*t- argue •policeman.” fie thus writes 
about the real significance of the Washington 
^ Conference, so far as the British are goncerned. 

“ The real objective (tov^iards which the 
Washington Conference was one move) is the 
stalfiljsation and centralisation of the present 
^World Order of Finance and Law, and the 
Hegemony, or final, permaneftt, and indisputable 
control of that centralised* order by the powers 
represented by Wall Street and Washington, 
That aim involves certain limited%nd preliminary 
objectives. It is obvious that a situation, such 
as woul(}j|arise slfould tbo United Statbs become^ 
involved in war with Japan on anything like 
equal terms, would leave the Brijish Empire 
(which has developed a cultuie too tolerant for 
doctrinal purposes) in somewhat the position in 
which America hei self wns left, by the late-lament- 
ed war — relatively unexhausted and a creditor to 
all combatants, a position which would shift 
Financial World Power back to London. Utilis- 
ing the financial power recently acquired, the 
coipbined moven^nt, of which the WAshington 
Conference was the vit^ible symbol,’ droye a wedge 
into the Anglo- Japane--"e Treaty, ^reducing the 
naval armament question to a question of credit- 
power, i. e., potential building capacity, rather 
than aciiMil pov^^er, thim apparently eliminating, 
or at any rate greatly delaying, any possibility of 
distraction from the main objective, and, at 
tl^e same time, fotcing a settlement of «tbe Irish 
question on lines which ^is^em well calculated to 
eliminate Great Britain as an Atlantic Naval 
Power, while strengthening the hold of Finance 
on Ireland. Without offering an opinion ai to 
whether the situation was inescapable, it may Ije 
remarked at once that PrqgldeDt Harding is « jus- 
tified in his complacency.^* •• 
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The Geneva Conference 

Mr. A. G. Glow, i. c. s., writing in the Jowr- 
nal of Inc^an Industries and Fouler for February, 
says* thftt the Geneva Conference may be re- 
garded as the first regular International Lab6ur 
Conference.' 

“ The^Washinfiton Conference met before the 
organization had been established ; it received 
little preparation, and much of its time bad to be 
occupied,^ with ^deciding proliihinary details of 
prooedure. The Genoa Conference dealt with 
a specialized branch of labour only,, and the re- 
presentatives there were chiefly maritime experts 
who were not concerned in^ the wider* aspects of 
the labour question. This Conference dealt with 
a broad selectioti of subjects, each of which had 
received a certain amount of preliminary study. 
And it was attended by a body of men genuinely 
representative of those interested in labour 
throughout the different corttinents The United 
States of America is still outside the organization, 
but there is a very general* hope, and t some 
expectation that she will not remain outside 
for long 

Commenting on the features of the Conference, 
the writer proceeds — 

“ The labour leaders from the British Empire 
^ lacked the fire of the Latin races, but carried 
more weight in consequence. Mr. Poulton, the 
British Workers’ delegate, spoke in a passionlosrf 
argumentative style bred of long sessions in the 
House of Commons. Mr. Crawford, whose name 
is written large across the troubled labour 
history of South Africa, and whoso conflict whh 
the Government there first brought him into 
prominence, proved himself a consistent apostle 
of sanity and a genius for points of order. The 
Indian delegation will remember him best for a 
sympatlietic and masterly speech at a small 
private meeting of British Empire delegates, 
where the ..subject of emigration within the 
Empire happened to arise. Another gathering 
of the Empire delegations was made memorable 
by a racy speech from the, Righu Hon’ble 
J. H. Thomas, m. p., who wus an adviser to the 
British Labour delegate. 

** The ' employers delegates were mostly of the 
‘ strong, silent * variety. Among the most pro- 
minent were Mr. Edstrom of Sweden, General 
.B,aylay of Great Britain, Mv. ‘“Parsons of Canada, 
and M. Fraipont of Belgium, 
a The Government representatives were in the 
nisjority and hi^d thr greatest voice in the depi- 


sions. The most prominent were Signor de 
Michaelis of Italy, who was Chairman of the 
Selection.Oommittee, and Sir Montague Barlow, 
Parliamentary Under- Secretary to the British 
Ministry of Labour and an authority on inter- 
national law. The woman advisers were numer- 
ous ; the only woman delegate represented the 
Norwegian Government, and convinced the 
PresidenlT^^n one occasion that a mere man cannot 
prevent a lady from getting the last word.” 


The Dawn of a Better Era 

• 

Mr S. H. Swinny, writing in the Positivist 
Review for February, n^aintaiiis that, among other 
advances made by the world, the advance of 
nationality has been very great and that t^ 
poverty due to the years of war will pass and 
the new centres of national ifreedom created will 
remain. 

After dealing with the establishment of the 
Irish Free State, the writer proceeds to say : — 

“ Egypt alibrde a less pleasant picture. It 
might have been expected that a plan approved 
by Lord Milner, whose Impei^aliam is beyond dis- 
pute, und who has in addition an intimate know- 
ledge of the country, could have formed the bssis 
of a settlement ; but apparently preference is 
given to another plan — to hold Egypt by force. 
It is a desperate policy in our present circums- 
tances. This country has just issued from a war 
in which it proclaimed the freedom of subject 
peoples, and as a result of which, in fact, many 
such peoples attained independence. It has just 
failed in an attempt to hold Ireland by terrorism. 
We are poor, ground down by heavy taxation, 
overburdened with unemplo5ed. Is this the tim, 
to enter into a contest with the Egyptians, who 
have as their advocates not merely the words of 
their own leaders, but the recommendation of 
our own commission ? Should we not rather, in 
Mesopotamia and elsewhere, seek to reduce our 
obligations ? And what I have said as regards 
Egypt applies also to India so far as the future is 
concerned, with this added force that there the 
solution of freedom within our commonwealth of 
nations can be applied, and is still tne demand of ^ 
the most influential leaders ; let us beware of 
driving them to claim freedom outside the Empire 
Can it be pretended that the people of this island 
will be able and willing to hold Eygpt and India 
by the sword for ever ? 
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The Importance of Ideals in Education 

Mr..T. K. GAjra, writing in the March number 
of Indian Educatim, saye that any system of 
education preparing for life must pay greater 
attention to ideals than to facts. He says 
pertinently that ideals are in the present day 
much more important than before. 

“ Necessary as the prttentation worthy 
ideals in education is under all conditions of life, 
it is much more so to-day when life is being 
gradimlly dominated more and more by indus- 
trialism and the factory system. The three great 
ideals of mankind are the ideals of the True, the 
Good and the Beautiful. And much has modern 
industrialism done to keep^these ideals away from 
men. Modern industrial cities aie dirty and 
squalid and the child living in tbom is deptived 
of the vision^ of natural beauty vouchsafed to 
those who live in tha country But imagination, 
the “ charioteer, still drives and in default of 
better drives the hogs.” The modem mill hand 
has his ideals no less than the country fanner. 
But his ideals are those of drink and debauchery, 
of cinemas and scuilles^ and of life in the gutter. 
Similarly the extreme division and sub division 
of labour has crushed out the ideal ol luuraHty 
work. The modern factory hand dots not take 
a pride in his work and say, 1 hav« produced 
iihis hnished article, ” as the handicraftsman used 
to do. TJ;ie ideal of the true has al.^o been far 
removed from men’s vision owing to ni< dern fac- 
tory life.” 

The writer then proceeds to sngj^est leiuodie'*. 
“ Of course the scliool cannot make amends for all 
these drawbacks of modern life. But the fact 
that these drawbacks are there makes it incum- 
bent on schools to give greater importance to the 
inculcation of worthy ideals. And something the 
schools may also do. They may place art pictures 
before the boys and allow them freedom of imita- 
tion, of creation, and of construction. Thus they 
may build up the ideal of beauty and morality 
in work. They may also lead the ho}s to take 
an interest in truth for its own sake, when they 
are not yet pressed for time.” 

“ Ideal& are more important than facts in edu- 
cation, becausjB (1) they are so in life, (2) because 
children are more strongly imaginative than 
adults, (.3) because modern industrialism and the 
factory system l^ve greatly lowered the ideal 
element in life, and (4) because the present re- 
action in favour of intrinsically useful studies is 
likely to go to the opposite extreme of neglecting 
ideal values altogether.” 


The Conception of Space in Indian Art 


Stella Kramrisch, writing in the Modfpi Refjiev) 
says that to the mind of the Indian firtist all 
objects are equally near and they are distributed 
and extended according as their relative impor- 
tance demands it. The Indidn artislr cannot 
make mistakes as regards spatial representation, 
for he never attempts a suggestion of space. His 
figures do not move in 8pac9^ buUthey live in the 
significance of the scene. The figures once 
isolated frogi spatial surroundings, can he dis- 
posed of freely in the picture, according to their 
significance. ^ ^ 

An artist is never satisfied ivitb his work as 
long as he has *not entirely expressed his inten- 
tion. To the mind of an Indian artist his work 
of art seems unfinished, empty and eneaningless, 
until he has entirely, filled it qp with figures and 
form, so that not the smallest part remains unfor- 
medi The monuiyental *gat6way8 which lead to 
the stupas, the wall paintings of the Ajanta 
caves are covered with figureff in such an exuber- 
ant manner that on a limifeti surface the whole 
creation — man animal, plants, objects and sym- 
bols, life and legend, reality and imagination- 
are united. The greatest care is bestowed to 
eliminate emptiniss. The forms are 89 crowded. 

close to one another and intimately connected 
that they exist only by tbemselve^s *in a world 
where there are only figures and life, where space 
and interval have lost their •necessity. The 
aiitist WHS afraid of space. It seemed to him 
empty and meaningless, incomprehensible, impos- 
sible to be formed by his creative power. This 
unkn8wii and frightful force has to he conquered 
and driven away by the fulnet-s of life, by crowds 
of fijjiires moving about. Life, form, significance 
and fulness, all of them are identical productive 
means of the artist, by which he tries to overcome 
the abyhs of nothingfiess He coveVs it with an 
an abundance ^oT fooma and they represent Hfe 
and he ei^capes the silent tranquillity of the un- 
formed infinite. 

Tlfe Indian artist denies space in every aspect. 
H9 does not care about distance, for to'his mind 
all objects are equally near. On the other hand 
ho is afraid of the vastness of space, Possessed by 
a psychical ‘horror vacui’, be replenishes this 
vacuum with the super-abundance of life, which 
is manifest through form. ” • 
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Maritime Enterprise in Ancient India 


Mr. J. Oampos, writing in Indian Buainew 
for FobAary, gives us some interesting evidence 
of the existence of trade between India a’tad 
foreign countries from very early times. 

_ a * 

“With regard to Arabia, Agatarchides (200BeC.) 
says he saw large Indian vessels arriving at 
Shaba from Pa tala oi), the Indns. Strabo gives a 
story told by Eudoxus wh'o sailed to India twice 
in 118<112 (Be C.) and speaks of an Indian ship 
stranded off the entrance to the Kell Sea with 
only one Indian soldier alive. This m%n having 
been brought to Egypt, eventually acted as a 
pilot for the fir^t trading expedition to India 
under Eudoxus. The Periplus of the Erythrean 
Sea refers to the local Indian shipping and speaks 
of ships fro^ Gujarat (Ariaka) visiting Muziris or , 
Cranganore and of Government boats large and 
well equipped piloting the foreign incoming 
ships through the shoalt^ obstructing the passage 
to the ports of Gujarat. The Periplus mentions 
the existence of pirate ships on the coast of Kon-' 
kan, and these mustf haye been larger than the 
coasting ones, at least in the time of Marco 
Polo who speaka of Konkan and Gujarat pirates 
sweeping the seas with more than 100 vessels and 
plundering all the merchanft vessels which 
chanced to pass that way. The Periplus dotinitely^ 
mentions that Broach carried on a regular trade 
with Apologos which is at the bead of the Per- 
sian Gulf and Svith Omana, supplying logs of 
sasamina and ebony, wood for rafters, sa®- 
dalwood, copper and other commodities. It must 
be remarked thait the Periplus speaks only of 
Indians as , merchants while be speaks o? the 
Arabs as sailors and shipmasters. It is interest' 
ing to note in this connection that Indian 
mercenaries served in the European armies. Pliny 
in his de^mption of Ceylon throws much light 
on Indian shipping. The ships were built with 
prows at each end so as to overc6[qe the difficulty 
of their turning about in narrow chai;tnoIs, the 
Ceylon mariners not being ^ abfe to make any 
observations on the stars, brought with^ them 
birds whiph they let loose and followed them till 
they made for land (Pliny Vi. 0. 22.) According 
to Pliny the tonnage of those vessels was 3,000 
amphorae, that is, nearly BO tqns " 

We have also the well-known evidence regard- 
iag .the maritime and trading activities of the 
lamils of South Indian ^ 


The Aim of Mitaionary Education * 

Writing in the Bharat Seuak for February, the 
monthly journal of the All-India Conference of 
Indian Christians, Mr. K. 0. Das of St. 
John’s College, Agra, condemns the communal 
selfishness of many missionary institutions which 
would largely affect the intellectual and spiritual 
growth o&^e Christian community itself ; and be 
says that missionary education has kill'd genul^ e 
Indian instincts and suppressed the growtli ^^f 
specifically Indian virtues. He asks the following 
very pertinent and urgent question and thus 
answers it. 

“Is Christian education then to be exclusively 
Indian. Is India not to accept anything from the 
West except the Bible ? May not the European 
^Superintendent, or Principal modify his own ideas 
and methods according to Indian wish and de- 
mand and in the spirit of the best traditions of 
the country ? No. I do not believe it will or can 
ever be done in that way. The foreigner has 
an esr^ential limitation to his desire and imagin- 
ation. Cool speculation or caleulating reason is 
ineffective. The ideal musV* be '^dynamic — it must 
b^ conceived in sympathetit imagination and 
realised by creative emotion! The foreigner with 
all his good gifts and honest motives is out of place 
here. But he has a definite, though subordinate, 
place in the scheme of national Christian educa- 
tion. If he is to give and we are to receive, this 
acceptance by us must be active and intelligent 
and not passive and blind. The process of accept- 
ance is more important than the methods of 
giving. Care must be taken that giving does not 
vitiate productive assimilation. When the for- 
eigner is at the head, he imposes from outside and 
from above in spite of his humility. When ho 
takes his place in an Indian system he gives and 
we receive — as a brother from a brother.” 

Then as regards the need of the foreigner in 
national education, the writer says : — 

National education is not a system that can be^ 
established by a foreigner. It is essentially a 
sentiment and an atmospheric personal infiuence 
which the foreigner is debarred from creating. 
This emotion or ideal is sure to embody itse.f by 
evolving institutions. But it is .spirit with which 
we must begin and the spirit is sure to find A 
suitable habitation of its own. Behind thqrdft- 
repeated query (sometimes ingenuous) is 

national education,” there lurks a demand lor the 
presentation of a fully worked -out system. As 
this demand is wrong, th4 question in irralevanti 
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^andhi» the Way of Prophets 

. Th^ British Baj has answered the old question 

What shall we do with our saints and t)roph6t8 ?” 
in the orthodox way of Governments, writes 
the New York Nation^ commenting on the arrest 
of Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Gandhi has since been 
thrown into prison. “Such is the end of a 
liplicy which has illustrated once more<4be futility 
«6f a belated and hesitant liberalism in time of 
crises.’’ Teat policy, sa) s the Nation was “ an 
inept compound of concession and repression 
and its guiding principle was, divide and govern.” 
“ Neither the Viceroy nor the . Secretary of 
State are solely responsible for this. It is the 
perversity of public opinion in England which .has 
hardly any correct understanding of the Indian 
situation. The Indian Government’s note 
on the Turkish peace was “ the* last desperate 
measure to bring tl\e facts of the situation home 
to the British Cabinet but that only resulted in 
the enforced resignation of Mr. Montagu. 

The Viceroy’s note which Mr. Montagu made 
public bears unanswerable testimony to the extent 
and power of the Nationalist movement To disrupt 
it by buying off Moslem adherence to the National 
cause was the solo reason for the Government’s un- 
precedented act. English opposition frustratnd Ihe 
payment of the bribe to the Moslems: it ^id not 
frustrate the arrest of the one man whose teaching 
has heretofore prevented violent revolt. When an 
alien Government arrests a national hero who, its own 
apologists admit, is the most saintly figure m the 
modern v^rId, no further proof is required that it rests 
its case on naked force. 

Even so the protagonists of Itnpei ialism all over 
the world assure us that there is no other course 
open to them. And what sort of a man is it that 
the Government have condemned to the jail % 
Says the Nation : 

In the space of a few years he has done more for 
his people than any Government in centuries. He 
has been the bearer of new hope and human dignity 
to the untouchables ; he has been the weaver of bonds 
of unity between the Moslems and Hindus whom the 
British would keep asunder ; he has fought the liquor 
traffic which was debasing his people, and the in- 
famous opium monopoly by which, for its own profit, 
the British Government menaces not only India but 
all mankind. He has given to revolution non-violent 
instruroeniis which promise the release of humunity 
from the seeming necessity of wars for freedom. He 
hae sincerely preached love for the enemy. Not he 
but Lord Beading, by his refusal to abandon repression, 
prevented the proposed Round* Table Conference 
which might have furthered the peaceful settlement 
of grievances. Even on the vexed question of the 
Kaliphate we believe that Gandhi’s voice might have 
been potent in persuading his Moslem friends to grant 
to non-Moilem communities the justice they seek for 
^emselves. And it is this hope which the British 
Government hae almost shattered— apparently with 


the consent of those British Liberals who would 
approve the deportation or imprisonment of Gandhi 
while they praise his saintliness! Yet that hop0 
is not . dead while Gandhi's spirit is powerful in 
India. How long his people will follow the way 
he pointed •out, we do not know ; alt^dy there 
afe signs Qf revolt. But this we know : If the 
Indian people, like the oppressed of other lands, 
finally take the way of the sword, the primary blame 
for the tragedy that will follow must rfst ^not on 
those who have preached freedom and justice or even 
on those who seek them by violence, but on those 
who have made violence the very foundation of their 
continuing dominfbn over unwilling subjects. 

Why has Mr. Gandhi provoked the ire of the 
bureaucracy ? He had for several years spent 
himself in generous efforts to redress the admit- 
ted wroftgs of his •countrymen and to Qtomote 
wherever possible, a righteous partnership between 
India and Britain. But after )>he war his hopes 
were shattered. Sa}s the Challenge^ which finds 
some justification in his methods : — 

On several concrete points, our treatment of 
Turkey, the Rowlatt* Acts, tbef Punjab disturbances, 
he saw us apparently repudiating our obligations. 
Cailee of gross exploitation, such as that in the juts 
industry, and of preferential treatment emphasised 
the same doubts. The effeoU of industrialism, the 
moral failures of our civilisaibion and the Western- 
ising of bis own people had already filled his soul with 
dismay. And^ on weighing up the whole, ho decided 
that the ideal of partnership must be abandoned, and 
that only by * contracting out* of international life and 
surrendering at gnoe the advantages a^jd the con-* 
tamination of contact with the West, could India 
, realise the fulness of her spiritual heritage. He 
would not appeal to force'; he sternly and repeatedly 
forbade it to his followers. Non-violent Non-Co^ 
operation, a complete policy of ilassive resistance, 
was to be sthe Ineans. India was to out herself off 
from recognised and indisputable evil. 

*’lt is the ideal of the hermit applied to a people 
familiar of old with such withdrawal from the world. 
It is^n ideal which, in these days when the disastrous 
effects of corporate guilt are so evident, few of us, 
save the superficial and the worldly, will care to con- 
demn offhand. For there comes a pdint where 
acquiescence in compromise and a sharing in others* 
sins becomes rightly intolerable. His * arrest is a 
challenge to us all.” ^ • * 

Gandhi’s Sf^iiSchas and Writings. Third Edition, 
up-to-date and considerably enlarged. Contains his 
speeches &nd vriitings on t^e South African Indian 
question, his views oft indentured labour and Indians 
in tbewColonies, his jail experiences in South Africa, 
his pronouncements on the Ghamparan ^nd Ehaira 
affairs, Rowlatt Bills and Satyagraha, the Punjab 
outrages, the Ehilafat question, Swaraj, Non -Co- 
operation, Swadeshi, National education. Contains 
also an aoccmnt of his arrest, and trial and messages 
from the gaol. With numerous appreoiations, 
portraits and illustrations ; cloth bound, indexed. 

Bs. 3. To Subscribers of the Indian Review Rs. 2- ft. 

G. A. Natesan db Co., Publishers, Geot^ Town, Madras. 
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Iwraelf Assyria and Egypt 


The Editor of the New Age discusses * under 
this headmf; Prof. Badhakrishnan’s aic^icle in the 
JSibhert Journal on Beligion and Philosophy^” 
He writes : 

** Every Ghristiaa expects, hopes for and to the 
extent ef lAs ability and opportunity promotes that 
union of religion, philosophy and science which is 
predicted at the end of the 19th chapter of Isaiah. 
For Eg 3 rpt stands ip the .world throughout for science 
or the faculty of the mind which observes facts or 
statements and acquires knowledge from them, and 
Assyria stands for the reasoning faculty which 
cannot help philosophising. . . . But Israel stands 
for religion, an awareness and love of Ood — which 
harmonises and reduces to drder the subservient 
faculties of reasoning and knowing or makes them 
willing to be harmdbised. The authoyr of the article 
we are noticing has done well in showing clearly the 
dijOTerence between the life of religion and the mere 
tradition of liff. . . . Whether he beli<^ves that the 
Bible contains a tradition which^ when rightly inter- 
preted, will be found sl>ul-satisfying to all who obey 
its injunctions the Profess 9 r does not say. . . Prof. 

Badhakriahnan does not disclose, the nature of his 
own belief. Would it not be the part of a philoso- 
phical religion to asi^ss the relative value of the ' 
different traditions and explain how or to what extent 
it comes to pass that something of vital religion may 
be attained in them, given sincerity and a whole- 
souled quest. There is also the standing marvel of 
the persistence of the Jewish raca, through which 
the Hebrew scriptures were given, ^nd of which the 
Messiah wab bom. Some light on this astonishing 
phenomenon might be expected from a philosophical • 
religion as ddbcribed and dosfiderated by the professor. 
He leaves us in' the dark as to which of the sacred 
books he regards a# most valid ; though he believes 
that some traditional revelation is needad for the 
initiation of faith in the living Qod. . . The leading 

ieature of the article we have all-too briefly noticed 
is that it awakens an overwhelming desire to hear 
the answer which philosophic religion has to give to 
these, and inuuierable other inquiries. Solomon who is 
pretty generally accepted as the type of religious 
wisdom, is said to have answered all the hard questions 
put to him by the. Queen of Sheba Has the wisdom 'of 
Solomon no parallel in these modern times ? At any 
rate Prof Radh^krishnan seems to be an ' Assyrian *- 
in the beat sense— of a very advanced type.*’ 

National Churcheg 

A writer in The East, and the Weet for 'January 
discusses the origin and the Essence of the idea 
of National Churches. He says that the pro'olem 
is as old as the Church itself and meets us aVi 
early as the 6th chapter of The Acts ; and it is 
only the result of the development of national 
differentia in religious characteristics and in the 
appreciation of religious truth. St. Paul’s mission- 
ary career ie marked by the question of the free 
development o(^ national^ q^iaracteristics, and he is 


charged with having over-Hellenised the doct- 
rines of the Church while others lament the 
Latin isation of the faith by Tutullian and 
Angustine. The Apostles desired always to 
leave scope for free development. 

The essence of the problem, according to the 
writer, is as follows : — 

** Faith ffi Christ is ‘'a life, not a code, a seedfT 
not a pressure from outside. So it is a seed ' 
which we have to sow, not a shape which we have 
to impress ; and there is, in the heart of man, the 
soil in which the seed can grow till it 611s the life 
of man. The missionary work of the Church is, 
not to impose on men the Ten Commandments or 
the Thirty- nine Articles or any code of rules, but 
to convey the Faith in such away that they 
may grow to the understanding of it and be 
transformed from within into the measure of that 
stature of the Christ. To use the modern English 
proverb, you cannot make people good by Act of 
Parliament. And the principle is just as true in 
the realm of thought as in that of conduct. The 
soil is all right everywhere : God made it. And 
** God giveth the increase.” .Our part is to see 
that the seed is true, and has the real germ in it, 
and thaj; it is unmixed with irrelevant and mis- 
leading accretions ; and that it gets right into the 

aoiir 


Co-operation in Bengal • 


Mr. M. Thorpe, Uegistrar of Co-operative 
Societies in Bengal, writing in the Bengal^ Bihar 
and Orissa Co operative Journal for January, 
deplores the fact that the so called reserve funds 
of a co-operative bank are in circulation within 
that and are no mere easily realisable as reserve 
than other loans are for repayment, and that a 
reserve fund which is not readily convertible is 
not properly a reserve fund. Again he grieves 
over a second defect of co operative organisations. 

Once more we get back to the fact that for many, 
membership of co-operative institutions is only a 
means to cheap credit ; that is the most plain implica- 
tion of the fact that so large a proportion of individual 
members of primary societies for years make no at- 
tempt to reduce their liabilities. Withoi^t going into 
the economics of the matter one can confidently 
assert that the cultivator of a moderate bolding who 
can get credit at a cheap rate is able to make in any 
^ normal year a profit on his produce,^ yet this is the 
' class of men which year after year omits to reduce 
the amount in which he is indebted to his society and' 
in many cases does not even pay the inter est. This 
type of man ie etill untouched by the valuable ideals, 
which underlie co-operative' aotlvitiSs and hie' econo- 
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mio outlook ’ on life has not been affected by the 
institutions with which he has been brought into 
Jbntaot. He is not more thrifty than he was before 
and it«nay safely be assumed that he itf neither a 
better worker nor a very useful member of the com- 
munity. 

When industrial societies are started, people 
generally do not look into the consideration 
whether the things produced can ggmmand a 
iilre market and these should not merely build 
upon hopes or expectations of success. 

An assured market is no loss imperative in distri- 
butive societies than in productive societies. A 
suggestion has recently been made for the establish- 
ment of a Calcutta Co-operative Wlfolesalo Society. 
I cannot think that such an institution would suc- 
ceed at present. Within the last few years from causes 
which are well-known a great impetus has been given 
to the movement towards co-operative stores. These, 
however, can only succeed if their members have 
sufficient esprit de corps to support *to their utmosf 
the stores of which tjiey are members, realizing that 
the stores and themselves are the same body. If the 
members support the stores the market for the latter’s 
goods is assured. 


Talitmanic Magic 


The Ocvnlt Review for April contains an 
article on the basis of belief in amulets and talis- 
mans which is world wide. The power of the 
talisman is the power of the mind or imagination 
brought into activity by means of a suitable sym- 
bol. The talisman, according to the occult 
writers of Egypt, Greece and Media* val Europe, is 
the embodiment in symbolic form of an idea — 
nay, of a whole philosophy. 

Talismans proper are always astrological in their 
symbolism. The object of their use is to be obtain 
virtues of one or other of the heavenly bodies, which 
the ancients regarded as spiritual beings. But the 
term is seldom used with only this restricted meaning, 
and may, I think, be usefully extended to apply to any 
symbolic prayer or demand addressed to a spiritual 
being for aid in the achievement of man’s purposes. 

As so used, the term “talisman" will be found 
applicable to, if not all, certainly a large proportion 
of amulets. The peasant who nails up a horse-shoe 
on his cottage door, does so unthinkingly. The ancient 
Greek did much the same thing, but not unthinkieg- 
ly ; he was inVoking the moon-goddess Isis. 

In no other case, perhaps, is theconnection between 
amulets and the gods so clear as in that of the 
amulets of the aheient Egyptians. These were not 
only carried by the living, but, owing to the great 
importance attached to the preservation of the bodies 
of the dead by the peculiar religious beliefs of the 
B^Ptians, were lavished oi; their muminiee. 


Co-operation and Cottage laduitrioa 

Oo- operation affecting the peasantry has been 
sucoesfifully practised in Ireland, Belgium and 
Holland ; and in India it can be applied very 
well to the Cottage industry of band -weaving and 
te a host of other occupations for our masses. 
We take the following from an article on the 
subject in the Bombay Vo-operative •Qtfflrterly 
for March. First as to spinning and weaving the 
writer says : — 

“You can fir8t*form a society •of weavers. Do 
not fritter away your energies on improving 
existing methods of hand-spinning. I have seen 
the latest improvements in the Patna Exhibition. 

* They are^sometimes jnept and clumsy adaptations 
of power machinery, and yet the quantity spun 
in a day does not exceed G oz. of the usual 2^ ch. 
done on a country Oharkha. Oharkha spinning will 
always play its part in keeping the old and the 

* decrepit or the able bod iod in the fhle moments 
busy, and the price •of yarn spun when sold will 
supplement the exiguoys family budget. But 
that»yarn is not equal to the evenly spun 

• machine yarn unless the work of spinning is done 
very very slowly, and then^if would pay still less. 
No, better arrange to pufehase machine- spun yarn 
and for higher counts some hand-spun yarn too, in 
addition to machine-spun yarn for^our society from 
some recognised ^tores. Set up on behalf of your 
society or sov^l joint societies a central factory 

• for preparing beamed warps of standard lengths 
and widths and then sell to the individual weaver 
these beams. The cloth when rqpdy can be taken 
on by the* factory on payment of a certain price, 
^hich will be equivalent to his wages The cloth 
will be then calendared and finished and sent to 
som^ central stores for sale. The individual 
weaver gets at once the price of his dloth, has to 
pay nothing for the warped yarn ” 

He urges co-operation in other industries also 
and plead.s for central bureaux *or co-operative 
societies of workers iy variou.s centres. * 

“ 1 would haye a band of organise) s come for- 
ward to form a co-operative society of workers of 
artware.* On {heir funded credit, you will be 
able to get an advatico of money. You will have 
to put forward a .subvention by way of a develop- 
ment fund. You will buy the law *mater)als. 
You will build up a bereau d’etudes. You will 
have a small museum • exhibiting games of art- 
ware. You will have a seminary to train up 
apprentices. Each worker will work in his cot- 
tage, but will receive his inspection and direction 
from here,” • 
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ChritHan Myaticism in an Indian Soul 

The Archbishop of Up$ala (Sweden), writing 
of Sadhu Bundar Singh, the Christian 
mystic of India, and his ingenious speculations as 
to a higij^ synthesis between the BiMe and India, 
in the current number of the Internaiional Hevkw 
vf MinionB^ says that the Sadhu is not 
permeated by the modern Western conception of 
nature, but lives essentially in the ideas of an- 
tiquity; and therefore he is more able to compre- 
hend and apply the dyings of* the psalms and 
the Bible in general on Ood and nnture. 

Bundar is filled with the Gospol. God’s 
mercy and forgiveness sre the alpha *and omega 
in his preaching. « 

^^Fergivenesi implies an iAner charge. Here he 
finds an essential difi^rf^rce between religions. 
Other religions say ; ‘ Go good* and you will 
become good.’ Christianit) s 13 s : Re in Christ, and 
you will do good The path is outward from with- , 
in, not inward from without .The latter path is the 
way of training, the usual method of mysticism, 

' brought to perfection by the [Indian Yoga^ «the 
way of methodical self redemption, or the way 
of suggestion. The«^palh outward from within is* 
Gbd’s way, Christ’s ^y„ It is not enough that 
our daily sins be forji’iven, but the old man in us 
must die. Begin with the heart. ” 

Christ is the centre of all Sundar’s visions; and 
love of Jesus really constitutes the whole of his 
religion ; and Christ mFans to him, first and last,^ 
the crucified One. The doctrine of suffering is 
one of the leading features in Sundar’s preaching 
and experience. ^ He however docys not take an 
ascetic view of life. • 

tt. The writer thus proceeds : — 

“We have alreidy seen how decidedly Sundar . 
turns againet Hindu asceticism. Yoga tetches 
a man how by systeinat'c training ho may acquire 
meriiis and gain supernatural^ powers. Self- 
torture is a holy act Sundar has chosen the life 
of a medksant monk in order to serve his fellow- 
men, nob to t&rkure himself accumulate merit. 

“However highly Sunder esteenfts^ecstasy, which 
he would not give up for anything in t,he world, 
still this spiritual transport qiustfnot be system- 
atically sought after, but must come as a gift. 
This is according to the Christian principle adopt- 
ed by Sundar that in both great and small things 
human life must proceed from the inside to the 
outside. ‘ Ecstasy, qnlike Ypga, is not self- 
hypnotism. I never try to get into it. Nor do 
''T think on the same subject for an hour together 
iif or^er to induce the state^ as those do who 
practise, «. 


Reparation Demands 

A writer in the English Esmsw for Februasy 
regards tfie recently published book of Kejmes as 
a timely appendix for saving a situation that ^ 
would otherwise be economically disastrous. Mr. 
Keynes proves the outrageous exaggeration of 4 
French demands for damage until the toial demand^ 
averages ^ftiree times ^ny fair estimable fig^ ft. 
The same applies to the Belgian demand. tI^ 
truth is that politicians aimed at crippling Ger- 
many for good and did not at all think as econo* 
mists. In the delirium of greed politicians forgot ^ 
the exchange yrith the result that Germany bos 
to sell out her currency to pay 003; thing. 

“ Now if France, thirsting for revenge, like 
Shy look, demands her full pound of flesh, we and 
America must ask for ours ; this, however, implies 
‘continuous cba'os. But if we step In and lead, 
renounce our claims, write < fF the Allied debts, 
France would and could receive in paj ment every 
year a sum equal to half the total amount of 
gold now held in Prance, and in thirty years 
receive ten times the amount paid by her to Ger- 
many after 1871 Tout is .practical politics, the 
other is fairy finance. Every banker in Britain 
kfiows^t. Every n erchant of standing knows it. 
The country at largo, weary and suspicious, at 
least understands the pinch of poverty consequent 
on reparation demands which cannot be applied, 
which cripple trade, v^hich promote qnen^ploy- 
ment, which threaten to destroy the foundations 
of Western civilisation ” 


INDIA IN PERIODICALS. 

Present Condition of the Calcutta University. 
By Prof. Jadunath Sarkar, M. A., P. R. 8. [The 
Modern Review, April, 1922.] 

Indian States and Military Defence. By Mr. 
G. R. Abhayankar. i). A., LL. B. (The Modern 
World; March 1922.] 

The Indian Problem in East Africa. [Round 
Table. March 1922 j / 

University Education in Bengal, By Abhay- 
kumar Guha, M.A., Ph.d, [The Calcutta Review, 
April, 1922.] , 

Permanent Settlement in the Upper Provinces. 
By Visheswar Dayal Dantazagi. [Joqrnal of Indian 
History, Feb. 1922.1 

Malabar and its Tenancy Problem. By Kotieth 
Krishnan. (The Young Men of India, April, 1922.] 

Free and Compulsory Primary Education in 
Bombay. [The Looal Self-Government Gazette, 
March, 1922.] 

Indians in the West Indies^ By the Rev. W H,M. 
Walton. [The East the West. April 1922.] 



QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE 


Mr. Keith qu the Indian Problem 

The gravity of the official news from India 
renders it opportune to consider whether any 
steps' are possible to improve relations between 
G^eat Britain and India. Three points are at 
present of special intereati •writes Mr. •A. B. 
Keith in the Scots7n%n, 

(1) Mr. Ohurchiirs policy in Kenya, which 
means nothing more or less than the exclusion 
of Indian immigration, is wholly indefensible 
when based, as it is at present, on the interests of 
the white settlers. As Sir F, Lugard has recently 
shown, the interests of the natives of Kenya are 
now strongly opposed to any substantial immigra- 
tion of either Indians or Europeans,. and restric- 
tion on immigration in either case would he 
wholly justifiable. Thb differential treatment on 
racial ground of Indians already settled in Kenya 
cannot be defended on any principle whatever, 
and Mr. Churchill, who encouraged Indian 
immigration, should be the last to approve it. 

(2) The revision of *tho Treaty of Sevres in 
favour of Turkey will doubtless be shortly under-# 
taken. Rut it may be taken aff certain tha^ we 
cannot fully meet the desires of the Mohammedans 
of India in this regard, for to do so would involve 
us in grave danger and difficulty. The obvious 
truth is that the Mohainmedan dcmiands nro 
pitched so high as they are with a view to make 
it impossible for them to bo conceded. It is a 
vain delusion, which has, unhappily, deceived 
Lord Northrliffn, that by conco.ssinns to Moslems 
we can divide the people nf India, and use 
Moslem aid to postpone further reforms. The 
gulf between Moslem and Hindu is very deep, 
and it will reveil itself later in its reil stiength. 
But no concessiotis wliich wo can now make to 
Moslem feeling will avail to break the present 
union against the Government, arid those who 
persist in tho belief in this policy will have a 
painful awakening. 

(3) It is idle to hope to meet the situation 
without very substantial concessions in the way 
of Self- Governpnent. The independence of Eg}pt 
has been conceded, and Mr. Ohurchill’s menaces 
are quite insufficient to overawe India. We 
could not suppress.revolt in Ireland ; what chance 
have we of maintaining India in unwilling sub- 
jection? We were not prepared to find the men 
or money to deal with Ireland ; can we find them 
in far greater numbers and amount for the idle 
purpose of checkinjr for g, few ipopths or years 
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the outward manifestations of Indian unrest? 
Present conditions in India are ruinous enough 
for British* trade ; but what trade will there be if 
once we enter cti a mere regime of suppressjpn ? 

I Repeat m)r suggestion that the time has 
already come (1) to entrust to Ministers the 
control of all provincial matters* in provinces 
under Governors, and (2) to transfer to Ministers 
those functions of the Central Government which 
are not immodiately*concerned*wit]\ foreign rela- 
tions with Native States and defence, these matters 
remaining in Jlritish hands pending the creation 
of an efiuctive Indian Army, capable of defending 
India from • attacks from the frontier tribes and 
maintaining internal order, without the u.^ of 
British tioops. Of the objections W> this proposal 
T am well aware. * But the alternative is made 
clear enough by the Irish precedent. We shall 
have a period of futile attempts to repress entail- 
ing doubtless as many (or mor^) atrocities as in 
Ireland, and at the end we shall have to make 
wholeftaje conc.essions in * an eflbrt — probably 
unavailing — to retain India even nominally within 
the Empire. ^ • 

I may add that the Govei^iment appears to me 
to be assuming *a very serious responsibility in 
persisting in the recruitment of Europeans for 
the Indian Civil S^ivico under present conditions, 
and that the practice of bringing to this country 
for education and training Indians selectipd locally 
for that service seems wholly without jestificatiou. 

jCoti of the Refori£rs 

In a notable debate on taxation in the Imperial 
Legislative Council several years ago. Sir George 
Lowndes pointed out that democratic Govern- 
ment was never cheap Government, and that, as 
power fell into the hands of the people, they 
invartbly demanded increased amenities from the 
State. This, no doubt, will be the experience of 
India ; meanwhile wo understand that the extra 
direct annual expenditure resulting from the 
introduction of* the Reforms is nearly Rs. 49 
l»khs. Of*that tt;hal the ere|ition of the Council 
of State and the Legislative Assembly accounts 
for over R*^. 11 lakhs, the travelling and daily 
alloVances of the members of these bodies being 
about Rs. 7i lakhs. Coming to the Provinces, 
the extra expenditure in Bengal and Madras is in 
round figure Rs. f) / lakhs in each case ; in Bombay 
Rs. lakhs ; in tho United Provinces nearly 
Rs. 8 lakhs ; in the Punjab Rs 4 j lakhs ; in Bihar* 
and Orissa Rs. 3 lakhs; in Qeft'tral Provinces Rs 2^ 
lakhs ; an^ in Assam Rs. 2| lakhs. — Pioneer^ 
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UTTERANCES OF THE DAY 


Mr. Sattri on India’s Status 

The Bight Honourable Y. S. Sastti delivered 
an open air address at Poona, on Tubsday, the 
4th ii^tant. The chair was taken*. by Mr. B. S. 
Kamat, M.L.A,., a Vice-President <of the Deccan 
Sabha, under whose auspices the meeting was held. 

Mr. Sastri, fn addressing those present, said 
thaft £e proposed at the outset to make a few 
remarks on each of the assemblages he attended in 
London, Geneva and Washington so as to afford 
an indication*^ of their nature and the sulgects 
that they dealt with. Having done that Mr. 
Hastri made a few observations so ofs to biing out 
their bearing on India and her statu.s He said : — 

The question which I wish you to answer is 

What does India gain by representation in 
these Conferences Why should Indians trouble 
themselves about seeking a place in these Assem- 
blies? My answer is that the subjects discussed i\t 
these Coiifort'Tices being oj international import- 
ance, they aliect'the general welfare of the people 
of India no dess than those of other countties. 
Are the people of India to say ‘ No ’ when invited 
to add their contribution to such discussiohs. 
Are the people OFf dndia to say * No, we are not 
axnODgst the peoples of this wpi Id ; we have 
nothing to (Jo with the other peoples of this 
world.* 

In tl^p work, therefore, of ftll such international 
assemblies, India must be be brought to take her 
share, to share her burden, and, may I add, to 
sustain het credit. I think foreveiy single person, 
who DOW asks, why should we go to these assem- 
blages, there would be 20 who would ask, if we 
haci been excluded, why should we be excluded ? 
Some say we are on the way to Kesponsible Goverr^- 
ment. But many others, in India sny; no, n(>t 
at all. A^pparently so, but really not so. Now, 
1 sympathise with India and I respect those who 
feel the tapnts and the suffer ings at [lome. It 
is true that Indians have not yet attained to full 
Dominion iitatus It isc true further, however, 
that they are fairly on the way to that goal. 
That, however, does not mean that we should 
cease agitating for further polKical aifvance. On 
the contrary, 1 am not one of these who tlrink 
that we should for one moment go to sleep with- 
out making any attempt to improve our status at 
home. I am not one of those who think that we 
should cease our eflbrts for a day ; moreover, I 
am one of those who think that at the present 
moment, it is rather inopportune, somewhat im- 
^ practicable, to put forward our rightful claims 
fdr furtbei^^constitvi^ipnal advapqemept, 


I do not make these difficulties ; you did not 
make them. But you and 1 and all alike hove 
got to remember that the difficulties afe there. 
Among the constituted authorities that we have 
to deal with is the Imperial Carliament of Great 
Britain. To the entertainment of the proposal of 
constitutional advancement in India and for 
roasonspwhich nre obvious to you all, 1 hope you 
will not consider it offensive, if I mention in part 
the graat piejvidices created against our people 
are a great hindrance. The hostile reception to 
the Prince of Wales in some places and by some 
sections of i)ur people arid .also th(^ great suspicion 
that any power given to our people might be so 
used as to sever the connection of India from 
Great Britain have only served to deepen those 
prejudices. Some little propaganda has to be 
done in Gr()at Biit.>in, in tlio Dominions and in 
America to dispel this unfavourable impression 
and to make the people there understand the 
ronl condition of things in India I take leave 
before closing to recommend to you a favourable 
reception of any proposals that may be made for 
such propaganda to bp unc^ei token by our 
prominent men. 1 know that the necessity for 
such propaganda has been advocated in times 
past by great .aiitboritios, by men now holding 
high rank amongst the Non Co operation party. 

Mr. Chintamani on the CounciL’s Powers 

It wa.s my misforturi© to he in a helpless minor- 
ity as a non-orticial men^her of the late Council, 
and it is my misfoitune now to b« a Member of 
the Government which is in a minority in the 
present Council, tlie elected members being 100 
out of a total of 123. If J were a non official 
Member now, with the power gianted under the 
Government of ]ndi.\ Act and by the rules framed 
thereunder, 1 should feel supreme confidence in 
my own mind. If I felt that Government were 
extravagantly spending the people’s money upon 
objects which the people did riot de.siie, tl||it the 
Government wore not observing duo economy, 
then 1 would bay to the non official members to 
filing the Government to their senhes. The non- 
official members have this power. They can ute 
this power, if the Government* were so false to 
their promises as to break them, and if the 
Government were to employ the additional 
revenue upon objects which would not meet with 
the approval of the elected majority in this 
Council. It is the elected majority and not the 
Government which will have the power to give or 
pot to give . — from a rec$nC 8f?eecA, 
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Alwar on the United States of India 

H. M'lhar.ijii of Alwar, in the cAurse of 

hie speech at the State Banquet, held at the City 
Piilace, Alwar, in honour of Their Excellencies 
the Viceroy and Countess of Reading and H II. 
the Jam Sihab of Nawaiiagar, on March 29, said ; 

Ladies and gentlemen, t^e question, of tho 
Chamber of Princes, and particularly that of the 
future of the [ridi/in States, is one of such magni- 
tude that I do not feel competent to encompass 



H. H. THE MA.HARAJA OF ALWAR 

it in the course of an after-dinner oiation. But 
after all, truths are really simple. Jl tlie ideal is 
to merge our individual destiny into tidal waves 
or to be swerved into the vortex of humdrum 
idealism olii one pattern and shape, then 1 have 
grave doubts of the future and much room fur 
speculation an<^ misgiving, but 1 do not believo 
that tills can bo our goal. For, variety in unity 
is the Jjaw of Nature. My goal is the tlnited 
States of India, wftere every Province and every 
State, working its own destiny in accordance 
with it.s own environment, its own tradition, his- 
tory and religion, will combine together for 
higher and Imperial purposes, each subscribing 


its little quota of knowledge and experience in a 
labour of love freely given for a higher and a 
nobler ca\]se. I have no desire to entangle 
myself in arguments of despotism, autocracy, 
dcmpcracy, soeialism, extremism and anarchy, for 
tliey are various avenues, the one almost leading 
the other, into an indefinite an^ vicious circle, 
some of these catchwords even meaning another 
fonn of Government, called hypocrisy. I believe 
in the sa) ing, , 

“ l^or forms of govornmenT; let* fools contest. 

That which is beht administered is best.” 

Tnere are rltany of my order in the Chamber 
of Princes who are interested in its future, but I 
believe that* the tei-t by which its success or Jail- 
uiec^Hi) he judged is only one, and that is, how far 
it is able to achieve the object of helping India 
and the Empire. 

The Romance of Hyderalfad 

Mr 1(. Hu I ton writes in tlth Fortnightly iov 
FebruMi’), oil tho Rumancu of an Indian State. 
n)d«r:#j.id, an appdndage of the Mughal Ernpe- 
rctis of Dcilii, now occupies a quadrilateral shape, 
with sides 150 tiiilos in lengUh The country is 
hilly and liouiided by rivers *aiid British Territory. 
Tiio country on the North and ^outh is filled 
with Mahiattfis and Tolingas. There are aborigin- 
also kaikus, inhabiting tho Hatpuras.^ Tigers, 
panthers, leopards, black bears, wild elephants, 
lift) wild oxen, gaur and other animals are found 
within its boundaries The first Englicfh Resident 
was established in 1779. Achilles Kiikpatric, 
who inarried'a M"ohammodan lady of Hyderabad, 
Henry Russel who eflVcted reform in the Nizim^s 
army, George Yule, Richard Temple, Richard 
Me.-ide,* and Stewart Htyloy are among the list 
of eminent men who served there. Mr. Burton 
says, ‘*in tlie ensuing years, the history, of the 
State*is largely the history of the Hyderabad 
Contingent. During the 90 years of its existence 
the force first estabii^hq^i and then maintained a 
cundition of tranquility in the dominions of the 
iNizani.” 

> The New Dpwan of Mysore 

It is ^juthoriatively stated that health consider- 
ations have now unfortunately cornpelledeDewan 
Sir M. Kantaraja Urs to apply for retirement 
from public life at the onc^ of his leave, Mr. A. R. 
Banorji has been olloi»ed the De wan ship of Mysore, 
and it is now delinitely stated that he has accept- 
ed the olTer and that ho will be formally confirmed^ 
as tho Do wan of Mysore fio^ the date of Sir M. 
Tvantaraja Urs^s retirement.* ^ 
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INDIANS' OUTSIDE INDIA 


Mr. Sattri on India and the Dominions 

The Bt. Hon. V, S* Sastri, in acknowledging 
the toast at the Western India Liberal Federation 
at Bozgllay, made his first important utterance 
since his return to India, Aften narrating bis 
wide experience at the Imperial and other inter- 
national Conferences in which he took part, he 
said^hat, when sitting at the Imperial Conference, 
he felt that India belonged to a great Empire 
and that so long as she remained within that 
Empire,- they could never cease either to grow or 
to hope. While at this Conference delicate 
negotiations were proceeding about *the status of 
Indians in the Dominions, Mr. Montagu watched. 
India’s interest with the^utmo^^t solicitude and 
the liual resolution on the subject was largely 
due to the guidance of Mr. Montagu (Applause). 
It was now his business to see this resolution 
carried in{o ellVct by the different Dominions,. 
His immediate mission, therefore, was to go forth 
to plead the cause of Indians settled in Canada, 
Australia and NewZeirland, to address the Parlia- 
ments of those countries and to educate the 
electorate with a riew to help and facilitate the 
work of their Prinfe^IVI^inisters to carry on legisla- 
tion giving effect to the resoIution«of the imperial 
Conference. ^ 

Nairobi Indians* Attitude 

In Nairobi leading Indians express disfavour 
at the suggestion by a Committee of the Indian 
Congress to withdraw their representation on the 
Legislative Coi^neil. A meeting of the fu’l Cong- 
ress will be held shortly when the m7«tter will be 
threshed out. it has been decided to send* an 
* Indian Delegation to India with regard to Mr, 
Churchill’s recent statement on the position of 
Indians in'E'ist Africa. 

' Indians in British Guiana 

The Government of India have sanctioned the 
return » to British Guiana of IIC Indians, 
repatiiated from there and 160 from other 
ColonieF. The Government of . British Guiana 
have agreed to provide them with free passages 
and to secure emp1(/yment rfor them. 

The Kenya Problem 

Lord \)ela mere has returned to Nairobi from 
England. In an interview, he declared that Mr. 
Churchill was now convince, d that his original 
proposals with regard to the fjfCsition of Indians 
in the Kenya Colony were unacceptable either to 
'Europeans or to Indians and be would shortly 
be tor warding the Governor fresh proposals. 


Mr. Churchill on Kenya 

Comipenting on Mr. Churchill’s recent pro- 
nouncements adverse to Indian sentiments, the 
Servant of India quotes his own words written 
fourteen years ago in his book. **My African 
Journey” (1908). Mr. Churchill then wrote : — 

His rights as a human being, his right^ as a 
British object, are eV|ually engaged. It the 
Sikh soldier who boro an honourable part in the 
conquest and pacification of these East African 
countries, it is the Indian trader who, penetrat- 
ing and maintaining himself in all sorts of places 
to which no white man would go or in which no 
white man could earn a living, has more than 
ally one else developed the early beginnings of 
trade and opened up the first slender means of 
communication, it was by Indian labour that 
the one vital railway on which everything else 
depends was constructed. It is th>e Indian banker 
who supplies perhaps the larger part of the capi- 
tal yet available for business and enterprise, and 
to whom the white settlers have not hesitated to 
recur for financial aid. The Indian was here 
long before the first Biitish oiiicial. He may 
oint to as many generations of useful industry 
n the coast and inland as the white settlers can 
count years of residence. Is it possible for any 
Government with a scrap of respect for honest 
dealing between man and man, to embark upon 
a policy of deliberately squeezing out the native of 
India from regions in which he bus established 
himself under every security of public faith ? 
Most of all must we ask, is such policy possible 
to the Govern men t which bears sway over 
three hundred millions of our Indian Empire ? 

Indians in East Africa 

Sir Robert Corydon in a recent lecture to the 
African Society in London referred to the claims 
of Indians in Eust Africa and declared that in 
view of the gravity of trusteeship, the standard 
of dominating European influence must be the 
highest, and the qualifications both for immigrant 
and voter, of whatever colour or creed, must be 
most stringent, particularly in Uganda^ where the 
trusteeship was of peculiar gravity. Sir Robert 
Croydon regretted that the grave problems of 
India, Ireland and Egypt were absorbing the 
enorgidh needed in the solution of the permanent 
economic problems of the colonies and protector- 
ates. He hoped that the East African Confedera- 
tion was within a reasonable distance, as he be- 
lieved that it had immense possibilities. 



INDUSTRIAL ^commercial SECTION 


Imperial Preference 


The following is a continuation of the sympos* 
Slum on Imperial Preference extracted on pages 
255 and 256 of this issue of the Indian Review, 

Mb Purushotham Das Thaeurdas 

Generally we would say on this subject that we 
are strongly opposed to any policy of Imperial 
Preference ; for we consider that this country 
ought to have the right of safeguarding its 
industrial interest first, second and last. The 
commercial situation has been in the past, and is 
to-day, that this country imports in normal times 
two-thirds of its total imports from withfu the 
British Empire ; while two-thirds of its exports 
are to countries outside the Brjtish Empire. JLn 
other words, the United Kingdom takes from 
India less than * one-half ot the value of goods 
which she exports to India. A policy of Imperial 
Preference, therefore, would have the disastrous 
effect of keeping our tariff door still open to the 
British Empire as far as our necessities of manu- 
factured articles go. That is to eay, by such 
a system we should be forced to buy^ our 
requirements from the British markets, and 
would not, therefore, have the benetits of making 
our purchases in the larger world markets. And 
since it ought to be the declired policy of this 
country to develop its industrial potentialities by 
means of a tariff wall as against all-comers, a 
policy of Impoiiul Preference would have the 
inevitable effect of hampering us in that direction. 
As it is, the British Empire enjoys, and has 
enjoyed for years past, a unique position in the 
Indian market ; and any attempt on our part to 
give them increased preference will only have the 
unfortunate result of perpetuating India as a 
market for their goods. Apart from these con- 
sideration, India would on balance lose more than 
she would gain by granting preferential rates on 
Imperial goods at the expense of the foreigner. 
And there would also be the risk of retaliation by 
foreign countries which would weigh heavily on 
our export trade, and therefore on the Indian 
producer. 

Furthermore, under a system of Imperial 
Preference any attempt to keep u cheajier foreign 
article out of India by a higher duty would 
merely result In its being imported through the 
United Kingdom and under British guise. 
Attempts will also be made by the United 
Kingdom to obtain a larger percentage of our 
export trade. 


Mr. B. F. Madon 

I am altogether against Imperial Preference 
because : — 

(a) preference to several of the ^lonies and 
• Dominioifs is unthinkable in the state of Indian 

feeling as to the treatment of Indians there ; 

(b) preference to England is both^ inadvisable 
and unnecessary. 

1. Inadvisable because England is perhaps the 
foremost indikstiially dgvelojged country of the 
world and to give it special preference would 
practically mean handing over India’s markets 
to Englahd. If any preference is to be given to 
England the tariff would have to be put sufficient- 
ly high to give India’s infant industries chance 
against England’s industries tjiat are already in a 
very high state of development. It is further 
inadvisable because India’s principal customers 
are foreign countries. • 

• 2. It is unnecessary, because England already 
enjoys an immense unseen preference on account 
of the special position It holds in India, on ac- 
count of English capital being interested in many 
trades and industries and en account of English 
personnel being overwjidlitiingly predominant in 
all administiative positions in the Kail way, Public 
Works and leading industries evith the exception 
of cotton manufacture where, too, the bulk of the 
orders go to Ehgland. • 

Mr, J. a. Wadia , 

As regards preference, I would*be in favour of 
it, if India got any advantage,«but so far as I can 
see there is no advantage. Take for instance 
cotton goods. We are levying a duty on all ^ 
foreign imports at the rate of 1 1 per cent. If 
w» resolve to levy a duty of 20 per cent., on all 
goods not coming from England dr her Colonies, 
we would make such imports so muph dearer to 
Idle consumer. *I therefore, see no good in Imperial 
Preference. Import duties and i*mperial Pre- 
ference are all taxes on the consumer? 

Cai\atla’« Trade with India 

ThejOanadian Government has now established 
a Canadian Government Trade Commissioner’s 
0%;e for India and Ceylon at Calcutta. Major 
,H. A. Chisholm arrived in India last month in 
Calcutta. The opening of an office of this kind in 
Calcutta is in pursuance of the policy of the 
Canadian Government to provide for direct com- 
mA’cial representation in the leading markets of • 
the world. There are now 23 Canadian Govern- 
ment Trade Commi8sio|^rs established through- * 
out the world, • ^ 
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Agricultural StaticUcc of Britiah . India 

The Director of Statistics has issued summary 
tables showing the total area, ciiltirated and 
uncultivatec^aarea , under irrigation, and area 
under different crops in British India in the. 
agricultural year 1920 21. The total area of 
British Provinces (excluding Indian States) to 
which tkfbse tables relate, is 621 million acres 
according to professional survey, or 618 million 
acres according to village papers, r Of the latter 
area, 230 million acres represent iincultivable 
area comprising forests (88 million acres) and 
other arei not available for cultivation (142 
million acres); 1 15 million acres represent cultu- 
rable waste other than fallow, and 61 million 
acres, the area left fallow during the year. The 
remainder, 212 million acres, was'the net area 
actually sown during the yeur. If areas sown 
more than once^be taken as separate sreas for each 
crop, the total area sown in ,the year 1920 21 
comes to 239 million acre", which is 16 million 
acres or 6 per cent, dess tharn that of 1919-20. » 

The Soy Bean 

OultivabioD of the fidy , bean has developed in 
China to such an extent that it now '•represents 
the principal agricultural industry of that country. 
Immense areas of the great plains of Southern 
Manchuria arr devoted to this crop* The world’s 
demand for soy beans is steadily increasing, and 
China’s export of them bids fair soon to surpass 
in value that of its silk output. There are more 
than 1,000 varieties of soy beans, from which an 
^ experiment station at Kung-chu-liug, in Southern 
Manchuria, has chosen one as the best of all. It 
is nearly spherical, yellow in colour and of the 
bigness of a spaall pea. A yield of 22 per cedt. 
^ oil is obtained from it. The soy be in yields 
milk and butter (or products equivalent for table 
, use), as well^ as .great variety ot other edibles, 
including a famous sauce. Taken all in all, the 
five-ounce bean is one of our most versatile vege- 
tables. ' , 

A Vegetable Leather 

1(he Japanese are, it is reported, making great 
strides in the manufacture of a vegetable leather 
from a plant called the mitsumata, which they 
grow largely. Its inner bark, after going through 
'* certain processes, is converted intp a substance as 
tough as French kid, and so trfCDslucent tliat 
one can almost see through it. As Japan produ- 
* oes Very little real leather, this new substance 
moans a great deal to her industrially. 


Agricultural Publications 

We have ^received two bulletins issued by "the 
Agricultural Kesearch Institute, Pusa, viz,, ** The 
Weevil Fauna of South India with special refe- 
rence to species of economic importance ” by T. V. 
Rama Krishna Iyer, Assistant Entomologist, 
Madras ^and “ The Preparation of Anti- Rinder- 
pest Serum •‘using animals of moderate suscepti- 
bility as Virus producers; part 1 Bufialoes,” by 
W. A Pool, and T. M Doyle. 

The first of these bulletins records information 
about: 190. species of weevils found in South 
India. Of thesfi over forty forms have so far 
been noted to be of some ecDnomic importance. 

Cotton in Madras 

The total area sown with cotton in the Madras 
Pivsidenoy in 1921-22 is estimated at 1,795,200 
acres. The area finally recorded last year was 
2,151,000 acres. The present estimate repre- 
represeiits a decrease of 1G5 por cent, below 
last }eai V figure. The area in an -average year is 
estimated at 2,303,800 acres. 

. The estimated yield in bales ,of 400 lbs. lint for 
the Presidency is 347,000 bales which is 10,00(J 
bnle»'leBS than that of last year. 

Cattle in India 

The diKquieting nature of the cattle question in 
India muse be traced to the gradual rise in popu- 
^lationand an increased demand for foodstuffs, 
involving proportionate diminution of land under 
fodder crops. The solution of the question 
lies in the direction of improving the quality of 
cattle, so that the demand for fodder may not be 
raised very considerably, as it is bound to be by 
increase in the number of cattle. Much can be 
done, says Aetc India, by a campaign to educate 
rural folk in the fundamentals of cattle-breeding. 

Weight of Seed and Lint in Cotton 

The question is often asked as to whether any 
attempt to increase the weight of lint on the seed 
of a cotton plant will moan also an increase in 
the weight of the seeds themselves, or whether it 
will be accompained by a diminution of thg seed- 
weight, In the case oi' Egyptain, Sea Island and 
Cambodia cottons, investigators havo Sound that 
an increase in the weight of lint does involve an 
increase in the weight of seed. A writer in the 
AyriculturalJournnl of India, recording his ttials 
on Qujarat herhacium cottons, says that just as in 
other types of cotton, an increase in the weight 
of lint per seed involves an increase in the weight 
of the seed also. 
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• [SHORT NOTICES ONLY 

Burma : A Handbook of Practical infor- 
mation* Sir J G Scott, K. C. 1. E , 
Published by Diniol O’Connor, 90, Great Russell 
Street, London. 

Burma is alwa^^s the land of enohantment. 
Alike the country end her people have strangely 
fascinated many a foreigner. Poets and writers 
have vied with one another in their •appreciation 
of the simple charms of her natuial scenes, and 
many a vivid sketch of her people and their 
manners have familiarised the Bui mans to the 
English reading public. Sir J. G. Scott’s hook 
aflords a happy mean between a •ponderous tome 
and a scrappy sketch. It is an excellent hand-boolr, 
crammed with information on all aspects of 
Burma and her people and written with a vivid 
appreciation of her life and thought. There nre 
special ctraptera on the Fauna an9 Flora of Bfirrha, 
her forests, her wieans of transport and of her 
music also w'bich muvst greatly and to the interest 
of the hook. The book contains about seventy 
illustrations depicting the varied works of art 
and scenes from her beautiful landscape. 

.Dramatic Divertisements Bv Mr. V. V. 

Srinivas Ai>engHr, Everyman’s Ltd , Mac^’es. 
Under the somewhat disconcerting title 
“Dramatic Dlvertisements ”, Mr. V. V. Sri- 
nivasa Aiyaijg.ar, a leading lawyer, in hia leisure 
hotirfl has strung together some of his little pla 38 
in a c4iarmingly got up volume Or^e has seen, 
them staged and thoroughly eiijo)cd them: one 
now reads them and lenews the old pleasure. 

The only regrt t is that they aie so obviously 
due to the neeting impulse of the moment, the 
urgent stress of some social fui ction, the insis- 
tent energy of some secretary. The author 
depicts from d.Uiront points of view the true 
and loving devotion of a young Indian wife re- 
cl^iiming an eriing husband, the easy sucepti- 
bility of romantic youth, the evils of early 
marriages arranged on purely commercial bases 
and the consequent dislocation and possible in- 
flammation of heartp. But the author has no 
special prescription for the e\ila of Life. He 
does pot claim to be r surgeon general, as yet * 
— he may, and one trusts he will, in time. Sooner 
than later. 

The author is an artist in life. He wields his 
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Eoglith for the Engliih. By George Samp- 

eon ; Cambridge University Press, London. 

Mf. Sampson’s “ English for the English” is a 
powerful fplea for teaching the vf^acular on 
rational 4inos. Since the vernacular is the only 
language that the majority in a country learn 
and use, he is of opinion thati it should be made 
to satisfy all the cultural needs of the prf^ulation. 
His views that the classics should not bo confused 
with the hiimf^nities and his assertion that the 
humanities lie mostly outside the sphere of the 
classics have been more or less accepted, even 
though ftn attempt has been made recently to 
restore the cla<;qics to their privileged position. 
There is nothing novel in the method oi instruc- 
tion he advocates, but to pur school teachers 
whose .‘icquaiwtancft with books dealing with the 
teaching of English is not over much, the book 
mav be useful. One thing to noted in hia 
method is his insistence on concreteness in the 
teaching of composition. Hia view that the 
education of children* up to fourteen should not 
pdt^sesH in the least degree any vocational bias is 
worthy of the most careful consideration. 

Mahatma Gandhi.* \^ith an appreciation by 
Lala La j pat Rai, National Literature Publish- 
ing Co., Bombay. • 

Even those who do not see eye to eye with 
Mr. Gandhi afe attached to him bjf the nobility 
of hia character and his singijlar charm of 
manners. In this collection w*e have pen por- 
traits, criticisms, brographical tit- bits, apprecia- 
tions frpm a numb?^r of writers, English, American 

• and Indian, who have come in contact with him. 

It opens with a thumbnail sketch by Lala 
L'^jpat Rfli origin.ally contributed to the New 
York Nation and includes Rev. Holme’s well 
known sermon on Onndhi and a number of 
firticles by special correspondents of English and 
American journals. • . 

-i-i • 

^BOGKS RECEIVED 

A SnORT FhSTORY OF THE OrDER OF SaINT JoHN 
OP •Jerus^lam By^ E. M. Tennison : The 
Society of i* ^ Peter*and Paul, London. ^ 

TrfE Cultural Unity op Asia. By James H. 

• Cousins Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar. 


pen with considerable facility. Sbcial drama 
has indeed a very high mission in Life, in Indian 
life, particularly in these days of political unrest 
and social upheavals, It votaries are none too 
many. One enjoys these fancy strokes but one 
hopes and y^'dita for tfie Stroke, 


Creative Unity By Sir Rabindranath Tagore, 
Macmillan & Co , London. 

A Philosophical View op Reform. By Percy ‘ 
Bysshe Shelley. With an Introduction* and . 
Appvidix. Bv T.^ RoIIeston. Oxford 
University Press, * ^ 



Diary op the month 


March 21 Earl Winterfcon has been appointed 
Under- Secretary of State for India. 

March 22. H. E. the Viceroy received a depu- 
tation onafiie present situation of Indians in 
South Afiica. ^ 

March 23. H. E. Lord Bonaldshay left Calcutta 
for England. • 

March 24. Lord Lytton and Rt. Hon. V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastry arrived in Bombay. 

March 25 The legislative Asifembly passed 
unaminously the Bill to repeal the Press Act. 

March 26. A Convention of the Irish Republican 
Army was held at Dublin 

March 27. Sir Henry AVue^ler has been appoint- 
ed Governor of Bihar and Of issa. 

— Sir William Vincent is appointed a Member of 
the Council of India 

March 28. Lord Lytton assumed charge of the 
Governorship of B ng^I. 

March 29 The j ^ of Alwar entertained 

the Viceroy at a Stite Biiiqu«t at Alwar. 

March .30, The B h ir and Orissa League of 
Education has been formed at Patna. 

March 31, Report of*bhe Committee on Public 
Petitions to Legislature*-!^ published. 

April 1. The ex- Emperor Karl is dead. 

— The Poona Dacctin Sibha entertained Rt. Hon. 
Mr. Sastri at dinner^ 

April 2. The Indian Fiji Deputation left Fiji 
to-day. 

April 3. The voU of confidence in Mr. 

Lloyd George was passed in the Commons by 
372 votes against 94 . 

April 4. Mr. Dadiba Dilal, Member of the 
Council of India, was appointed to represent 
India at Genoa. 

April 5. Maulana Muhammad Abdul Hakim 
Siddigi, Secretary, ,1 -maivat-Ul-ulema-Hind of 
Delhi, Wris arrested to day. , 

April G Mr. Hasan Tmnn of Patna has resigned 
his membership of Bihar and Orissa Legislative 
Council . 

April 7 H. E. Lord Willingdon has transferred 
the portfolios of Lajy and Order including 
Police and Civil and Criminal Justice wholly to 
the Indian Member, Mr. K Srinivasa Iyengar, 
on the retirement of Sir Lionel Davidson. 

April 8. The Non- Brahman Federation met in 
Conference at Kuenbakonami, Sir M. C. T. 
Muthiah Chettiar presiding. 

""April 9. Death is announced of von Falkenbayn, 
a fi^rmer Prussian Mitister for War. 

April 10. The Qeuog. Conference opened to-day. 


April 11. East Indian Railway strike has been 
settled. • 

April 12. The District Magistrate of Lahore has 
prohibited a meeting of the City Congress 
Committee to be addressed by Pandit Malaviya. 

— H. E. Sir H. Wheeler assumed charge of the 
Governorship of Bihsr and Orissa. 

April 13. ^ir A. J. Balfour has been created an 
Earl. 

April 14. Sardar Kharak Singh, President, 
the Punjab Provincial Congress Committee, was 
sentenced to .3 years rigorous imprisonment 
under Section 124 A. 

'April 15. The Bengal Provincial Conference 
met at Chittagong, Mrs. C. R. Diis presiding. 

— Maulana Hasrat Mohani was arrested to-day at 
Cawnpore. ‘ ■* 

April 16. A Non-ofilcial Committee has been 
formed at Lahore to enquire into the officials, 
alleged excesses in the arrest and trial of political 
ofienders in the Punjab. 

April 17. The Fourth Conference of the Depart- 
ments of Industries was held at Calcutta, tie 
Hon. Mr. C. A. Inneg presiding. 

— A Russo-German treaty establishing do- 
plomatic relations between the two countries 
was signed at Genoa. 

April 18. The Financial Conference of the 
Representatives of the Central and Provincinl 
Governments met at Simla. 

April 19. The Second Maharashtra Conference 
was held at Pen (Colaba Dt.), Mr. K. P. 
Khadilkar presiding. 

April 20. The Second Session of the Opium 
Commission was held at Geneva, 

April 21 . The Irish Labour Party has proclaimed 
a 24 hour strike as a protest against Militarism 
and failure of politicians to come to an 
agreement. 

— The King received Lord Ronaldshay in audienice 
and created him a Privy Councillor, 

April 22. A large number of men of the Ist 
and 2nd Hyderabad Imperial Service Lancers 
struck work. 

Italians have baguu evacuation of certain 
zones in Asia minor. 

« 

April 23. The men of the let and 2Dd 
Hyderabad Imperial Lancere who refused to 
resume duty were dismissed. 

— A Treaty ia reported to have been signed 
between the Vatican and Russia* 
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Literary 

Bernard Shaw and Parliament 

Mr. George Bernard Shaw the dramatic critic 
has declined, in the following amusing letter, the 
invitation of the West Edinburgh L^ibour Party 
to contest that constituency at the next^election : 

“ Why should 1 plead with the citizens of West 
Edinburgh to allow me to waste my time at 
Westminster for a salary on which 1 could not 
live, when I can command a far more eligible posi- 
tion and much larger emolumentg ns a leading 
member of my profession '< 

“ If the Labour Party nr any otbor part}’, will 
guarantee mo an unopposed election and a 
salary of £4,000 a year, with a handsome pension 
1 may at least (consider the prop()‘'if ion that I* 
should narrow my^ audi^ noo from civilised rn in- 
kind to tho handful of bewildered commercial 
gontlenmn at AVestminster who are now earnest- 
ly ruining Europo as the stupi<iest way of ruin- 
ing their own counti} ; but my answer would 
probaVdy V)o the same — it would bo easier and 
pleasanter to drov\ a rnjsidf. 

“At the Slime time I am very sensible of apd 
grateful for tho esteem whiidi has proin{)t(*d your 
invitation. 1 am well aware that I }m\o a fow 
friends in Edinbuigb, it may be even a few 
thousand, hut not enough to win the se.at, even 
if I wished to win it. Vou rnav, therefore, 
relieve tho minds of all the foolisli people in tho 
country by ai’iiouncing antboiitutiM Iv tluifc they 
have nothing to fear from me at the foithcorning 
(loncral Kiectinn. 

“1 slnill st»ind not ftir P n lia men^^, but for tell- 
ing Pailiiirnent what 1 flunk o^’ it, and, incident- 
ally, of the pcilit, leal ini clIigcncH ( f tho people 
who elect it. T'hiit is a ush^uI and T.f^eps.sary 
occupation, but not one that wins rotc!*.’' 

Mr. Churchill on the Prest 

Mr. Winston (Churchill was the guest of the 
London Press (jlub at a home dinner recentiv, 
and, replying to the toast of his lioalth, .said ho 
felt ho had a right to call himself a journalist, 

“When I reached tho ago of twenty,” he said, 
“J became ^entirely dependent foi rny support 
upon by own exertion and, although I had the 
advaTitago of inheriting my father’s /riends I 
found no other fyibstantial meanH— (laughter ) of 
providing for tho vulgar necessities of existence, 
and it was to joiirnaiism I turned in order to 
provide the ammunition for the campaign which 1 
bad to wage. 

3^ 


“J am all for a free Press,” ho added, ‘‘the 
freer the better, but it must be a free Press in a 
country which has a free Parliament and a free 
phtform.” Alluding to the newspaper insurance 
scheme, he 8 aid he cut the coupon ouli# of every 
newspuper Be subscribed to and filed each one in. 

Referring to the history of newspapers during 
the war, Mr. Churchill said thhre was *no«doubt 
that at a certain period they exerted a power in 
thivS country bf} 3 ond what was their proper func- 
tion in the State* They di^mina^ed the counsels 
of OovernriiGiit ; they made and unmade Minis- 
tries ; thevjt)lastefl or boasted or, rather estab- 
li.^hed reputations of public men. 

Since ^^he firing ©had stopped there i;jtas no 
doubt whatever we had got back towards the 
normal b.ilince. of thing®, “and,” added Mr, 
Churchill, “we politicians feel, on tho whole, that 
it is for us to maKe the policy — you don't mind 
my .® lying tli.it -and it is for you to criticise it 
or approve of it.” • 

* Anatole France 

Anatole France, who tbi»year was awarded the 
Nobel Prize Jor Literature, has given the entire 
sum to the Russian Famine Rel^f Fund, Born 
in 1844, he is the son of a Paris bookseller, one 
of tlie last of theb book-sellers immortal^cd in the 
pages of literature. As a child he used to listen 
•to the nightly talks on literary subjects which 
took place in his f.ithrr’s shop. •Naturally he 
turned to literature and though bis fust work was 
a volume df verse, Lrs he was 3 et to 

find his richest vein in prose. lie himself has 
expounded Jiis theory of style ! “ A simple style 
is likfc wliite light. It is complex but not to out- 
ward seeming, fn language, a beautiful and 
desirable sii^jplicity is but an nppearjince and 
results only frohi the good order of sovereign 
economy of the various parts of spfieeb.” M. 
France, at the ago ofrfiovent}^, served hiS country 
as a .soldier in the trenches when the call came to 
fight for fioodfun, and lias now given away a large 
tortune ^t tfut call of humanity. That is the 
poetr}' of action. * 

• • 

Press Congress of the World 

The formal session of tho Press Congress of the 
World in Honolulu, Hawaii, October 20, has re- 
elected Sir Siirendranath Banerjee, Vice-President 
for India, of tho Press Cpitgress, ^ 
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Educational Controversies 

f , 

When a country ' is expending nearly 
£60,000,000 in single year upon education — 
the estimated expenditure of the Board of Eluca- 
tion for the current year — it is worth while ask- 
ing what results are being obtained, asks the 
Retneic of Jioviewi which appears in an improved 
form under the new editorship of D.iniel O’cormor. 
Are children being taught to read and wiito well, 
to take an intelligent inteiest in the E iglish 
language, to spell its words c^^rrectlv and use them 
with a sense of^ their meaning? That is one 
question which concerns every oiT>plo\er of young 
people more or less, but is of pai iicular interest 
to tbo&e whc^depend on alertriess nrjd qiii'-k com- 
preberif^ion in the juniors — ^J.he clei ks, typists, 
and assistants — of* various departments We 
fear that this question cannot be answered 8a.tis- 
factorily. It is comparatively rare to find an 
office employee who can be trusted to compose ' 
a presentable, well ex*pi\e8aed and correctly spelt 
letter or document. The conversation of the 
average boy of tbe poorer class — is it pleasant 
to listen to? Yet for his education (perhaps 
“schooHngV would be a more suitable term) 
much money is being spent, many teachers are 
labouring. ' 

The idea of the continuation schools sounded 
excellent ; but how has it worked • out, in actual 
practice? On all sides wo havo the coniplnnt 
that the boy is missing just when he is required ; 
he i'*, of course, at his class Often the couipul- 
sioD to attend these schools twice a week means 
that a child cannot obtain regular employment. 
In one iifhtance which came iir\dor our notic ,9 a 
boy of the .least hopeful type was being taught 
“Shakespeare ^and Science,*’ as he vaguely repor- 
ted ; both excellent subjects, out a trade by which 
the lad might later on become a i/seful member 
of society would have been more to the point, 
fhe classes held in cocToectiom with various handi- 
crafts are doing a more beneficent work ,than 
the highflown attempts to impress Shakespeare 
on boys who can hardly spell the name of their 
street. A boy, or a girl , for that matter, who 
can use the tools of a craft is well started on the 
way to happiness and profit, an'fi will more often 
than not carry out the great ideal of William 
Moijris^ “the gride of worker in his work*” 


[ April 1022 

Techniciil Education in Bbmbay 

The committee appointed by the Government 
of Bombay, under the Presidentship of Sir M. 
Visveshvarayya to consider the question of the 
expansion of Technical and Industrial Education 
in the Presidency, has issued an interim report 
the main recommendations being (1) higher engin- 
eering education, (2) secondary or technical 
institutes,* and (3) ini^ustrial middle and lower 
schools For higher engineering education the 
committee recommends that the College of Engin- 
eering in Poona, should be enlarged so as to 
accommodate at least 300 students, and * a 
separate technological college be established where 
technology as a well as merhnniml and electtical 
engineering should be tfinght. For secondary or 
technicil institute^, the Committee is of opinion 
^that the scopo ,of the existing Victoria Jubilee 
Technical ii»st,)tnto should bo expanded and en- 
laiged considerably. Industrial schools — middle 
and lower — whose aim will be to iDjpart know- 
ledge in the smaller industiios, have been re- 
commended at least one in each district, though 
for the present only 12 such schools may be 
established at a yearly grant of five lakhs of 
rupees. In addition to these, 100 lower schools 
should the estahlished at a yearly grant of seven 
lakhs of lupees. The committee is of opinion 
that at certain selected places two or three ex- 
perimental .and demonstration stations should be 
opened where those interested in particular indus- 
tries should he shown and taught the most 
modern methods eu)plo}ed therein. 

Reforms in Afghanistan 

The Afghan newspapers continue to be full of 
evidence of the reforms which are being carried 
out in the internal administration of the country, 
particularly in the field of education. 

The spread of education in Afghanistan under 
the stimulus of Amir Amanullah Khan’s energet- 
ic policy is remarkable. Tho time is past when 
this movement was scoffed at as idealistic. The 
principal school in JalallahHd now has some 1.00 
students on its rolls and was very well reported 
on at a recent ir)8pection and Fchools are doited 
about in villages and are being opened '"even in 
quite remote localities. Education in these< rural 
school is entirely free and keen ofiicial interest 
appears to be making headway against the con- 
servative opposition of a backward people. The 
older and more fully equipped' schools of the 
capital are already turning out a steady steam 
of educated 3 ouths who are drafted at once to 
posts in the army and qivil departments, 
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Justice Darling on Grand Juries 

Mr. Justice D^rliiig addressing the Grand 
Jury, at the Berks Assizes recently, said it was 
socne years now since the Giand Jury had been 
Buaimoued in England to undertake those duties 
which they bad performed almost from time im- 
memorial. The war made it necessary to Buspond 
them from their functions, snd he had no doubt 
that a great number of the gentlemen be was 
addressing found woik to do in the w«r, winch 
would have been impossible hud tiiey been surn- 
moned at sesBions. The war hojf.g over, tlie 
Grand Juries had again been siinnnoriet^, but it 
would be affect ition h 1 together to ignore the fact 
that there was much discussion at pu sonr, and be 
had no do^^bt tliere would be mych luoic, as i(^ 
whether Grand .Juiits should be suminoiied to i1»h 
assizes or not, ile'wMS not going to express Jus 
own view about it It was a matter which 
would ie({uire, if Oiand Juries were to be dis- 
continued, legislation, and luany points would 
have to bo considered by those wlio would aber 
the law as it now stotid. TJie Grand Jury was in 
a way peculiar to justice as ad nun is ter ed iiojcv 
the English law, but it wuh not only in England 
that it existed. The Grand Jury system was 
carried to the United Slates b) those who left 
those shores when the United tStutes were a 
Colony flf England, and though tlcj rmted Scates 
wore no longer our Colony, the Graii(i Jui^ still 
existed as portion of the inachinei y l(*r {idii.ini^- 
tering justice there. formerly the functions of 
the Grand Jury weio very much wider than was 
the case to daj . He did not of (bourse, say there 
was danger in this country if the Grand Jury did 
not exist as it was now because he did not know 
anything which might be called a miscarriage of 
justice arose during the war, because the cases 
were not investigated by a Grand Jury. 

International Justice. 

It was a concrete and living niunifestation of 
the international conscience, said the Dutch 
Foreign Minister, in welcoming the permanent 
Court of International J ustice which w’as formally 
opened on Fob. 15 at the Hague in the Palace of 
the Pence .d^orue, with considerable pomp and 
splendour. Members of the Dutch Iluyel Family 
and Governmenl^ representatives of the League 
of Nations and the International Jjabour Bureau 
and also prominent officials and diplomatic 
personages wore present, when the Judges attired 
in rieh robes took the oath. 


Crinies ia Punjab 

Thb following press communique has recently 
been issued at Lahore ; — Crime in the Punjab 
during'the year 1921 showed figures higher than 
in any of the past ten years with tb0 •exception 
of 1913. <rhe incroase was greatest in the 
Central Range where the total was greater by 
4,296 than in the preceding year, it ii\ explained 
that the increase in what is practically aefiance 
of law and order though affected by unfavourable 
eoconomic condU^ions and jngh ^prices, is large- 
ly the result of political unrest and attempts 
to undermine authority * in any form. There 
were 115 rfiore dacoities than in 1920, 117 more 
murders pnd 7,816 more and burglaries. These 
conditions will cuufpel the Government te consi- 
der further increa'^cs in the strqpgth of the police 
force. • ' 

A Test Case 

At the l\itna High Court, Justigp J nrala Pro- 
sad passed r)rdeis • reversing the decision of the 
J^ower Court in which a rail way passenger was 
fined for stoppir^ a trafin by pulling the chain 
on Che ground that his compartment contained 
' more tlian the stijmlated rsumber of passengers 
and he felt suffocated. IjLi^ Lordship thought the 
ground was sufilcient and remarked the railway, 
instead of thanking the accused prosecuted him 
to transfer its liability. 

Portfolios of Law and Ofder 

a The Hon. Mr. K. iSrinivasa Iyengar has been 
entrusted with the portfolios of L^w and Order, 
including Police and Civil Justice in the Govern- 
ment of jVIadras. in this connection it may be 
ftdded that the ILija of Mahmudabad, Home 
Member in the United Provinces, is the first 
lndig.n who was entrusted with these portfolios 
under the New Reforms Scheme. • 

U. P. Co-operative Conference 

The U. P. Ce- operative Conference held at 
Allahabad resolved that the Goveiaiment be 
moved to revive tho^rule that arbiW*atidn decrees 
may be decided, either in Revenue or in Civil 
Courts at the foptioii of the decree- holder. 

• * Unisecessary^litigation 

“ I cannot shufi* my eyes to the fact,’^ sai<f 
Judge Parry at Lambeth County Court, “ that 
l.^}erR have made use of some of the 'complica- 
ted and difficult sections of the Rent Restrictions 
Act to indulge in quite unnecessary litigation. 
It is both harsh on the landlords and the tenants. 
This Act has caused a vast amount of friction 
between landlords and tenants which did not exist 
before it was passed.” , ^ 
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• . Iron as Food 

Iron is an esfiential element in the food of 
and the higher animals, and the best way to take 
it into the eyetea^ is not in tho form of pills and 
tinctufes, but by the consumption of vegetable 
food containing the nietnl. An exhaustive study 
ot the distribution of iron in, various paits of 
plants has been* mad*e by L. Maquenne and li. 
Oerigbelli, whose report appears in the Comptea 
Itandm (Paris) of the Prench Academy of Sciences. 

T?hey sa}^ in substance : that potatoes, carrots, 
and the leaves of spinach, lefc'tu(;e and romaine are 
exceptionally rich in iron ; but in these only a 
very slight proportion of iron exists dissolved in 
the cell sap, and this is almost entirely precipit< 
ated by boi'ng. It often happens, as is also 
true in case of lime, that tho pods of leguminous 
plants and the integuments of seeds are richer in 
iron than the seed ledves themselvos, hut one 
takes care in such cases to separate the embr}os 
one finds that these are richer still in iion in a 
very considerable de|frea^ a fact which indicates 
the great physiological importance of iron to 
plants. Finally iron, like copper, is found to ac- 
cumulate in the kernels of the seeds enclosed by 
fleshy fruiCs, at tho expense of the suiroui dmg 
shell and even of the pulp. 

“ Thus we.tind that iron, like nutiitivo elHinents 
in general, is capable of changing its location in 
plant tissues, and that it tends to tiavt J towaids 
the organs which are vitally active, and those of 
reproduction. This » (lords ficsh proof of the 
well known necessity of iron in the food supidy of 
plants and ofltrs, furthermore, increased pre- 
sumption in favour of the idea that cop[>cr may 
be an equally useful element.” 

Cure for Cancer 

c 

Dr. John ^haw, who ha^ d(3vo(ed most of his 
professional career to cancer research aid for 
many years has advocated tlio tieatmuit of the 
disease without operation, dheussed the subject 
with a press representative, to whom he said that 
the ofter* of prizes for the eflectivo non- operative 
treatment of cancer within live leara implies two 
fundamental fallacies (1 ) that cancer has 
hitherto not been curable without operation, (2) 
that operations has been an eflective treatinciit. 

“ Ivord Athlone, Chairman of the Board of 
GWernors of Middic'8e.}c Hospital, has stated that 


since 1791 this foundation has gladly BflTorded 
facilities to voluntary workers. It was a surgeon- 
in-chief te this foundation who stated that the 
pioblems of cancer were best studied in the 
female breast. M}' proposition to Lord Athlone, 
is : I can present to the authorities of thn 
Hospital abundant proof that I have cuied casi.s 
of cancer of the breast without operation. Let 
the surgeons of the cancer foundation make thc^r 
diagnosis of operable cancer but let the patient 
have tho chance of being treated without operation 
by m\self should she elect this alternative,^ 1 
venture to believe that the time would not be 
far distant when oporationB for cancer would 
appear ns anomalous as blood letting to tho prac- 
titioner of to day.” # 

Dr. 8baw holds that facts and statistics and 
-particularly the experience of the Swiss doctors 
go to prove that cancer is not a local disease and 
operation not its rational treatment. In this 
connection he mentioned that the ISwi^s authority. 
Dr. Louis Guillaume, had become a convert to 
his views. “ In the meanwhile,” concluded Di. 
Shaw, “ 1 am peifer^tly ready to.defend my thesis 
before the University of London, or elsewhere, 
that there aic to day in Gre.it Britain and 
Ireland from twenty to thirty tliousand suflereis 
from cancer, victims of the false theories and 
erroneous pnictice of modern surgery.” 

Rabbits Attract Malaria' 

Some Krench pli\siol()^Msts believe that the pre- 
val«neH of the custom of keepirig rabbits explains 
the comparative fieedom of Europe from malaria. 
They say that the Anopheles moj-qiiito, the chief 
agent, in sprendtng n»nl tria infection, has a special 
fondnei^.s for rabbit ileeh, and abandons its human 
victim in the prcf-ence of this delicacy, ft is 
alUnned that in Anopheles infested places near 
rabbit hutches not only man but domestic farm 
animals are free from attack. 

Mosquitoes that do not Bite 

A curious failure of Anopheles mot-quitoes to 
spread malaria has Vieen discovered in a marshy 
distiict near the Bay of Naples. The absence of 
malaria was noticed fifteen }earH ago, and now 
B Grussi, after several visits, has concluded that 
the strange immunity is due to the fact that the 
mosquitoes, though present to vast swarms, never 
attack human beings. It is suggested that this 
race of Anopheles acquired their peculiar habit 40 
or 50 ) ears ago, when great flocks of cattle were 
kept in the marshes with few men in charge. 
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Sir Bote on wirelett Stimulation 

Sir J. 0. Bose gave a highly interetsting demon- 
stration of life, under wireless stimulation at the 
Bose Institute, recently. The demonstntion was 
witnessed by a large gathering of ladies and gentle- 
men. fn course of the detrforsf ration hi exhibiUul 
the wireless apparatus with which, so far back as 
1894 he was able, by impulses sent through space, 
to hre a pistol and explode a mine situated at a 
distance. It is a matter of interest that his 
Galena receiver had, till lately, bdbn found to be 
the most sensitive detector of long distance wire- « 
less signals. The latest development of *the 
wireless is the transmission of human voice 
through space, which has been brought to a state 
of great perfection through the exigencies of the 
war. It was necessary for the aviators to be in 
constant verbal conununication with the base and 
the British Air Ministry was able to consti uct a 
portable and very highly efficient set for the pur- 
pose. In this development the Thermionic valves 
have played the most* important part Thn British 
Air Ministry through t.lie Secret iry Ji »s supplied 
the Bose Institute with the latest type of the 
wireless, with which experiments are in progress 
on the fildct of various lengths o' ether w’avcS on 
the life activity of plants Incidentally the re- 
prodiictmii of human voice sent t hruugh apace has 
been a side issue and has boon in successful 
operation at the Institute for several months. 
The visitors had the opportunity of linding extra- 
ordinary perfection of reproduction of human 
voice, which w^as loud enough to be heard by the 
audience. 

One accustomed to telephones is struck with 
wonder at the human quality of the reproduced 
voice, which does not undergo any distortion 
during its journey through space, 

A Radium Institute 

A Radium Institute is being equipped at 
Ranchi in the Bihar Province. The Institute, 
which is expected to be in working order this 
year, would be the only one of its kind in India. 

.The Ascent of Sap 

Sir J. C. Bose, the eminent BengaleS scientist, 
is reported to have been able to solve, by the 
invention of several types of apparatus of surpass- 
ing delicacy, the mysterious phenomenon of the 
** ascent of sap,” by which water is raised to the 
top of the highest trees, sometimes as high as 
450 ft. 


A Novel Dynamo « 

Mr. Brooks Sayers claims to huve invented a 
dynamo which will reduce the oost of building a 
dynamo or motor by one- third. 14 is« estimated 
that, for a given weight and siz(^, a machine can 
be constructed on the new principle that will be 
capable of producing an output very nearly 
double thnt of a standard machine. Moreover, 
the motor can be run, if necessary, very much 
faster than is usual at present, and the dynamo 
may be driven at the same speed* us the turbine 
if required. Definite proposals are made to con- 
struct the machine in such a manner as to reduce 
the heating, edd} current, hysteresis, and other 
losses, in*addition to«com mutation trouble^ to a 
very considerable extent. 

CRemical Analysis 

Scientists have now at their command two 
methods of chemical an.ilysis which^nable them 
to detect the mirufest traces of any paiticular 
element in a substance .The first of these is the 
spectroscopic method. Most elements, when va- 
porisod at a high temperature and examined by it, 
indicate their presence by prpducing characteristic 
coloured lines ^instead of the ordinary spectrum. 
Btill ruoio delicate is the positive apparatus of 
Sir J J. Tliompson in which each element is made 
to record its presence, so to speak, by means of a 
curved line on a photographic plate, Sie position 
» of the line depending on the density of the 
element ThiH infetruniont will show the presence 
of helium in a thimbleful of air« 

• Automatic Train Control 

The Angus system for the automatic prevention 
of»r^ilway collisions was recently given a success- 
ful trial on the railway at Dyke, niar Brighton, 
when a large number of railway officials and 
other interesteij persons were present. The 
system, it is claimed, protects trains from collision 
at every part of railway tuack,* single or 
double, junctions, terminii, crossings, etc. Each 
train is autematically warned if there is a risk 
^of collision, bu*^ if not acted upon promptly, then 
each locomotive a iftom at legally shuts cirits motive 
power and applies the brakes to the train. A 
kraiti thus stopped cannot proceed untif the track 
is clear again. Trains can run at Full speed 
through the densest fog or other adverse weather 
conditions without danger of collision. Each 
train is automatically protected against derail- 
ment at curves and points. • 
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(jord Ro0alcl«hay*« Future 

*' 1 should not be sarprised if ^he Earl' of 
Bonaldshay, (who has now returned Home on 
the cpmpletion t>f his term * as Governor of 
Bengal) were to again enter Parliament at tne 
forthcoming general eleccion, writes The 
Clubman " in ethe •Fall MoHl Gazette, ** His 
Lordship was for a period ol nearly ter years^a 
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LORD RONALDSHAV 

most useful M, P. for a London^ constituency— 
Hornsey — which he represeifted in the Unionist 
interest. Lord Ronaldshay made a speciality of 
Indian aifd foreign afiairs, and was one of a small 
band of ' Unionist members, including the late 
Lord Warkworth, who rapidly came to the front 
as skilful debators and whoso Work was continued 
in later years by the late Sir Mark Sykes, 
Samuel Hoare, and Mr. Ormesby-Gore.” 


tAFHIL 1622 

The Biehop’e Fvew'ell 

On thd eve of the departure of the Bishop and 
Mrs. WhUehead to England, they were entertained 
at various functions in Madras. Archdeacon 
Nuttal gave a farewell party on the 20th and 
presented an address on behalf of the clergy. Mr. 
G. A. Natesan invited a few friends to meet Ur. 
and Mrs/ Whitehead dt his residence. In response 
to his invitation, there was a distinguished gather- 
ing, which included the lit. Hon, V'. S. Srinivasa 
Sastri, Mr. H. S. L. Pulak, the Hon. Mr. K. 
Srinivasa Iyengar, Sir T. Sadasiva Iyer, Bishop 
Azariah of Dornaka), and his wife, tl:^ Hon. Mr. 
Patro, Major Gen. Gillard, Miss. Me Dougal, 
Dewan Bahadur Govindaragbava Iyer and others. 
The guests were received by Mr. Natesan 
and his brother Mr. Vaidyarauian and conducted 
' to the terracel where they were served with light 
reft e^h men ts. After the Bishop and Mrs. 
Whitehead had spent some time talking to friends. 
Mi. Natesan addressed a few words of farewell. 
He dwelt on their propularity in the city, their 
good social work among the poorer classes and re- 
ferred in feeling terms t/> their forty years* 
connection with India. The Bishop has warmly sup- 
pbrte()^ the Indian cause for self-government: and 
Mr. Natesan pointed out that the appointment of 
the iirst 1 ndian Bishop was an earnest of Dr, 
Whitehead's faith in the capacity of Indians for 
oihoes of trust aud responsibility. Thus the Ohuich 
under his direction led the way in the matter 
of giving eilL'Ct to a great and just principle. 
Mr. Natesan also dwelt at length on the Bishop’s 
liberal ideas and concluded with an appreciation 
of his great services on behalf of Indians in 
ISouth Africa at a critical period of the 
struggle. The Bishop in thanking the host made 
a feeling reference to his forty gears’ stay in 
India ahd the many frendships he had made in 
this country. “ 1 have been in India for forty 
years” he said, * and I can say with all sincerity 
that 1 have met with nothing but kindness, 
respect and allection from Indians of all classes.” 

The late Swami Brabmananda 

Swami Brabmananda, the President of the 
Ilamakrij^bna Mission (India, Burma, F. M. S. 
and Foreign Centres,) entered into Maha-Airvema 
on Monday, the 10th April, in the 59th year of 
his life. He was elected the life- President of the 
Mission by the late Swami Yivekananda, who 
out of reverence for him, refused to take 
the honoured Beat in the^ presence of such an 
unique personality like Swami Brabmananda, 
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The Tragedy of King Karl 

The ex- Emperor Karl died a young man whose 
life must have been to him a tragedy, aays the 
Times of India. He aacended the throne in 1916 
on the de'vth of the ErnperBr Francie J^aeph at a 
time when the fortunee of the Dual Monarchy 
wete rapidly on the wane, and hia brief reign 



THE LATE EMPEROR KARL 
came to a close when he fled the country after 
the collapse of his armies in the autumn of 19)8. 
Soon after his succession the young Emperor 
made his influence felt; and as a result there was 
a revival of Austrian as distinct from Hungarian 
influence in the affairs of the Central lowers. 
His fit at action ^as to endeavour to bring about 
peace and be declared that a satisfactory basis 
for peace could only be found *‘in mutual recogni- 
tion of a glorious defence”. Having had no per- 
popal responsibility for tha outbreak of the war, 


he Was* able to co-qperate with, and to some 
extent to lead, the beet elements not only in 
Aus ria but in the German Empire who ware 
aiming at a general peace by understanding. ^ It 
is scarcely nAieesary now to enter idto tlie reaeons 
which prevented those efforts from being suoaees- 
ful. Karl’s task was really impossible from the 
outset, and in August, 1918, when tb^ British 
Government recognised the Czechoslovaks as an 
allied nation, the fate of Karl was virtually 
sealed. His formal abdication ^ did not come 
until a few months later and then in a pathetic 
proclamation he claimed that he had not retarded 
the re establishment of constitutional life and 
, tbiit he ha^ re opened the way to solid national 
development. • • 

Had he been content to li^e in retirement 
then he might hfrve retained the generous sympa- 
thy of his countrymen, but his two escapades of 
last year, in neither of which was there anything 
romantic o heroic, showed him to be a man who 
never Icnew the temperament of the people over 
whoui he once rule^. He*thought, or he preten- 
ded to think, that the people wanted the return 
bf a Hapsburg (it is common delusion with fallen 
sovereigns and exiled conrtibfs to believe that a 
country is pining for their return) ; but Hungary 
soon showed that it did not wanlahim, and both 
those escapades ended, as they were bound to end, 
in ignominious faflure. • 

• Mr. Montagu’s Cambridge Spepch 

By all accounts, the speech which Mr. Montagu 
delivered at Cambridge, f^oon after bis retirement 
from the IS^hifehall in defending himself, was a 
bn liant performance. Says the Daily News : — 

It was an amazing oration, seldom, indeed, in 
the \v^ole oour^o of modern political history has a 
fallen Minister made so damaging an attack upon 
the Cabinet colleagues whose counsels he. has but 
newly quitted. He was unsparing in his treat- 
ment of them. The Premier, Mr. Cba*mberlain, 
Lord Curzon, Mr. Churchill, Colonel Ornery — 
he flayed them aU in turn. All the disappoint- 
ment of a defeafted idealist lent vigour to his arm, 
apd all hiif intimate knowledge of the men he was 
assailing endowed him with deadly accuracy in 
thrusting at their weak spots. The personality 
of * the speaker was picturesque and*, vividly 
displayed. He was not impassioned, but intense, 
and would pause and smilb with disarming candour 
over some bitter {aunt. Some of his sharpest 
pieces of invective wore wrapped round and round 
by a soft cotton wool of gentle and conpiliatoii’y 
phrases. , •* ^ 
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• * The Prince in Japan 

tl. R. H, the Piinoe of Wales arrived in 
J^okabama on the 12th April, and imniedirttely 
left fer ^okyo the c'rpital of tho jMpauesp Empire 
where lie was i‘eceiv*jd by thf» (Jrown Piinre of 
Japan with fitting honours. latter who is 



TQB' CROWN PRINCE OK JAPAN 

* • 

now the Regent of the Mikado (ov^r since his last 
illness), accompanies the Prince of Wales ip 
many an important engi^ement during the 
Royal tour in Japan. The Prince recjeived 
addresses' from the President of the House 'of 
Peers on the 12th and later visited the Imperial 
University where he also received an address on 
the same day. H. R. H. lirnohed with the 
Prince Regent and was given a rousing detnons- 
tHktion by the children of Japan who gathered in 
their thovisan<|B to gree^t ^he Prince of Wales, 
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lmlia*e Farewell Prhice 

Hijs fe^cellency the Yipero]||^t the following 
telegram in reply to H. R.^H. the Prince of 
Wales* Farewell Mess^e : 

The heart of India will bo stirred by Your 
Royal Highness* message of farewell. You came 
to India on an embassy of good will. The 
youthful 'jieir tn the Tftione, a veteran soldier of 
the King, Indirt’w fr'end, you leave India having 
won india*s heart. The henrt of the people lies 
through knowlfdge nnd sympathj. From the 
day you landed in India )oa «et yourself to gain 
the one and Providi ncc ha** endowed you with the 
other. Long will th« memory of your embassy 
bve in India’s heju’t On behalf of the Princes, 
people and c'fKcials of India, T thank Your Royal 
Ilighness and exf)»e88 for mys'-lf and them our 
particular gratific »ti >n that Yonr Royal Highness*s 
hopes to see lr>di» again irf the future. For 
m>pe)f and thron I wisVi yon Godspeed, all 
happiness until we again have the inestimablo 
privilege of welconi ng Your Royal Highness to 
India. 

The Cost of a Question 

t 

Those mernhers of the Legislative As-sernbly 
and the Pmvi? cml (^uincils who make liberal 
use of tho p)iivilfg»' of a'^kmg <pn stions maybe 
iritei'ested to leai n that (piestions asked by M. 
P’h in the Hou'se ()f Oommons co^t thB Govern- 
ment over £\ e*ch Momhi^rs are now limited 
to four i|ueKtionB a dav each, but they may put a 
larger number on the 0;d* r Paper provided they 
do not rise to a^k i liom Fio n this little fact 
Sa^ S a contemporary the miin in the stieet may he 
alile to gat her tloit the man who tillca loudest 
about economy iiia^ he the greitt-st siniier in 
ex.ravagance, 

General Townshend 

General Town^l^olid, Independent member for 
Wrekin, ft division of Shropshiio, announces ho 
has joined the Conservative-. lie says tho na- 
tion is in pei'il on all fronts and it is the duty of 
all to unito against tho common .enemy.* 

Dr. John Mathai « 

It is Mathai has 

been permanently appointed to the Indian Edu- 
cational Service as Professor of Economics, Presi- 
dency College, Madras. 
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MY Educational policy 


^ BY 

THE Hon. Mr. C. Y. CHINTAMANI 
Minister for Education and Industries^ the U. P. 


M y fiiend Mr Natefian has asked fbr 
a statoment of n\y educational policy 
for publication in the Jn^tan Review 
It is with somo little heaiUtion that I 



THE HON.'mR. C. y. CHINTAMANI. 

comply as there is not mj^ch that is 
new in the policy followed in» the United 
Provinces sii^e the constitution ^ of the new 
Government Secondly^ what i» new in the 


policy is hot only my own but Sir Har^urt 
Butler’s. His Excellency lost no time after the 
publication of tb^ Report of the*Sadler Oom mis- 
sion, in taking steps to reform Government’s 
policy in relation to University and Secondary 
education more or less on the lines rftommended 
by that Commission* It ba& fallen to me to 
carr^^ through Council the. Intermediate Educa- 
tion Att and the Aflahabnd University Act, more 
liberal in certain respects than ^previous Education 
Acte, but essentially in confor^pity with the re- 
commendations of the S^dfer Commission, 

I should state here that Primary Education is 
not in my rbargo. It is in the bands of my hon. 
colleague Pandit ^Jagat Nnrayan, Minister of 
Local Self government and Public Healfh. 

• The Government of the United Proipn^es hold 
that reform of Secondary Eluoation t« necesFary 
in Older to (it the recipients of the better to 
profit by >Jrii\*eisity as well as Technical and 
Professional Education, and also to qualify them 
for strvjce. The Intel mediate stage of education 
will ^•nceforth be a coni in nation of High School 
education and not the beginning of ’Univeisity 
education High School and intci mediate edu- 
cation will he c'oiitrollcd by a Board of High 
School and inteimc diate education *whioh will bo 
strong and 1 epic •-enta^xe. Airangementte are in 
tiain for the astablishrnc nt of a number of 
Intermediate Colleges It is the sti ong hope of 
t^e Goverhment^hat the new Board will include 
in the cuiriculum hf higlf schools and Tnter- 
medialw colleges subjects which will qualify the 
student for technical education. The le-organiscd 
Allahabad University will be a unitary, fhaching 
and residential institution but will also have an 
external side to deal with affiliated colleges 
outside the city of Allahabad. They will be 
known in future as Associated Colleges. The 
University will have two elew Faculties, Engi- 
neering ^nd Agriculture, the Oivif Engineering 
College at Roorkee and the College of Agriculture 
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at Cawnpore being transferred to it by ^e 
GovernAient. There is at present a Faculty of 
Commeroe but only a diploi^a of the Intermediate 
standard is given by the University, In the re- 
organised University there will be a degree in 
Commerce as there will be in Engineering and 
Agriouliure, ^ It is Government’s intention^hat 
when funds permit a Medical College should be 
established at Allahabad as a part of the Univer- 
sity., • 

There is no ground for apprehension that the 
Associated Colleges in outl>;^ng centres will 
suffer in consequence of the reform of the 
University. Repeated assurances have been given 
in this behalf. ** 

We now have Universities at Allahabad, Luck-* 
now^Benares and Aligarh* the two latter being 
private and all-}ndia institutions. It is Govern- 
ment’s intention that when the^nancial situation 
improves there should be Universities also at Agra 
and Cawngore The Agra College is the oldest 
in the United Provinces. Jt will celebrate its 
centenary in February 1923. St. John’s College, 
Agra, is perhaps the mosl^ important pf our 
Missionary colleges. Both of them are efficient 
institutions with a noble record of which they 
have every reason *16 ^e proud. They ardently 
desire to be federated into a looal University. 
His £zcellency«the Governor and I are in full 
sympathy with their aspiration, which is in 
accord with our own policy. * And we shall do 
our best to facilitate the accomplishment of the^r 
laudable desire. Cawnpore is our industrial and 
commercial ^headquarters. There wo have the 
College of Agriculture, we bave^ an aided 
College of Commerce and we have started bhe 
Technological Institute. A committee has V)een 
set up to work out a scheme for the estalijish- 
ment of \ Local University which will be a 
federation of the institutions named above and of 
the Arts colleges that exist in the city. ^ The 
University of Cawnpore, when established, will 
be raore,fike the Universities of Birmingham and 
* Leeds and itb principal function will be to train 
men in Agriculture, Technology ^and Commerce, 
Faculties of Science and Arts being at„ the same 
time maintained. , 

Reverting to High Schools ana Intermediate 
Colleges^ Government aim not only at opening 
Intermediate colleges wholly maintained by the 
State but at aiding the most efficient among 
private high schools to be raised to that status. A 
survey of the position in respect of Secondary 
Education has brought into striking relief the 


fact that the existing ^itinber bf high .schools is 
more than adequate to meet the popular demand 
and that the immediate need is not an addition 
to the number of institution^ but the strength- 
ening 6f those that already exist. Govern- 
ment’s policy is therefore directed to this end. 

Before leaving the^ subject of general education, 
I should mention a reform which Sir Haroourt 
Butler describes as the greatest in its way. It 
is to effi%ct a divorce«between Public Service and 
University Education. Henceforth the qualify- 
ing test for the Provincial Executive Service is to 
be the Intermediate Examination of the Inter- 
mediate Board. One reason of the unpopularity 
of educational reforms that aim at raising the 
standard was that a University degree was held 
to be indispensable for entrance into the Public 
Service. This difficulty has been removed from 
the path by the Gnvernment of the United 
Provinces who have laid down that the test of 
admission for the competitive examination for the 
recruitment of Deputy Collectors will be success 
in the 1 ntermediate examination conducted by 
the Intermediate Board. 

We have a fairly large number of technical and 
industrial schools opened (luring the l.ast d( zen 
years. But the Government recognise that there 
ki need for more. Wo propose to have in the 
course of years one big technical school in every 
division and one industrial school in each district. 
In addition to the College of Agriculture at 
Cawnpore we have opened an agricultural school 
at Bulandshahr imparting instruction in the 
vern.acular. The .school promises to be a great 
success. It is intended to open more such schools 
as the demand becomes pronounced and funds 
are available. 

In a word, the educational policy of our 
Government is expansion and reform. Every 
effort is being made to facilitate all-round pro- 
gress. ‘ There is a slight set-back in the present 
>ear owing to financial stringency, hut I am sure 
it is only temporary. The United Provinces are 
fortunate in having at the head of Government 
His E.xoellency Sir Barcourt Butler who has 
shown himself to be our foremost educational 
reformer. ^ 
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cry for protecting Indian Industries is 

I daily gaining in volume and intensity, but 
the suggestions about the method of affor- 
ding this hive centred round the erection of an 
effective tariff wall to shut out the inilow of 
Imported goods. Import duties are no doubt 
very essoatial, and in some cases absolutely indis- 
pensable, but they represent only the negative 
aspect of Protection. Protection, it must be 
remembered, cannot by itself create industries, 
it only serves to secure the proper; environment , 
wherein a number of industries can spring up. 
Other measures have to be undertaken vvhich, 
in addition to providing the nocessuy immunity 
from external competition, should help to build 
up the industries and make them strong. 

Pre-eminent among those positivo measures is 
the encouragement of shipping. In India, we 
have no merchant navy of our own, and tlje 
foreign carrying trade of the country is filmost 
entirely in the liands of British and Foreign 
Htearner Compinies. In 1910, before the war, 
(),4ilS European vessels with a total tonnage of 
1 4,740,0(Jt), entered and cleared for foreign ports, 
while native craft accounted for ve.«-sels 

with a tonnage of 138,804. In 1918, the respec- 
tive figures were — -European vessel d 0,930 with 
a tonnage of 17,1-13,000, and native vessels 1697 
with a tonnage cf 1 30, 933. After the war, the 
number and tonnago of European vessels declined 
to 5,96G vessels and 10,091,048 tons, while 
there was a happy increase in the case o^ Indian 
vessels — 3,598 vessels with a tonnage of 355,753. 
So in previous years the tonnage of Indian sbi}>s 
was a negligible proportion entirely ; it rose to 3 
per cent in 1918, 

Of these European vessels in 1919, 2285 were 
British and British Indian, 79 lJutch, 30 Greek, 
46 Italian, 70 Norwegian and 306 Japanese. This 
gives us some idea about the share of the uon- 
Indiari complies in the carrying trade of India. 
Not only this, but in our coasting trade, where 
the Indian steamer lines had some sdrt of a 
monopoly, the corn petition of the British lines is 
increasing, and Indian steamers are being gra- 
dually" displaced, The tonnage for the Indian 
vessels in the coasting trade fell to Sfl 50,000 in 
1918 . 


The iodustrializition of a .country, cannot 
be complete unless she has a mercantile navy of 
her own. If she has to depend on {oreigri car- 
riers, she cannot •fashion h^r commercial policy 
to suit her own industrial needs, as it may 
militate against the interests of the carrying 
country and may lead to tariff wars. The advan- 
• tage whicl} the particular ouutry gains by pursu- 
ing a protective polic/, she has to forfeit by hav- 
ing to pay unduly heavy freights on foreign 
ships, so that in*the foreign market her goods do 
not enjoy that comparative advantage which her 
policy attempted to secure for her. ^wo objects 
should always be kept in view — (i) A country 
must always secure the largest possible share of 
the s^n^borne trade.for het*own mercantile marine 
and thus gain a large amount of freight earn- 
ings from abroad which increase the National 
wealth ; (3) The ocean should be subser- 

vient to the interests of the production and com- 
merce of the country. Home fDorts should be 
more frequently visited, and home articles should 
be charged a low^ rate. England owee the rapid 
expansion of her commerce to the Navigation 
Laws of 1051 which secured a ready carrying 
trade for her own ships and thus stimulated that 
industry b^ond measure. Other dbntinental coun- 
taios have also tried si miliar measures but have 
preferred a positive and direct navigation policy, 
and, have attained considerable success. 

it was (}uite in the iitness of J.hings that 
it was loft to that great industrialist, the Hon’ble 
Mr.^ Lailubhai Samaldas to move in* March, 
1922 in the Council of State for a com- 
mittee to consider the best means of e/icourag- 
ing the shipbuilding • industry in this country. 
The resolution has served to attract the atten. 
tion of tlip public to this important matter, and 
i8 is to be hoped th|Lt step^ will be soon taken 
to create gradually an Indian shipping. 

JDr.* Kidha Kumud Mukherji ha*j shown 
that Indian ships used to visit distant shores 
laden with merchandieo and carrying passengers. 
Shipbuilding was cariie(f on extensively at differ- 
ent ports, and several places have even now retain- 
ed a tradition of shipbuilding. Indian vessels 
had a monopoly of the tradq of the Indian Ocea*n 
till, within recent times, •iflit owing to the com* 
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S etition of foreign companieB, shipbuilding, has 
eoayed and thofe few Indian shipping companies 
work with foreign- made steamers* In 1918, the 
number of Navigation Oompanies registered in 
India, inoluding the Inland Navifa^ation Companies 
was 23 with a total authorized capital of 
Bs. 8,83,^,000, (Bengal and Bombay 11 each, 
and Burma ) Besides these, there wcite 15 com- 
panies registered elsewhere than in India, but 
working Jiere with an authorized capital of 
Rb« 26,^77,000. The proportion of Indian owned 
and Indian managed companies is extremely 
small, but the Indian^ have a fairly large share 
in the capital of t’hese other companies, the crew 
of which is also mainly Indian. So, with a view 
to develop an Indian Mercantile Marine, these 
companies will have to be utilized as p nucleus 
till further developments *take place. Two 
methods cSan be m^^Qiy employed to encourage 
shipping — (i) Ship subsidies ; and (ii) bounties. 

(i) Subsidies ; — The Government can make 
grants of moi^y to some existing companies for 
a term of years in return for the maintenance of 
regular lines and other concessions, namely, 
cheaper freight rates and the, employment ' of 
Indians largely in the marine. In the West, 
many countries have secured regular carri- 
age of Mails by iftdans of subsidies. France 
subsidizes the Qomimgnit Generate Trane- 
aUantiqae for th<s carriage of mails, the expense 
amounting to 27,600,000 /ranc6' in 1912 Austria 
pays the Austria Lloyd for maintaining lines 
in the Mediterranean and Eastern Asia according 
to mileage. ^ When private enterpiise failed to 
start Railway tyompanies in India, and the open- 
ing up of the coufrtry was largely hindered, the 
Government had to directly promote Railway 
building by means of Guaranf’ees and Rebates. 
These will certainly prove a burden for sometime 
to the Indiap Exchequer, but, as the eliect will 
be far-reaching, the people mu<^t be prepared to 
make sacrifices. ^ 

(u) Shipping . bounties are general payments 
open to anyone in return for certain legally 
specified performances in the interests of the 
National Shipping. These may bo given to exist- 
ing companies, whether British or Indian, or to 
new companies, provided they , perform the requi- ' 
red services. These may be of two classes — 
(a) building bounties ; and (6) service bounties. 

Building bounties are very useful in stimulat- 
ing shipbuilding. India has practically no ship- 
building now, except some lightjvessels construc- 
ted at Ohittagong and river craft turned out by 
tht Engineering workstidps .in Oalcutta and 
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Karachi. With the de^velopment of opr iron 
apd steel manufactufea nnd with the importationi 
of shipbuilding materials free of duty, it will be 
increasingly possible to start shipbuilding enter- 
prise in India, France started the practice ot 
giving Oonstruotion Bounties by paying 60 francs 
per ton for ships of iron or steel and 20 francs 
for wooden ships under 200 tons provided the 
plans of the ship were sanctioned by the Nkvv 
D epartmept. Italy graduated this Lounty in 
1900 according to speed ; it was fixed at 45 lire 
for steamers of less than 12 knots, 50 lire for 
steamers of from 12 to 15 knots, etcetera. In 
1893, Austria introduced a unit bounty at 6 
guldf/a per ton. per year for iron steamships and 
450 gulden for iron sailing ships; and 3 gulden 
for wooden sailing vessels. Japan parsed a 
bounty law in 1896 to encourage shipbuilding. 

Service bounties are given to companies 
maintaining regular services between home ports 
and foreign ports, or between specified home 
ports. These are given on a calculation of the 
mileage covered and the cargo carried. They 
may also be given to foreign built steamers, but 
the practice is not uniform. France granted 
service bounty in the case of steameis at 170 
francs per gross ton for 1000 marine miles 
covered. Italy gives bounty at reduced rates to 
foreign'- built ships. The Austrian merchant 
navy owes its rapid expansion to these bounties. 
All merchant ships constructed in Austria, mainly 
with Austrian capital, are not exempted (rom the 
Industrial tax, but are paid both a unit bonus and 
a service bounty. 

The Indian Mercantile marine can be 
developed along these lines in course of time. 
Until we have large shipbuilding concerns, we 
will have to start companies with foreign-built 
steamers, and develop the existing lines to 
further the interests of the Indian Trade. 
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TH^E “ SUBJECT *’ Of A Writer • 

By 

J. C, MOLONY, I. c. s. 


^ ft T^r is such a good thing for a young man to 
I have a subject,” so said, or is reported to 
^ have said, the Master of Balliol to no less 
a young man than the Hon. George Nathaniel 
Curzon. Dr. Jowett might have added that even 
for an old man “ a subject” is of sc^ircely less 
importance ; Plato without this Jowett — a pen 
without a nib,” wrote some wag ; but would Jowett 
without his Plato have been in any better case 
than a nib without a pen ? Mr. Frederic Harrison 
must owe much of his general literary success to 
his life-long absorption in a particular ** sub- 
ject,” the somewhat arid and unattractive iepets * 
of Positivism. Mr. Stephen Paget is on his own 
showing “ of a certain age” ; he turns a neat 
phrase, he bas read and travelled ;• but, after al4 
what or where is^ the “ subject ” to give unity, 
cogency of appeal, to the twelve C8 sh}s collected 
under the title “ 1 have reason to believe.” The 
particular essay which bears this title is a some- 
what rambling discourse on a child’s gradual appre- 
hension of what is popular ly called religion ” 
It leads to no definite conclusion, and reading it 
one feels that the same thing has been done,^as 
well or better, many a time befoie In such 
narrations is found almost ii. variably mention of 
some quaint childish misunderstanding of “reli- 
gioua” words ; and Mr. P/*got fnithfully supplies 
hifc exinTple. His literary child — or is the writer 
recalling his own real experiences — had learned 
the hymn “ Pity my simplicity” ; simplicity 
proved, as one might expect, too polysyllabic for 
an infant, so the words shaped themselves as 
“ pity mice and plicity.” The child could under- 
stand pity for mice, and saw no immediate reason 
why plicity” should not have its share of divine 
compassion. • 

But •* Town mice turned country mice,” how 
often has the old essay been written and re- 
written ; it is an old friend have it never so new 
a title face, Mr. Lytton Strachey has indeed 
resuscitated and made interesting “the Victorian 
Age” and many an “ Eminent Victorian” ; but his 
method, •commendable or otherwise, has the merit 
of originality, is paculiar to himself. Mr. Paget 
on this p^iod of the world’s history is gently 
decorous, but, one fears, gently uninteresting as 
well. Essays such as “ Catchwords,” and “ the 

• * i have Reason to Believe, By Stephen Paget, 

Maomillaa ft Co., Ltd., London. 


Writing of a Life” recall, to their own dis- 
advantage, Bir Edward Cook's delightful^' Literary 
Kecollections”. 

"Our medical correspondent” indeed suggests 
a “ subject,” a definite line^ of thought which 
Mr. Paget might have pursued and exp^ounded as 
bis particular message to the world. Mr. Paget, 
by profession a, doctor, here writes arrestingly 
enough on the need for*the ifiedical enlighten- 
ment of the people through the medium of the 
great newspapers. The column of “ our medical 
correspondent”, is ordinarily poor stuff ; at its 
lowest it ^8 the bait* of free medical advice to 
attract subscribers to the paper ; even%t its best 
little better than platitude Chat fills a vacant 
space. Mr. Paget's ideal correspondent would be 
an accredited representative of the profession, a 
medical editor, censor and adviser, rather than 
a medical correspondent. He would see that 
tbe^ general reader is saved from the bitter dis- 
appdlntment that* ordinarily follows on the pro- 

• claiming of some new and ipfallible “ treatment” 
for cancer and consumptioa ; he would see that 
“ discoveries’.' announced are tested and proven- 
He would not essay the impo^ible and seek to 
make “ every man his own doctor” ; but, to the 
extent that medical science and pr^tioe can be 
explained to those without technical knowledge, 

* he would see that explanations offered were at 
once thoroughly sensible and thoroflghly truthful. 


HEROIC MOTHERHOOD 

• BY 

MR. MEHERMANECH FitHAWALLA. 

What tbo' in radiant realms of bliss you h>am 
And deeper, deeper drink life's ruby ^ne, • 

And freely taste of we^clock's joys divine, 

O happy bride, yfturs is but half a home ; 

But when you/ tiny treasure, fair and sweet 
You proifflly hold to your own ardent heart 
which with its baby^aughs Snd cries doth smart, 
A perfect home it makes ; a life complete. 

a 

0 Mazda Lord, wilt Thou not deign to bleae. 

Each worthy wife with mother's honoured name. 
And with the crown of ghcrious parenthood ? 
Grant that in all hftr grace and steadfastness 
She soon may start and play a treble game. 

And claim for rights of truest womanhood 1 



dYarchY and after 

• By Mr. C. R. REDDY, m. l. c. 


T HB inbrodiiobion of D/archy came none too 
^ soon ; tha matter for enquiry new ie 
whether it^satiefiea the needs of tte times or 
has already Sacome a creed outworn. Is it too soon^ 
to judge ? Mechanical measurements of* time are' 
no test ; acoouat must be taken of the volume and 
velocity awith which 'the new forces in India, 
created and let loose by British education and 
British ideals, are moving. If the tide is strong 
and flawing in the ver/ direcbion in which the 
best minds in England desired and encouraged it 
to fl )w, it will be nobbing less than se^f- stultifi- 
cation to try to meet it by a blank negative and 
its inevitable offspring brutal repression. 

Toe circuKistances under which Dyarchy was 
introdueed militated against its popularity. A 
reform, whio'j, had it come earlier, would have been 
hailed as a striking proof of England’s good viill 
and hu'niait'iAan mission, failed to evoke 
universal enthusiasm < or allay the suspicion 
engenlered by the insince^’ities and chicaneries of 
the Bureau jratio regime. Peoplb could not be 
certain whether this was only new tactics or the 
beginning of a new st^ittegy in consonance with 
the moral professions held all along and^ accentuat- 
ed daring the war. ^ The Mohammadans had been 
treated to a dose of diplomatic sharp practice from 
which they will not recover in this generation. 
The solemn pledges given, doubtless in consultation 
with the .\llies, to the Indian Govern meat, in 
order to secure** the loyalty of Mussulmans and 
Mus^ulmin troops, «regarding the treatment to be 
meted out to Turkey when the time* for making 
peace arrived, were set at nought in spite of the 
unanimous protest of India ; the Hindus, 
Europeans, the Government of India as well as fh^e 
Moslems more directly affected were in plain words 
duped. When it was known that France and 
Italy were prepared to treat Turkey generou-ly 
and it was only ‘England, or rather Mr. Lloyd 
George, that favoured Greece, ^tbe Mohammadan 
exasperation became unbounded. > In this hour 
of betrayal the Hindus, who resented in full 
the insult offered to India, as , well as the 
other creeds and races in Sndia, stood by 
their Moslem countrymen in their demand 
for the futfllment of the pledges given by 
England ; (hey were not prepared to concede 
that England could treat bei bond to India as a 
scrap of paper. The situation*" of distrust and 
^hostility thus created was rendered intolerable to 
national self-respect by the happenings in the 
^ Punjab^ A gfoesome ou^^rage on humanity was 
perp«tt<iM U a &wtter of ajatem, prindple wd' 


method at the very time when the British -and 
Allied statesmen and more than half the world 
were ringing with professions of high morality, 
and singing the song of a new heaven on earth, 
a new righteousness and a new secular brother- 
hood, The defeat of Germany was to have been 
the prelude ftq this new g^ory ; and the only bene- 
fit and franchise that India got from it was the 
cold-blooded massacre of innocents at Jalli- 
anwallah ! People looking at the reign of greed 
and unscrupulous ambition raging rampant in 
Morocco, Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, Mesopota- 
mia and other Eastern lands and the English 
colonies could draw only one conclusion that nei- 
ther generosity nor justice was to be expected 
for Orientals from the European ; that the war 
had not made him less selfish but bnly more 
hypocritical ; that the White' Peril should be 
fought at once and that delay would lead to its 
irresis table consolidation. Asia feels like a big 
bull over which the coils of the boa are tightening, 
Wilson’s fourteen points had crumbled into 
hypocritical dust at YersaiRes The American 
Senate had doubtless upheld the standard of inter- 
natic^nal morality ; but its attitude was at 
best only negative. It would not have any- 
thing to do with the cynical peace treaties 
forged in Paris ; but it lacked the mission- 
ary zeal and impluse to redeem the - world 
by active intervention. Moreover — people knew 
that after all the Senate was a corporation of 
plutocrats ; the world had never received any- 
thing bub damaged goods from that source ; 
moral elevation and spiritual fervour are the last 
things to be found in their bulging pockets. 
Though it is true that Koparation was substitu- 
ted for Indemnity and Mandate for Annexation, 
terminological camouflage was not what humanity 
had sighed for during the war ; and its hope was 
dashed to pieces. Self-expression, after playing 
a brilliant part in the diplomacy of war, was 
amended out of existence; and has to day be- 
come a forbidden reference. The bitter contempt 
for truth and pledges that the peace proceedings 
betrayed bad its share in shattering the confl- 
dence of the Eist in the honour and. humanity 
of the West. There can bo little doubt that the 
Paris treaties are a betrayal of the world’s hope 
and robbed the great sacrifice of war of its 
possible fruitfulness of humanitarian good. 

It is almost certain that the conduct of thov 
politicians and Governments did not represent 
the convictions of the masses in Europe ; and 
that even now, there are popular foroes at work 
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which . will bring ablAit the near future a 
•higher order of international relations. Thero 
are in India a number of thinkers of the first 
ranlo headed by Tagore who see beneath the 
surface of things and are satisfied that the 
deeper currents have not been afTected by the 
materialistic fury of Clemenceaus and Lloyd 
Qeorges and is steadily following in the right 
direction. But the average Indian has no faith 
in the European wil^ to be good. This 
scepticism has become accentuated by the 
reckless increase of salaries for the higher 
officialdom in Indis. Such an increase ought to 
have started from below where the justification 
was greater ; and if that had been done, it could 
have stopped at whatever level our finances, 
called halt without causing hardship or Ifeart- 
burning ; but now that it was started in the 
higher ranks it has to be carried through down 
to the low* at at whatever cost to* the State. J*n 
Madras the Legislative Council resolved to 
double the pay of village hendn^en — an addition 
of 20 lakhs to the expenditure ! Government 
could not resiat the proposal. If pity for the 
man getting Rs .‘1,000/ — a month ia a sentiment, 
will it not become a, passion as it contemplates the 
plight of him that is getting hut seven rupees ‘i 
The country is passing through an i^dnsfrial 
and commercial cri.sis ; the firi inces are in dis- 
order ; deficits amount to more than what the 
cautiou.s and the pessimistic anticipated. The 
after-efiects of war, when the penalties of lavish 
borrowing and enforced credits are to be met, are 
not a surprise ; they should have been foreseen. 
A.nd yet during this vmy crisi.s the salaries uf the 
Indian and provincial services, which relatively 
to those obtaining in other countries, far richer 
than India, are a scandal in e.xtr ivagance, were 
added to largely without a thought for the 
future of economy. Not a few in India are 
under the b(3Uef that it was a bribe to fhe servi- 
ces to accept the Reforms loyally — compensation 
paid for damage done to power and prestige. Are 
the reforms worth the purcha e ^ Opinions djlier, 
but the school which ia inclined to give a 
negative answer gathers strength as each day 
demonstrates the impossibility of embarking on 
any Development Scheme without, recourse to 
fresh taxation, which in the face of Gandhism is a 
hazardous enterprise, or borrowing. In a poor 
country like India, political liberty, •even had 
there been more of it than what has been given- 
, could hardly face the seas with the mill stone of 
heavy deficit budgets tied firmly to its neck. It 
is at this juncture that the patriotic apd moral 


furies of Gandhian Dationalism are upsetting 
trade and drink revenue. The fact canpot be die* 
guised that the IvAnisters chosen — elected is too 
good a description — to office under the prpeent 
regime have not the popularity and in some cases 
even the ftoral prestige attaching personal 
(jiistinctioiEh to undertake to propose new taxes or 
do anything beyond thread- hare routine. They 
know that though they may h|tve office, they have 
not the power and infiuence ; they are iflready a 
beaten lot. Even in Madras, where up to a limit, 
party support cpuld be relied upon, and national- 
ism is not yet the force that* it is in Northern 
Indio, caution has to be strictly observed. The 
philosophfb student of constitutionalism can how- 
ever find consolation in the growing strength of 
extra parliamentary opinion, which keepsJLiegisla- 
tures in check — and not infrequently in dread. 
Much contention is posi^ibla on the relative merits 
of timid versus courogeous ministries, but consti- 
tutionalism does require, if it is no^ to degenerate 
into disguised oligarchy, that some regard must 
bd shown to opinion outside tvhen its strength has 
b^n unmistakably demonstrated ; otherv^ise it 
wilf provoke a revolution. 

In some moasure Gandbi gained his revolu- 
tionary point when he* induced bis party to 
boycott the Reform Councils and refure to 
go to the polls either as voters or as candi- 
dates. It caused a split in his party ; some 
distinguished men, who had tilL then been 
swearing absolute, indefensible loyalty to Con- 
gress, discovered other grounds (ftr •which' to 
exempt themselves from its full coliseq^uences, but 
though they got elected they came shorn of 
^raornl prfstigo. On this question the majority of 
Congress lender-s were opposed to Gandhi, but 
they manfully yielded as a matter of difclplinc — 
tlTe^first instance in Indian hisfoi^ when loyal 
subordination to an acknowledged leader was 
practised on such a large ^cale inspite of deep 
ditferenros of * opinion. Even, to- day, Messrs. 
Kelkar, Jaynkar and the illustriou*8 Malaviya 
consider the boycotA of councils •a big mistake 
and there worep the clearest possible signs of their 
breaking awa^ from Gandhi next Christmas if he 
•still persisted!^ in it, when the repressive policy 
of Government ttien inaugurated came to his 
resebe and re«^tored for a further term a united 
following. Gandhian madness is nevey without 
a method. The boycott was started in order to 
impiir the moral /:omp*etence of the new councils, 
to organise his forces free from the distractions 
inevitable to legislative participation and responsi- 
bility, and to create an extra ^ipnstitutional fdree 
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which will OY 0 VHWO the legal agt^noies of Govern- 
ment. Beaimovlbility is a moderating influence 
on the excercise of power ; a revolutionary there- 
fore prefers irresponsible position of an 
agitator. Moreover the Oandhian constructive 
programme, if such a thing does eziet outsidd 
the ploudSj is an irritant and not a sedative ; it 
will ^no% ffork and will soon be rejected by his 
own followers. It is doubtful also if in 1920 he 
would have had a majority, had he contested the 
seats, • • 

For eltibtoral flghts in India are still pre- 
dominantly personal and communal. The general 
politics of press and platform hardly alTeot the 
voting. The landlord, the mprchant and lawyer 
have tfleir clientele ; and every man has his 
tribe, clan, or creed behind him, who follow with 
sheepish fidelity. In this meJieavalism political 
oonviotion counts for little. In a way all are 
nationalists ; afid until the irreducible minimum 
of Home Rule has b^en acquired , true parties, 
based on conflict of internal interests, are not 
likely to arise. Whatever the ^ reason Gandhi 
avoided a trial of strength in which even* victory 
would leave him but w'^^er for his purpose. And 
has he not succeeded in impairing the represent- 
ative character and constitutional, as opposed to 
legal, competence of ministers and legislatures? 
The answer is, 1 am afraid, in t)ie affirmative. 
No member dehaves as though he has the support 
of aU electoral majority behind him ; no minister 
daro assume that ecoident and good fortune have 
not had as much jio do with his acquisition of 
office, as factors of more legitimate computation. 
Add to the moral distress of the situation the 
empty purges and wrong balances — you have a 
picture of their sorry plight. Qandbi is a relent?- 
less foe ; he drives the screw the whole length 
through and won’t spare a single turn if he gets 
the chance. * If the ministers keep quiet, they 
are a costly blunder ; if they wish to do anything 
and ask for^the afiinds (a contingency that they 
have so far carefully refrained frpm creating), 
why then they are another set of w plunderers, 
native parasites more troublesome and^ more 
difficult to shake off than unaoolimatised ones 
of foreign origin. So far as constructive work is 
oonoerned he has reduced Government to his own 
levd I It dan do nothing ; it is at a stand-still. 

And Non-Oo-operation is the threat that 
produces this ^ralysis. The "Villagers in the 
Kistna District, tillers of the spi] who had never 
knoign'^any politics beyond the payment of tbeir 
eerjy taxes, gather round jtn Fxeeutive Oouncillor, 
boboftr him, fe^ biiO'i praise him, Qattier 
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i^nd infcwm him firmly that if the water-rate is 
revised \ip — the very purpose for which the 
, diplomatic 'journey is undertaken — they will join 
Gandhi and withold payment of taxes. The 
councillor has to be affable, for they are his 
hosts ; he smiles ; but the feel of the cold steel 
is already in his heart. The representative 
ministers fare no better, n A party demonstration, 
well* planned, grandly engineered, is held in 
honour of the Madras Triumvirate at Cooanada ; 
but the resolutions passed include total prohibi- 
tion and other ingredients of Gaildhian dynamite. 
In Palnad the • ryots of out of the way villages 
resist the forest laws ; the officials of the District, 
European and Indian, descend on them for the 
usual enquiries and sympathetic considerations ; 
they are refused all supplies and are forced to 
rectum filled with hunger and resenthient ; one 
of the ring-leaders, a Barristsr of Gray’s Inn, 
is sent to jail as he will not give security for 
good behaviour as called upon by the District 
Magistrate ; though bis word is enough as bail 
bond be elects the jnil ; and his wife, a gill of 
tender nurture brought up in the secluded 
dignity of a Hindu louse, takes to the platform 
and • invites Government to be so kind ns to 
cause her to join her husband ; and tbe offi- 
cials, some of whom realise, even though 
they do not approve, the tragic beauty and 
intensity of this new sentiment, either .refrain 
from action or act with a courtesy and reluctance 
unknown to the days of siui dried bureaucracy. 
A new giace has permeated their hearts too as it 
has done that of tbe country — and in this is the 
hope of intimate re-union between 'Government 
and people in the future. Gopalakrishnayya, 
called upon to give security for good be- 
haviour, refuFes with n wealth of humour 
and courtesy; the Magistrate, a Eurrpean, 
laughs with him, begs him to yield, and 
driven to send him to j lil enquires what ho 
could do to make his life as comfortable 
as possible there. The humane treatment 
of political prisoners is a novel feature in 
India. But will it Inst long ? It is already 
becoming apparent that Government have repent- 
ed of their chivalry and are resuming harsher 
methods of repression. This change is due to the 
insult offered to H. R. H. the Prince of Wales by 
the organisation of a nation-wide Jiartal on the 
day be landed in Bombay and the riots which 
broke out in thfl^t city on that occasion. Since 
then wholesale arrests and rigorous imprisonments 
for political offences have become the order of the 
day. The total number of youths eduouted 
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high ppirit^d, that are in juil to-day (the 10 th 
*D 0 cem'o 0 r)*** cannot be leps than 3,000 ; and if 
this fate of incarceration is kept up the ^ British 
Government will soon come to be regna'ded as the 
gaoler of educated India ; but this is euro to be ^ 
passing mood ; the very excess will produce a re- 
action ; and when Government realises that the 
jail is no cure for natioyjalism, they will think of 
their ways, including^ possibly conversations 
with Gandhi, Malaviya, and other party leaders 
most competent to speak on behalf of India. 
Most Indians are sorry that the Prince has been 
put in a false position by this untimely visit ; and 
hope that he will not be found to^be less generous 
in his estimate of Indians than Lord Hardinge 
was inspite of the bomb-attack made on him^. • 

The new spirit in India has on the whole 
spread to the Bureaucracy also. If it has made 
the Indian a greater patriot than before, it l^s 
implanted in the pritish official a cliiv.Jry that ho 
was not accustomed to display in his relations to 
people of another colour . 

The manner in which Dyarchy has been worked 
must have caused disappointrnont to men 
accustomed to the Parliamentary psychology of 
England. But there is nothing surprising in 
India failing to catch at a hound the evolution of 
centuries. Though responsibility Ifas been 
introduced, it extends only to a part of the 
Government — the rest of it whicli is the major 
portion, is still bure lucratic. Parharncntaiy 
light has to contend agair.st lioivy clouds and 
clear a way for itself. The niontality of the 
Councillors in charge of the recei ved subjects is <-f 
course of the classical, ollicial ]) vttern ; hut the 
ministers, legislators and the ju'ople too have 
not yet acijuired the Parliamontary mind, out- 
look and attitude. Ministers rriimic the bureau- 
cratic tone. Mo'^t of tliorn know no beftt-r ethics or 
manners than tho.so they saw (‘xeinplih'id by the 
Executive Councillors in the days when the 
liOgislativo Councils wane only advisory bodies, 
and responsibility wis not uilinitird ; and the 
lordly Councillor, appointed without reference to 
party following, or non-ollicial wislu*.-, soinotimes 
cultivated popularity by doling out condescending 
nods ft.nd patronising wu>rds, und deigning ev»)n to 
applaud the elected members for their wisdtim in 
supporting his omniscient measures. Thus a 
minister, supposed to be the leader of the most 
numerous though not a majority pfA’ty, gravely 
thanked the house for its kindness in adopting 

* The publication of the article was delayed for 
reasons beyond the control of the writer. The number 
pf political prisoners now cannot be less than 20,000. 
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his budget — the style of the old bureaucrats. In 
England, the Minii^ers take the lead in furthering 
the party policy : hero owing to the bureaucratic 
reticence which ministers, credited, to be party 
leaders adopt, the private members are in full 
command of the field of policy. •Jhey move 
Besolution# of the first importance, which are 
not infrequently carried, without the responsible 
ministers contributing anything, not pven their 
votes ! The Ministers ape the dig)iity and* reserve 
of the Executive Councillors of the Old Regime — 
and have in fact become \ reserved subject — very 
reserved indeed ! The resolutions of private mem- 
bers range through all degrees of importance and 
generality, from fundamental policy to the smal- 
lest dc^tails of administration. The English 
Parliament rarely •interests itself in executive 
minutiae — here the Legislature is inquisitorial and 
has no desire to limit itself in the main to legis- 
lation and general control of Government. This 
is duo to three causes: (]) lo%^ of power and 
absence of self-restraint and the reaction from ages 
of suppression ; (2) lack of ministerial guidance and 
Icqfi in debates jmd (3)*the excusable jealousy of 
a foreign bureaucracy which has to be taught 
how to administer with sympathy. As an object 
of criticism the high pil/ohil of some other caste 
or creed is no less attractive than a European. 
Legislators desire to bo in evidence ; must they not 
cut a figure in tho eyes of their electorate ? and 
quantity of sfeceb, resolution and •interpellation 
is one way of justifying popular choice and 
retaining electoral conlidenco. 'Where their 
departments are involved, the Ministers meet the 
situation by. the stale device^f giving a s>mpa- 
tliotic assuiance ; whereupon the resolution is 
withdrawn and a moral victory is claimed. Op 
js^it an Educational Iteforin or a New University 
that the members aie after ? Th© Minister will 
gladly appoint n (Committee, an irresistable 
^i-ttiaction to people Imping to find a place on it. 
There is not a Minister who is surrounded by^ 
an impregnable circle of Committees; even the 
League ot Sutuifiia could not Jive ^iim greater 
security than tho loyal Committees of his own 
fertilg creation. It would have been thought 
that Govern^ei\J< by a responsible Ministry would 
hgve meant Government by Ministers who knew 
whttt they were there for, and who would, there- 
fore be able to take a definite stand on the 
(questions proven ted^. Further having their own 
plans and programnm, they would he expected to 
say what exactly they would do and how finan- 
ces, time, and other conditions being what 
they are, they could no.t accept any more iTropq-. 
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■aU afi practicable whatever (heir merits in the 
abstract. Such an attitude is uncommon, scarce 
to a degree. On the contrary it is usual to find 
Ministers dealing out sympathy liberally and 
professing ^the outmost readiness td' do any- 
thing that the house wished vif onljt 
the house would find the money ! As if 
it is not his buainei^B to make up bis mind and if 
he mad^ A up in favour, to find the money ! 
Mr. Ohintamani and Mr. Paranjape are not 
formed of such back- bone- less stu^ ; but even the 
^latter had to beVeminded on one occasion that 
he should shoulder the responsibility for saying 
yes or no and that if he approved of a scheme 
should stake his career on finding the ways and 
means. «It is not many months yet since one of 
the Madras Ministers declared that he had an 
open mind ; that he had no pro- conceived notions 
to force on the public ; that he invited all to 
give their views ; and would consider thorn caro' 
fully. If such a thing had • been said by an 
Executive Councillor ^of the old regime it would 
have passed muster for 'popular sympathy and 
devotion to democracy. Coming from one presu- 
med to be a party lefvdor it betrays confusion of 
thought and insuificiaift Realisation of the ele- 
mentary conditions of responsible Government. 
Where the ministers have no minds of their own, 
but are only too ready to carry out whatever 
others want, ^he principle of respoiisibility cannot 
rise at all and no progress is possible towards 
party or constitutional Government as it is under- 
stood in Englihd. They are agents and tools 
and no longer leaders, fit only for subservient 
routine and not for initiative. * 

The people do not know how to keep up the 
dignity of democracy and servile manners have 
not yet become extinct. Eagerly do Associations, 
Committees, and Societies desire to approach 
ministers tp get this or that item included in 
their policies. I^p to a limit ttiero is nothing 
undignified In this ; but a universal rush to 
Ministerial* ante- chambers is < hardly a sign of 
democratic self-respect. “ Seeing pebple ” is a fine 
art in this climate ; the man who wants to get on 
goes on a pilgrimage fo thos^ that have ; and 
the man who has got on would be ofTended 
if ceremonial visits are not paid to him and'^the 
prbper quantity of incense burnt. Our public men 
do not quite realise that no ministry is immortal ; 
that all policies and schemes c^uld be criticised 
after they are published, and amended if not now 
yet in a subsequent legislature ; and that there 
is not the same need to-day, as in the days pf 
eeOret| omnipote^t^ infalltble bureaucracy, to pray 


to the gods in good time before they act and let ' 
your wishes be known. While every one should 
be ready to, co-operate with party or^Gove^nnlkent, 
should be done only under conditions conser- 
vative of the tone and dignity of public life. Now 
that autocratic terror is over, people should give 
rest to their knees and not crawl so very much ; 
Garlanding and ceremonial reception of ministers 
by officials find non-offici&ls is another vestige of 
Mabapism Every minister is presented with a 
municipal address on his first visit to a town ; 
and much garlanding by loyal officials and gentle- 
men is indulged in and even expected. Honours 
that should be rdForved for rare merit and achiove- 
.ment have become the penpisites of mere office 
and \ho sport of paity spirit. However, these 
pastimciiR of political infancy will, 1 trust, be 
Bj^eedily transcondod. 

In a re (2011 1 speech delivered at a demonstration 
of the Non-Brahmin party the present writer 
thus criticised Dyarchy ; 

“ It 19 high time that Dyarchy should be replaced 
by full provincial autonomy. It was introduced as a 
compromise and like most compromises on principle 
' it has not satisfied either of, the parties to the 
bargain. It is a political paradox which required 
instant resolution, no matter whether it is a success 
or failure; If it has been a succors it must naturally 
lead to a fuller and more logical system ; if it has 
been a failure it must give place to something better 
and autonomy is the only possible alternative. After 
a careful study of the work uf the Provincial Councils 
in India 1 have come to the conclusion that *^t is an 
aiiamoly, persistance in which will do no credit to 
British Indian statesmanship. Under it neither the 
Ministers nor the Councillors enjoy the requisite 
freedom and power : and while these are absent 
constitutional responsibility is impossible. The Coun- 
cillors seem to feel that they are too frequently left 
in the air without sufficient support. The Ministers 
again fool that their influence is not sufficiently per- 
vasive and with finances practically taken tait of their 
hands they are put to the invidious task of making 
bricks witfiout straw. Further, elections are not 
fought on the transferred subjects only. Popular 
leaders and candidates have to declare th«ir views on 
all the problems of the day and when questions outside 
the transferred subjects come up for discussion they find 
themselves in a situation of extraordinary difficulty 
and delicacy. In the absence of full control over their 
subordinates in the higher services the Ministers can 
at best be only responsible advisers to the Govern- 
ment and not responsible executive »i intended by the 
statute. It is a question for consideratien whether 
under this system wo have had Ministers with collec- 
tive responsibility or only Ministers with individual. 
Owing to their illogical association with Executive 
Councillors and the influence, 1 suppose, of bureau- 
cratic traditions and atmosphere. Ministers have not 
been able to take the load in the Legislatures in < the 
same way as the Cabinets in Europe do and the 
Legislative Councils are therefore left very much as 
they were formeiiy though with more power. 
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In several of the Provinces Vinieterial Government 
•has been ralher passive, taking defeats in the iame 
way as the Executive Councillors would and reducing 
themselves more ot less to the position of a slate on 
which the Lefislative Council could write what it 
pleases. For these defects and unsatisfactory 
features the system is to blame and not the persons. 

It was a cruel irony to have enthroned, as a cynic 
might aver, dyarchy on the toddy shop, and with a 
treasury depleted by the reckless raising of salaries 
and Gandhism attacking one of the chiof sources of 
our revenue, the ministerfhl position has been made 
extremely difficult, it is to the credit of our leaders 
and the co-operation of all members including 
Europeans that things are not worse than they are. 
But this political anomaly should not be prolonged 
beyond the term of the present Couik-iIh ”* 

The notable ieatiue about it it received 

the warm appi'oval ot the rnitn^jterial organ,. 
The JuHticQ. ThiisgK cannot bo in .* good \vav-ivlu;ii 
ministerial organs tlienisrdves dociy Dynoli}. 

It was expected thsit party system ol Gfu-ci n- 
ment wofild come into existotjco in the nAv 
Councils ; an i amidst healthy rivali j- and criti- 
cism respoiudbilit) of tiie traiiMlVn-od half of llm 
Executive would bo realised Kosponsioility is 
the cardinal feature of the iiew regime ; chat is 
what dillorontiates it from bureaucracy. It ts 
Bad to havo to ccyifcss that from this point of 
view tlie itoforiiis have not been a succons ; they 
may oven be held to have failed, Min^steir*^ aie 
individually cliosen by the Governors ; and collec- 
tive res[)Oi'>ibility of the Ministry tlieicforu out 
of the question. Furthermore, oUicials nomi- 
nated •to the Legislature, are permitted to tsiKo 
part in the discussion and vote on siihj^’efs • 
included in tho Tran.-ferred 1 )ep ir tments also, 
which apart li mi [iroviding rmnis^^ers with a 
dependable budj Lunrd, sin-’, against the \ve!l- 
establishod doctiino tint tho sci vices should not 
take part in politics, if Party Government h.ad 
been contemplated by the Governors, this an- 
omaly would not have boon countenaiicod,^ since 
it is inconceivable that they would *have deli- 
berately approved of a sclieme under which the 

•Since this was written some strange Ihinga have 
happened which further prove the othur impossibility 
of Dyarchy. Sir Surendranath Banerjoe has authori- 
sed a friend to notify the world tliiiL he had nothing 
to do y^th the Heprussion in Bengal and was opposed 
to it. Burely a statement like this ought to bo made 
in the Council itself. The Madras Ministers as by 
statute boflnd, remained neutral while their party 
voted solidly for permanent settlement! Two points 
are clear. (1) Dyarchy is not a happy .coinpronnso 
between the principle of resj'ousibility and that of 
unity of Government. (2) Under it. Ministers have 
to balance in an irresponsible manner and cannot 
exercise party leadership, and this will probably 
afifeot their chances of re-election. 


beads of certain departments would be put to the 
necessity of speal^ng and voting one way while 
serving under one Minister and in a different 
way when serving under a Minister of a different 
persuasion. From this and other absurdities of 
procedure *one is forced to concludf that the 
implicatioifs of Ministerial responsibility were 
either not understood or ignored of set purpose 
and with a view to perpetuate under jisguise the 
bureaucr^fic system. 

The thooroticil imperfection here deBcrihed 
receives the grunmest po^ible ^comment from the* 
facts and practices of the different Chambers and 
Miriistorsf There have been numerous instances 
even in Madras of the party voting one way and 
Ministets, tho otljer. Uombay, Bengal^ and the 
Gnitod Provinces afTord more illustrations. As 
it is needless to quote all of tlfem, I shall content 
myself with a few samples. On the Oudh Bent 
Bill, tho LiberHl Party, of which Mr Chintamani 
is a member and an ex President boot, broke 
away from the ‘Government and opposed it 
bitterly ; and yet Mr. Chintamani remains a 
Mftiister. He •neither helped nor opposed his 
. party during the heated discussions on the subject 
but observed a neutrality^liardJy compatible with 
party principle. In ttio Bengal Chamber, both 
the Minister for Education and for Local Self- 
government have been in difficulties with the 
Jjegislature, bi^t that does not seem to have affect- 
ed their official position in any way. Does a 
man cease to be bound by the party jprogramme 
from tho moment he becomes a Minister ? Is a 
Minister a new species of bureaucrat ? Or is be 
an amhefcioilo creature ready to crawl either on 
* dry land or dive into the waters, according to the 
exigencies of tho momont ? In Bombay the 
diiicussion on the separation of Executive and 
Judicial functions revealed much inconsistency 
of conduct on the. part of some Ministers. It 
kas been said that the convention of resigning in 
circumstancos that according to* English custom 
render such action obligatory, haE^not yet obtained 
in Indi-a; apd if to this is added the further 
factor that Ministers do not seem to be bound by 
their i»reviou{j speeches and pledges, it is clear 
**that responsibility has b^ome a mere word and 
bye- word, and that the system is still bureaucratic 
• de facto. It may bo that not being •accustomed 
to public life the party leaders spoke with lees 
restraint and prudence at the time of the elect- 
ions but whatever the explanation, incidents 
all over the country, have cast considerable sus- 
picion on the system and its working. Nipt Dk 
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few regard it as bureaucracy undeoM new name necessary. We liave outgrown the necessities of> 

and style, 1 have not come across a single pub- those days as well as their barbarous conceptions 

liciit, European or Indian, Moderajip or Extre- of the relations between the rulers and the ruled ; 

mist, who does not hold Dyarchy in its present and a decentralisation on the lines iiere suggested 

form to be ttxtroEuely unsatisfactory afid unwork- is the only way to secure to each oflicial the 
able. * ^ lii'st desideratum of edioiency and self-respect 

Distkict Officials that he will servo but one master. Gokhale’s 

The position of the District Ollicials under scheme of tempering the autocracy of the D s' i^ct 

Dyarchy iS unhappy because anomalous. The Magistrata^by means of« Advisory councils is not 

District Magistrate was in tho old days a worth trying under present conditions. 1 1 was 

Deputy Governor — head of a^l the briuiches a diluted version of the American principle of 

of the local administration acting under replacing the British- Indian system of one man 

the orders of his ollicial superiors. To day he Government by a Commission Government of 

has to play a double part, represent a iftesponsible three, of which 4iwo shall be natives, which they 

minister in respect of the series coming under ^adopted with such excellent results in the 

the tri^nsferred departruenta^ and continue in PhilhpineH. But then America worked con- 

respect of Police and other leservod subjects to sistenly for uplifting the Phillipines to national 

excerciso bureaucr.atic rule of the cjd type. It is * status ; and that arrangement fitted in with 

not easy for one and the same pennon to personify their scheme. Dnfoi tunately the British Govern- 

two contradictory ideals and illustrate two oppo- ment, thbugli perhaps equally sincere in its 

site sets of pruiciplos and methods ; to play the desire to develop Home Rule in India, were 

bureaucrat for one lij«ilf the d:iy and tho chnuocrat not quite so consisto>*t and the result is 

for the other half. And Ministerial tours there is a legacy of inconsiistencies and self* 

more frequent ; and the mode of their reception contradictions, in addition to heavy arrears of 

being popular, the exclusive collector has to niuch needed legislative .and administrative 

rub his shoulders with, •the crowd waiting at tho measures, which have to bo wiped oil* by the new 

Railway Station. The democratic loaven of the regf.ne. ^ No vvoiuier with its limited powers and 

new regime goes t^gainst the bureaucratic grain, bankrupt exchecpaor Dyarchy has so fai failed to 

and though many Britishers of culture and talent make a powerful impression of success in the 

have in th^r devotion to Indiocin which they country. 

are not behind the patriots, accomodated them- Ministerial tours undertaken for party pur- 

selves to tJie«other manners of the.se other times, poses should be ddlcrentiated from oflicial tours; 

there is a consideiable section vvhich has grown and tho two purposes should not as a rule be 

sourer in temper, c and cynical of purpoto under combined.^ If a Minister goes to address a party 

the now political h}gein 0 . No blame to them ; conierenco, ho snould do so at his own expense 

though ail praise to the former. They crime over and must not expect to be leceived by tho otiiiciul.s. 

here to rule ; and not to be ruled. O dour This course will remedy some of the wrongs 

prejudice, racial intolerance and the restof^ulio that officialdom sutlers from tho lack of healthy 

arr.ay of primitive irratioufilitios are not to be traditions of public life and at tho same time be 

subjugated^ with the case with which a white army more ap[)Vopriate to tho spirit of constitiitiona- 

overruns tho Kaffirs or Basil tos, ' Tho barbarisln lism. 

within is a ffiard'er coiupiest tlian that which is The rural parts, the (tinderellns of the Govern- 

without. 1vjo*‘Or three eolqtions are possible ; ruent household, have faired no better under tho 

to let the mal-contents go and fill xp their places Reforms. Iriigation, Medical Aid, banitation, 

with Indians ; to bi*eak up the illog?c»l unity of Veterinary Hospitals, AgriculMiral Credit, Kdu- 

the District Administration into vis couiponent cation, those are their primary needs. They pay 

deportments, and placi each ‘under a separate taxes but it is the urban are.as that absorb 

head, directly responsible to the superiors at* the expenditure of the State. Ambulapco lectures 
Uapital. Tho association between revenue collec-' other means of modernising the medieaval 

tion, magisterial power and the headship of the villagos liave not been tried ; the 

Police and other services isf a historical accident, wysbem of .schools, condemned as> neither fish, 
a derivative of the Subedari oflViughril days. In herring by Sir Sankaran Nair, 

those unsettled times, the sword had to bo number *and too badly organised, is 

unsheathed for every purpose ; and tho erection and no attempt is being made to evolve 

of deputy despotisms aiic(, satrapies was perhaps a coherent educational organisation. Permanent 
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gettlemenfc, tlfe universal creedT of political India 
from the days of Raja Kam Mohun Roy to 
Gokhale, is still in the air and refuses to descend 
to earth. And they complain that the "appoint- 
ment of more Indians to high uiHces and« the 
increase of salaries all round is no comfort to the 
starving masses. The Fiscal Commission recently 
appointed contains no representatives of the 
Agrarian interest ; and ye* high protection by 
limiting the export of raw materials may tend to 
impair their value and inflict losses on the ex- 
tractive industries, and chiefly agiiculture. The 
cry of the city is heard and heeded ; but, that of 
the village is lost in the wilderness.* 

From this description the reader should not 
draw the inference that the Reforni.s Act m a 
failure. In m3" opinion it is a success. Jf people 
expected a new heaven on earth in a singlci year, 
it shows howf unprepared their mind has Loen to* 
the slow march of piwctical politics. Thu Coun- 
cils and Mini-sters are working with a will and are 
doing their best according to their lighfs and 
capacity. The Ijegisljvtive Assembly has jumped 
to the first rank amongst the l*ai limnents of the 
world As an cduct^tion in polilic.s, the new 
regime lias surpassed sill expi ctation.^-. The cir- 
culation of every newspaper has poi.e mere 

papers have con e into btiiig ; siiul the iiir is full 
of the bustle of political (1l^cu.sslOIls and con- 
troversies. Neglected social probleins like those of 
the l)epi«tsed Clafses ami U ntanirh.ilnlit)" are re- 
ceii'ing an attention iinpos.sihle hut a ) ear ago. 

Hut the dolajs, ddliruities and detects, described 
above, are vigorously exploited by the Gaiidhites 
to destroy coniiiieiice in the Reforms and precipi- 
tate Ji revolution, regarding the objects of which 
they themselves have no clear or coherent ideas. 
The methods adopted are the accentuation of 
financial embarrassments by meaii^ of the Prohi- 
bition movement; employing every grievance 
small or great, local or general to fan the flames ; 
inducing Municipalities, District. Hoards and 
other local bodies that they hive captured to 
adopt a defiant attitude and reluse to carry out 
Government policy or embark on measures which 
are a violation of Government orders ; in on© 
word the organisation of anarchy on an extensive 
scale. Jrela^id and Fgypt arc the models for 
their agitation. The conditions in India are very" 
different, doubtless, but they are not trqpbiod by 
consequences. Durd Milner’s ‘‘ Damn the conse- 
•quences ” is their motto ; everything including 
the future of the country is suboidiimted to the 
passion of paralysing Government. Though the 
Irish and the English are people of one colour, 


intermarrying i|Jth each other, and have not yet 
coaleecod into a natian, we are asked to believe 
that Hindu- Muslim unity having few points ^ 
contact beside^opposition to Government, is the 
impregnable ^ock of Swaraj. The M^plah out- 
break has not cleared their myslic optimism. 
Th& people follow them enthusiastically. Anti- 
government feeling is very strong and is daily 
growing stronger. The situation deman^^s the 
o-Kcersise of the highest statesmanship, sympathy, 
cure and due regard for fho future of the Empire. 

Wheri some Mifnicipulicies revolted and refused 
to accept Government grunts or carry out Govern- 
ment policies, the Humbay Ministry issued a threat 
to prosecute the oitending members. The clapping 
into jail o&somo recalcitrant Board of guardians in 
a London Borough was hailed as a working ^rece- 
• dent. The Madras Ministry, having something 
of a stable following, permitted Government ser- 
vants to bid at the sale by auction of the proper- 
ty of the Chirala people, who had l«ft the place 
as a protest against *the imposition of a Munici- 
pality on thorn against their unanimous will, 
wlieh*it was found* that not a single private per- 
•Hon was wilting to bid. This permission has 
been treated as an unmistt^k^ble hint at a man- 
date ; and petty oilicials including the Police 
went in and brought up the properties. 
Though industrial education is^ reform loudly 
favoured by it, the same Ministry has 
ordered the exclusion of spinnitig wheel 
•from the schools, Government and, aided, on 
the ground that it hud a politic^ co&plexion. 
Poplar is no par4illel for Nasik a^d Abmedabad ; 
in England public opinion is with the Govern- 
ihent ; the rateqiuy'ers are for strict adherence 
to constitutional prucoduro ; and the Poplar 
martyrs became nothing more than objects of 
general ridicule. But here things nre dififerent. 
The nationalists have a passion for the jail ; rep- 
pr^sion is what Ihoy want GovernmciilT to excer- 
cise ; whatever happens they will be either heroes 
or martyrs ; and uvmy such incid6t4;b fires a thou- 
sand latent eiitjiusiasms .ind even apathies into 
vigorou.s llaue^. A Government which cannot 
enforce Municipal discipline except by sending 
people, only too ready tor it, to jail or through 
the u^ency of petty clerks or the police cannot 
lung retain its prestige. And 3 et to yield or 
look on helplessly is to countenance the preva- 
lence of anarchy unlees the saner elements in 
society organise add assert themselves.^^Undoubt- 
edly the matsacre of Amiitsar is the secret of 
Gandhi’s strength. It probably drove hi||ri to tliis 
fierce opposition. He mui^t have felt that his own 
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Satjagraha movement having bean the excuse for 
that slaughter, the blood of ^hose hapless innocents 
imperatively called on him for reparation. Obher-^ 
^ise it is impossible to explain hew a man of his 
mild nature and welUproved loyalty to the 
Empir%*iu all her trials, could have started a 
movement the aim of which is the ^ut-castii^ of 
the West from the Eist. The iron'' has entered 
the sopl of^the people ; and they are reckless. 
Bankrupt of constructive policy, he is still 
Bustaii^ed by the righteous indignation of the 
country. ^ , • 

His revolt is spiritual in the sense that it 
involves the entire personality of li^dia. Western 
Industrialism ; its , labour-saving — or labour- 
starving — appliances ; its culture ; its science ; its* 
tecbtiology ; all must be cast out, for are they not 
the expressioiic of reason without conscieucei 
power without feeling, and the *apotheosis of the 
beast in man. Till now Indian leaders had placed 
the country first and creeds next ; seculkr unity 
— the only unity^ possible^^was to be achieved 
by the subordination of sectarian particularities 
to patriotism. But e^fen this«savours of v^cstern 
materialism to Gandhi. It is like preferring the 
Earth to Heaven ; *the body to the soul ; and the 
sacrifice of life everlasting to temporal comforts 
and luxuries. So he says, ** God first and country 
next ; our reli^ons first and seculiar aspirations 
next. He praises the Ali Brothers for being 
Moslems * from first to last. *lf Pan-lslamism 
prefers the secular glory of Khalifa, the religioiis 
head, io fn^ia, it is religion and therefore good. 
If Moslems ^hould side with Afghanistan 
against India, it would, I suppose, be red 
religion of the first lustre. Too Hindu should 
prefer his cow to the Mohammadan, If 
Hindus fight for the restoration of the Caliphate 
Muhammadans may be expected to fight {or the 
restoration of Sankaraebaryus and the Brahminic 


polity. 'On his own showing Indians must^ght 
for all th^ religions in the land — Christians of 
various# dei^ommations not excluded. Ho has 
mobilised the resources of superstition and the 
mythic mind. Such irrational isnj is undoubtedly 
a power against which reason cannpt for the 
moment prevail. And it tWill, if it can, make 
a bell of earth first — whatever it may do 
ultimately. Tagore has raised his voice agaipst 
this implacable atavism ; and I for one am 
confident that the days cif this primitive rage are 
drawing to a close, 

Signs were not wanting of a split in the 
'GatidfiLcamp next Christmas.. Malaviya and the 
iSaharottas were disu^clined to follow the creed 


of grand negatiop beyond December.' But the 
repressive policy of Government had given hifb a 
new lease of infiuenoe. 

The times have moved more quickly than the 
reformers like Mr. Montagu ; and there is a 
widespread feeling that further advances, political 
and administrative, should be made. The Times 
of India and other responsible organs of Euro- 
pean opinion feel that the ten years’ probation 
iinposeif must be revised. Without a constructive 
programme the defenders of constitutional 
* methods cannot cope with Non-Co operation. 

In spite of the noise and smoke affairs ate in- 
volved, in 1 know that the situation in the villages 
is still safe ahd sound ; and so long as the agri- 
cultural masses remain unafifected, the froth on 
t6e surface need not frighten the mariner. It is 
however essential that a good pjogramm^^of 
rural progress should bo taken jip in band. 
In regard to National Reconstruction, mere 
political reforms will not 'do ; ^ough they may 
go some way in counteracting the unrest 
what is wanted is an earnest endeavour at 
nationalising the services in India including the 
Military and the grant of Fiscal Autonomy. 
Even a twenty year programme will give the 
forces of Imperial Loyalty in India a good 
chante of defeating Gandhism ; provided that a 
start on a really good scale is made. Lord 
Reading struck the tight note vvhen he threw 
open the Political Department to Indians, and 
promised to establish a local Sandhurst. No 
Viceroy has been able to sound the depths so 
accurately within so short a period after his 
appointment as Lord Reading h.a8 done and 
indicate so unerring a course. The elimination 
of racial discrimination from the Penal Code and 
large hearted schemes of Labour ! .legislation are 
a record which ought to serve as good amniunition 
if only the Moderate-s had enough grit in them. 
But a comprehensive programo of the annual stages 
for Indianising the services within a period of 
20 years must be immediately published and 
operated with abf>o]uto sincerity. Even the 
ted amount of Fiscal Autonomy now given btis 
laid bare the absurdity of the Boycott Movement 
and has turned it from an attack on Manchester, 
which would have been popular, to opo on Bombay, 
which can rouse no enthusiasm. The extension 
of autonomy to other departments will show up 
Gandhism in its true colours, as an invitation to 
tbe re-barbarisation of India. * Subversion must 
be fought by a generous policy of substitution*^ 
the substitution of Indian for European Agency. 
If Madras has laot caught the N on -^Oo- operation 
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•oAtagion bo Sadly aa other provinces, the expla- 
nation is to be found in the liberalism of Lord 
Willingflon who is not reluctant to declare “ that 
the Bogliahmen are here only for a time till you 
are able to govern the country yourselves.” 
Dyarchy should give place to full provincial auto- 
nomy. In spite of the need for further reforms, 
the constitutionalists in India ought to have put 
up a better fight ; and one fdela rather disappoint- 
ed at the poor figure they have cut. 

Goverrment cannot fight this movement so 
well as the people themselves. After all Gandhi’s 
challenge is not only to Government hut to all 
the Liberal and Rational forces in 'the country 
and to our entire history as shaped by the leaders 
from Ram Mohun Roy to Gokhale and Dr NaiV. 
The intell gents'a have repudiated him without 
exception, l^he liberals and other parties of 
political reconstruction, the Non- Brahmins and 
other parties of serial reconstruction Eitterly 
resent his programme ; but opposition is not 
organised and aggressive. This is due to lack of 
unity in these ranks, as also to insufficient 
courage and sense of civic responsibility. They are 
oowed down by the anvidiousno^a of appearing 
as supporters of an alien Government ; more- 
over since anv grievance of any seotioa is 
ground enough for Non Co operation and 
since it is difficult to come across a large 
body of people who have no grievance of any 
kind, an attnek on the cave of Adnlhm, which 
is continu.-illv lecoiving reirifo?cemonts, cannot be 
executed with ease Further Ministers them- 
selves are in mo«<t cases able to advance only 
under shelter of Gandhism. It is no secret that 
the liberMl^ and Moderates crawl forward on their 
bellies under the protection of Gandhian big guns. 
The psychical impress of the old regime can’t be 
wiped out in .*1 day ; people are still suspicious of 
Pro-Governmentism and patriotism and lo3’alty 
are still regaided as being irreconcilably antithe- 
tical. Allowance has not 3’et been made for the 
partially Swarajic character of the present regime. 
Perhaps there has not been sufficient time. 

The constitutionalists in India are a creation of 
Mr, Montegu ; and but for the faith in him the 
force which is quietly exerting a persistent pull 
on the BxtrenWsts would not have existed. The 
battle is in efifect between Gandhi and Montagu, 
and Montagu though he may loose a few*batt 1 es 
will win the war, * By his reforms he has succeed- 
ed in breaking up the old Anti* Governmental 
unity of the country. But the ten years probation 
imposed on New India and all the weary waiting 
it causes is a big mistake. It is galling to 


national self-respect |nd the people are ohafii^ 
under this undeserved restraint. The disadvant- 
ages of a rigid ^ constitution in times charged 
with revolutionary spirit cannot be exaggerated ; 
and it is a pit^ that British traditions of^ elastic 
con^itutions ^ere departed from in this instance. 
India is developing with astonishing rapidity and 
in her present mood she will regard hope (Referred 
as hope denied. In any case ten yearif of 
Dyarchy would ruin ary constitution however 
robust. . • ^ 

The Boycott of Foreign ^Oloth. 

The boycott of foreign goods — by which is 
chiefly meant^British goods — is partly a political 
and partly an Economic weapon. It is intended 
to hit the enemy and "even help the indus4;rial 
revival of the country. TJlie fact^ that cloth in 
the manufacture ci which India is too well advan- 
ced to need protection has been selected for 
attack shows that ofl'once has been ^he object 
more than defence. cloth touches the person 
of the largest number of people 'in the land, no 
better* commodity could have been chosen as an 
advertisement for a political campaign. Much 
eftonomy could be efltcted in its^on sumption with- 
out such diie distress as wquld»be caused by, say, 
reduced rations of food. Manchester is peculiarly 
vulnerable ; if fabrics of higher coaints could be 
declared unclean, sinful or anti sbastric or wh.at- 
ever commands tfhe sheepish assenh of the 
superstitious masses, a serious loss could bo 
inflicted on one of the chief exports of Bi^igland. 
By limiting their cloth alike in quality and 
quantity Indiai^s score a big hfl ; and as the 
couBcience df the Englishman is supposed to be 
in the neighbourhood of his pocket, it was confi- 
dently expected that economic loss would rdufo 
his senie of political jubtict;. Further the English- 
man is a sportsman ; he has greater regaid 
for men of action than of argument. So what- 
ever *the result of this fiscal battle, he is su^e to 
respect uafor our courage and sacrifice, Gandhi ia 
at heart an admirer of fingli.*3h character as it exists 
on the other side eff the Suez. Canal. He knows how 
to flatter it by ifnitation and it must he .admitted 
that boycott has been ^esorteej to by difierent 'peo- 
ples at different times. If it is a fallacy', it is one 
counteiTanced by tho whole world — not eajeepting 
England. During the Boer War, the English 
Press used to threaten Pro Boer France with the 
boycott of their Wiines and ribbons ! Whenever 
China declared a boycott of Japanese goods, she 
received encouragement and support from the 
Europeans. And to-day, as^ 1 am writing tbid 
artiq/e, news comes from Natal of a •white move- 
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ment to boycott Indian stores. Not the least of 
the motives underlying t^e hatred of Germany 
^as her economic exploitations abroad. If Ger< 
many could exploit thus, it is absurd to* say that 
Englan^ cannot and that she h^a neither the 
Rapacity nor will for similar intr^jisions on^ her 
own account. Every argument and measure 
advocated in respect of Germany could be trans* 
posdd so ns to afiect England. India is in tie 
economic grip of England. This is not a dis> 
cover/ of Gandhi but the cry 9 f mU our political 
leaders. Ther*e is nothing to be added to the 
case as presented by K, Dutt and Gokhale ; 
and their arguments have revrfr been ans- 
wered. Why then should not India adopt 
a wapon by which this exploitation can be 
mended or ended ? To prevent the annual 
drain of many crores of inpeesrto England, India 
should become administratively more self-suffi- 
oient. H^r tariffs must he so arrang^ed as to 
repair the mischief onus»-J by the selffii-h policy 
pursued by the •British from the days of the 
E'lst India Company, do wnwai da. 

• V ' 

In the absence of fiscal autonomy, regulation by 
popular movements is the only remedy available. 
This appears to be tbo substratum of truth in 
the raging, tearing, flaming piopnganda for the 
boycott of foitiigii cloth organised by Gandhi. But 
it is overlaid by much atavistic mania ; by the 
avowed ‘hostility to machinei^y and factory pro- 
duction, Indian as well as foreign ; and g^n 
attempt to^bring about a primitive simplicity of 
life with its primitive economics. 

Gandhi's movement in its pre.serkt form mu.st 
fail and is failing. It is not possible to preilict 
its future course with certainty No Indian 
desires to see it dpstioye<l completely. ^-Its dis- 
appearance will leave a big gap that would 
horrify the Moderate s themselves and deprive 
them of their tower of indirect strength. With- 
out the G^dhian breezes the Moderate boat 
would' get becalmed in its own placidity. Men of 
large vision would therefore like it to bo trans- 
formed into an agent of construebive statesmau- 
sViip. The soul of the movement, , its energy, 
enthusiasm and rfationfliism," and genius ' for 
organisation and self sacriflee, should be mortal 
but i^ should undergo a reincarnation. ^ The 
Gandhites should fight the elections and try to 
enter the Councils. /If they fail to have a 
majority they would bh., serviceable as a 
vigorous opposition ; if they win, they will 
come under the sobering influence of respon- 
sibility. Their changes of winning are as good 


as those of any ofher party but not overassuryed. 
Social policies will play a big part in the elections 
and in this field Gandhism cannot have a united 
following. A radical programme will alienate 
the orthodox ; their present reactionary programme 
will meet with the determined hostility of the 
Non Bruhmin hordes of the Deccan,^ Southern 
Mahrntta country, and the Madras Presidency, 
In ther interests of the coun try ,it may be desi- 
rable that they should win, for if they come into 
power, their unity will split at the first attempt 
to realise tbe*^ policies they now favour. Ijet 
G.mdhi try, for iiiRtance, to convert schools into 
Hpinning fa 0 |N>ries ; to introduce personal law and 
permit the members of each religion to be 
tried by their religious codes ; to discourage 
industrialism ; to allow each local body to be a 
law unto itself ; to legalise Non Co operation with 
Government* and Civil Disobedience on any and 
every pretext; or any one of the elements of 
moonshine that have served him in alliance with 
superstitious revivals so well in opposition ; down 
he will go with no hope of resurrection. If 
Gokhale had been a revolutionary and succeeded 
he would have given us a. Government and pro- 
gressive policies and workable ineasurep, Gandhi 
coul 4 give nothing practical or progressive ; it is 
only when the wheel of electoral fortune brings 
him into power that his hopeless impossibility will 
be demonstrated beyond dispute. If on the other 
hand power will purge liiR party of i*^s crudities 
and absurdities, it is so much gained to the stock 
of national sanity, at which all will rejoice. 
Fellowship in tlie Empire is the major premise of 
Dominion Home JIulo B 9 far as India with her 
internal and external diflicMilties is concerned ; wo 
cannot afford to relinquish the shelter of the 
Empire. Subject to that, we ought to ho able, 
without meeting with more than the natural and 
normal amount of friction, to work up 
steadily to Home Rule and the condition 
precedent to its full accomplishment, the 
Indianisation of services and especially the Mili- 
tary. Such a consummation, consistent with the 
helpful presence of a large number of Britishers 
here and much intimate association, on a basis of 
equality and mutual self respect, cultural, econo- 
mic, and political, between the greatest Liberal 
Empire and the most ancient civilisation of the 
worlds is what Hum.anity yearns for and would 
hlesB with all her heart. 
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M ontaigne Lae well said : Our work is 

not to train a soul by itself alone or a 
body by itself alone, but4;o train a men ; and in 
man, soul and body can never be separated.” The 
physical development of the young is a subject of 
the highest importance, and hl^erto, in modern 
times, (especially in India), has .not received the 
attention it deserves Upon the heip^th and strength 
of the body depends in the first degree the happi-^ 
ness and efficiency in Hfo of both man and woman, 
but while it has been fully recognised that, for the 
proper development of the mind, education was 
necessary ,*it seems to have been thought that tBe 
body would in seme inexplicable wdy develop 
without any need of caro. It is true that the 
instinct of the young has neutralised this neglect 
to a great extent. The constant motion in 
which children delight to indulge, their love of 
games and sports, ^do much to form them into • 
healthy adults ; but even this tendency of the 
young, specially in girls, is too often Jihw£ft*ted 
and repressed by injudicious parents and teachers. 
Sana in CoaroRE Sano” 

Man has often been compared to a chain, inas- 
much as ho is only as strong ns the weakest link. 
It is therefore irrational, as is too often done, to 
develop to an extreme degree parts already 
strong, neglecting those which aie weak, and thus 
still further incrensing the want of harmony 
already existing. In the same way, just as the 
mind be over-developed and the body neglected ; 
ccjually nui}^ the body be over- trained and the 
mind left to remain fallow. Either extreme is 
bad, and that man or woman will be capable of 
the greatest degree of use in life, in whom the 
equal balance is maintained. 

To accomplish this e<jual and harmonious 
development it is necessary that the following 
points be observed : 

I. “All gymnastic exercises should be devised 
with a due regard to the structure and functions 
of the bod^, and should therefore be founded on 
an accurate knowledge of anatomy and jrhysiology. 

JI. That every exercise should have a definite 
aim and be localised, so that its action be under- 
stood. 

III. That every part of the body should be 
exercised in turn, and having due regard to 
39 


physiolc'gtfal function, not any one part in ezeeu 
of another. 

IV. That hr.rmony of function,* iyoluding 

suppleness, should be regarded as of equal 
importance with the more development of muscular 
power. • • - • 

V. That all exercises, while directed tothei 
development of strength, should be kept well 
within the vital capacity of the individual, 

History of Physical Education 

Now, we know from the classics aifd other 
evidence that the Ghreeks bad a very perfect 
system of physical training. The Romans, to a 
certain extent, adopted this, but not to its 
entirot}^, nor in its best aspects, ^n the course 
of time, gymnastit exercise with them became 
more and more confined to the military class and 
tUcbpiofessional othlete,* including the gladiator ; 
the natural const quence of which was the decay and 
degradation of national to/ih ; the precursor of the 
fall of the Holy Roman Empire. Although from 
time to time, men of thoughtful minds advocated 
the necessity of physical training, apart from 
military exeicises, but little attention was given 
to gymnastics and it may be said thft the modern 
revival did not gain much strength jLintil the first 
decade of the laf^t century when Jbhe feachings of 
Rased low, Saltzmann and others began to bear 
fruit and the great German Gymnasiarch, Jahn, 

• popularised them in his country. About the 
same tinif*, the Swedish Gymnasiarch,. 'Xing, 
coi{imenced his labours, which resulted in the 
establishment of the Royal Gymnastic Central 
Institute at Stockholm in 1813. The French 
Gymnasiarch, Amoros, was aUo . working in the 
same field of labour, and laid tbe foundation of 
the French system. To a very great extent, 
although developing peculiarities of its own, it 
was foundetion the German model, 

• SvsTpis or Physical Training 

* Several b> sterna of phyeical training have grown 
up. in various countries of Europe, but for 

•purposes of discussion they can all be v brought 
under one or tho other of the three *main types 
represented by Swedish drill, German gymnastics 
and English gam*es. 

Swedish Drill 

It consists largely of exercises of the arms, |}ody 
and legs without a^p|u:atus. The pupils are 
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usually drilled in large classes %nd the movements 
are performed at the word of command. The 
exercises are so devised as to develop the mus- 
cular framCy improve the health and 'assist 
physical 4(^elopment generally. Cfbnsiderable 
ingenuity has Imn exercised in their*tinvent.ioQ 
and their advocates claim that they are based on 
a thorougl^ knowledge of anatomy and physiology. 
That tihey are ingenious, methodical and 
systematic every * one who knows thorn must 
admit. These qualities^ indeed, are apt to carry 
away the mind and to induce an admiration and 
enthusiasm for them that render one blind to 
those qualities that should be present' in every 
comprehensive scheme of physical training, but 
are absent from Swedish Drill. Method, indeed, 

BO far vitiates the ^hole course of exercis^^s and 
the procedure on whicli they are condu(^ted, that 
practically nothing is left to the initiative and 
originality of the pupils. 

Herman Gymna^ics 

They generally consist of exercises that are 
performed with apparatus in a gymnasium. They 
include exercises on horizontal and parallel bars 
and vaulting horse, exercises with Indian Clubs 
and dumb-bells and such Contests as fencing and 
wrestling, Some^of these arc performed indi- 
vidually, others by the pupils in claeses at the 
word of comjpand. « 

English Games ^ 

They involve, running, catching and stiuggling 
movements. Some are played with a ball, some 
without. Some need implements and ,a special 
ground, others can be placed in any open space.* 
Unlikq Swedish drill and German gymnastics, 
they are not the invention of educMtionist.s rhut 
have grown up spontaneously through the uge^' as 
the common, every-day play of the boys .and 
youths in* common. Physiological principle^, 
therefore, h^ve not determined thoir construction, 
although pii) Biological principles nre not thereby 
broken in their pursuit. The^r ap|'<'al mainly to 
the love of movements, of strife an*\ shnigglo, of 
emulation and rivalry, of compnfcitiou 9 n<i co- 
operation, of boyish fu» and idgh' spirits that ' 
are so eminently characteristic of tlio 3 outlji of 
all ages, < 

COMr*ABISON OF THE DIFFERENT Svt,Tr:AIS 

If the principles of physicjil training that have 
here been insisted on be applied to a compaiative 
' examination of the exerciser, games and contests 
of tlie three systems, very marked and funda- 
meatal dlfferenQ^s in the ^ucational value of the 


three systems are revealed. The exercises of* 
of Swedish drill mainly develop health ^ and 
strength, though certain elements of skill * also 
enter into them. They cultivate the power of 
quick, smooth and easy movement at the word of 
command. It is obvious, however, that they fail 
to cultivate initiative, Into these exercises enter 
no continuous play of intelligence, and no 
individual Strife demamiing courage, endurance, 
self-reliance and determination. In Gorman 
gymnastics. with i^paratus, courage, hardihood and 
skill are certainly trained, while into the contests 
of wrestling an^ fencing intelligence and spirit 
enter. Fencing and wrestling are thus clearly 
*of greater educative value than exercises on 
horizontal and parallel bars. In the latter, once 
the skill is acquired the feat can be performed 
almost automatically. Higher still ine the edu- 
cational SQalo come social gamep such as football, 
cricket, hockey etc. As for instarjce in the Rug- 
by game, all parts of the body aro exercised in 
the various movements of running, sciummaging, 
struggling, kicking, and throwing and con- 
siderable skill is demanded in nuiny of these 
actions. During the game there is a need of 
conjbin\ial alertness, keen observation of the state 
of the /farne, insight into the tactics of the 
opponents, and a cool head, ready wit and quick 
decision are great factors in success. Courage, 
hardihood and resolution are brought into play 
in tackling and scrummagirg, while self-control, 
self-denial, fr^e, active, and unseUish co-operation, 
a sense of reponsiViility and of honour and 
sportsmanship are encouraged {vi(7e Whelpton, 
Pb}sical Education and Hygiene. 

Militarism in the b'rirooLS or Jatan 

That this is done no incelligern Jvipanet-o would 
deny ; most ol them would bo proud of the fact. 
For the tf ipanese, though giving up the customs 
of the S>«muiai, the Warrior- Knights, have always 
prided tlujmsolves on having retained thoir spii it. 
Bashido, chivalry or the wav of the warrior is 
more than ever a compelling force ift the Japan 
of to day, and no one can deny that much good is 
done thoreby. Manly courago, virility,, endu- 
rance, willingness and even eMgernoss to l iy down 
one’s life for the sake of tho Er.ipira, all these 
are excellent things and if this training has made 
them chaii'u’nistic, it has .ntlast made them public- 
spirited, thinking of duties as well as rights. 
For one thing, tho games and sports tend in this 
direction, Though baseball and to a certain 
extent tennis and football have caught hold of 
the popular imagination (cricket is entirely out of 
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the running), yot national pai^imes continue to bo 
Kendo or fencing and Jado or as it is usually 
and incorrectly called, Jivjitsu or wrestling. Both 
of these are inherited from the Samurai "times and 
both, in addition to physical development, are 
BUppot id to tend to keep alive the old Sa^iurai 
spirit, in this tJioy are no doubt successful. 
Incidt*nt.*Iiy the boy is compelled to take up one 
or the other in all of the. schools, havjj primary 
institutions, where less strenuous oxe;c)ses are 
given. 

Furthermore, military instruction, in the 
hands of a regular army ollicer attached specially 
to each school, plays an important part in the 
curriculum. At least each boy once a week 
receivos a thorough drilling in military tactics. 
In the secondary and higher schools, riilo practice 
is also taught, so that the average middle school 
boy would hiako, without further training, a 
most excellent soldier (vide Me Govern, Modern 
Japan, UD). 

IjAck of Pjiystcal Education in India 

The Calcutta University Commissioners declare 
(juite emphatically that in India, as a whole, the 
physical side of education receivos too little atten- 
tion both in colleges and schools. facilities for 
games and physical training are inadequate. 
Great numbers of the collogo students and of 
schoji boys live in unsuitable houhf}.s where con- 
ditions are very untavourablo to health. Becon- 
dary and higher education in Bengal would be a 
much greater boon to thei community if improve- 
ments wore made in those conditions of student 
life. Besides the games, for which some colleges 
in Bengal already provide some facilities, there 
should be systematic physical training lor all 
students; and this physical trahiing should be 
under the supervision of a highly trained Direc- 
tor of Physical Education. In order, that the 
course of physical training should bo adjusted to 
the needs of each individual it in highly necessary 
for every student to undergo an examination in 
respect of physical fitness on entrance and 
periodically thore.iiter so that a record may bo 
kept of his physical devolop:nent. Therapeutic 
exercises could then be proscribed for students 
needing special care by the Director of Physical 
Education.* As in the American Universities 
generally, and as already planned at the Benares 
Hindu University, this arrangement !?Lould be 
introduced in fiengal as early as posbibie. 

A Directob. op PuYsicAii Education 

“ The Director of Physical Education and hir 
Btaff should hold training classes for physical 


instiuctors and also for teachers who, in the dis- 
charge of their ordinary duties on the staffs of 
colleges and schooh-, would find it useful to have 
gone through a course of training in drill and 
physical exercise. Tne training courses which 
the Uri5verhi>y should provide for *tho an tending 
te&i hei.'' : hrtiid be of two kinds. 

(fw) a cuirse of physical training for 

phy •icjil iiisii actors, • • ^ 

(i ) A sliL i ^er conifo for ordinary teachers to be 
take n in lonjunction with the general course of 
prolessionul traiifing. At first i( would be neces- 
sary for tne Director of Physical Education and 
his trained instructive staff themselves to give 
some of the physical instruction in Colleges in 
Calcutta* and to help in organising similar 
instruotion in tho Muffusil. ’ The ComniiiftioDers 
further recommend that smaller parts of ground 
near each colleg'e or the hostel should be acquired 
to encourage games like basket ball, volley-bal]| 
and fndian games such as Kohadi^ These are 
oconomical of time* and space, practically in- 
expooFivo after the initial purchase of apparatus 
andaifford admini^ble op^fortunitios for recreation 
to a large number of students. Dumb bells in our 
opinion are admirable. '^'Ifey involve a little 
expense, but not very mach When they are bought 
in considerable quantities. We are aware also 
there is a large number of persohs drowned in the 
ponds and rivers and canals every year, through 
indulging in the desirable habit of * bathing, a 
number of persons often standing by unable to 
render assistance, either because thdy cannot 
swim or cannot swim in their clothing of which 
there is iv> time for them to divest themselves. It 
Is very easy to teach boys to make a chain with 
their handkerchiefs quickly. By knottipg the 
hai^kerchiels and then twisting them round the 
wiists of the boys a chain may be formed Which 
hardly any power can break. The connection could 
not be broken in an instant as when holding hands 
in the water ; it is a thing the boys can do imme* 
diately and affords a means by wbjch they may be 
able to s«ve a pumSer of persons from drowning. 
Thus swimming ( a pastime and an exercise 
should • be encouraged, not only in institutions 
situated in villages but, whenever possible, swim* 
ming-baths are to bo erected in cities, where the 
students can learn to swim. 

Post-War Educational Reconstruction 

’ Under the shewk and stress of the World Warj 
the aims and methods of education have to be 
ooiisiderod anew, The reconsideration, in the 
special conditions of thp timei brings with It a 
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risk that we may ignore elements in education 
vital to the formation aifd maintenance of 
national character, A great war in which material 
means and technical skill are the most ‘Obvious 
factors in^deciding the issue, inclines a nation 
to prize these to the exclusion of fq^ces finally 
even more important, and if in our reforms we 
find our eyes only on material ends, wo may foster 
among, otirselves fhat very spirit against which 
we are fighting to day. At a time when the 
energies of the nation aro necessarily concentrat- 
ed on other matters, Sweeping changes are pro- 
posed without their effects being thought out. It is 
of the utmost importance that our higher educa- 
tion should not become materialistic through too 
narrow a regard for practical efliciency. Techi- 
nioal ^knowledge is essential to our industrial 
prosperity and safety, but education should be 
nothing less than a prejyaration for the whole of 
lif€. It should introduce the future citizens /)f the 
community, ifbt merely to the physical structure 
of the world in which they live, but also to the 
deeper interests and problems of politics), of 
thought and of hum^n life. It should acquaint 
them, so far as may be, with the capacities and ‘ 
ideals of mankind, as expressed in literature and 
art, with its ambition^ and achievements as 
recorded in history and with the nature and laws 
of the world as interpreted by science, philosophy 
and religion. If we neglect physical science, we 
shall have a very imperfect knowledge of the 
world around us, but if we ignore or subordinate ' 
the other elentents of knowledge, we shall cut 
ourselves off from aspects of life of even greater 
importance. * ^ 

But one of the most urgent problems in our 
presedt'day system of education is how to eiiect a 
compromise qr bring about a working agreement 
between, (a) the tendency to lay stress on 
increasing, the technical elfigiency of tho 
young, especially those who by birth are des- 
tined in the mass to form the labouring 
population ; a fid {h) the tendency to regard 
as of paramount importance the intellectual 
personality of the child and to* develop it 
through long and careful litetjary,* scientific and« 
mathematical training. What is being recognis- 
ed with increasing clearness of late years is' the 
fact that jihere is nothing fundamentally incom- 
patible between these two ideals, in practice the 
one should be dovetailed into ^the other. It is 
impossible to get over two facts : the one that a 
child left alone is hardly ever idle, seeking conti- 
pmdly with its hands to give visible realisation to 


some concept of its young mind and that to quote 
Mr. Leland from 7 to 14 years of age a certain 
suppleness or knack or dexterous familiarity with 
a pencil or any instrument may be acquired 
which diminishes with succeeding years.’' The 
second fact is that ** School ” is only part of 
education, that environment and atmosphere far 
more than direct instruction make up educational 
infiuence ^vide M. E. Satller, Moral Instruction). 

It may be fairly claimed for schools which 
have undertaken physical training that they have 
fostered the feeling of self-respect among their 
scholars. For, so soon as a boy has begun to 
take an interesit in physical drill, in gymnastics, 
free and applied, in running, jumping and healthy 
field sports, not only does he begin to exercise 
self-restraint and to avoid temptations which he 
knows may impair his bodily fitness, but his 
mind is stored with interests more wholesome than 
those whfch excited his curiosity or iiifiamed his 
cupidity in his unregenerate days. Further 
more, to take the physiological point of view, the 
vigorous discipline of the body in youth . . un- 
doubtedly absorbs or dissipates certain humours 
of the body which are fostered by a confined, 
sedentary, crowded city- life and which, if allowed 
to ^et the mastery, will not only injure the body, 
but stimulate the brain to a noisome activity and 
poison the very wells of morality. 

Chastity and Physical Education * 

The infiuence of Nietzsche, direct and indirect, 
has been on the side of the virtue of chastity 
in its modern sense. Tho command : ** Be hard,’* 
as Nietz^he used it, was not so much an injun- 
ction to an unfeeling indiflerence towards others 
as an appeal for a more strenuous attitude to- 
wards one’s self, the cultivation of a self-control 
able to gather up and hold in the forces of the 
soul for, expenditure on deliberately accepted 
ends. “ A relative chastity,” he wrote, “ a funda- 
mental and wise foresight in the face of erotic 
things, even in thought, is a part of a fine rea- 
sonableness in life, even in richly endowed and 
complete natures ” (vide Dor Wille Zur Macht, 
p. 392). In this matter Nietzsche is a typical 
representative of the modern movement of the 
restoration of chastity to its proper place as a 
real and beneficial virtue, and not a ihere empty 
convention. Huch a movement cannot fail to 
make itself felt, for all that favours facility and 
luxurious softness in love affairs is quickly felt 
to degrade character as well to diminish the 
finest satisfaction in life. Because on a 4itgher 
plane, only the chaste can really love. / 
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• Views of Continental Writers 

Physical purity,” remarks Hans Menjago 
(Die IJeberachatzuDg der Physischon • Reinheit, 
Oeschlecht und Gesells Chapt, vol. ii), was origi- 
nally valued as a sign of greater strength of will 
and firmness of character, and it marked a rise 
above primitive conditions. This purity was 
difficult to preserve in (hose unsure ^days ; it 
was rare and unusual. From this rarity rose the 
superstition of the supernatural power residing 
in the virgin. But this has no meaning as soon 
as such purity becomes general and a specially 
conspicuous degree of firmness of character is no 
longer needed to maintain it. Physical purity 
can only possess value when it is the result* of 
individual strength of character and not when it 
is the result of compulsory rules of morality”. 

Konrad floller remarks in relation to^ physical 
exercises, “ The gredtest advantages of physical 
exercises is not the development of active and 
passive strength of the body and its j-kill, but 
the establishment and fortification of the autho- 
rity of the will over the body and its needs, so 
much given up to ^ndelence. He who has learnt 
to endure and overcome, for the sake of a defi- 
nite aim, hunger and thirst and fatigue, •will te 
better able to withstand sexual impulses and the 
temptation to gratify them, when bettor insight 
and joathetic feeling 'hav^e made clear to him, as 
one is used to maintain authority over his body, 
that to yield would bo injurious or disgraceful ” 
(vide K, Holler, Die Auf'gabe der Volksschule) 
Professor Schafenacker who also emphasises the 
importance of self-control and self-restraint, 
thinks a youth must bear in mind his future 
mission, as citizen and father of a family, 

A subtle and penetrative thinker of to-day, 
Jules de Gaultier, writing on morals, has tfiscussed 
what new internal exhibitory motives we can 
appeal to in replacing tbe old external exhibition 
of authority and belief which is now decayed. He 
answers that the state of feeling on which old 
faiths were based still persists. “ May not,” he 
asks, “ the desire for a thing that we love and 
wish for beneficently replace the belief that a 
thing is by divine will as in the nature of things ? 
Will not the presence of a bridle on the frenzy 
of instinct reveal itself as a useful .attitude 
adopted by instinct itself for its own conservation, 
as a symptom of the force and health of instinct ? 
Is not empire over oneself, the power of regu- 
lating one’s acts, a mark of superiority and a 
motive for self esteem? Will not this joy of 


pride have the sazoe authority in preserving the 
instincts as was once possessed by the religious 
fear and the pretended imperatives of reason.” 
(Le dependence de la Morale et Tin^ependenoe 
des Moeuri^. * • 

H. G, Wells’ Opinions 

H, G. Wells, in his Modern* Utopia^ ppinting 
the importance of character, invokes like Jules de 
Gaultier the motive of pride, ** Civilisation hag 
developed far more rapidly .than^ man has modi- 
fied. Under the unnatural perfection of security, 
liberty, and^ abundance, our civilisation has attain- 
ed, the normal untrained human being is disposed 
to excess in almost every direction ; he tended 
to eat too much and 1;oo elaborately, to drfhk too 
much, to become lazy faster thAn his work can 
be reduced, to Waste bis interest upon displays, 
and to make love too much and ,too elaborately. 
He gets out of training and concentrates upon 
egoistic broodings. * Our founders organised 
motives from all sorts of sources, but 1 think 
the»< 2 )^ief force to*give n/en self-control is pride. 

Pride may not be the noblest thing in the 
*8oul, but it is the best king there for all that. 
They looked to it to keep a idan, sound, and clean 
and sane. In this matter, as in all matters of 
natural desire, they held no tppetite must be 
glutted, no appetite must have artificial whets, 
and also and equally that no appetite* should be 
starved. A man must come from^ the table 
satisfied, but not replete. And in jihe ifiatter of 
lov^, a straight and clean desire for a clean and 
straight fe^llowr creature was our founder’s desire 
and ideal. They enjoined marriage between 
equals as a duty to tho race, and they framed 
dirQc^ions of the precisest sort to prevent the 
uxorious inseparableness, that eonnubiality, 
which sometimes reduc s a couple of people to 
soniething jointly less tliiln either.” * 

• 

The chastity that is regarded by the moralist of 
to-day as a virtue haait^ worth by ^o means in 
its abstinence, "It is nut in St. Theresa’s words, 
the virtue of*the tortoise which withdraws its 
limbs within its<^carB^Bce. It is a virtue because 

is a discipline in self-confrol, because it helps 
to fortify the character and will, and because it 
is * directly favourable to the cultivation of the 
most beautiful, exalted and efiective sexual life, So 
viewed, chastity may be* opposed to demands of 
debased medioeval Catholicism, but it is in 
harmony with the demands of our civilised life 
to day, and by no means at variance with tits 
reqyuirementfi of Nature, • • 
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The Doctrine of AscETicigM in Middle Ages 

The Renaissance and the rise of liumanisoi 
undoubtedlj aff*t)cted feeling towards asceticism 
and chastity of the mediaeval times. ^ Oii the one 
hand a and ancient sanction was found for 
the disregard of virtues which men b^ar. to look 
upon as merely monkish, and on the other hind 
the finyar Spirits aldected by the new movement 
began to realise thit chastity might be better 
cultivated and observed by those who were free 
to do as they would, •than by'thoso under the 
compulsion of priestly authority. That is the 
feeling that prev.nls in Montaigne, „a.nd that is 
the idea of Rabelais when he made it only the 
rule of his Abbey of Th^leuie : “ Fay ce qua 

vauldras ” In Protestant countries of Europe 
the ascetic ideah of chastity was still turther 
discredited by the Reformation Movomoiit which 
was in considerahio part a revolt against com- 
pulsory celil^cy. ‘* Tiie human race woufd gain 
most," Writes the oelabrated ’ Senancour “if the 
virtue was made less laborious. Trie merit would 
not be so great, but wha^ is the «use of an elev^ttion 
which cm rarely be sustained" (vide Eilis,^ 
Studies in the Pd>cWoJogy of Sox, vol, vi), 

Medical Inspection of Scuools in Geumany 

The medical inspection of schools, which, of 
late years, has engaged the attention of the 
public and^particulaily of educators and physiciaua 
has gained a hraier basis for advaucemout in 
Germany, even in the pre-war days, iu conse- 
quence of the definiLd attitude of the Prussian 
Minister of worship, eduoation ^ and medical 
affairs. Opinions for and against medical inspection 
have^ been expressed. Elucitiouists in general were 
opposed to it because of the extensive demands of 
some physicians and hygiene specialists. If'tliose 
extreme demands ^wore granted, the inspections, 
periodica'I and regular,*^ would infringe upon the 
functions^ of teachers and seriously imperil the 
orderly preoedure of schools. Many justihible 
requirements' could bo saiisli^id as easily by 
teachers, properly trained, as by physicians. The 
physicians generally favour the ' plan^ because 
with them it iuvolvps botl^ pecuniary gain and 
professional authority. Lastly, the contentiun 
has lost, some of ins acerbity, but it has not 
come to«au end. In this conflict of opinions, the 
•zperience gained undef conditions existing in 
the city of Weiabaden seemed to offer a solution. 
To study those conditions the Prussian Minister 
of Eiucation sent tw'o of th^ Oounuillors. Herr 
drandii of the division of schools, and Dr. 
Doboiidtioaiii^ of the division _of medioine,. to 


Weisbaden and forwarded their reports to ail 
state school- oiiicers located at the capitals of the 
provinces^ and also to the provincial school board 
at Berlin. 

About 10,000 pupils of the city public schools, 
that .^s practically all the children of the school- 
age, were subjected to a medical examination by 
order of -the city-council of Weisbaden. The 
result pi%ved that 25 per cent, were sick, 
physically defective or were sufloring even from 
contagious diseases. This one examination 
showed the practical significance of physical ins- 
pection for the health and education of the 
children as well as for the interests of school 
authorities. In proper appreciation of this result 
and in pursuance of the proposition made by 
(>our»cil:ain Ivallo, whose opinion on this subject 
.was specially worthy of consideration, the city by 
way of , experiment appointed four temporary 
medical inspectors of schools. Their duty as 
fixed by law comprised ; — 

(а) The examination of all new pupils who 
failed to furnish a medical report on their 
physical condition. 

(б) The keeping of medical chart as record for 
\k days for every child not in health. 

(c) A medical consultation hour in every 
school, with 

(<i) Examination and inspection of class- 
rooms with respect to furniture, light, ventilation, 
heating, cleanliness etc. 

(e) Brief lectures to teachers on questions 
concerning the hedth of the children. 

The favourable result of this preliminary 
arrangement led to the permanent appointment 
of six medical itispocbors. The health certificate 
given to oach newly admitted pupil mentions, 
besides name, residence, vaccination etc., the 
following points : general build, height, weight 
(each school has apparatus for measuring and 
weighing) chest measure, coadition of chest and 
stem ich, skin diseases, measurement of spine and 
limb;s, eye and strength of vision, oars and 
bearing, mouth, nose and speech, special remarks 
and propositions for treatment in schools, re- 
marks tor parents and observations for teachers. 

Experience in that city has not . substantiated 
the objections raised against medical inspectors. 
Teachers recognise that the action of these 
officials promoted educational ends wt^out inter- 
fearing with order and the interest of teachers on 
behalf of health of children Dr. Schmidtmann, from 
whose reports these facts are gleaned, considered 
the way clear for the oombined aotion and 
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mutual support of teachers and phyBioians on 
behalf of schools and civilisation dependent upon 
them, 

A few years before the Great War, the Prussian 
Minister accordingly addressed an order to the 
various Provincial Governments regarding the 
introduction of regular medical examination and 
inspection of all rducatiohal in8titutire:kB. It 
reads in part as follows : 

** Medical inspection in the schools of 
Weisbaden has proved that many infirmitiea, 
disease and predisposition to disease are found in 
children of large cities before their Entrance into 
8choolS| which on subsequent recognition are 
erroneously attributed to attendance at schools 
and which moreover imperil the health of other 
students. It is of interest to learp the state of 
health of children in rural districts by means of 
medical examination’ of a Inrere number of 
children who either have been just admitted to 
school, or have attended for some time, so that it 
may be judged from the' facts deduced whether 
permanent medical inspection be ruMessary in 
rural schools, and to what e^rtent. The provin- 
cial school authorities are therefore ordered to 
select about six schools in each coentry 
(Reciterunos-Bezikk) whore children about to be 
admitted, chosen from various grades of population 
as fur as practicable, shall be examined by 
the health officer, assisted by the loc^I schfiol 
inspector and teacher, to ascertain whether they 
may he admitted without danger to other pupils 
and whether they can attend all or some of the 
classes (this refers to dispensation from gymnastic 
classes etc.) without prejudice to the physical 
development. Tho irsymetion of cIjiss i coins from 
a hygienic standj)r)int is likewise required, and 
the followMjg points are U) ho consj/lered : 
number of children, capacity c»f rooms, cleanlir css 
natural and artificial light, window-sJiades, t#^mp- 
erature, ventilation and honting, condition of the 
air, seats and deslc.s and other furniture. Tho 
inspection of school- bouses includes that of the 
grounds, in regard to drinking water, drainage 
and vicinity of factories.” 

According toi the opinions of tho educational 
press in Berlin^ tho medical inspector is welcome 
as a physician. School hygiene, however, is not 
so much a subject of meduane as of pe'Hagogy. 
Of course teachers,’ both at Universities and schools 
require a very adequate preparation in hygiene. 
If official physicians as such had a seat and vote 
in the local school hoards all reasonable demands 
would be met and not a single physician should 


assume the right of*tutela;fe over schools and 
teachers. 

* Students* Wblpauk Scheme 

The alarming state of the etudentsl* health 
in €!aloutta 4aB just been made public by the 
report recently issued by tho Calcutta University 
Students* Welfare Scheme. It ’says that, the 
results so far obtained are rather disquieting as 
they have led us to the threshold of unpleasant 
discoveries which *we had but too well guessed 
before. The great prevalence of eye defects, dental 
affections, bi^ken down constitution, deafnesSi 
enlarged spleen, headache and many other dis- 
•orders merely indicate^ that prompt steps should 
be taken. According to Ibis report, onfy 33 
percent, of the students are free from defects and 
about f 7* per cent! are defective in some way or 
other. This means that two ;liirds of the student 
population have got somo disorders to^e attended 
to. Tt is high time tBat somo sjjeps are taken by 
tho Government and tho public to remedy this 
disosrhivus state of otfairs. 

• The Utility of PunLir Play- Grounds 

About 1800, puhlic-spiri>G(f fnen and women in 
Germany, incited by reror s of the health effirers 
and the advice of pbxsic’ans generSlIy, came to the 
conclusion ' that city parks may be utilised in a 
bettor way than liad been tho case, lay being, 
either entirolv of partially, given oijrr to the 
children, Public play-grnurds might bo cstabli- 
rhed,in tho parks and ( ther avfylablo spaces set 
apart for thp same purpose. They were aware of 
tho doHiiahility of rfl>ring schoolchildren 
npportunilhs to eniny open air and wholeMtme 
FurrQpj^nHog? in park- prove s in Mimmer vacation 
and at* the samo time of protpcfiig "them from 
evil infliiencos of street-lHo and adding to their 
storij of knowlfdge hv a widening their power of 
obsorvirg natural ohjrcfs ard phe^or^ena. The 
last, hut by no means tho least, object* in view 
WMS to arranpe for fvihl?V games which would 
facilitate sociabyitv and a brotherly spirit among 
all classes pf city chihlren. Tho cit}^ fathers were 
ptflitioned to design W'e suitfihle parts of the city- 
parks ^or the puri^osc, particularly parks which 
we^e centrally located or not too far fronr sehcol- 
houses. These reijursta were readily gr»iTted and 
tho Park CoDiniispioners exhibited laudable 
zeal in selecting |>retty, shady and otherwise 
desirablo places Sc»cietii s were formed to procure 
the necessary funds to hi y loads of sands for thg 
little ones, balls, bats, fooj-boll»?, tennis-screens 
andi other things for glmes of dll kinds and 
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gymnastic app\ratus. Teachers were employed 
to guide the children in their games, suggest new 
ones, decide disputes, answer questions with 
regard toothings new to the childnen and make 
themsel^^ gene aHy useful without becoming 
oppressive by exrercising school autb^drity. These 
teaobets were paid at first by the asiociation, but 
later,, \\ f\ 'n beneficent results became apparent, 
the city-Kchool authorities assumed the p>iyment 
of salaries of teachers thus engaged in vacation 
and on holidays. Great care'was taken in the 
selection of suitable persons, for not every teacher 
is able to act ns play- fellow " and gvide. 

The idea found active nupport of influential . 
men guch as members of <Parliament' of Reich- 
stag, of State Legislatures and city councils, 
provincial, country and city offici^ils, professional 
men, specially ph 3 sicians and private donations 
were willingly made. The press fnvwjrcd it 
heartily, The movement sp^'sad rapidly and to- 
day there is scarcely a city in Germany and other 
countries of Central ,Eui*ope in which children's 
public play-grounds are not arranged in proibinent 
and oisily occesMblf parts of the parks. Naturally 
the proximity of a p^rk to a school or a group of 
schools brought the children of that locality to- 
gether and teichers who are specially gifted in 
managing children — born organisers — were secured 
to be on the spot for certain hours of the day and 
do the best their ingenuity suggested. The 
methodic li way of doing things in Germany and 
the fact that no person there cm draw a salary 
from the public'*exchtquor unless he have a dip- 
loma attesting to the fact ihat he has had the 
requisite preparation for tlio work to be per- 
formed, induced the Muthorities to prepare 
certain teachers Specially fur the purpose. 

The idea of. thus aidiig children in the enjoy- 
ment of‘ their .‘summer vacation and holida}8 and 
adding tp their iiappiness has spread into other 
ODuntriqs, notably Austria, Hungary, Holland, 
Sweden, Denmark and " Switzeiland, where 
similar efforts are now being made with varying 
success. In Sweden, Austria and Switzerland, 
particularly the pubh'c play -groifbds are becoming 
very popular. Everywhere in these countries the 
German manner of promoting the idea has been 
adopted t. e , utilising public parks and preparing 
suitable teacher. 

In the United States of America, the idea has 
also found fertile soil, especially in cities having 
mapy tenement houses — such as New York, 
bhicago and Philadelphia. But here the move- 
ment is a social endeavefur to provide, for children 


who cannot otherwise obtain them, essential ad- 
vantages that parents of intelligence and, means 
prefer themselves to control, in vacations, and do 
not desire from public sources.” Accordingly the 
vacation-schools have supplemented conventional 
public education by securing a much greater 
amount of muscular activity ; by encouraging a 
much greater degree, of self expression, self-re- 
liance and initiative ; by presenting the more 
refining possibilities of environment, so attrac- 
tively as to mould tastes in choosing recreations 
and cocupations. To secure these objects, nature- 
study, manual and art work, and physical exer- 
cise are offered under conditions of the greatest 
freedom compatible with efficiency and, when pos- 
sible, carried on in the open air. 

When will the Indians learn to utilise the 
vast natural resouroes of the country* not only for 
the pecuniary benefit but to give pure and healthy 
enjoyment to their children by adopting such 
methods ? 


MY NATIVE LAND 

By 

^ PRAPHULLA KUMAR DAS GUPTA. M.A. 

(A i>r(>se translation of D,L^ Roy's *' Shajahan**) 

1. The world is teeming with riches, poison and 
flowers. In it there is a land, the beau4if ullest of 
all. She is made of dreams and hedged in by 
remembrance. Nowhere wilt thou find her peer — 
the mistress of the earth. She is my native land, 
Oh my native land ! 

2. The sun, the moon, the stars and the 
planets — where are these so brightest? Where 
does lightning play so with the daik clouds? We 
sleep amidst the meir dy of her birds and 
wake up with the same sw( et strain. Nowhere 
wilt thou .... 

3. Birds sing in every bower, they flock on 
every twig. The humming boos fly from flower 
to flower whence they drink honey, and then they 
slumber thereon. Nowhere wilt thou. . . . 

m 

4. Where L^re rivers so gentle, or hills so 
smoky ? Where do the green fields meet the 
welkin thus ? Or where waves the breeze so loving- 
ly over the corns ? Where wilt thou. . . . 

5. Mothers' care and brofhers' love — where 
are these so sweet? 1 take thy hallowed feet, 
Oh mother ! o’er my breast. Born in this land, 
I pray, let me die on this sacred soil. Ilowbere 
wilt thou .... 
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The Study^ of the British’ Commonwealth 

By Mr. R. COUPLAND, m. a. 

Fellow of All Souls College & Beit Professor of Colonial History. 


B efore a university audience ^ it is hardly 
ntcessary to state a case for the scientific 
study of politics. The purpose of this 
lecture is to sug^fest the special opportunities for 
such study which are offered to us as citizens of 
the British Commonwealth, and to plead that 
these opportunities should not be neglected at 
Oxford, especially with regard to the two para- 
mount political problems of our time. 

The first of these problems is foe problem of 
nationality— the problem which arises from tho 
fact that a nation (whatever it is) is not, *08 
current usage of the term might aeom to imply, 
the same thing as a state. A whole course of ^ 
lectures might well be devoted to this fascinating 
theme But T must* content myscH to-day with 
emphasizing the vastly important part nationality 
is plaving in the mo.lern world. Though it only 
came to the forefront of European politics in the 
nineteenth century, its reactions were felt all 
over Europe and beyond before the century 
closed. The causes of tho War wore rooted in it. 
And to-day nationality, in one shape dr 
another, Is the most poweiful and the most 
troublesome element in tho whole complex of 
world politics. The demon of an overweening 
and perverted nationali.srn ha.s not been wholly 
exorcized bv the War, although all Europe 
is sufToring from its fruits and th.e nation which 
most indulged it is paying tho penalty in defeat 
and humiliation and poverty. Another nation 
in recovering its body has appniently lost its 
head. A group of nations are Ic-irning that the 
necessity of disrupting an ill-orgnnized multi- 
national state does not in itself piove the^validity 
of the shallow nineteenth century doctrine that 
ideally all state.s should he umnational. And, 
finally, this doctrine, under its new title of 
national self-determination, dedarinfr that every 
nation has a po^'-itive right to he a state, has 
given a new impetus to nationalist inov/ monts not 
in Europe only but all over the woild It is 
manifest, indeed, that there can he little peace 
or propperit^^ on earth until certain truths 
concerning nationality are understood — that, for 
example, nations, like men, should strive to 

• * Inaugural address delivered recently before the 
TTniversity of Oxford. The complete text of this 
lecture can be obtained Irom tho Oxford Press, 
Bombay and Madras. 

40 


cherish and •enrich their individuality^ not for 
thqpiselves jdono, but in order to make their 
contribution to the common treasure of humanity 
that, in Mazzini’s noble phrase, ‘a lyition is 
a living task, her life i.s not her own’ ; that Some- 
how, in the end, the ideal of national freedom 

must be harmon^ed with the ideal of inter- 

• • 

national unity. 

For tho study of questions such as these there 
exists no other political community comparable 
with the British Oommonwealth in the quantity 
or diversity of the ftiateiials it contains. • It is 
a great miscellany of nations, J»ig and little, old 
and voung. In some the sfdrit of nationality is 
satisfied and at peace. In others it is restless, 
robellioais, disruptive At this gioment the 
Commonwealth ia alive with nationalist move- 
ments of varying char.acter‘ aftd intensity — right 
nt it« centre in Ireland, .further afield in India 
and South Africa* and throughout that Near- 
•Rastern border-country, jus^ within or just 
writhout its orbit, in Egypt, Rilestine, Mesopotamia 
( )n the happy issue of these movements how 
much depends ! For the Commenwealtb, in one 
of its two most vital aspects, is nothing else than 
an attempt, on a* wider scale than anything that 
Jias preceded it,* to solve that insistent problem 
of nationality ; nii endeavour to kefipfi motely 
comj^any of nations living contentedly together 
both in freedojn and in unity ; h unique experi- 
ment in international relations. If it continues to 
succeed, as on the whole it has so far succeeded, 
it njav do much to .save mankind by its experi- 
ence |^Rnd example. Tt it fails, if the bond of a 
common tradition .‘ind ^ common purpose is snap- 
ped by the weight of narrower interests or less 
gon'erou.'-^ ideals, if it splits into 9. chaps of alien 
sovereignties, the hfoo ef tho world ^ will be 
dimmed, IF the British I eague of 'Nations dies, 
what otlier Leagtie 0.1 n live ? 

Because of its general importance, then, in 
l?he life of the wojld to dgy, and breause of the 
particular part it has played, and has yet to play, 
ii\tbe destiny of the British Comm on wealth, the 
studv of natio^ab‘t^^ and especially of -our own 
British dealings with it, should form, I contend, 
an essential part *10 the work of every British 
student of history and politics. And nowhere, 
surely, could this study be more approprintejy 
pursued than hero at Oxf^d, itself an academic 
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miniature of the Oommon wealth, where the jouth 
ef all its nations meet in the brotherhood of 
learning. A thorough understanding of nationali- 
ty, I suggest, should be the hall-mark of every 
twentieth-century Oxford historian. And while 
he should not by any means negle^ its history 
in the world at large, he should make hie special 
contribution to* the general knowledge of the 
subject by studying and expounding the ex- 
perience of the British ComtnonweaUh. lie 
should be familjar, first of all, *witb the history of 
nationality in the British Isles — the growth of a 
national consciousness in the fourr nations they 
contain, the inevitable development of the problem 
of adjusting their mutual relitions,t the inter- ' 
natidhal conflict, its happy issue in Wales and 
Scotland, its tragic issue in Ireland. He should 
be acquainted, secondly, with t'he history of the 
same problem in Canada — where the juxtajposition 
of a oonqueaad Celtic Homan Catholic population 
in the . valley of the St. Lawrence and an 
immigrant Anglo-Saxon Protestant population in 
its hinterland created a* situation so closelycanalo- 
gous at the outset to that of Ireland, but so 
fortunately and sb^ instructively different in its 
development — and in* South Africa, where 
the national schism, opened so needlessly by the 
Great Trek (8ne of the unwritten epics of 
nationality, by the way), was^ only closed again 
when the Second and third generation had endu- 
red its heritage of strife anc( waste and death. 
Thirdly* he, should have carefully studied the 
growth of what may be called Dominion nationa- 
lity — how the four groups of contiguous colonics 
in Canada, Australia, new Zoal.md, and South 
Africa, divided at first either by nationality like 
England and Scotland, or by a jealous ^paio^icula- 
rism’ like the thirteen American States, gradually 
yielded to the forces^ economic and political, 
which itaade for unity ; how sooner, as ir the 
case of New * Zealand, or later, as in that of 
South Africa, the, barriers were broken down and 
each group was welded togethey in a single con- 
stitutional frame, more loosely or ,more tightly as 
the case might be ; how this poHtical unification 
stimulated and quickened the process which, des- 
pite differences and disputes, had been ^Hontly 
going on all the time — the development of«an 
inward* unity, of which political unity was but 
the outward expression ; a sen^o of common 
dd^otion to the land they ha<f made their home ; 
a consoiousness of the common customs and 
qompion interests which they shared as dwellers 
in one country, of 80 <|Qethiii|[ which made all who 
lived in Cana^bi Cam ' * ^»rwhefher they werb of 


French or British blood, and all who lived in 
South Africa South Africans, whether they 
spoke Dutch or English ; and, finally, as time 
went on, the gathering of common memories and 
the growth of a common purpose, culminating in 
the knowledge which all alike brought back with 
them from the common ordeal of war that, to 
quote frpm Renan’s famous definition of a nation, 
they had done great things together and desired 
to do more of them. 

The historian who has mastered this material 
will be able to throw some light on those diffi- 
cult questions : What is a nation ? and What is 
nationality ? He will be able, too, to make the 
meaning of our Commonwealth of Nations a 
little clearer to those of his fellow citizens who 
are puzzled by the emphasis which Overseas 
' statesmen hefve recently been lading on the 
‘national status’ of the Dominions. He may 
even temper the not unnatural bewilderment 
with which foreign observers contemplate so 
queer a spect-acle, for instance, as a brisk dispute 
between Dominion and Ufiited Kingdom dele- 
gates in the Assembly of the Ijcague of Nations, 
But that is not all. Nationalism is a new thing 
in the Dominions, It "has yet to run its course. 
We cannot certainly foretell, however strong our 
belief may be, what spirit will inform it when it 
roaches its full power — the spirit of Mnz/.ini or 
another's. But this at least is certaii^. If this 
great society of nations is to continue — its 
younger partners, remember, growing in those 
wide spaces so much faster than the Motherland, 
that even in our own day their popidation may 
easily outstrip our own — there is nothing we can 
do at Oxford to promote that end more effectively 
than to foster a better knowledge, of the history 
of the Dominions in this country, and thereby a 
better understanding of their character, their 
circumstance-^, and their ideals. ♦ * * 

There is nothing revolutionary in the claim 
that the problem of nationality in the Dominions 
should not be overlooked by students of history 
and politics at Oxford. It is merely an extension 
of a field already occupied. But 1 would go 
further. I would plead that no sfudent of 
history and politics ought to lea^^e this Univer- 
sity without some knowledge of the record and 
the fuqption of the British Commonwealth in 
Asia and in other parts of • Africa than the 
Dominion in the South. For the second of the 
two transcendent political problem^ of our time 
is the Colour Problem. Behind jjp® question of 
international relations looms t)iA more difficult 
and no less insistent questiepfi of inter-raciftl 
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relations. The* world is one. Asia shared with 
Europe in the War.; and Europe cannot live 
apart from her in peace. India, China, .Japan, 
are members, indeed, of the League of Nations ; 
but are we not apt to regard the work of the 
League as primarily an effort to establish 
harmony between the white peoples of the world i 
And what if, while wo labour at this task, old 
familiar evils'of ignorance an*d prejudice, df ruth- 
less greed and arrogant ascendancy, are gathering 
strength beyond our limited horizon till, some 
far-off day, we wake to lind ourselves confronted 
with another stemingly inevitable’ conflict, but 
this time a conllict of colour more terribly primi- 
tive in its impulsua, more inexorable, more de^- 
strucUve than any of its prodec.essors, the 
authentic Armageddon, stamping out in blood 
and ruin the h^st hope of civilization ^ i am not 
trying, to make any one’s flesh creep— there is 
nothing, indeed, so hateful as thoughtless 
scaromongering on this theme — but unthinkable 
as such a conflict may ^e^rn, it is idle to suppo'^e 
it could not happen . lb might well happen if 
the pQO[*loB of the West allowed themselves to be 
convinced by dogmatic* biologists that the ulti 
mate ndations between the whito and coloured^ 
i\aces cm only be u light to the death foi^thu 
survival of the fittest, or by (;>nioH and 
materialists that a strong or civilized people 
can have no other genuine object in its 
dealings nfith i weak or backward people 
than to exploit it solely for its selfish gain. 
And it might wtdl happen if the wisdom 
of Japan were btgiiilod by militarist dreams 
which have lost (let hope) their cliarm in 
Europe and w^ere [uev^-rted by tbo^o evil coun- 
sellors who tell her, in language now so bitterly 
familiar in the West, that ' to possess the Empire 
of the Pacific is to bo uiJster of the world’.. And 
again it might well happen if Mr. Gandhi or his 
disciples could persuade the untutored multitudes 
of India that the Eist cannot profit by contact 
with the West, and that all Ibitiiin has iione for 
their motherland has boon Sat in’s doing. Jt is 
safe, I hope, to piophesy that none of these hypo- 
theses will bo fulfilled ; but even without them 
is it not conceivable that tbe world may drift into 
a race- schism tlfrough meie indifference and neg- 
lect ? Nature and circumstance have made the 
races different in more than in colour — dilVerent 
in religion, in philosophy, in experience and tradi- 
tion and ideals ; and these differences cannot be 
harmonizsd simply by wishing it so. They must 
be studied - they must, us far as possible, be 
understood. 


We need not look far afield for the materials of 
study. The British Commonwealth, it has been 
well said, is a microcosm of the world. It cuts 
across tbe strata of humanity. It include a part 
of every continent and a section of afl th# great 
famikes of iflankind. As in the question of 
nationality, therefore, so in the question of colour, 
but on an even wider and more impressive Sca|^, it 
presents tbe essentfal problems in actual operation ; 
and in thL field, as in tbe other, its long expeii- 
ence has cairied it sbme way, at any rate, towards 
thoir solution. Roughly, perhaps, and tentatively 
as yet, it badges the gulf between Europe and 
Asia. Within its bounds more than three hund- 
red million Asistics are Jiving side by side with 
Europeans. it may not be the happiest of 
happy families. Discontents, justHiable or other- 
wise, may* be at woVk beneath the surface whose 
outcomo cannot be foreseen. But the fact is 
there. These Asiatics and Europeans ftre at this 
hour living side by side, fellow-/n embers of one 
politacfll society, owning allegiance to a single 
Crown* • And if this fact * endures, if, as the 
years go by, tho bridge across tbe gulf consoli- 
dates, if the political association* becomes in time 
a goniiino comradeship, yokhig Ifiurope and Asia 
in flee service for their common weal, surely tho 
longest and hardest stage will have Tieen accompli- 
shed in the long hard march towards the brother- 
hood of man. Is it anything less, then, than the 
dii^y of tho rising g*eneration to inform themselves 
by what process of history and under what condi- 
tions this fact has como about ? A^d ought not a 
Ihitish Univ^^rsity to help them to fulfil it? 

I am sure, at any rate, that my friend, the 
Reader in Indian History — who will pardon^ 1 
know,,t|^is momentary intrusion of mine into the 
field ill ^hich he labours with such infectious zeal 
— will agree with me in wisj^iug that the history 
of BriJ^ish rule in India were more generally and 
moie fully studied here, and not oifly or* mainly 
the military and, in its outward, form alone, the 
constitutional history, *but rather the develop- 
ment of the ideag^ which have inspired the British 
Raj, and q^pocial]y the growth of a sense of 
responsibility towards tho Indian people, and its 
effect on^ public opinion in Britain and on British 
adm^istration in India. • 

The origin of this sense of responsibility^ may 
be found, I suppose, in th»t sudden renascence of 
idealism with which* the British people, on the 
morrow of the must damaging and humiliating 
disaster in their history, awoke from the long 
lethargy of the eighteenth century. Defeat may 
bo a better moral tonic than victory ,^and in that 
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interesting decade between the wars of the Ameri- 
can and French Rerolutions men like Buike and 
Wilberforce brought into politics the ^ame new 
spirit w)}ich Wesley and Whitefielck had brought 
into rdligioD. Modern students of Warren Has- 
tings’s career may fairly point to*’exaggeration 
and injustice in Burko’s advocacy of Indian 
grievaifbes>: but let it be remembered that he was 
rousing bis countrymen, by necessarily violent 
means perhaps, to their first taint perception of the 
moral issues aUstake in the Cldvernment of India. 
Re-read his speeches of 1783 and 1785, and you 
will inciease — if that is possible at jOxt ord — your 
reverence for that groat political teacher. Note 
how clearly he recogni/o^s the magnitude of our 
task* in India, the imnionsity of its population, 
and the diflicnlty and delicacy of tho situation 
that arises from the intiusidn of Europe into « 
that ancient civili/ation with its ‘venerable 
priesthood^" its ‘nobility of a great anti(]uity and 
renowti’, its uierqjiants and ban kens, its manufac- 
turers and mechanics, and its ‘millions of d*iligent 
tillers of the earth’,' the whole body ‘iii finitely 
diversified by manneis, by religion, by hereditary 
employment, tbrfi^gh all their possible eombiua- 
tious\ Note, too, how wisely he emphasizes 
the danger of entrusting to the same men the 
functions of Government and the intorests of 
trade : and how clearly he affirms the cardinal 
principle that the powers and privileges granted 
to hi^ rountrymeii in India ought all to ^be 
exercised for the ultimate benefit of the I ndian 
people and qre “ all in the strictest ^ense a 
trust ' — the first public enunciation, 1 take 
it, of tho rncdein doctrit e of tiusteibhip. And 
nets, finally, his stern reproof of tho ignorance 
and apathy of Parliament. • ‘ Let us do ,jvhat we 
please to ^lut India from our thoughts, w« rin do 
nothing to separate ^ it from our public interest 
and our national reputation.’ 

it ^ould be no let-s educative, suielj , tlian 
interesting' to watch tho influence of this idea of 
trusteeship, once Burke Imdifoictd it on the 
British conscience, on tiie subtequent develop- 
ment of public opinion and official vjonduefc-^on 
Parliament attempts to reform the administration 
of the East India Company, on tho cxpinsioii of 
Biiti^ rule, on the interpretation and the hand- 
ling of the crisis of 1857 and the question of 
transferring political' control entirely to the 
Crown, on the policy of aCebden on the one 
hand, and a Disrneli on the other, and on the 
methods and the purpose of the gieatest bureau- 
cracy, JUdge it meiely by the multitude 


of human beings in its charge, that'the world has 
ever known. , 

Should our student of the Commonwealth stop 
there, for fear of coming too close abreast of 
contemporary politics and treading controversial 
ground 't Or should he press on to the inaugura- 
tion of the new regime in India? I think ho 
will answer that question for himself. 1 thirds, 
if he studies the steady permeatioil of Bn risk 
rule in India, from Burke’s day onwards, by t.I.o 
ideal Burke proclaimed, he will be caught up hy 
the glamour of tho story and will not rest, until, 
be it in work time or in leisure, he has read its 
chapter and watchod, with the anxious interest 
only his previous study could give him, the 
initiation of tho policy of extending to tho 
people of India tho iorms of political freedom or, 
as I would rather put it, of political, responsibility, 
which, the people of Britain have fashioned, not 
without dust and beat, from the lessons of a long 
ex])erience. Ho may judge it either way. He 
may think it an untimely abandonment of our 
trust or the inception of its last, it hardest, its 
crowning stage. But anyhow he will be able to 
contribute some measure of knowledge and 
^thought — academic, it may be, and uninformed by 
perifonal experience of India, but bottei’, surely, 
than blank ignorance and incHfierence — to the 
formation of the public opinion of his time on 
what may prove to "be tho most decisive issue of 
this century for tho good or ill of inrflikind us a 
whole. 

The Colour Problem is most urgent and 
most critical in Asia, It is most dilficult 
and morally' most dangerous in Africa; and 
for present pinfiosos 1 raean by Africa than 
groat E(]uatorial belt between the Sahara and 
the /jimbesi — that vast primeval country, th<3 
birth'- place, seemingly, of our race, yet to the 
great majority of men a dark, unknown, mysteri 
ou» land ; a land of fabulous wealth from the 
day.s when Europe whispered of Ophir and 
Monomatapa to the days when Europe finds itself 
dopendent on its palm -oil and its rubber and tho 
countless other products of its teeming soil ; a 
land which has always tempted the explorer since, 
four centuries before our era, Ilanno set sail from 
Carthage, and, passing the Pillars of Hercules 
and Yerde, came at last to the Gulf of Guinea 
and there beheld those hairy, p^vage men and 
women whom his interpretersr-^told him were 
‘ gorillas the chosen land of glorious incredible 
romance, the home of the blameless Ethiopians 
who feasted with the gods, of those battles in the 
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dawn between the pigmies and the cranes, of 
Preflbyter John, of King Solomon’s Minos ; 
a lahd of tropical extremes* where Nature nouii- 
shes and kills so easily, where white *inen riso so 
high and fall so low, where the vilenef-s iri 
of Jjft'Vkneas and the nobility in Mnltitmle and 
Soliti^de can both be true to life; the homeland, 
first and last, of that swarming,* fecund negro 
race, the most backwArd among the great races 
of mankind, ignorant, supernti^ious, brutal, if you 
will, but, like children, simple, happy, docile, and 
not without their special gifts of mind any body 
, . . Now it happens that wider area of this land 
and a greater number of iKs peoples arc included 
in the British Commonwealth than in any othe|* 
political community. It falls to us, therefcJro, its 
European membeis, by what we do or leave un- 
done, to^ take the predominant, indeed the deci- 
sive, part in settling, one way or another, the 
African question.* For there is an Afric*an <juestion. 
The world (L repeat the tiuism) is one. None of its 
peoples can live in isolation And somehow or 
other, at the lisk of disaster to all the world, no 
hiss ruinous because, it might he piimarily a 
moral disaster, the life of Afiica, hko that of* 
Asia, must, be harmoniz'd with the life of the 
other continents. Hero too, rnoi euvei , i^ur&o 
taken in thu eirly }eais of thi.s t (^w .»ge will pro- 
bably deter mine the i.ssue leu- ci-iit ui i‘s to como. 
Jh it importunate to risk, tliHD, tint the rising 
genefaXiori should find among their bu.'.y hours a 
space in which to .study wli it we have done in* 
Africa, and so to lit thi nj>elvc‘.‘' to (U'cide — lor it 
will rest with limrn — w iiat w'c shall do in Africa i 

That some such stud} sliould bo pursued, and 
preferably in the sober, impartial atmo.sphore of a 
University, seems to me imperative if only to 
counteract the increasing vogue of certain 
dnng*^rous half truths. There is ,a typo of 
doctrinaire, who, when conl'ronted with that 
question, What have we done in Africa ^ is ready 
with a short reply. ‘Nothing but harm’, he will 
tell you ; and if asked to enlarge on this assertion 
he narrates the story of British intercourso with 
Africa in two grim chapters. Chapter 1 is 
calleti ‘Tho Slave-Trade’, it is a ghastly picture* 
of seventoonth-and eighteenth century brutality — 
the ruth*less man-hunt on the Guinea coast — the 
horrors of the ‘ Middle Passage’ — the sale of the 
human car^o in ‘parcels’ at tho West Indian or 
North American ports, ‘choice men’ fetching .1*20 
and upwards a head, the sick or feeble or ‘much 
abused’ lumped with little children and suporllu- 
ous women and sold of cheap as refuse’— and at 


home in comfortable EngUnd British merchan- 
battening on the *trade and complacently potest- 
ing that for this negroid order of creation, so 
little • higher than the animals, enslavement by a 
civilized i^ce is positively a mory,] aftd a physical 
^-aia. A^d Chapter 11 is scarcely le& appalling. 
Its title IS * Economic imperialism’ ; and it dis- 
pla} 8 the greed of Europe, with Britain to the 
fore, operating as injuriously in the mneteenth as 
in the eighteenth century on the welfare of 
Africa. Now and again its cruelty is naked and 
unashamed : and if as a fule itf is outwardly less 
brutal and wears tho disgui.se of a peaceful and 
mutually advantageous trade, its eiiects on the 
body and soul of the negro are no less destructive 
than the Slave tradic itself. Lawless ai^venturers 
are soon nose down along the path to wealth 
which the Jipvf forbidden slave-traders had trod- 
den. Instead of tlie chain and the whip, the 
white man brings the black man now, in exchange 
for his little store of rubber oP ivory or gold, u 
gun and powder with which to kill biif fellows and 
yoisonojis ‘Trade Spirits’ with which to madden and 
tef rot himself. * And, presently, as the century 
draws on, the Governments of Euro])e are seen 
feverishly competing to*ipclude as much as they 
can of this rich field within their own exclusive 
control, till at last all Central Africa is ‘ parti- 
tioned ’ among them, the largest share falling, as 
in tho Slave Trade, to ourselves, ^ 

It is a terrible story, and, as far as it 
it is true. But 1 would like oifr •hypothetical 
^student not to take it as ho Tinds it in propa- 
gandist lil.orature, but to biAld it up for himself 
fiom tfit materials available. And of those there 
are plenty, even tliough tho arcana wiperii of 
^recent years are locked up in the Colonial Ofllco — 
tjie earlier othcial documents ,in the Record 
OlVice, Parliaruentaiy Papers and Debates, 
Reports of Public CoAmissions and •Private Com- 
mittees, records cf missionary pocieties, autobio- 
graphies, letters, newspapijrs, and 6o*forth. From 
these lot him peruse that half true story, not 
skimming tdo lightly over any of the black spots 
on its pages. But let him also put together the 
other half Cf tiy3 truth ^ Let him study in Africa 
as in India tho growth of the doctrine of trustee- 
sliip. 

The starting point will be the same : for, at 
the same time as Bjirke was declaring the new 
purpose of British rule in India, William Wilber- 
force, that rare example of the saint in politics*,, 
was bringing the question of tho abolition of tho 
Slave Trade, wliicli ha^ been agitated fof some 
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time past in humanitarian circles and especially 
in the Society of Friends, to the* forefront of the 
Apolitical stage, forcing it by his eloquence, his 
industry, his almost irresistibly sincerity, on the 
uneasy consciisnce^of the House of Oom&ions, and 
rallying to its support not only the wari^ heart of 
Foz buc also the cool head of his intimate friend,* 
the young Prime Minister himself. It was a little 
more than stven years since Burke had spoken in 
Parliament of Britain’s ‘ trust ’ in India when 
Pitt asserted the same claim for Africa in a speech 
which such expert critics as Fox and Grey and 
Windham deola^-ed to be * one of the most extra- 
ordinary displays of eloquence they had ever 
heard.’ You remember the historic scene ? The 
debate had been long drawn *»ut and ther night 
was far gone when Pitt began his closing speech. 
As he reached his pefroration the fir^t rays of an 
April dawn shone through the windows of^ the 
House. It gave the orator a noble metaphor 
with which to pdint his ending. If they listened 
to the voiceTof reason and duty, he told the Coei\- 
mons, if, by a prompt and total abolition of the 
Slave Trade, they made atonement for their lofig 
and oruel injustice towards Africa, if they allowed 
her the opportunity and. the hope of attaining to 
the same blessings which they themselves, under 
t Providence, enjoyed^ then they might live to soo 
the dawn of civilization breaking over Africa, one 
day to illumine and invigorate that immense 
continent from end to end. 

Aos . . . ,p^iwM8 equia Oriens afflavit anhelis ; 

illic sera ruhens^accendit lumina Vesper, 
t The sun was to rise many times over West-" 
minster before this call was answered: The 
French Revolution and the European War thrust 
the question of Abolition into the background of 
inen’s minds, and of Pitt’s among them. 131* IT 
Srom May 1, 1B07, as far as British subjedos 
throughout the world were, concerned, the Slave 
Trade was * utterly abolished, prohibited, and 
declared to be unlawful ’ by Act of Parliatrent. 
Twenty-six yearc later, as yqu know, Slavery 
itself was suppressed in every part of. the British 
Oonqponwealth. 

Our student will discover, then, that the first 
chapter of the British rec6rd in Africa closes, and 
the second chapter opens, with a moral revolution. 
British publhs opinion has acKnowledged that it * 
lies not in man’s prerogative to pronounce the 
’ curse of Canaan. The doctrine ^that the black 
race was oreated to be the ^ living "implements ’ of 
' labour for the white is dead. The doctrine that 
the white- race has a duty towards the black has 
/been horn. And a traditioiv has been created of 


which not only a hand f til of humanitariahs but the 
rank and file of the British people are proud a « 
And so the student will come again to the 
threshold of^our own age : and on the African as 
on the Asiatic question he will find new ideas 
awakened by the War, or rather, old ideas 
re-animated, crystallized, expanded. He will hear 
men saying that we stand in Africa as we stood 
in India gereratious back ; that a similar task, 
though more difficult perhaps and more protracted, 
awaits us there ; that the time is coming when 
all British Central Africa will be consolidated like 
the Indian Empire in one great political system, 
with an African Civil Service ranking in position 
i^nd prestige and opportunity with the Indian 
Civil 'Service and attracting to its ranks that 
British genius for administrative tutelage which 
India, as we hope, will ooase progreseiv^lj to need. 
Arid may 1 express a wish, in passing, that 
Oxford, which takes a notable part in the preli- 
minary training of cadets for the Indian, Egyp- 
tian, and Sudanese Civil Services, might also be 
associated, in some degree, with the Colonial Civil 
Service ? But more important than the formula- 
tion of these schemes of political organization is 
the acceptance by the Great Powers of the 
world of 9 , new principle by Tvbich the Govern- 
ment of backward peoples is henceforth to be 
controlled — the principle of the Mandate. A new 
principle, did 1 say ? A principle, surely, as 
old as the days of Burke and Wilbe^force. 
'“For the principle of the Mandate is simply 
the doctrine of trusteeshi[» — the doctrine that 
implies (1) that a native territory must not 
be regarded as the private estate of its European 
rulers ; that the economic development of it is 
undertaken for the benefit of the world at large ; 
and therefore that the subjects of other States 
shall be as free to share in its development and 
trade as the subjects of the ruling State — i.e. the 
principle of the Open Door ; (2) that the natives, 
on their part, must not be regarded as so much 
labour-power for their rulers’ plantations, nor as 
so much ‘cannon- fodder’ for their armies, nor as 
BO many clients for their liquor- trade ; but 
in spirit, if not >et in political capficities 
and duties, their fellow- citizens, as free as 
they themselves to traffic in their property 
or labour ; and (3) that not only should 
their moral and material interests be upheld 
against all other interests that conflict .with them, 
but positive efforts should be made to raise them 
by wise education and in other ways to a higher 
and wider life. And since on all these beads, 
with one or two exceptions, with hesitations and 
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*backBlidiogs here and there, Britisli ministers and 
British oflioials have observed the doctrine, Britain 
can claim to have been a Mandatory State for 
many years post. 

But if the doctrine of trusteeship is no new 
thing in the British Commonwealth, its solemn 
affirmation in the Treaty of Versailles and its 
detailed exposition in th^ Covenant of the League 
of Nations and the texts of the Mandates is a 
new and a great thing — on paper. How much it 
will mean in practice depends primarily on us. 
We first upheld the doctrine, we must lead the 
way in its application, more consciously and reso- 
lutely now, at this great turning-point in history, 
than ever before. That is why, i repeat, it i^eems* 
to me essential that the rising generation should 
not entirely neglect to study its development and 
so to grasp its importance and it» difficulty. Jt*i.s‘ 
difficult, so difficult indeed, that Mr, VVorldlywise- 
man may be tempted to warn us that it is really 
not a ])ractical proposition among imperfect men 
in this workaday woild, and that nothing will 
prevent the vStrong from pushing the weak against 
the wall. Well, we have our answer to that. It 
was no unpracticfilT dreamer, inexperienced in 
realities, who said that 'the essential points pf a 
sound Imperinl policy admit of being eVn Bodied 
in thi.s one statement, that . . . our relations 
with the various races who are suVijecta of the 


King of Englant}* should be founded on the 
granite rock of the Christian code.’ Those words 
were written by Lord Cromer. 

1 have gone far afield and brought gome strangw 
figures on to our academic stage — haVitantM from 
the St. lAwrence, Boers from the veld^ practition- 
ers of dyarchy from India, negroes from the 
Tropics. And if I ask that OxfbrcL should 
make itself more familiar with these and 
others like them and with the problems they 
represent, itisibecause they are fellow-members 
with us in one Commonwealth and because, if for 
lack of scvBntific preparation we fail to aolve thoSe 
problems, this Commonwealth will fail to fulfil 
the great purpose fpr which it exists. Ajiolicy of 
excluding its outer peoples from our field of 
education would seem to ineTto be analogous to^ 
the policy, of£en advocated but never, happily, 
with success, of withdrawing our political activi- 
ties within the limits of these isllKids, of bidding 
our kinsmen overseas to bi^eak away and live 
albne, of abandoning Asia and Africa to tbeir 
fait. And I would dismiss the thought of such 
ii policy in the spirit in which Burke dismissed 
the thought of leaving Jjntlia : * There we are ; 
there we are [ilaoed by th*e Sovereign Disposer ; 
and we must do the best we cnj^ in our situation. 
Th^ situation of man is the preceptor of his 
duty.’ 


ANCIEN r south INDIAN POLITY 

BY 

T. R. SESIIA IYENGAR, m.a,, m.k.a s., f.r. Hist. S. 


I T would be impossible within the limits 

allowed for this article to attempt even in 
out.litio any history of the evolution of political 
institutions in South India in early times. ' All 
that is possible to accomplish here is to pass in 
rapid review the history of South Indian polity 
during one most remarkable but none the less 
forgotten period of its development. The early 
centuries of the Christian era form an important 
landmark in the development of political institu- 
tions of thi peoples of peninsular India. An 
attempt will be made to deal with the political 
thought of ancient South India during* the early 
centuries of the Christian era as exhibitd in ancient 
* Bangam works, and to present a picture, how- 
ever dim and shadowy, of the state and its duties 
during the period under review. Jt may also be 


unhesitatingly affinned that the political organisa- ^ 
tion portrayed in the^e Sangain works was no t^ 
sijnply an ideal sought after by the tBinkers and 
writers of the day but also an actual achievement. 
That there was phenomenal progress achieved in 
the field of poJity,*that the Government in that 
distant age^was not an undiluted, unmitig^d 
despotifyn but was subject to checks and counter- 
* checks, that tEe ascient monarch carried on tl|e 
Government in consonance with high ideals and 
lofty principles, that be invariably sought the 
advice of a council of elders and certefin popula^ 
assemblies and that he had a great regard for 
public opinion v^iich reigned as supreme as the 
law guarded by himself, these indisputable facts 
will, it is hoped, l>o apparent from a perusal of 
this article, ^ 
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The reputed works of the third Sungam 
like Ahananuru, Purananuru, Silappathikaram, 
Manerulkalai, Kalethokai, the Ten Idylls, Pura- 
porulfenbaijjalai^ and the Rural whi^h are now 
acknowledged by* the generality of scholars to have 
belonged to the period under review tli'^'ow much 
interesting light upon the polity of this time. 

^ • Tfli! WORD Statje 
According to Valluvar, the constituent elements 
of a State are the minister, people, resources, 
allies, army, and, forU’esses Tiuit is a groat 
country which never fails in its need ot harvest, 
which is the abode of sages, wnich attracts men 
to itself by the greatness of its wcilth and which 
yields abundantly being free from pasts, which is 
free froft famines and jilHguo.-, nnd which is safe 
from the invasion* enemies. The country 
**^which has known no dev.'Lstation .It the hards of 
its foes and which, even should it snfrar nny, 
would not batt. one whit in its yield will be (Tailed 
a jewel antong the tries of the world. The 
w.aters of the surface, the waiters that flow undcr- 
'ground, rainwater, we’l situ ited mouritaihs, sti^o^g 
fortifications, these are indispensable to every 
country. The nation*, which is not divided into 
warring sects, which is< free from murderous 
anarchists and which has no traitors within its 
bosom to run it, is truly great. 

P^ORTRE*SlC3 

Fortresses^ are helpful not only to the weak who 
think only o^ their defence but al^o to the strong 
and powerful. Water cjonrses, deserts, moun- 
tains, thick jungles — all those constitute vario.us 
kinds of defensive birrlers. Height, thickness, 
impregnability, thr^se are the requisites that 
science demands of fortresses. That is the best 
fortress which is ver-erable in very few pl^cps, 
which is spaldous and capable of breaking, the 
assaults of those that attempt to take it, which 
affords facility of defence for the garrison, which 
is filled with stores of every kind, which is 
garrisoned® by^ men that will make a bravo 
defence, which cannot be fed need by a regular 
si^e, by storm or even by mining, which has 
bean rendered impregnable by works of „ various 
]|inds and which enables tho, deVenders to fell* 
down their adversaries. The poet Mulamkirar 
of Aiyur inreTerring to the different parts of a 
Ifojtificatibn says, ‘ there was first of all a most 
8^ deep that it reached down to the abodes 
of^ demons; this was crowned With turrets from 
which the archers shot forth their arrows ; there 
wdf an knpefvious wood that surrounded small 
forts ^t every angle.’ ^ 


The PiiiNCE 

Regarding the qualifications of the prince, we 
are told th^t he must have courage, liberality, 
wisdom, energy, alertness, learning, and decision. 
He should *not fail in virtue, should not sin 
against the laws of valour, should know how to 
develop the resources of his kingdom, how to 
enrich his treasury, to preserve his w;ealtb, and 
spend it wift'thily. He should be accessible to all 
his subjects and ba never harsh of word. He 
should have the virtue tj bear with words that 
are bitter to the ear. Pai-simony, over-confi- 
dence, and excessive armour, these are the faults 
which a prince should avoid. The ideals that a 
king should plaee before himself are also des- 
cribed. He should give with grace and rule with 
love. He must administer impartial justice and 
cpnsult the mer^ of law. The prince shall devote 
himself assiduously to works that are commended 
by the wise. If he neglects them, be will suffer 
in all his future biiths Men look up to the 
flceptfg of the prince f(*r ])rotection. His sceptre 
is the mainstay of the Hiahmang and of right- 
eousness. In the land of the prince who wields 
the S(ieptrG — in accordance with the law, seasonal 
rains and rich harvests ha Vo their homo. It is 
not the 'lance but the .sceptre that brings victory 
to the prince. The prince who is not easy of 
access, who judges not causes with care will fall 
from his place and perish even when he has no 
enemy. In poem 35, Puranatuiru, the pdet says 
addressing the king, ‘ He easy of accos.s at fitting 
time as though the lord of justice sat to hetir and 
decree right. Such kings have rain on their 
dominions at their will ; Kings get the blame 
whether rains fail or How copiously and lack the 
praise ; such is the usige of the world.’ The 
prince that gu.ards his subjects from enemies both 
within and without may punish them when they 
go wrong. It is not a blemish but his duty. 
Puaishing the wicked with death is like the 
removing of weeds from the cornfield, It i§. 
pleasing to note that these high ideals were com- 
pletely realised. When Pandiyan Neduncheleyan 
was told by pilgfims that some North Indian 
princes insulted him and other Tamil priiuies, he 
is reported to have exclaimed ‘ I shall defeat 
those princes and make them carry stones ; other- 
wise let me be known as the king who tyran- 
nised over his subjects.’ Thus oppression of the 
people by a monarch was ednsidered most 
abominable in those days and unworthy of the 
ancient Tamil rulers. The prowess of the king 
in war, his immutable justice and accessibility, 
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his protecting hand over the poor, his liberality 
and piety, are al] set forth in Puranuru and 

Puraporulvenbamalai. • 

Evils of weak Monakchy, 

The author of the Kural is aware of the dangers 
of incompetence on the part of the monarch. 
The sovereignty of the princo who doos not over- 
see the administration «ivcryday and^ remove 
the irregulai ities will wear day by day. The 
evils of tyranny have not escaped the penetrating 
eye of the immortal author of the Kural. The 
prince who oppresses his subjects and docs 
iniquity is worse than an assassin. The thought- 
less prince whose rule swerves from the ways of 
justice will lose his kingdom and his substaijce. 
We know for instance, from Silapp^^tliikaran), the 
tragic end of Pandiyan Ncduncheleyan when ho 
realised thit he had unjustly 'put to doath* 
Kovalan. The toava of thoso groaning under 
oppression wo.ar away the prosperity of the princo. 
Unjust rule darkens the glory of the prinoe. 
llopression of the rich, forgetfulness by the 
Brahman of his scienoo, failure of the heavens to 
send showers in their season, piomatme and 
abrupt close of the reign, these arc the charac- 
teristics of t 3 ranny. ^ ^ 

h'UN«'Tn»XS OF TUE Kixu. 

The king’s position in the eai ly centuries of 
the Christian era was hereditary. He was the 
head of sociot}". Ho was the supreme priest, the 
first to oiler sacrifices when seasons fail aiid the 
supreme comrruindor. Ho was abo the supremo 
judge in civil and criminal esnos. We have 
interesting details as I'egaids tlic a-dministr-ation 
of justice in that remote age A thief a> rested 
with stolen ])i’o))orty was behe-idfd. A man 
caught in the act of adultery wa.. kiili'd Justice 
was administered free of charge to sujtoi;p There 
were special ollicers who performed tiic <hities of 
judges. Orimos were rare since })uriishm®i)ts 
were very severe. Though the king was the 
repository of the executive and judicial poweis, 
these powers were harmoniously comluned in 
him. He carried out the lajy which had been 
formulated by the groat men who had gone 
before him. His function was to administer, not 
to make thrf law. The king was not an autocrat 
but a constitutional ruler. 

THE MINISTER * 

As the eyes of a prince are his own ministers, 
he should use his discretion and choose them 
wisely. The minister should bo a man of allairs, 
clever, pure-minded, devoted to the prince and 
skilful »n reading the hearts of men. The man 
41 


who is able to develop the resources of the king- 
dom and cure the ills that may befall it should 
be made, to manage the afifairs of the state. The 
man who is ^dowed with kindness, intelligence, 
decision, and who is free from gre&d, Should be 
selected for^orvice. Work should be entrusted 
to men in consideration of their expert knowledge 
and capacity for patient exertion, and not of 
their love towards the person of the prince.* The 
prosperity of tlm prince who will net take 
counsel with his cnurciliors jvill \jane. 

The Coln(^il of Elders 

According to Puraporulvenbamalai, the council 
• of elders which existed in the Tamil country 
should possess the tjight qualities and ^hould 
always look to success after duly weighing the 
chance^ of victory and defeat and aftor debating 
justly tho questions raised and the objections 
urged.* The eight qualities of tho councillors 
stated to bo good birth, learning, good character, 
triilihfulness, purity, ornament of even minded- 
nes8^ without being envious and being covetous. 
The.se are ide.al chai act eristics which, if possessed, 

* would bring glory to tl e lanc^. Tho pow’er of tho 
king was restricto.I not ^mf>yoly by the council of 
ciders but also by tnc five groat assemblies. 

The Ftm* Great Asw£mblies 

These consisted of the representatives of the 
people, priests, pii}sicie ns, astrologer^ or augurs, 
and ministers.# Tfic council of representatives 
safeguarded tho lights and privileges of the 
people, tho ])riosts diiccte<l religidlis ceremonies, 
the physicians attended to all blatters aftectiBg 
tho healfh of the king and his subjects, astro- 
logers fixed .auspicious times for public ceremonies 
ami^wcdicted impoitant events. The ministers 
attejided to the la llcction and expenditure of the 
revenue and admini-tuition of justice. Separate ** 
places w^ere assigneci in iJhe capital towp for each ^ 
of* these assemblies for their meetings and transac- 
tion of business. On important occasions, they 
attended the king#. h\re in .thcTthrcfbe hall or 
jcined tho rbyal ])io(‘ef'8ion. The power of 
Government* was vested in the king and in .the 

• five great asfainblics. According to Mr. R. 0. 
Majuindar, the * o c .lleS five assemblies weie 
reafly the fivo committees of a great assembly, 
^ho representative t^haracter of these bodies and^ 
tho effective coiitiol ^which they exercised «er 
the administratioii aie clearly established. 
interesting to note al.^o that tho ministers 

one of tho assemblies. The assemblies tak^; to- ' 
gether may justly be compared with the llrivy 
Uouncil, the assembly the jninisters corres- 
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ponding iritll tk9 eabinet aoinposed of o oelootod 
few. 

InFL^BNCB of THB PoBTS 
Besides the constitutional che^sks explained 
above, t2iore*were additional safeguards to the 
wayward actions of the king in the Mass of poets 
who were the sages and wise men of those days. 
They were a privileged class and they tendered 
their *good counsel without fear or favour and the 
King dared not injure them as their person was 
considered sacred. ^ ** 

Irrigation 

The ancient Tamil kings realised that the 
great remedy against famine was irrigation. 
Very extensive irrigation works were carried ‘ 
out by these rulers who had at their disposal 
large treasures a/id an immense amount of forced 
labour. The embankment thrown on the Oauvery 
by Karikal Chola is an instance in point. Then 
Tamil kingsrthoroughly understood the imjf^ortance 
of agriciilture to this land. The writers of the 
age were also keenly alive to the need for fester- 
ing agriculture. In 85, Purananufu, the poet 
exhorts the king to lighten the load of the tiller^ 
of the soil, An old lyric (No 18, P. N. N.) says; 

« • . . , therefore O Cheliyan, great in war, 
despise this not 

Increase thetreservoirs for water made 
Who bind the water and supply to fields 
Their measured flow, these bind 
The ekrth to them : the faihe of others passes 
swift away.‘/ 

^ * Land Revenue 
The king collected as state revenue one- sixth 
of the produce from the people. The Tamil 
princes were enjoined not to levy arbitrary 
taxivtion. There was a young prince called the 
learned Pandyan Nambi. He was diaposo<^ to be 
tyrannical. • He was advised by the poet P.biran- 
thayar not to follow evil methods of rule in the 
following words : — 

“If an elephant take mouthfuls of ripe grain on 
it the twentieth part of an acre will yield it food 
fol many days 

But if it enter a hundred fe^rtile fields with no 
keeper , 

Its foot will trample down much more than its 
mouth receives. 

So if a wise king ^ho knoWs the path of right 
take just his due 

His land will prosper yeilding myriad fold 
But4f a king not softened by his knowledge take 
just what he desires 

Kor heed prescriptiods, rul/a, feasting with song 
% and dance 

® Amid his court and kindred and show no love to 
his subjects 

Like the field that elephant entered 
His kingdom will p^ush and he himself will Jose 
bis all.” 


Thb Aruy 

Public defence was highly organised. Zlephants, 
spears aVid swords, bows and arrows, cavalry and 
infantry, chariots, all were utilised in war. The 
army of a prince should be well -organised and 
puissant. It should contain veterans who could 
hold out in desperate situations with grim deter- 
mination? regardless of decimating attacks. It 
should know no defeat, should bo incapable of 
being corrupted, should have a long tradition of 
valour behind it and should face valiantly even 
the god of death if he were to advance against it 
in all his fury. It should not be inferior in 
numbers to that of the enemy, should have no ' 
implacable jealousies, and should not be left to 
starve without pay and should be led by capable 
chiefs. Our ancients knew the dififerent ways of 
fighting an odemy by siege and in the open battle- 
field. They cmplovod spies. According to the 
teachings of the Rural, the power of the prince 
who has tact to convert enemies into allies 
will last without er d. If he has to contend 
alone and without allies against two enemies, ho 
must try to gain over ope of them to his side. 
Valluvar says : 

“Ferm a wise plan, consolidate thy resources, pro- 
vide for thy defences. If you do this, the pride of 
your enemies will soon be humbled to the dust. They 
shall not last long who humble not the pride of men 
who defy thorn. The pjince should take into con- 
sideration the output, the wastage, the profit that 
the undertaking will yield and then put his hand to 
it. Ho must weigh justly tho difficulty of the enter- 
prise, his own strength, the strength of his enemy 
and the strongth of his allies and thou he should 
enter upon it. To make war without planning every 
detail of it before hand is only to transplant your 
enemy on carefully prepared soil. Bond down before 
your adversaries till the day of their decline, when 
that day arrives, you may easily throw them down.” 

Though the ancient Tamila wore implacable 
in their rage, still no ono ventured into a war 
iftiless forced by shi'or necessity and without 
deeply considering all the horrors of war. The 
Purapoiul venbamnlai gives us an idea of the 
political cu'ganisatiori of the ancient Dravidians. 
According to it, all their science of public or s^ate 
affairs w^as summarised chiefly under the head of 
war which consisted of various branjehea. Battltt 
lifting was the beginning of warfare. The raid 
was followed by the rescue and this by the 
organised invasion of the enemy’s country for 
which a particular wreath was as^imed. This 
led to the systematic defence and the defenders 
as.sumed a difiTerent wieath. The siege and 
protection of forts, each demanded its appropriate 
garland. Then came war in general and for that 
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another * wr<vith was borne, « Finally the victors 
w^o had gained supremacy had another wreath 
which they wore as the proud token of victory. 
This work relates to- the expeditious* in which 
these eight different chaplets were worn by the 
combatants according to the character of thoso 
undertakings and the feelings of those engaged 
in them. These garlands wore intended to 
strike awe into the mind.^ of the opposing hosts 
and to some extent supplied tho place ot military 
unifonus. 

Laws op War 

The rules of ^warfare may then be briefly 
touched upon. The c.'Apture ot the cnomy^s c ittlo 
was carried out with a view fco remove the useful 
nr.d the sacred animals from the scene of v^ar. 
The invader was equally hurnmie to aged, the 
infirm, the childless, tho women and tho Brah- 


mans. ‘Touch not the temples where sacrifices were 
offered ; spare the dhtrel lings of the holy asoetios i 
enter not the houses of the sacred vedio Brah- 
mans ; let all the rest be abandoned to our 
warriors. But the ancients were n^erciless to 
the vanquished. The war usually *ende4 with the 
death of Ifhe King and the overthrow of hia 
Kingdom. The inhabitants of the invaded 
country would flee on everysiTie. Th% gauntry 
would ho ravaged with fire, ‘ The beautiful 
homos with pictured halls are levelled with the 
dust. Asses are 'yoked to plough up the soil with 
spears ; while worthless plants are sown on the 
foundation^.’ 

Such was the system of Government followed 
in the tliq^e groat kir^doms of the Pandya, Cherla, 
and Ohola in the early centuries of the Ofiristian 
era. • 


IHE assembly i-N ACTION 

Br “POLITICUS” 


.second Delhi session of Lho Indian 
JL Legialaturo., naw closed, has l»tion in xn.any 
respects a iiitinorAbio ojie, foi it lias boon a 
session of earnest wutk and organihod ©flbrtlio 
press th*3 popular view home upon the Govern- 
ment of which only a beginning w.is made during 
tho first session. The first mooting ot itio Assem- 
bly took*[»lrc6 on tho lOth Januai y and its 

last meeting on the i:8tii of Murrlu Tiio sesMon 
was, thonifo 'f, a fio.-sion of noarJy throo months’ 
duration and it dwterred many mombors from 
joining ami man^ moio from cuntimioualy attend- 
ing it. As Ust yo.ii, Mi'M’o were fictjuont breaks 
of long duration in tho mootings of tlio Assembly 
and aa Delhi is a pUce winch otlbrs no other 
distractions, meuiiior.^ found time hanging hoavy 
on their hands. Tiiosu who bad como from short 
distances natuially returned to their homes, hut 
thoHQ who had gone from longm- di.stanct.s, such 
as Madras, tho Central Provinces and Burma, 
had great difficulty in killing timn while the 
Assembly’s work was suspended. Jt is an utter 
waste of Xirne and money to convene nn Assembly 
for thro© months to transact business which 
could ba disposed of in a month. Some mootings 
of the Assembly lasted an hour oi two. It is to 
h© hoped that in tho ensuing session #here will 
not b» undue Wasto of tho members’ liine and 
ttnit mcotihigs will be so arranged th»t ho long 
tiRtke the memhcttB away from their normal 
Work with no work to do in tho Assembly, 


• • • 

Af tho same tit&e a very large and crowded pro- 
• gramme of work was gone through in the last Delhi 
session. During the first ypar of the Assembly’s 
life its members were all froe-lancee. As soon as 
the Assembly started work an eilbrt was made to 
create an organisation, and an Indian Parlia- 
mentary AssociaXion was set on foot.^ About 45 
members of tho •Akseiiibly joined that body. It 
*was hoped that it might be the ntioleus of a 
parliamentary party, but it wal doomed to 
faiFuro, because menibers having divergent views 
could not lio expected to agree upon a common 
policy which called for the creation of a political 
party bn.fcd upon the principles of federate*unity 
of 'principle and purpoho which mar^s the pariia- 
monSsry c'lreer of the newly formed democratic 
part}'. It is the largest *party in the House and 
ha5 done remarkably well in focqssing and shap- 
ing public opinion and in concentrating its atten- 
tion upon the maiu issues of .polFticar reforms. 
The fact that {flmost all the resolutions on the 
budget, and tlfe majority of other resolutions were 
those of Ihe de.iu ciatic party shows what a large 
space it filled in the life of*the Assembly. A few 
of th% nominated and elected members could not 
agree with its advanced views and founcLit neces- 
sary to form another party. ^ * The constitu- 

tional cx)luuL‘ of this party h ^ot obicure, and 
judging from the voting resultiB, thsre ft tllb 
^me loyiilty knd discififine Its has marled thQ 
career 6f tho democratic party. ^ ♦ • ' 
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Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer is both the elected and 
accredited leader of the national party, but the 
democratic party has at present no leader. Its 
Homo Member is Dr. Gour and Finance Member 
Mr. ftangarfJhariar, Liw Member, Mr. J. Chau- 
dhuri whitb Mr. Ginwala is its chief whip, and 
Messrs Subrahmanyan and Shahani Assist Df*. 
Gour and Mr. Kangachariar in their respective 
portfolios.* It may then be stated that the 
democratic party hs\a departmental leaders, but 
no party loader. This is a ^reat drawback, 
because at times* a decision Las to be quickly 
made and one cannot have an army without a 
General, nor can a campaign bo planne(f. or fought 
without a leader. But it is to be fe.ared that the 
party has already evinced , signs of ^ internal 
jealousies which, it is hoped, the intervening 
recess will tend to !5ubdue. The one outstanding 
feature of the last Assembly (febtsites ^fa8 to 
Indianise all services, to substitute election 
for nomination, to economise national expen- 
diture, to promote* education and to biing 
the military expenditure under the ellectWe 
control of the Assembly. •^This last ^Runt 
was the subject of a resolution moved by Mr. . 
Ginwala, the chief whi^3 of the democratic party, 
who demanded that Che 'entire budget should be 
submitted to the yote of the House. Thcj resolu- 
tion was carried. The Gcvornineiit of India 
referred tiie matter to the Secretary of State 
and the Secretary of State in his^turn referred it 
to the Law Officers of the Crown, who curiously » 
opined that military expenditure could not be 
voted, or even disj^ussed in the Aspooibly without 
the sanction of the Governor GoxiCi;»L Now it 
is well-known and it was admitted by the 
Government that the late Impori.il I^ogi^lutive 
Council could as of right discuss the miliCaiy 
expenditure, though it had not tluj power to 
and the Law Officers of fho Chow a have conse- 
quently placed the Assembly under a disability 
from which its' predecessor, the late Imperial 
Oouncil, /vaSf.freo. Dr. Gour puinted this 
rediictio ad ahsurclttin out to the members of 
Government who however could give no reply. 
Ho also pointed out that the only^ sectioo of the 
Government of India «Act wbitch dealt with the 
powers of the Assembly was unsystematic, 
ambiguotli|i and badly worded. And this 
admitted® on all hands. He presbod for the 
amendment of the entire * Government of India 
Act and suggested its improvement on the follow- 
ing lines : — 

(1). That the Assembly should have complete 
control over the budget^ ^ 


(2) That its linAncial control should be subs 
ject to no revision by the other House. 

(3) That consequently all money Bills should 
be passed *by the Assembly alone, as is the case 
in the House of Commons and the Colonies. 

(4) That ministerial responsibility should be 
immediately introduced in the Government of 
India with a view to make the Assembly debated 
a reality. 

(5) That a strong elected popular house 
controlling and at times dictating the policy of 
the Executive is both demoralizing to the Execu- 
tive and humiliating to the Legislatuie. 

(0) That in order to make India self-contained 
a iSuprome 'Court of Judicature should be 
immediately established and for that purpose 
Dr, Gour has, it ap[>enrs, already drafted and 
submitted a Bill to the Government of India for 
introduction. It is believed that this Bill met 
with the Approval of Mr. Montagu, the Secretary 
of State, who strongly supported the measure. 
But reactionary forces have since been at work 
and it is feared that this measure of necessary 
reform may suller in coiiEequence. 

A very large number of Bills dealing with 
various subjects were introduced by private 
mefnboi;s of the Assembly. Of these the 
Watandar Emoluments Bill has become law, whihj 
Mr. Sheshagiri lyerV Bill to remove the disqualifi- 
cations from inheritance of person.s sull'ering fiom 
bodily infirmity is being circularised tp Local 
Governments and the public for opinion. It is 
hoped that it will receive a due measure of support 
and will find its way on the Statute Book in the 
ensuing Simla ses.sion. Dr. Gour Las introduced 
half-a-dozen new measures which are pending 
final legislation. His Coparcenoi s Liability Bill 
is ill fact an elfort to codify a poition of Hindu 
Ijaw, His Adoption Kegistration Bill being 
circulariefed in the country, but is not likely to 
receive substantial support from the orthodox 
community who are opposed to all reforms of 
what they conceive to bo their religious tenets. 
The removal of imprisonment of women in 
execution of a decree fur restitution of conjugal 
rights and the Law of Champerty and Main- 
tenance are other measures intended to improve 
l^ogislation in India. Mr. Kamat’s ^ill in favour 
of w'omen’s property is another measure in that 
direction,, Mr. Bakhshi Sohan Lai’s Age of 
Consent Bill met with some opposition, but is 
likely to pass, though one fears it will not receive ^ 
that unstinted support which the changed condi- 
tions and public opinion in this country ought to 
extend to it. Dr. Gour’s resolution on the 
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suppression of Devdasi and tbe immorality con- 
nected therewith is another measure of social 
reform which received the support of the 
House and is likely to stamp out the social 
evil which disgraces the religious institutions in 
certain parts of India. His Civil Marriage Bill 
was, however, thrown out by a narrow majority 
of one due to an accident of a member having 
bean locked out ; otherwise the measure would 
have gone through to the Select Committee. The 
general onslaught on the budget which showed a 
deficit cf 32 crores in addition to DO crores deficit 
during the last 4 years was as it was expected, 
necessary and well justified. The democratic 
party closed up their ranks and mfido a supremo 
eflbrt to make their voice heard in the Assembly- 
They convened a joint meeting of the National 
party and prepared a campaign which was abl}’' 
led by their leaders who stormed the Govern- 
ment’s position with* an ability, determination and 
force which old J^arliaraentary hiinas have spoken 
of in terms ol glowing praise. At one time it was 


believed that the Government would not survive 
this terrific bombardment and that resignations in 
high quarters would follow. A successful vote of 
censure pn tbe Civil and Military Departments of 
Government <iiade this course more like^, but the 
attitude ^ of the Assembly was modifi^ later on 
when Mr. M^ontagu’s resignation was announced, 
which unmistakably had a great depressing effect 
U])on its members. It was 'considetec^ that 
Indian reforms had two great pillars in Mr. 
Montagu and Lord Reading and the removal of 
the one justified its lall^iiigkto tl^e support of the 
other. This was probably necessary because the 
British Cabinet is now tottering and the Die 
hards are having their own way in shaping its 
policy tovfcards India,^ 

The Assembly on the whole has dbtlived 
its period of probation. A • further measure 
of political refdrms is necessary and all India 
expects Lord Reading to liberalise the Govern- 
ment * without which it cannot* last much 
longer. ^ • 


CIVICS AND CULTURAL UNITY 


By Mil R. K. PAWAK. b.a.. ll.b. 


DiU'’ICIM£NT TyI'ES of ClVIlJSAlJONS^ • 

MONO the many neods and piobhuiiH of the 
present Lime in tljc count} y, prublem 
of cuiLuimI unity is the mO'.t imfiorlant. This is 
because ti' the vastnesa of our c uiutiy, its te.am- 
ing populiitiuii of diflbront raev^ arid leligions, 
and the t-ovural typiJB of ar c rnt c.vilisations. ^ ^ 

Each province has it.s own peculiar characteristics 
of soil, climate and physiography, giving a peculiar 
trend to the mode of life of its inhabitants. 
These inhabitants are the descendants of many 
different races with their own inherited modes of 
thinking and living. They profess different faiths, 
some of which ar e antagonistic to others ; and 
some sympathetic. All these varieties of races 
and religions have given rise to difforunt types of 
civilizations. Those are again not new bub ancient, 
which means that they have a very strong hold 
upon the mentality of the people. 

Want of Homogenity tn the Society 
Now let us see wdiat this means from a social 
point of view. It mean.s a division of the popu- 
lace ; and this division is co extensive with the 
different types of races, religions and ciwlisations. 
When people aiid thus divided and sub- divided, 
«>tbe social stamina is lost and with it the motive 
power of social progress is gone. This process 
has been continued from centuries ; so that at 
the present moment the population of the country 


IS less homogeneous, Fftr tfio purpose of social 
progress a certain kind of social homogenity is 
necessary. Uomogonity in toto is an evil as 
much as hotorog^iiity in toto is. The principle 
of progress lies between the mean of ^he two as 
► Herbert Bponser has said. , ^ 

Social Solidarity and CuLTiflliAL Gnity 
Such a kind of process is at present going on in 
the counti^, and it is a matter for rejoicing. Since 
the introduction of English education and the csta- 
bliKhilient of regular schools, colleges, and* Uni- 
vei^sfties a new line of thought^ is given to 
our *old and accustomed ways of thinking. 
Apart from the many* defects in .the pre- 
seift system of education, the study of English 
languago and literature has contributbd a great 
deal to our changej^l vision lifA and the new 
spirit. This study has been levelling down the 
angularities ef the people of different races and 
yeligions* and -.vit has been creating in its stead a 
new and a coranioif mode Of thought and life. In 
other words it has been creating a cultural unity 
wliich would mean a social sol|9arity on 
which alone depends progress, be that social, civic, 
economic or political. 

This Princij'le Illustrated 
At present we see that the mind of the 
country is p re-occupied by political thought leav- 
ing less scope for socidii’ or ci^ic work, which 
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craates in our mind grave miaapprehensione for 
the future. This is because ,we believe that in 
the absence of a certain standard of social unifi- 
cation, all the edifice of political or other cons- 
truction 18 likely to tremble, and ^this* social 
unity can ^ly be attained by a common culture. 
To illustrate, let us take into consideration the 
case of the Hindus nlorio. These people number 
about 22 ^'ores. • They form the bulk of the 
popul itibn. Their religion is professed by many 
peopio. But look at their solidarity. They are 
divided among themselves to the tutmost, nay to 
a man, by the diirerent schools of beliefs and by 
castes. The castes have little that is essentially 
common among them. The Hindu religion and 
civilisation have been confined to a small class. 
Its pnnoilples and practice ha^e not filtered down 
among the masses sp as to make them like-mind- 
ed. So far they looked like this/ but thsit was 
owing to their ignoranco and poverty. But 
as soon as soij^e kind of knowledge and means 
are available to them, they seem to protest 
against one another and especially against 
that class with which the key of tbs Hipdn 
religion and civilization remained. These 

protests were latent, among them ; and the 
grumbling was under th\) fjleeves for fear of what 
they did not know. But since the great war the 
fear has disappeared from the minds of the masses 
of the Hindus ; and now they are attempting to 
form a rank and file against their Viupposed social 
and religious bureaucrats. There will be many 
such protects and orgariisationi to protest and 
safeguard interests, from classes within classes 
among the masses ; and for some tijoio wo shall 
have a social warfare until the diflbrences dis- 
appear by a common culture. If this is the condi- 
tion of the people believing in the same rfj4.- 
gion, what must bo the state cf people ^ho 
are the followers of difierent and some- 
times mona antagonistic and positive reli- 
gions. India is ,a country peopled by the fof- 
lowers of many religions among which Maho- 
medanism and 'ChiHstianity ate more assertive. 
The mentality of a Mohamodan, a 'Christian and 
a Hindu or any other person of a difleVent religion 
is distinct and positively^ indivic^jialifc tic for itself. 
Eich has its own long and glorious history. Each 
wants to pi;ogross in its own continued line. Ihis^ 
moans thaUit makes the problem of social unifica- 
tion a most grave and a dilfipult one, the like of 
which is not to be found elaewheire’in the world, 

But it is a steady and a long process. That pro- 
66^ is possible only by bringing about a bommon 


culture, which is the, result of a national * system 
of education, and a constant habit of working 
together in the city and the State. 

Politics is Looked After at the Cost of Civics, 

At the present moment more attention is 
given to politics than to civics. But it must be 
remembered that the incidence of politics is even- 
tually to fall upon the citizens. So it would be 
in the course of natural order that civics should 
precede politics, and it should be given a proper 
attention. However this is not the case at pre- 
sent, and the result is far from lEatisfactory. 
If we look at the civic condition of our towns 
we are horrified at the amount of good work 
that is neglected.* * * Those who could establish 
their merit by doing good work in their city or 
town administration give little or no attention to 
it and instead to take part in the politics of the 
country. As a matter of fact the institutions of 
Local Self-government are the beet field for 
equipping oneself for higher work in the 
country’s politics. * * ♦ 

Civics Must be TAuanx in the Schools 

To improve this state of things it is neces- 
sary that the subject of Municipal Government 
must be made compulsory in the higher 
primary and secondary schools ; so that a 
common educated man. can understand the 
nature of the organisation and administration of 
the Government oi his native place ; and that he 
may feel interested in discharging his duties and 
exercising his rights thereto. 

In the Western countrios these subjects are 
taught in the public schools, so tint the general 
knowledge and the outlook of even an average 
man is wide awakened and thoreby he becomes 
a bettor citizen. In India these subjects are 
alien to our boys and girls with tbe result 
that they know a whole lot of the foreign 
countries, their history, and their political and 
civic institutions, but remain quite ignorant of 
their own environments. Tue aim of education 
ought to bo first to enlighten a person about his 
own surroundings and from that to widen the 
scope of his knowledge. This meins tho revision 
of our present system of education. UnhJSK we 
make the systenri national it is impossible to get 
all these happy rosults. Let us hope 'that under 
the regime of the new reforms in British India 
our populal* Ministers will take a lead in impro- 
ving these conditions and thoreby creating a 
better type of citizen. 



TOWARD^ INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 

By Ma. V. R. RAMACHANDRA DIKSHITAR, B. A. 


“ I believe that the purpose of industry is quiti^'es 
much to advance social well-being as material 

prosperity I believe that every man is entitled to 

an opportunity to earn a living, to fair wages, to 
reasonable hours of work and proper working 
conditions, to a decent holne, to the opifbrtunity to 
play, to learn, to worship and to love as well as to 
toil and the responsibility rests as heavily upon 
industry as upon Government or society to see that 
these conditions and opportunities prevail/’ John 
U llockefeller, 

T IIERE exists in the labour world of late a 
feeling of widespread unrest and disconjent, * 
afTecung not unnaturally the interests of 
the three classes, — the labourerAS, the employers 
and the sogiety. The present conditions are the 
inevitable and concomitant results arising from 
some of the ' glaring defects of the modern 
industrial system. A clear diagnosLs of the 
labour troubles forms in itself the first symptom 
of its cure. 

Strikes have become the order of the day 
in all sorts of industries, lasting sometimes 
for months together. Thanks to the^Labour 
Unions, these often end amicably. It goes 
without saying that the prtsent-day wage- 
earner betrays a perceptible aversion and hatred 
toward^ the job he has undertaken. Tie does 
not care a straw how much work is daily being 
turned out by bim. A.^siiming the role of a 
machine, he works like a machine. Ho has no 
special incentive whatever to goad him on in the 
discharging of his work to the end. In a word 
he works in a reluctant spiri^", fni the wages hard- 
ly serve his bare necessaries of life. By this he 
becomes discontented and indicates a certain 
aptitude of sluggishness and recklessnesf? with the 
result that the business he undertakes is not exe- 
cuted in the proper spirit. 

For any industry to thrive the first essential 
requisite is that the labourer .should be made to 
love the work. This homely .system of loving tho 
work has not yet permeated the labour atmos- 
phere. * This is mainly due to that feature 
of the system, namely the specialisation of 
labour. A western writer Mr. John Davison 
in speaking of this system, says : • 

“ To think th^t the way to prepare a person for 
excelling in any one pursuit is to better his early 
• studies and cramp tho first development of his mind 
is a notion to be exploded rather than to be received. 
For the acquisition of professional and practical 
ability such maxims are death. Tho main ingredients 
of that ability are requisite knowledge and cultivated 


faculties. A man of well improved facul&es has the 
command another’s knowledge. A man without 
tbem has not command of bis own.** 

This system of specialisation is •semetimes 
carried to such extremes with the consequence 
that one man gets a knowledge only of a part 
of one and the ^^me industry. A labourer is for 
instance, taught only glassbloxfing which forms 
one of the several ifems in the glass industry. 
Agfiin in •the weaving industry one will be an 
expert in ginning or cleaning while he is ignorant 
of otheif processes* such as pressing, epinning 
etc. The prevalence of this system connotes that 
tho labourer iv looked upon simply as a human 
machine and nothing else. Ho finishes the process 
deputed to him and does not car^two farthings 
whether tho whole of that particular trjj|le is com- 
plqjtely or neatly executed. This blissful 
igr^orancc^due to sheor li^ck of knowledge of the 
othm* processes cfeprives him, as it were, of any 

• inclination or interest in th(^ business. Engaging 
his all-round attention ^to\jiie and the same pro- 
cess, he soon gets tired and becomes averse to 
work. Ilis eyes are always on the hands 
of the clock awaiting the time to go home. 
But what at home ! There too he finds not joy 
or comfort which his soul yearns for keenly but 

• vainly. Always it so happens that thes^ labourers 
are blessed with a family of children. Unable to 
su'^port the' family with his inadequate wages, the 
wage earder spends a rather careworn night and 
goes back in the next morning towards bis place 
of business. Thus he pasiscs on his life wliich is 
»u*ddenly cut short by the hand of do'xtb. 

This is a pitiable stat% of afluirs that requires 
immediate solution. Ways and means should 
be devised by which the labburor* can look 
upon tho work with joy and pride.® The first 
thing that reyuiros remedy i.s the gradual 
curtailment ^f the specialised system. True, 
some proficiency in any special branch may 
•prove useful. But tho and cons of that job 
shoqld be taught to him in all details. That would 
demand his full attention and exhort him to 
take lively interest in the finishing of llbe work. 
Again a comparajiive %tudy of other industries 
would not but prove good, for then alone he will 
use his intelligence and original skill, [Last of all, 
the fixing of initi.'il pay and wages according# to 
market conditions and^p^ces should be done in 
sftch a way that he will not i&\ the pinch of 
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hunger. Also there should be some opening to 
advance and better his prospects. If he behaves 
well in hi| position and alFords supreme satisfac- 
tion in hiaiworll, ho will be given a fair opportu- 
nity of promotion. This bait of prduotion for 
evincing purely tests of merit is sure to catch the 
minds ^f She laboiners to display full ardour and 
enthusiasm. This would go a long way to allay 
the discontent on the part of the labourers. 

Therefore the, modern indu.f^rial system of 
which Bertrand Russell in his “ Piinciples of 
Social Reconstruction” sa}P, “has piade work 
more wearisome and intense, less capable of afford- 
ing pleasure and interest by the wj^y to the 
man who has undertaken it for the sike of money” 
is the source of* conliict V)etwcen capital and 
labour. An able writer in the AVnerican /oitroial 
of Sociology suggests thjit labour must share 
with capitalcn both the control of prodtiction 
and the« ownerehii^) of the product. This means 
there will not be any such invidious distinctions 
as master and servant' in the econdmic \V'®rld. 
Labour will not thon be treated as 
commodity but as a* jjersonality. Labour shares 
in this wholesome syUont not only in the owner- 
ship of the articles manuF;u5tured, but also in the 
control of procfiiction. Labour regards the 
business moie or less its own and feels as a 
partner and not a hireling Suih whole-hearted 
participatiop in the busir.eiss ma\iagGment makes^ 
production tl^p common interest of both the 
employees .and th^ eniplo 3 erB. This kind of heal,thy 
and progressive system may be fitly termed as the 
'industrial Democratic System. 

To- place this system on a practically working 
basis is possible by a scientific manageni^.n|, of 
labour. By •this we mean first the choice of the 
place in which wage- earn«»rs' toil all day. lb should 
satisfy All the sanitary conditions possible. 
An healthy site denotes an healthy body. And 
the progress Qf industry depends upon the health 
and vigour of the labourftig class. Secondly 
careful selection should be made in entertaining 
the wage-earners. There should not indiscri- 
minate recruiting for, any w<prk.* Such of thof^e 
who have undergone educational and technical 
training* necessary for the particular field hq is 
chosen “for, should be preferred. Besides this 
qualification, it is the dwty of the employers to 
see that such of the selected ‘ men are physically 
and morally strong. Weak and feeble minded 
n;en are unfit for any industry that would tire 
even the patience and energy of the able bodied. 

Thirdly the* 80 cial and* material welfare of ‘the 
eommupity.of labourers should be looked into. 


If once the people are entertained, then they 
should be pllowed to continue in the same trade. 
T^re is nothing gained by a change of men now 
ana then. The selected men would keep on to 
the business ungrudgirgly until the period of their 
retirement, when they should be asked to retire 
honorably, that is, with adequate gratuity for 
that peri6d*. The low' standard of life under 
which they labour, Khould slowly but surely be 
raised. Wages should bo paid with due consi- 
der.ation to the fiiictmiting market prices. A 
campaign against the evil habit of drinking 
generally prevalent among the woiking classes, 
should be vigorously set on foot and this would 
tend to minimise the evils, physical and mental, 
flowing from this horiid practice. Again the en- 
vironments and sun oundings of fheir places of 
abode should be such as to bioathe a pure, 
healthy .and loft.}' nature. Facilities as to 
access to a fine libi.ary of good and moial inculcat- 
ing books, and as to some pastime nr other in the 
shape of exercise should bo provided for. In the 
interest of long life and sound health, hours 
of work should be determined according to tlie 
a^G and sex of the re.«pcctivo labourors. Tljey 
should* be made also to enjoy somo holid.ay or 
other in the week when friends and relatives 
would meet together and exchange views on men 
and things in general , 

To crown all, no efforts should be spdred and 
no Jivenue should bo left unexplored in the 
increa.«e of the population which alone forms the 
real wealth of the country. Jjabourers are required 
in every generation to carry on the trade and 
commerce of the country. For this our women- 
folk should be well fed and protected so 
that they can jo}ously bear the burdens 
of maternity and bring forth strong and 
healthy issues. If they aie asked to do the 
hard and patience -tiring work in the mills 
and factories, the deterioration of the race is 
sure to set in the long run. So special attention 
should be given to this question of questions, for 
on this and this alone depends the future progreFS 
of any industry whatsoever, if such things weae 
to be realised, peace will reign supreme in the 
labour world. The phantom corMlict between 
labour and capital would vanish away like a 
dream. Surely when labour and capital become 
comrades in arms, there will be* a glorious dawn 
in the industrial horizon. Then the efficiency of 
labour will be a fact accomplished and, with it 
there is no gainsaying that social efficiency is 
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DR. TEJ BAHADUR SAPRU 

By Mr.’SURENDRA MOHAN DATTATRAyA, B.A. 


f pHE Hon’ble Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru, M A., 
LI-.D., whose appointment ns a member 
of His Excellency the Viceroy’s l^Ixccntivo 
Conncil in succession to Sir George Lowndes, 
was annouiKied on i August, 
1920, took up his duties as Law Me mber on 
the 2 1 St December His ajjpointruent was 



DR. TIOJ RAHADiDR SAPIMJ. 

hailed both by the- Indinu anil .Vnglo- 
Indian Pres^, Ijy ?vIoderates and Nalinnaiist> 
alike. Of course, some ol the Nationalists 
Were ifot jubilant over it berau-^e they took it 
as an indic^ition of the Government’s intention 
to taboo their men. The Anglo-Indian T/y>/e/v 
of [nd^'a in noticing the appointment sa^d : 
“ This is an admirable ap])ointipent. Dr. Tej 

* I This skotcli waswriUon shortly .ifter Dr Sapru’s 

asaaminR: charge of tlie T^aw JMcnihcrsliip. r.'oDiin,^ 
has been added to it m view of wh.it ho has airtre 
said and done, as the time for that is jiot yot, S.M,I> ] 
42 


Bahadur Sapru is a sound lawyer, an experi- 
enced publicist and a gentleman gof the highest 
cl]aracter.ifc The comment of the Bengalee, 
a great Moderate organ, was: “ A jurist and 
scholar, a man of great ability arid sterling 
worth, inspired by the loftiest patrioti.shi and 
sense of public duty, Dr. Sapru will be the 
right man in the right place^as a member of 
tlie Viceroy’s blxccutive Council.** The 
Ihimray CVeroH?‘c/e, one of the most important 
of tlv" Nationalist organs, commenting on 


the appointment^ said: .....the 

sel(’ction of Dr. Sapru will be welcomed 
throughout Ihu country as one of the best 
that coiikl have been made But, 


ly, Dr. Sapru ’s appogitment need 
not ncc« ssarily be regarded as pajit of the 
[)oh('y of ‘ rallv’ing the Moclerates*. b'or, his 
cJalAis to*the olftce of the Law Member are as 

• high and indisputable as those' of any other 
lawyer in India. Not oyl^ is he one of the 
j'OiindiSt lawvLTs tin: country possesses, he is 
also lh(. soundest of the Mediates.*’ 

In referring to the a))pointrnent Lord 
Chi'lmsford siiiil in his openiftg speech 

• at tile nulumn session of tl^e Imperial 
Ligislative Council: Dr. Sapru has always 
ha^l the esteem of this Couucil. His contri- 
l)uUon;5 to our di bates have been invariably^ 
Weighty and coru^^ ived in a spirit of sober 
moderation. iVs L.iw Member lie is taking a 
heayy responsibility on his sliQulders and I 
am sure we will offer him our congratula- 
tions on the higli ofiic? to which h&has been 
called.” 

EaRFA’ LflOe AND EptJr^ATION. 

Tej Dahaditr Sapru belongs to a respect- 
able Krishrniri Ikiudit family of Delhi. He 
•was born on*" D^cemliei* 8, DS75. From his 
ver]^ childhood he was brought up under the 
vigilant eye of his grandfatlicr — Dt. Radha 
Kishen. The latter was Tahsildar bf Bijnor 
at the time of tjie Mutiny of 1857. He had 
gone over to Delhi 611 some official errand 
when the great storm broke out. He got 
involved in it and beared the gallows. Delhi 
was at that time nndlT* Martial Law. With 
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much difficulty, however, luj persuaded some 
British officers of the place to look into the 
papers he had brought with him, aqd was 
released. ,At that time Sir Auckland Colvin 
was Joint Magistrate at Bijnor. . He com- 
mended the loyal services of the l^andit tb 
the Government, which granted him the 
village of *!Dhimarpur and some other villages 
in muaji,. Dr. Sapru succeeded to the owner- 
ship ot these villages^ in addition to his here- 
ditary jagir situated in Delhi and Gurgaon. 

Dr. Sapru was educated at the Z^la School 
of Mathra, when his grandfather was Deputy 
Magistrate and Treasury pfficer th&re. He 
matridJlated in 1890. After that he migrated 
to the Agra College, Agra. There he lived 
under the guardianship of Pt. Jagan^ath, 
the younger brother of the famous Pt.*Ayo- 
dhia Nath, \^kil, Allahabad High Court. He 
graduatecl in 1 89^ in the first division w^th 
Honours in English, #and passed his 
Examination in English in the same division 
in 1895. In the latter year he also got the 
degree of LL.B. In ^recognition of his brilliant 
career at the University he was offered the 
Government of India Scholarship to prosecute 
his studies in England. He, hQ,wever, refused 
the offer as his grandmother, did not allow 
him to go away. He subsequcmtly won the ' 
degree of LL.D. from the Allahabad Univer- 
sity in 1902. Ic may thus bp said that 
he is entirely a product of the Allahabad 
University. 

Career at the Bar. ^ 

«* ^ f. 

Dr. Sapru is an advocate and lawyer of 
high repute. He joined the Allahabad Barm 
1898, after three years’ barren practice at 
Moradabqd. ,He had a singularly successful 
career at the Allahabad *Higli Court. He 
was registered as a High Conrt Vakil in 
March 1899, and as an Advocate in March^ 
1906. For years one of the leaders of the 
Vakil Bar, he became its acknowledged leader 
on the death of Sir Sunder Lai. Through- 
out his professional life ^ he Was held in high 
esteem alike by the Judges -and the public for 
his uncommon ability, high forensic skill and 
learping, and great integrity. Only a few 
^onths before his {jresent appointment he 


• * * 

was offered a High Court Judgeship, which 

he refused. 

-Some Public Services. 

Dr. Sapru has for a number of years been a 
Syndic and Senator of the Allahabad Univer- 
sity, and a member of the Faculty of Law of 
that University. He has served on Legis- 
lative Councils. He Vepresented the Univer- 
sity of Allahabad in the United Provinces 
Legislative Council for several years ; and in 
igi6 was elected to the Indian Legislative 
Council by the non-official members of the 
former Council. The famous Memorandutn 
of the 19 non-official elected members of the 
Indian Council was shaped and formulated 
principally by him, Mr. Jinnah and Pandit 
Malaviya. He served as a mem'ber of the 
Functions Committee. It “is held by some 
that his w^ork in that capacity paved his way 
to the present appointment. He was one of 
the three non-official members of the Imperial 
Council who We re invited by Sir William 
Vincent to discuss the Rowlatt Bill with a 
vigw to coming td a settlement, if possible, — 
the otliers being Mr. Banncrjea and Mr. Sastri* 
He was made a member of the Marris Com- 
mittee. but did not attend the meetings of the 
Committee- He was invited to join the Dis- 
orders Enquiry Committee, better known as 
the Hunter Cornmiltce. But as he had already 
been professionally consulted by the legal 
representatives in London of some of the 
appellants in the Punjab appeals to the Privy 
Council, he declined to serve in that capacity. 
This instance throws a sidelight on his cha- 
racter. ''As has been truly remarked : “ None 
but a man of the highest political and pro- 
. fessional integrity would have allowed such a 
reason to stand in the way of his rendering 
unique service to his country.” There were 
some private reasons also which influenced 
his decision. 

Politician and Social Reformer. 

Dr.' Sapru is a prominent lawyer in the 
first plac?^, but he is also a politician and a 
social reformer. He has presided over the 
U. P. Social and Political Conferences. As an ’ 
instance of his interest in social reform may 
be cited the fact that he upheld the inter- 
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caste marrinrge between a Madrasi Brahman 
and a Kashmiri Pandit girl, the first alli- 
ance 'of its kind in the Kashmiri Pandit 
community. It may, however, be observed 
in this connection that in the case of his 
own children and close dependent rela- 
tives he has not seen fit, for reasons best 
known to himself, to clipart in any essential 
respect from the established custonis of his 
community. 

Dr. Sapru was one of the founders of the 
U. P. Political Conf(,Tence and served as its 
Secretary. The first session of the* Indian 
National Congress that he atKndtd Avas in 
1S92. After that he attended no less tfinn 
15 Congresses as a delegate. When ht sec(‘cled 
from the Congress orgaiiisatiori nn 1918 along 
with some other Moderates, he had been in it 
for about 22 years. He held the office' of 
Presidimt of the I'. P. Cong'riss Cornmithe 
for a number of years. He is now a promi- 
nent member of the Liberal Party, lie 
bLcaine President* of the , V. Liberal 
Association on its inception in March, 
igi(), and about the same time also becafiie 
one of thi‘ general secretaries of the Natioiitd 
Liberal Federation of India, He was associ- 
ated with Pandit Maclan Mohan Malaviya in 
founding th^* Leude.r of Allaluib;id fl yeais 
ago. For a year and a half h^ wa^ Chain nan 
of the Board of Diri dors of the Company 
owning the [jjp t , having su('ceeded Pandit 
Mahniya in that position. 

A True D :mo. kat. 

Dr. Sapru is one of those Moderates who 
do not claim sincerity of purpose for Ihitn- 
selves alone, but give credit for lioncsty and 
sincerity to the Nationalists also. But he. 
demands that credit for the same virtues 
should also be given to the members of bis 
own party. He believes that the Moderates 
and Niitionalists differ not in their aims and 
'Ideals, but thiu'r methods. He is a real 
democrat : hi' is not afraid of c verybodj^ think- 
ing for himself, and is not fotid of the 
uniformity which smacks of artificiality. He 
' is not impatient of criticism and does not 
believe that any h adcr or set of leaders can 
be infallible. In his own words : 


Those who dislike oriticism hare 00 busineaa ip 
bo in politics. A politician should have the hide of a 
rhinoceros, the wisdom of a serpent, and the prescience 
of a prophet. I have by this time a tough hide. 1 
have beozi a dissenter in religion, a dissenter in poli- 
tics, and I ho]^ to die a dissenter At the same 

time 1 do not deny that I may be ^ron(, that Mr. 
Bsjynneriee iMy be perversely wrong, that Mr. Shastri 
may be absolutely wrong. But what 1 claim is that 1 
have the right to my own opinion as you have to 
yours. • • 

Self-Government. 

Dr. Sapru is, a great admirer and follower 
of the late Mr. Gokhale. bis views on the cur- 
rent politipal i)roblems of India are those 
common to Moderate politicians. His view 
about th«r greatest problem of India — the pro- 
blem of Self- Gov ernment — is that all tronsti- 
tutional efforts should be rtiade to attain to 
that ideal “ within the shortest possible time.” 
He wants that India should be on the same 
fooling as the Dominions. He Ifts more than 
on(ie declared that Self-Government should 
be a^ked rfor by^ Indians not as a gift, but as 
a birth- right. And with him the thing is a 
practical issue and not a distant dream. As in 
the cdm' of others of *l!is party, the root 
difference between him and Nationalists is 
about methods, and the pace and measure of 

advance. , 

• • 

• Reforms. 

Then about the Reforms, Dr^ fejpru holds 
tlmt the Announcement of Aygust 2oth, 1917, 
is the lirit document recognising the Indian 
claim to Self-Government. Though he 
realises that it leaves the dictati(Yn of 
pdlJc'y in British hands, he ^thinks that 
Incfians should avail themselves of the 
first instalment of •Reforms which has 
been given in pursuance of .it, and believes 
that when the time becomes riye fora further 
instalment, the l^fitish Gov't^rnment will not 
fail to ri'Sj^ond to opinion in England and 
India. • He thinks that compromise is some- 
times the best wa\'. in his telegraphic mes- 
sage of sympathy to the first Moderate Con- 
ference held at Bombay in 1918, he*^ said : — 

... While the proposed Reforms are none too great 
for our capacity lor Self-(^ovornment, we accept 
them as earnest of greater reforms in the future. 
They place us ui a position of advance and give us 
appreciable pownr for further and surer progress 
towards democracy. ^ • 
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On a*subsequent occasion he tersely put 
the same thing thus : • 

Suppose the scheme is inadequate, and I am one 
of those who consider it in some respects as very 
inadequate, there is nothing to prevent us udcepimg 
it, showings in {4 hours that we are o&pable of dis- 
charging functions assigned to us an^ in 48 hours 
of putting forward a claim for the balance of Seif- 
Qovernment. 

• Non-Co-operation. 

Dr, Sapra is avowedly against the present 
movement of Non-Co-operation, It is because 
bethinks that jt is* destructive and not con- 
structive, of a negative and not of a positive 
character. But it is interesting to recall that 
he, along with other members of the Indian 
Defeni^ Force Committtc of llu?' United 
Provinces, voted for the dissolution of the 
Committee and** refused during the y/ar to 
co-operate with the Government m the matter 
of recruitment, when the release of* Mrs. 
Annie Bosant was being delay id and every 
corner of Southern India was being made 
tight for Home Rulers* • • 

In a speech delivered in the Imperial , 
Council in January^ 1920, he said : 

1 believe that the basis of nationalism must be a 
recognition of the that the India of tbe future is 
not to be the India of the Hindus, nor the India of the 
Mahomedans, nor the India of the Christians, but the 
India of them all taken together, ft is in that seuso 
that I can approach the questiour of cu'Opci'atiou. 
We may c|;jti«iBe to destroy or to construct. It is not * 
criticism by itse^^ but the spirit in which wc crLiicise 
that makes or mars. « 

Creed OF SicLF-lvELiAMrE^. 

" It may be remembered that in 1917 
Dr. Subramania Iyer sent a rnemorandiini to 
President Wilson, calling the latter’s atf-LO- 
tion to some’grievances of Indians. Again, 
in l9l9,^some educated Indians seriously 
expected that the Peace Conference would do 
something* in the case of India. Bolli the 
cases proVed *to fbe of optiHiism run amok, 
and nothing tangible came obt in either of 
them. Dr. Sapru’s creed is the creed^of self- 
reliance. He believes 4:hat “ ^^atlons by them-* 
selves are made” and has no faith in involving 
direct foreign interference in our domestia 
politics. ' He thinks that the domestic issues 
of India should not be ' made international. 
For apart from the fact that it is impossible 
to awaken practical sympathy with the 
of Indian Self-Government in any 
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foreign country to the extent of .inducing ij: 
to take any direct action, he thinks that 
foreign interference would detract from the 
prestige of the Government of India in the 
eyes of the world and would injure the pres- 
tige of the Indian people correspondingly. 
Faith in Indian Capacity. 

Dr. Sapru has great faith in Indian capa- 
city. Irf'a public speech at Lahore he s:.id 
on 8th December, 191S: 

As to what 1 think of ludian capacity, I would 
say that whenever an Iiidiaii has been given an 
opportunity in 24 hours he has risen equal to it. If 
Ft. Shainbu Nath had not been appointed a Judge of 
the Calcutta High Court in 1864, our critics would 
still, have been doubtiul if an Indian Judge was lit to 
occupy the bench of a High Court or Chief Court. 
Yet Indians of the briUiance of Muthuswaini Aiyor, 
Bhaskyani Iyengar, Sir Gnrudas Baunerjea and 
Mr Shah Dili liaf e udoru€>d tbo bench. In executive 
line we Lave had men of the ftmitienoe of Mr. R. C. 
Dutt, Sir K. G. Gupta and Sir S. F. Sinha, and if they 
had not been discovered, the discovery would still 
have been in the process of making. 

Some days before ,th.king over charge of 
his present office, while speaking al the dinner 
given in his hoixiur by thc^ Vakils’ Association 
of , Allahabad, he said : 

1 stand up, J mean to stand up, for perfect equality 
of Indians, whether it is in the profession or in any 
otlier walk of hie. 

PobirioN or Vakils. 

Being himself a Vakil, Dr. iSapru hSs great 
sympathy with members of his class of the 
piofession. Whik addressing them at the 
dinner just referrefl to, he warmly supported 
the causr of the enation of an independent 
Indian liar. It may be hoped that his keen 
interest in the matter will before long bear 
practical fruit. 

* Kowlatt Bill. 

Dr. Sapru opposed the “ Criminal Law 
Lmergency Powers Bill,” popularly known 
as the Rowlatt Bill, when it came up for 
discussion before the Imperial Legislative 
Council in Delhi 011 Fi binary 7, 19 19, a?id 
supported Mr. Patel’s motion for* ixfet- 
poiiemcnt. In the highly cogent^ and well- 
reasoned speech which he mady on the occa- 
sion, he remarked : “ I have no hesitation in 
saying that it (the Bill) is wholly wrong in 
principle, unsound in conception, dangerous 
in its operation, and too sweeping and too 
comprehensive.” He urged that the new 
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legislation nvas wrong iif principle and in- 
opportune ; and he rightly predicted, as 
subsequent events showed to everybody, 
that it would prejudice the Reforms and 
throw the country into the vortex of agitation. 
He expressed the belief that the remedy for 
anarchical crimes did not lie in repressive 
measures, but in the, removal of standing 
grievances. He also expressed his doubts 
about the jurisdiction of the Government of 
India to pass such a law as tending to 
deprive a British subject of the rights con- 
ferred upon him by the unwritten laws or 
constitution of the United Kingdom. 

PuMjMB Tragedy. 

Dr. Sapru went to England in itjigasa 
member oUthe Moderate Deputation. When 
he was about Jo proceed to England, a 
representative of the Indepeyidcnf inter- 
viewed him and gave him occasion to lay 
bare his views on the Punjjib affinrJind some 
other highly important questioiib of more 
than momentary yite rest. Asked about bis 
views on the Punjab traged}', said : 

I tliink the I’linjalj affair caiinoi he LretUed a 
lAiPcly loc.il affair. 'Die nietliods ad in moei- 

iiiK the situ.'iriori t)ier^ have e.» Kfave 

eonstatiition.il isMiJOAe 1 h<‘> li ivt- alieady ..eitedari 
inieii.se atjiouni t-l: all ov(‘r (ii * .ountry and 

wJiile ol.ie l.s eaii ^hjoi't ind order 

beint^ niaint iiued, I e .i re Im.1 (,o expect 

thai, nndur no cirr.anmanco?;, wIjmuM ili ' EKecutivo ho 
allowed to adopt iiiethod.s wholly repugnant to 
modern method:^) of adiii:iiistratn)n. 

Asked as to what measures should be taken 
to prevent a repetition of the Punjab atro- 
cities, Dr. Sapru said in reply : 

I am entirely for the repeal of all laws of a 
repressive character and 1 believe that ^nce the 
Reforms are granted .iiid our position in the Councils 
IS strengthened in the manner in w hich it should be. 
It would not bo possible to have a nepetition of the 
Tunjab methods in future. 

Replying to a supplemental y question 
about the Punjab affair, he said : 

Whatever dilforenoo of opinion them may ho 
between (^ne section of politicians and another as to 
the origin of the trouble in tho Punjab, thoro i.s tioiio 
with" regard to the nietliods of suppression or tho 
mode of trial (A* the seotonces passed iii the Punjvib. 
1 certainly think that all this has got to be brought to 
the notice of the proper authorities - not m^ely with 
a view to getting ^ustioe done to tho Punjab at the 
present moment, but also with a view to impressing 
hpon them the absolute necessity of altering the 
present system of administration and to securing 
certain safeguards against the repetition of such io- 
oidents in the future. 


Si’EciAL Tribunals. 

As to the desirability of the present system 
of appointing special tribunals to try special 
cases, Dr. Sapru said : ^ ^ 

I think 18 exceedingly hard. Fo^one thing, 
I wery seriffUsly object to any class of cases being 
withdrawn from tho ordinary jurisdiction of the 
High Courts. In the next place, dt seems# to me that 
this practice cannot be defended always and^n every 
case on the ground of ecorjomy of time or money. 
Lastly, its moral effect upon the people and the 
Judjros is exceedingly dempralifi|ing. I think it is 
essentially necessary that not only justice should be 
done but that people also should feel that justice is 
being dono.» Short cuts to justice are neither always 
desirable nor satisfactory. 

EvIJ^EN^E BEFORjL THE JOINT COMMITTEE. 

In the. course of his evidence befSre the 
Joint Committee of the Lortis and Commons 
on thS Government of India Bill, Dr. Sapru 
dwelt on the various defects of the present 
system of Indian education, ancf made out a 
stryng case for the transfer of education to 
iliQ,^contiol of J^linisttATs. He characterised 
the present system as inefficient. He admif- 
* ted that it had turned out very good public 
servants and clerks, bwt sflid that it had not 
developed originality and personality. The 
European Professors in the Universities 
exercised nO ^influence over tljeir pupils 
because of the great gulf between the former 
•and the latter. There was no •iritcllectual 
atmosphere in the Universities.^ lie pointed 
out that, in Jhe past, (]iiebti(fns of education 
had frequently been decided from a politicals 
standpoint. Eor instance, he mentioned, 
dufi^g the last few years it had been consi- 
dered very undesirable to teefeh English 
History on the groined that it would be 
dangerous for Indian students. AuAiors lik® 
Burke and Milton were deemed unsuitable for 
tliem. About the, history of,prfmai:^ educa- 
tion he said that it might be summed up in 
the words ‘'•pioua hopes*’ and ‘‘postpone- 
aieats.”* - ^ ^ 

University Education* Reform. 

^ In* the course of his answer to the •cjuestion 
of the Calcutta University ComrnissiCm, “Do 
you consider that riie existing system of 
University education affords to young 
Indians of ability full opportunities of obtain- 
ing the highest training ? If not, in what 
mfun respects do yoa donsidei; the existing 
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system deficient from this point of view ?/’ 
Dr. Sapru said : 

I would make the following definite siiggoationa : — 
<&) The Univer^ties should not prescribe text-books 
in hi8tory,v%iterature, philosophy or economics. Only 
the syllabus should be prescribed and th^ authors apd 
bookp recommended. (6) Professors of a superior 
quality st^ould b^ employed, (c) The tutorial 
system vshouid be introduced and encouraged, (d) 
There should be more direct personal touch between 
the professors and their pupils, (e) The number of 
subjects for the B. A. Examination should he reduced 
from three to two.* On the arts side, until education 
in our secondary schools is improved, I would insist 
upon each student taking up PJnglish litf^rature and, 
along with it one other subject, such as philosophy, 
economics, or history. In course of time when the 
entire i^rstem has been thormighly overRauled and 
education irf schools has been really improved, I 
would welcome the^ reduction of subjects to one. (/) 
Examinations should bo conducted more with a view 
to testing the capacity and general culture of the 
student than Ins memory. . 

^ As A Speaker. 

Dr. Sapru is a man of independcfice, 
ability and patriotism/ He is learned in^lhw, 
a profound scholar of literature and an acute, 
thinker. He is not ^ of many words, 

and he does not equfvocate. His style of 
speaking is conversational, direct and straight- 
forward, not marked by any flights of oratory. 
His langtfage is always guarded and well 
weighed^ ^ind oftener than Mot, free frorr^ 
passion, con€*eived in the spirit of legal 
writings. . 

r As Jl Man of LETTfeRSj 

Dr. Sapru is a man of high literary tastes 
and lias, from time to time, been contributing 
to the press. He wrote for the Hindustan 
Review^ more or lesj regularly, during the 
early ySars of its existence. He used^, to 
write to^ the Bemjalee at one time. He 
wrote several articles to the fndian FeopU^ 
the Allahabad* Indian paper which was 
afterwards incorporated witlu the Lead^^.r. 
He has also Written for tlv^ Louder o|f 
and on. He is the Toundef of the Allahabad 
Law Journal. Apart from his great -taste 
for English literature, he has a keen 
sense of appreciation for the rich treasures of 
Urdu and Persian, old and Modern, 

As A Man. 

‘"Dr. Sapru once . referred to himself as a 
••case-hardened la^fer He is not, how- 


ever, that. He has charming manners, ah 
amiable disposition, and a large fund of 
delicate and mellow humour. He has a strong 
moral backbone and unblemished character. 
As to his household life, it may be said that 
it has been rather dull and gray since his 
wife’s untimely death some years ago. 

• Conclusion. ^ 

Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru is a Kashmiri 
Pandit, a member of the same great commu- 
nity which contributed in the past such emi- 
nent men as Pt. Shambu Nath and Pt. Ayo- 
dhia Nath, Pt. Bishambar Nath and 
Pt.*Bishen Narain l)ar. He is the third Indian 
to be called to the office of Law Member, 
and ‘the first •Indian to hold that high office 
who did not eat his teans in the Inns of 
Court. A few years ago the United Provinces 
was refused an E.’cecutive Council on the 
ground that it was not sufficiently advanced* 

In Dr. Sapru ’s person the same province now 
gives an Executive Councillor for the whole 
of India. 

It was said about President Wilson that 
he did not appoint good secretaries when 
America entered into the Great War. What- 
ever may be said of some measures«of Lord 
Chelmsford’s administration, the criticism 
which applies to his great contemporary can- 
not apply to his choice of Indian Councillors, 
flis Lordship’s choice of the three Indian S’s 
has been very happy. Both Lord Chelmsford 
and Dr. Sapru deserve to be congratulated. 
Th(i latter is also to be complimented for his 
public spirit in accepting a work considerably 
less lucrative than his magnificent practice. 

I make no doubt that the great doctor will 
shed lustre on the high office to which he • 
has been called ; and when the time cQmcs 
for him to doff his armour, he and his cduntry- 
men will be able to look back with satis- 
faction on his work as the successor oL that 
eminent host of jurists — Macartlay, Mill and 
Maine, Stephen and Sinha. 

“ Let all the ends thou aims’t at be thy 
country’s, 

Thy God’s and truth’s.” 



tRAI-NING IN APPREGIATJON' 

Bt IftR. P. A. SUBRAMANU IYER, 

Mtad Master^ Hindu High School^ Madras » 


E needs must love the highest, said Queen 
Quinevere, but took care immediately 

to add, * when v e see it.’ This statement embod- 
ies *a universal tiut^h. There is in hiim^n nature 
an instinct of apprecuition of* what is noble and 
beautiful in art as well as in life, but unless that 
instinct is properly nurtured and developed by 
suitable exercise, it may languish nnd die. The 
three school subjects which more than others 
serve as means of developing the love of the 
beautiful in children are Art, Liteiaruro and 
Music, and in the volume before us is explained 
in a detailed wh^ the luanner in uliich the teacher 
Bbould doaPvMth these subjects —the methods of 
approach, the points»to be einpbaeihcd, fhe kind 
of work to be gut done by the children them- 
selves, and so on One would peihaps wisli that 
the chapter on Ijitorature were moie full and 
couipvebensive. 

Tlie chief points ,to note in regard to this 
instinct, of appreciution which is emotional in 
chnrscter aie (1 ) tluit it is a puiely individifhl 
and Rubjcctivo rxpoi ien(;c, (2) that it is something 
not static, the (‘hjects rousing the pleasure and 
admiration of the iridividual at one stage of his 
life ceasitig to do so at another, (3) that it is 
strerigtlieneu aiid detpened with knoAviedge and 
growth of ii, tel feet A clear nc'igT.ition of these 
points must help the lead. or to piovide the condi- 
tions neces.^ary for tho giowih of appieciation, 
h^or one thing the teacher should understand thut 
since the spirit of appreciation ‘ hloweth as it 
listeth,’ and refuses to work to order, he should 
wait for tho moments when his boys a^e in tho 
mo^d for apfireciation and give them full liberty 
to be absorbed in the subject or object of their 
emotional interest, not caring for any breach of 
time-table that may be necessitated thereby. Then 
there is tho danger of the inexperienced teacher 
mistaking that what interests him must likewise 
interest •his boys. As has been pointed out 
above, the objects of emotional admiration vary 
with age, Mod * if a child’s attitude be not 
respected, be is forced to a form of artistic 
expression he dislikes,’ which is not at itll condu- 
cive to the best interests of the child. * The 
skilful teacher learns to distinguish between the 

* Edited by Nancy Gatty M.A., Sidgwick and Jack- 
HOD, Ltd. 3i, 


* • % 

child of slow artistic growth, thd child who has 

reached a gateau and the child of no aptitude ; 
the first two children must have special care, the 
third should be allowed to drop thcf subject. 
Dr. White urges that children of eleven who 
show no interest in music should be allowed 
to give their •time to.^otl^r work, and 
other specinlists would probably make similar 
requests. Moreover very few people are equally 
sensitive to all forms of beauty, and the average 
child wilNnot have unlimited time to devote to 
artistic instincts when he leaves school : Pfbbably 
either handwork or literatures throws as strong 
a light tfis can be*got on a child’s special sense and 
it is generally round this special sense that a 
man’s strong resthetic appreciation (^ntres. 

Above all, ‘ it mubt always be cl( arly^borne in 
mind that true appreciation can only be created 
by epe who has ^some perception as to what is 
beautiful.. Moreover, we need to express en- 
^thusiasm and spontaneous in the thing that 
is pure and true, an enthustasnri which can only 
he shared with our pupils, when it is truly part 
of ourselves Jt is to envirAiment — physical 
moral and spiiLtiial thatf our pupils are responsive, 
and this can oflly bo consciously Areated to a 
Jimited degree .?No Method ever inyented will 
nmke it poASsiblo for a te.'mher to bz;^g ir^piration 
and^so appreciation of beauty to^his pupils unless 
he is hmiself* touched by beauty, whether it be 
found in art or in natuie.” • 

• • FULFILMENT . 

nil 

• Mr. C. a. KRISHNA MURTI, b.a. 

• i 
• • 

The dawn awaiteth cai the hills • 

To broaden *into day, 

And Spring, u^itil the year fulfils 
• Its promises nqpde las^May, 

Tho flower for hours had patience* shown 
• Ere it broke its prison, in sooth ; • 

And the child hath been yearning long tolbe blown 
Into the Eden of y^ufch. — 

All things towards fulfilment move 

Through the live long day and year; 

Then why not wait a little, my love, • 

I Until our lips drawtnkar ? ^ 
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Mohammed and his Wives ; a Reply* 

By Mr. U. B. NAIR. 


Lik^ Moh&noet for his total freedom from 

cant’ wrote CAiljde in his Herohg and Ilifrp- 
* He is a rough self- helping son (»f t.he 
wildernessi; does* not pretend to be what he in 
not. fhere is no ostentatious piido in him’. 
Would that zoalouB followers of the Prophet 
(among them your ciyrjrespon'^ent Mr M. Quasim) 
were like him in \hifla•espec^ ! There would then 
be no need at all for this < o uriiunitiation. 

In my article on ‘ I) oroxnatic Marriages,* I 
wrote : * The rich wido-v > gave her hand 

to her* Mohri»i.nit'<}® of a camel 

driver' (Italics ,Mr. (^i-.siuV.) In this Mr. 
Q'lasim sees io^u]t io Arabiai^ and a 

wicked atteaipt oo n»y put to cry down his 
‘ social status^ At- 1 l\o on mo in a personal 
letter to i withdrft wM ho o*' j oLiuoahle word.’ , 

Mr. Qu iHim’s coi»\4'n>,i('fjf; aro : — (l) 

Mohatnmed was not tho.^on of a • :imelfdriv?^^ (2) 
That he was not f-iio s 'j v.iof. of Kii.i hja, Neither 
of these denials jire,/.u n e hi.s words, ‘supported' 
by facts of liist(a‘y,' 'v’hK^h oo arnoinit of special 
pleading and ahu-=!-' on iii^ part ci*ri alter. 1 am 
notan Arahiai ifdiolir, so poilorce liave to rely 
on English books of roPoioru’o. . The following 
excerpts wftl 8po».k for thems IvO' : — 

‘Most of h’s (Mohammod’s) earlj^'life was passed in, 
tending fldcks fitiec^P and herds of camels ; he had 
little or no education, and as a lad could neither 
write nor read... His uncle was a poor man, ‘and 
until twenty-six* ye ira of age MohH.nmed worked 

' hard for his living l-.k?' any other young Arab’. 

ArU' ^Mohammed ' lu Everyman s Encyclopaedia 

(Note- Moha.moiud ws*^ a po.stlmuiouH chilv* 
lost hi.'^ tnotrter in seve/ith \ejir ) , 

Mohammed was then oared for first by his grand- 
father, \bdalmot^alib, and after his death by his oldest 
paternal uncle, Abu Talib-bin Abdalmottalib. He was 
kindly tretlted, l>ut shared the hardships of a numer- 
ous and every* poor family; he herded sheep and 
gathered wild beifries in the desert. This is all that 
we know of his youth, all else is legbnd, containing at 

most an occasional fragment of triitl, It was, we 

are told, in his twenty-fifth year thi^t Mohammed, on 
the recommendation o£:his uncle, entered the houde 
and business of d wealthy widow named Khadija. For 
her he ma>de commercial journey, thus learning to 
know pa^rt of Palestine and Syria, and perhaps receiv- 
ing impressions which fructified in his soul. By and 
by he married the widow, who was much his senior.’ 
— Art ‘ Mohammed' in Encycktpaedia Britannica. 


*1 We have omitted certain passages which seemed 
te- U0 irrelevant. The controversy on the subject will 
peae^ with this reply by^tl^e author. Ed, /. R,] 


Mr. Quasim admits that camel driving forms 
the chief occupation of Bedouins. But has'nt he 
heard of Hahma, the Bedouin foster mother of 
the Prophet, who brought him up among her 
people ? milk kinship with the Banu Sa’d b 

liHith is matter of bi.shory. 

Let me recommend to Mr. Quasim ’s notice, a 
striking article on ‘ The Wives of Mohammed ’ 
by the Rev. J. W. Bate in the Indian Antiquary 
for 1878. In it the writer Bptly points cut thnt 
there is a bewildering diversity of statement in 
Muslim records as regards the IVophet’s domestic 
rolationship.«3. ‘ Tlio cuso presents, he whites, ‘ a 
very, fair sample of the difficulty in which 
Mohammadan * atitiiorities have bdclouded all 
subjects Mating to their religion and its founder. 
It is only reg.'irtling the hares! outlines of 
Mohammad’s life that thmo is even the semb- 
lance of agreement among thorn ; the mon^ent 
the student inquires into dotnils he perceives how 
loose and unsati.sfnctory the^ whole fsbric is.* 

to IHE WORLDLY MIND 

BY 

Mk. S. i\LI, BA. 

Thy common sorrows are n poet’s joy, 

The gloom that fri^'hteru; jumI gives thee pnin, 
To him unfolds a thoursind spangly gloom.s, 

Etch bringing to In’s g*x»i a tiew donmin 
Of thought ; the night that trouhle.s theo and 
shows 

The slipping forms of ghosts, and makes thee 
moan, 

To him it shows a train of fairieg fair, 

And makes a day ; the cold that makes thco 
groan. 

And cry and roar, now cheers him up, and now 
Gives an insiglit into tho m\stic pain ; » 

The cloudy morn and the rainy day inspire 
Him -with liew thoughts and then hfe sees a train 
Of a thousand Gnomes and Sylphs with hand in 
band 

Singing a roundelay in a fairy land 
Of eternal glory ; and at last the death 
That frightens thee, he waits with an anxious 
breath. 



TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS 


The Problem in East Africa 

Ths Round Table for the last quarter deplores 
the race-hatred and intolerance that have obscured 
the main issues which are really economical and 
gentimental. The present situation is only of 
recent growth ; and before the war the racial 
question was not much in evidence. With a 
few minor exceptions, the Indian cotflmunity 
consists mainly of shop-keepers, artisans and 
clerks with a sprinkling of lawyers, doctors and 
other professional men. Though Indians from 
the Malabar coast have traded with Mombasa 
since the 16th century, they never, so far as is 
known, penetrated to the hinterland before the 
opening of the railway ; and their trade with *it 
was carried on through slave dealers and other 
desperadoes. . The railway impor,ted into •the 
hinterland a number of coolies, clerks ^nd con- 
tractors who were mostly repatriated. 

The movement for equalising the status of 
Indians began during the war, when practically 
the whole white population was on active service. 
The idea of Indians having colonies of their own 
was suggested soon 4fter the armistice, first 
broached by Sir Theodore Morrison ; and th^ 
nO enthusiasm was shown for the scheme by the 
public or the press in India. The que.stion of 
the equality of status for Indians in East Africa 
is not anjsolated one ; but Kenya is the Achilles' 
heel of the whole problem. Lord Milner's Com- 
mission published a report in 1920, which was 
tacitly accepted at the time, and according to 
which the Europeans were to have a preserve of 
the Highlands and the Indians were to have two 
representatives on the Legislative Council ; and 
the principle of segregation was upheld. 

The one really strong point that the Indian 
can put forward is, not the military aid rendered 
by India in the war, but only his fellow- citizen- 
ship. The first demand of the Indians is the 
right to hold any p inition, however eminent in 
the Civil Service and the local military forces ; 
his second demand is for equal political franchise ; 
and the third is to acquire land and property in 
the white highlands ; and in his demand for the 
abolition of ^segregation the Indian is chiefly 
affected in his national pride. And lastly the 
Indians demand the right to enter th^ country 
in unrestricted, numbers. The Indian question 
resolves itself into four main points — (1) absolute 
equality of each race (2) Segregation demanded 
by Europeans provided the restriction is not 
based merely on racial grounds (3) Tbe Indians’ 
right to* acquire lands in tb^ white highlands, 
43 . 


and (4) The Indiant’ right to penetrate the 
country in unlimited numbers. 

Finally there is tbe stand-point of the Negroes, 
the original inhabitants of the counti'y ; snd there 
is the dangej^ of the tribes becoming inculcated 
either with Pan- Islamic or with Pan-Negro 
doctrines. The greatest danger to be avoided is 
to abstain from any semblance of racial • arro- 
gance. 

Prohibition and Diplomacy in* America 

The Rt. Hon, Y. S. Srinivasa Sastri, writing 
in the Servant of India about his impressions of 
the working of prohibition in America, says : — 
The coAtemptuoug view of prohibition which 
one hoars so often in certain circles of Europe is 
derived from a limited observation of the condi- 
tions obtaining in* tbe large towns on tbe Eastern- 
sea board. Here the enormous wealth of the 
population and the facilities for smaggling com- 
bine to make drink available to thof e thaA ardent- 
ly s€(bk it in hotels and restaurants. At private 
partfes too 1)eop]e draw oif the hoards of wealthy 
pitizens which are supposed to be immense. In 
the West, however, which i^re often represented 
as the real America, thescp op(^ortunities for tbe 
maintenance of the old habit dg not exist and 
prohibition seems to be fairly effective. On a 
large view of* the master the prospects of the 
Dry Law even on tbe East Coast are nSt gloomy.” 

• Speaking of {he work of the Ws>6hington 
Conference of which he was an active participant, 
Mr^ Sastri says of the virtues pf the new diplo- 
macy that has triumphed over thp tortuous old 
one as follows : — ‘ 

** People remembered the ways of the old diplo- 
maoyf its euphemisms and concealments, its 
periphrasis and indirectness, its nOystifications 
and long-drawn delays^ and prognosticated a 
point-blank refusal from the Powers staVtled and 
irritated by the bluntness of a Govisrnment which 
had kept ostentatiously aloof from tbe pourtesies 
as well as tbe enl^angfements of the old world. The 
atmosphere at ^ Washington, however, was fully 
charged with the spirit of new diplomacy. The 
delegations did hot take long to realise that the 
worl^ had become tired of the* traditional hy- 
pecrisy of European Chancellories and that the 
hour had struck, for a striking manifesllktion of 
the new international morality. *l^he deafening 
applause that greeted the announcement by 
Balfour and Kato of the consents of the Govern- 
ments was only the outward symbol of yie 
eaj^th’s peoples. The pl(^ 'diplomacy is dotid— 
Long live the new,” • 
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Pliiralisiii ia Indi|ii Polities 

Prof. B.K. Sarkar, writing in Th^ fedic Maga- 
tfine^ says^hatan order to understand the srength 
and limitations of Hindu politics it iSfessentia^ to 
realise that the historic systems of Europe have 
neither bpen longlived, nor built up on national 
politics as defined by Ratzel in his Politiache 
Oaographic, The classical institutions were 
notoriously ^ephemeral and in,the Middle Ages 
dynastic revolutfons were plentiful. He 6a}8 : 

^^Oomparative Sociology must have to declare 
that the political annals of mediteval India do not 
offer greater insecurity and worse 'absence of ' 
peace riian such as were ez&ibited by the Welsh, 
Irish and Scotch /vars of England, the Hundred 
Years’ War between France afid Englrfhd, the 
wars of the Hspaburgs, the wars of the innume- 
rable dlermai; baronies, the wars of the*ltalian 
kingdomj> and cities, the English civil war, the 
French wars of the Fronde, the meteoric accjuisi- 
tions of Sweden’s Gastavus Adolphud and oV the 
Polish Kingdom, the expansion of Turkey to the 
gates of Vienna, the courting of Moslem alliance 
by Ohristian monarciis against brother- Ohristiars, 
the annexations of Peter and Frederick, and the 
steady decline *and fall of the Holy Roman 
Empire. In regard, speciHcally, to the relations 
between Mohammedan states and original Hindu 
states or ^between Mohammefian empires and 
their Hiddu qjitizens or between Hindu empires 
and Mohammeda^n citizens, Ear- American histori- 
ans have yet to prove, item by item, that the 
« picture was in any way darker than was the story 
of thp contest between Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testants culminating in the horrors of the Tirirty 
Year’s War.^’ » 

But he concludes in rather pessimistic vein 
denying Che real unity of India. « 

“ WhiM^, therefore, for purposes of compara- 
tive politccB it iBi ne^Bsary,to conclude that pax 
aarva-hhaumioa or federation dd Empire is at least 
as conspicuous an achievement of* Hindu states- 
manship as the pax Romtma of occidental, it is on 
the other hapd to "be ad&itted on scientific 
grounds that the political unity of India is, 
historically speaking, as great a myth as is the 
political' unity, of Europe. India furnishes but 
another illustration of the universal sway of 
mateyanyaya^ the Hobbesian ** state of nature ” 
which can lead but to pluralism, whether anar- 
^||dc or wril-ordei^d,” 


Th« Andbra U[BiT«r«it|r 

A writer in the April number of Th» -Indian 
Education says with reference to the proposals for 
starting an Andhra University that the language 
basis of division is by no means the most import- 
ant consideration for evolving separate universi- 
ties in the Presidency. He argues : — 

** Considering the ' distances from Madras, 
Tamil and Telugu districts have about the same 
situation ; Madura the centre of Tamil culture 
being just 350 miles to the south, as Rajah- 
mundri is to the north of Madras. If in addition 
to distance from Madras, self-sufficient numbers 
are an argument — as they should be — for the 
location of a separate university, Madura or 
Tricbinopoly should justifiably have a separate 
university earlier than any place in the Telugu 
districts. Those who have watched university 
progress*^ during recent years'* will remember how 
the United Provinces have created a University 
at Lucknow separate from Allahabad, and how 
Dacca has arisen separate from Calcutta. The 
Andhras have argued unity of language, civilisa- 
tion and customs. This .will apply of course 
equally to the country of the Cholas, while it 
sLoulc) be noted that neither the Telugus nor the 
Tamils should overshadow Kanarese and Mala- 
yalam as separate entities. As for customs it is 
only within v^ry narrow geographical limits that 
unity is forcibly marked. The people of Nelloro 
and Chittoor differ considerably from those of the 
Northern Circars, as do the natives of the Ceded 
Districts from all the rest.” 

He however supports the unitary university 
scheme on the ground of the support that it gives 
for the intensification of scholarship, special 
studies and research on the one hand, and social 
fellowship on the other. 

“ In granting affiliating power to new universi- 
ties considerations of geographical convenience 
should strictly prevail ; where no such conveni- 
ence exists the Madras University is best. The 
claim for special features in new universities can 
be supported only by the choice of appropriate 
location. No Telugu university with emphasis OU 
Telugu studies can appropriately stand as it seeflM 
to have been suggested, in Madras. It miuSt be in 
the heart of the Telugit country^ dj^idedly in 
Rajahmuudri with its historij^ tMliilitions. To 
Rajah mundri could be united Barhampore, 
Yizianagram, Parlakimidi, Yizagapatam, Coea- 
nada, Maaulipatam end Guntur, almost all lying 
within a radius of 1 50 miles,” 
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lOFlOS FROM PEBIODIOALS 


The Situatioo in India 

Lord Meston, writing in ftie luBt issue of the 
Asiatic Review f deplores the absence in England of 
real inside information regarding India and the 
lack of a dispassionate review of the whole posi- 
tion. There is, in the first place, a possibility of 
outbreaks of mob- violence, and apprehensions on 
this score are general, i^ext there is surging 
a wave of racial animosity which is breaking 
down the old kindly relations between the English 
officials and the people. Thirdly the now constitu- 
tion is already creating and labouring heavily ; 
and lastly India is experiencing the economic 
aftermath of the war and beginning to lace the 
anxieties of high prices, low exchange, empty 
treasuries, etc. Lord Meston sees the true remedy 
for all these ills in a patient and consistent pyiicy 
which should* in the ill st place prel^ont disorders 
and strengthen the •local authoiitics ahd thus 
steadily enforce the ordinary law. Then should 
come the haidor tatk of reconstructing the posi- 
tion which Mr. G.indhi has assaulted by mobilis- 
ing and strengthening that section of Indian 
thought which accepts English ideals of civilisa- 
tion and by training the country in the use of free 
institutions and obliterating all colour distii^otionis 
which lower the self-respect of Indians. True 
CO operation miftt give Englishmen and Indians 
each their allotted share in the work — the key- 
note of the Act of 1919. Dyarchy preserves the 
balance of duties during the march towaids full 
Self-government. Lord Meston would urge the 
Legislative C uincils not to interfere with the 
policy of reserved subjects and he hopes that 
India would avoi i botli the sides of reaction — 
uis., a return to patei ird government of the pre- 
leform days and a return to her own archaic past. 

Language 

Occult Review for May says that languiigo 
or speech is physical in its general consti uction and 
is ill adapted for the expression of aught besides 
the purely physical. The drawbacks of language 
are not so serious in oommiinication between 
man and man as they are to man himself. Our 
thoughts* are framed in language and man’s 
evolution is effected more by his own thought 
than by the speeches of others. In this lih the 
limitations. The character of that Jbhought, 
when we think, Jis conveyed to the brain and 
when it becomes a definite thing, it becomes a 
thing of language. Whether it is enlarged or 
Induced in extent it is done by language; its 
mutations are also effected by language. 


The writer discuages in this article to what 
extent language represents the reality of being 
and to wh^t extent it limits and misrepreaenta 
the fundamentals of life. He concludes : — 

Of necessity, the denser the grade ^f matter 
the less sui^ becomes its language to express 
the subtler truths of the Higher Self* The 
densest grades of matter, however^ cannot 
imprison the mind, but language can fetter it, 
**Thiiik, therefore, in things, states or principles, 
and by to doing lose sight of words. If the 
word does not fully describe* wheft it stands for, 
it is^a handicap to the thinking part of man, 
because it cAnveys to him a restricted meaning, 

• The perfegt expression is what he has to seek, 

and that dkn be effected in his mind withQjut the 
use of language.” ^ 

* Buddhagaya Temple 

The ^Malia-hodhi and the Buddhist World in its 
issue for April exhorts Buddhistnf all over the 
world to rescue the Buddhagaya Tem'^Ie from 
Non^Buddhist hands: — 

Butldhists of Obina, * Japan, Korea, Siam, 
•Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, Tibet, Arakan, wake up 
from your long letbargj^. • JiTou have slept too 
long, and the time is come when you should be 
up and doing. The world wantGb the Dhamma of 
the Tatbagata and the cialvation of the world has 
to be considered. •India gave you Bud^ism. Her 
noble sons loft tl^ holy land to give you the noble 
fioctrine which has given you consolation and 
comfort for nearly 2,000 years. Cut India lost 
the*noble doctrine through neglect and indiffer- 
ence and persecution. • ^ 

The Indian Muhammadans annually visit 
Mecca which is nearly 2,000 miles away, by the 
thoOiHlridB, they are fighting for the sake of their 
holy Rite, and moving heaven and earth to rescue 
the Kaaba from the hands of the newly appointed 

• Sheriff of Mecca who is himself an Arab and a 
Muhammadan ; hundreds of Mub*amziiAdans are 
going to jail in the^hope df getting their griev- 
ances redressed^ they want Mecca to be in the 
hands of Sultaj^i of Turkey, not in the hands of a 
man appointed ^y the British Government. 

Jerusalem is now in the handg of the British. 
The .British Prime Minister asked General 
A^lenby to try and get Jerusalem td make a 
Christmas present of it to the British, and it was 
acquired. , * 

It is a duty that we owe to the memory of the 
Lord Buddha that the holy site at Buddhagaya 
should be rescued from alien and unByin{)athetiC 

hapdSi • g 
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Hinda«Motl«i|i Unity 

Mr. K* M. Panikkar, writing in a recent 
number of The ffindtistan Bemew^ maintains that 
the question^ of Hindu-Moslem unity is not 
religious ^or political, but mainly^ social and 
cultural and in this sense the two cilltures have 
been approximating to one another for a long time 
very ol^dly. He 'says that in music, art, architec- 
ture, and even in literature, the Hindu and 
Islamic cultures have synthesised completely. 

The national mihd after all expresses itself 
most unmistakeably in music, and in this H^du- 
MusUm unity is complete. The love^oi Krishna- 
Radha of the Eternal Flute- Player witji the cow- 
herdes^is daily sung by Mahommedan'^ musicians 
equally with Hindus. Though the music of 
Hindustan in esSentially a Hindu art, its best 
exponents have, for a long time, been Hfuslims. 
In painting and miniature it is the same.,. Turn 
over the pagds of Laurence Binyon’s Court Paint- 
ing of tJA Great KoghuU and one is struck by 
the fact that most of those given there have |>een 
painted by Hindus. Rajput pkinting is th8 out- 
come of a fruitful cultural contact which united ^ 
the soul of the two ^oples. 

Architecture again tells the same tale. In 
literature also, entil recently, this union was 
complete. Hindustani in'' itself was the symbol 
of such a union. The earlier Ir^erature of Hindi 
is enriched by Hindus and Muslims alike. Malik 
Mahommed^ Jaini and Abdur Rahman Khan 
Khanan take 'their place in the galnxy of Hindi 
poets# To Hindd motifs the Panjabi poet Waris 
cShah wrote his' poems. Again it was'a Moham- 
medan ruler Nasir Shah, that ordered the Bengali 
translation of the Mahabharata. Some qF the 
greatest masters of Urdu popularly supposed 
to be an exclusively Mahommedan language — are 
even now<«Hindus. ' 

The Indian attempt at a cultural synthesis was 
not confii^pd to the realir of art. 

In religion itifelf the g^nius^ of India for 
synthesis asserted itself. Nanak strove to found 
a religion which combined the best of bqth Islam 
and Hinduism. He prpbably ccredfted only a ne^ 
sect, but it ddmonstrates this basic fact about 
Indian culture that it is assimilative and synthetic 
in its essence. Kabir was a Mussulman weaver 
on whom the spirit of the Yaishnava revival 
worked miracles and when lie died Hindus and 
Hahommedans fought for w corpse. In, Kabir 
we^^have the perfect 0010^*^01 Hinduism with 
XilaiU| a man to whom ^ Allah ^ and Rama w^re 


synonymous. Akbar’s political experiment was 
foredoomed to failipre, as India attached only a 
secondary importance to politics; but his Din 
Ilahi again was an attempt to consciously unify 
India on the basis of a wider religion. Its failure 
was ignominious because it was too much a 
matter of policy and not at all based on a convic- 
tion. It is interesting to remember that the 
father of Sivaji himself was named Shabji in 
honour of a Muslim saint to whose blessing i is 
birth was supposed to be due.” 

Mr. Panikkar concludes that Indian history is 
not wholly a record of Hindu- Muslim rivalry for 
political sovereignty. 

The Chinese Revolution 

An Indian Journalist, writing in the Modern 
World for March, tries to analyse critically the 
elements that went to majce up the Chinese 
revolutionary movement — the grandest revolution 
that the present century has seen. 

Dr. San Yat Sun and Yuan-Shi-Kai were main 
instruments who had under them various other 
instruments. They only headed the huge link 
which formed the means to achieve the revolution. 
Hence^all the brutalities committed and 1 hold 
they were infinitely lees than any other occidental 
revolution during the period of *the struggle, all 
the cruelties perpetrated no more stain their 
names than the deeds of a lunatic. , 

There is another side to the Chinese revolution, 
the side of justice. It is often remarked, with 
no apparent show of reason by the so-called 
Western authorities on the Orient, who know no 
more of the real Asia than a Zulu or Kaffir, that 
revolutions may either be just or unjust and 
mention is made of the French Revolution, which 
is held to be improper, as comparable to the 
Chinese revolution in the common ** injustice.” 

The writer regards the revolution as a spiritual 
movement. 

** Its causes were as spiritual as itself and its 
effects would consequently be as much spiritual. 
When the nightmare of new scenes, and ghastly 
appearances fiee away when the world finds the 
result the revolution has produced, then it will be 
realised that the Revolution of China was a great 
movement bristling with deep spiritual significance. 
Be that as it may, it will be well for the present 
generation to know that the great^t revolutions 
of our day is not a mere creation of a few indi- 
viduals, not a mere doll-play of a few, but a great 
spiritual movement.” 
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i^rmtion within the Empire 

Lieut, -Ool. L. S. Amery, m. f., writing in The 
United JCmpire for April, ^ays that thep migration 
of workers from the Home country to the Domi- 
nions and Ooloiiies will not merely reduce imme- 
diate unemployment, but also create new markets 
overseas and that the more settlers Britain sends 
out to the Dominions, the larger in thg long run 
will be the population of Britain itself. 

He also controverts the individualistic view in 
the following paragraph : 

** There is another school of thought which, while 
believing in the advantages of a better distribu- 
tion of the population of the Empire, is alarmed 
at the idea of any Government action in* the 
matter. Those who hold this view appear to be 
under the impression — that the Empire has 
grown simply by the individual movement of our 
people to new and fertile lands, and tba*t nothing 
more is wanted than to let the natural impulse 
for migration assert itself unhampered by State 
control. 1 am afraid this theory is directly con- 
trary to the actual facts of history. Every 
British Colony and Dominion has sprung from an 
organised scheme of settlement That is true of 
Jihe original British Colonies which now tprm#iho 
United States. It is even rnoie tiue of the 
Dominions, every one of which owes its existence 
as a British nation to-day to a State organised 
scbeme^of settlement. British Canada was built 
on the foundation of the forty thousand United 
Empire Loyalists whom the British Government 
planted in Oatario and ^ova Scotia after the 
American Revolution. The nucleus of English- 
speaking South Africa was the 1820 settlement of 
veterans of the Napoleonic War on the KaiHr 
border. Australia and New Zealand owe their 
first development to the deliberate policy of 
State-aided organised migration and settlement, 
which was forced upon the Government here by* 
the terrible economic reaction after 1815, and, 
which was sustained for a generation. It was 
pursued for an immediate object, which, in the 
language of the time, (as true in substance to day 
as thoQ,) was to secure that * the redundant 
labour and the curse of the Mother Country 
might beoooie the active labour and the blessing 
of the Colonies.’ But it was also pursued by the 
statesmen and the philanthropists of* the time, 
like Wakefield,* with a deep-rooted faith in the 
future Ignpe^ial destiny of these infant settle- 
nients — a faith which our own day has so glo- 
riously vindicated.” 


In a Conference in February, Britain and the 
Dominions agreed Vo a comprehensive scheme of 
migration and settlement and it was concluded 
that the direct settlement of men on the land as 
primary pimducera was the key to •the whole 
problem, ^he migration of women is •a scarcely 
less impoitant problem and the Overseas Settle- 
ment Committee should have the co-operation of 
voluntary, unotficial organisations. 


Missions to Moslems 

Dr. Z Warner, editor of The Moahm World, 
writing iif the April issue, deplores that Islam 
has defeated Christianity in the very lands where 
it took its rise and says that the Wori^ of God 
was the only weapon that saved the Oriental 
churches from complete extindtion by Islam. 

** \^here that Word existed in the common 
tongi^e — in Armenian, Syriac, in Ethiopic, in 
Coptic — a Christian remnant perffisted and still 
survives. ** But where, as. in ArabA and the 
Barbary States of North Africa, they did not 
poslbss the New Testament in the language of the 
common people, the Church was extinguished. ” 

Dr. Zwemer then goescon to emphasise the 
tremendous difiicultien whic^ assail every modern 
convert from Islam to Christiai^ity. He asks : 

** Dare we ask how. many living Moslem con- 
verts there are •to-day ? We ventu^ the state- 
ment. In Malaysia among Pagan- Moslems over 

40.000 are counted, in India and Ohina perhaps 

10.000 more. This is encouraging. But in the 

old Moslem lands of North Africa and Western 
Asia the num'ber of those who hwe dared to brea^ 
away are pitifully small. In all North Africa, 
including Egypt, there are perhaps less thtfn 300 
liViRg converts ; in Arabia less than fifty ; in 
Pextsia less than 200 ; In Syria* Turkey and 
Palestine even smallee numbers.” Facts and 
figures like these, published by so high an autho- 
rity, will strike m^ny readers with a painful shock 
of surprise. But Qr. Zwdmer^ retnaine heroically 
undismayed. He concludes : “ Is then the Gross 
defeated ? Must we admit that the Gospel is not 
^ the power of God unto salvation to everyone that 
believes among Moslems ^ Victory will come by 
advancing on our knees, with dauntless faith, and 
In a hope that refuses to be baffled. . * . . The 
Gibraltars and Yerduns of the non- Christian world 
challenge our valour when circumstanoes are 
most discouraging. Man’s extremity is God’s 
opportunity. An army may appear vanqmshed 
on the very eve of being viotorioilS|i” • , 

• • r 
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T|ie Brahmo Samaj 

The Rev. S. F. Broiro, Wfiiing in Tht Boat 
and the West for April, about the Brahmo Samaj 
says that Eeshub Ofaunder Sen, the fouoder of 
the new Brebmp^Samaj of India (the first Schism) 
made Brahtsc^m, instead of a negatire protest 
, against the worst features of Hinduism, a warifa 
religion with devotional practices and high moral 
aspirations and aiming, among other things, at the 
emancipation of women. But a rift soon arose, 
and a second Bdiism resulted in the formation of 
the Sadharan or ¥nivdrsal Brah*mo Samaj into 
which the main strength of the movement passed. 

Ceahub C hander, in spite of language which 
often seemed to be verging on Ohrist|^an faith 
never recdly advanced beyond the Unitanan posi- 
tion ; but he did more than any other H|ndu 
leader to turn med’s thoughts towards Christ. 
He saw that bare Theism was not enough to* con- 
stitute a religion — it must have rites , and 
ceremonies and^a theology as well as a pro- 
gramme oF moral and social reform ; and he 
made a strange and pathetic effort to^ provide 
these. There were revivafs of Hindu observadoes 
almost trenching on idolatry ; and there were 
travesties of Ohristian^ sacraments equally offen- 
sive to his Christian and his Hindu friends. 

Since the death of Keshub Ohunder, the Sadha- 
rana Samaj has held on its, way with little of 
change for bqf!ter or for worse, Vi has had no 
leaders of outstanding ability and forms a place 
of refuge fox those whose consciences revolt * 
against the corruptions of Hinduism, but who are 
not prepared to take the bold step of becomin^g 
OJ^ristians. Brabuioism, however,* has not 
gathered impetus as it went forward ; the number 
of its followers remains insignificant and it is 
scarcely felt outside the confines of Bengal. ^ * 

South Africa 1795.1921 

Captain H. B. Keynafdbon, writing in the 
Army Qmrt^ly^ traces the actions of the British 
Army in South Africa^ where the British policy 
during the * 19b& century may be said to afford 
unlimited material for argument, * but less for 
self-oongratulation. Since 1795 therb have been 
7 Kaffir wars, 2 Basuto wars, a^ula war and 2 c 
Matabele wars, besides innumerable smaller skir- 
mishes an4 minor expeditions and wars between ^ 
the two white races. The wars with the natives 
have been frequent and involved in their nature ; 
and the campaigns increased in importance as the 
Mrise progressed until the 7th Kaffir war of 1846| 
the Basuto War which foUoired and the for- 
midAflle Zulu War vA 1879, 


“ In turning froih the native wart to those in 
which the English and Dutch of South Africa 
have opposed each other, many problems immedi- 
ately prethnt themselves. History suddenly be- 
comes more recent, if not in years, at least 
in sentiment ; and no Engliehman can forget 
the true value of generosity, when it is shown by 
a people whose very homes have been involved 
in the disaster of war. ** 

The operations of 1795 and 1806, which result.- 
ed in the two occupations of the Cape, call for no 
special notice ; their success was due more to the 
chances of politics and internal confusion than to 
the prowess of British arms. They were incidents 
.of the times, destined to be far-reaching in effect, 
but nob in themselves of sort which sows the 
seeds of memories and enmities. 

Although from the standpoint of a very much 
limited military* history it may be possible to 
treat sepaVately the story of the native wac| 9 , 
these are politically inseparable from the history 
of the English and Dutch. They were the out- 
come of our policy in native afEStrs, and this 
policy, whatever may be thought of its principle 
and variations, had a profoupd influence on the 
relations between the two dominant European in 
theiSouth Africa.” 

The two peoples have now finally joined in the 
Union, and all the stories of l,900*are forgotten. 

Conditipni of Religious Uni^ 

Mr. T, S. Lascelles, writing in The Positimei 
Review for April, says that the path of true pro- 
gress according to Positivists lies towards union, 
unity and common agreement in all subjects from 
mathematics to morals ; and this is one of the 
fundamental principles of Positivism ; and this 
holds most good in the case of religion, which, 
according ]to Positivism, embraces the whole field 
of human activity. He concludes : — 

** Spiritual liberty, unhampered by any ques- 
tion of privilege or material interest, is the only 
way to secure the triumph of true and the elimi- 
nation of erroneous doctrine. It is all the more 
important to insist on this now, because in 
modern times material resources are so enormous 
and the temptation to employ them to further 
one’s own pet schemes is well-nigh irresistible. 
By leaving the field open for perfectly free dis- 
cussion and investigation the ascendancy naturally 
due to sound abstract principlsfl will inevitably 
come about ^ith far more satisfactory results than 
any artiflcial support could pdssibly produce for 
them. It is not surprising, therefore, to see in 
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the Positivist Ostechism the earnestness with 
which Comte dwells upon the safeguards required 
to ensure that the priesthood, the grea{; teaching 
body to which he looked forward, should not 
degenerate into a- spiritual monopoly. It was to 
make no attempt to prevent anyone else teaching, 
on any subject whatever, even on those it was to 
be particularly engaged in expounding. The two 
conceptions of first, the necessity for th# establish- 
ment of principles as a prelude to activities, 
and secondly, for full liberty in the task of arriv- 
ing at them, are therefore complementary. 

But this legal freedom does not imply that 
everyone is competent to use it. While it is a 
necessary safeguard of truth that everyone should * 
be free in law to work out his own religious bHief, 
as my correspondent wished to do, no one is really 
competent « to execute such a ti^sk. Theft can 
only be done by the aid of the acsqmulations 
of countless generations, the ever-developing 
power of Humanity. *’ 

The Treaty of Severs 

A writer in TIm English Eeview for February 
regards the recently published book of Keynes as 
a timely appendix fbr saving a situation that 
would otherwise be economically disastrous, 
'Keynes proves the outrageous exflggeration of 
French demands for damage until the total demand 
average.s three times any fair estimable figure. 
The s^me applies to the Belgian demand. The 
truth is that politicians aimed at crippling Ger- 
many for good and did not at all thirk as econo- 
mists. in the delirium of greed politicians for- 
got the exchange with the result that Ger- 
many has to sell out her currency to pay any- 
thing. 

Now if France, thirsting for revenge, like Shy- 
lock, demands her full pound of flesh, we and 
America must ask for ours; this, however, implies 
continuous chaos. But if we step in and Iead,« 
renounce our claims, write oflf the Allied debts, 
France would and could receive in payment every* 
year a sum equal to half the total amount of gold 
now held in France, and in thirty years receive 
ten times the amount paid by her to Germany 
after l871. That is practical politics, the other 
is fairy finance. Every banker in Britian knows 
it. Every merchant of standing knows it. The 
country at large, weary and suspiciojis, at least 
understands tl^jo pinch of poverty consequent on 
reparation demands which cannot be applied, 

^ which cripplo trade, which promote unemploy- 
ment, which threaten to destroy the foundations 
„pf Western civilipation, 


The Spirit of Isdio 

Watohma»f writing in the Vouj^ Mm of 
India^ sa^s that the Khaidar * movement 
symbolised: (a) the simplicity of life, (6) the 
absence of class-pride based on property, (e) the 
independence from foreigners fdr necesditi^s of life, 
{d) the poverty of the spirit which encounters evils 
by love in all human relationships and (s) the 
paving down of* all non-essenfjals in the pursuit 
of a sacred cause. 

He puts forward the following propositions as 
cbaract eristic of the present situation of the 
country? • • 

1. The spirit of India deolareslhat Swarajya is the 
intrinsic right of India as of any people. It resents 
the ^dia Act as it denies this right, and is worked 
out on such a denial. ^ 

• 

Jk, The spirit of India demanefs Hindu-Moslem unity 
as^hidisplnsable Sor the Very existence of an Indian 
State. It holds that the Indian State is bound to put 
before the world, and before»whom such may oonoem, 
the views of its Moslem population, will all the 
strength in its power, short of acftual violence. 

3. The spirit of India rises in horror against the 
principle of rule which made Jallianwala possible. 

4. The spirit of India cannot toler&te the present 
rush towards the blinding materialising of life, where 
tfie soul is killed, the poor afe ground down, and 
inoidentaTly the country is become more and mote 
the prey of the exploiting traders of all lands. 

•5fThe spirit of India maintains that while the 
pariiamentary system of Britain may be suited to the 
British people as having gfown up with them for eight 
centuries, it is built on an assumption of the freedom 
of individuals, which is foreign to th| genius of India, 
and is found to be injurious evefl in the West. Such 
a system is no means the last word in Demboracy, 
A new ^rder has to be created in India, suited to her 
* own genius, traditions, conditions,^ human and spiri- 
tual. In the evolving of such a new order the essential 
Condition is complete Swarajya, 

6. The spirit of Indja very deliberately votes for 
the British oonneiEion, deeply grateful for what it has 
meant and highly appreciative of what it can yet be. 
But there is the clear conviction that the tlnsp has 
(ome when foreign inte^efitioD should cease# 
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Soiirc«« of SikiMHiatory 

Mr, Sita Bam Kohli, writing on the Army of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, in the February number 
of the i/bumal <>/ Indian Eiiatary, published by the 
Allahabad l^niYdrsity, dwells briefly on the sources 
of Sikh history. Jin the .course of hibi article he 
says : — 

** It is now exactly seventy-two years since the 
Sikhs ceased to rule over the Punjab. The 
history of the rise, expansion, and, to some 
extent, the fall of^the Sfikh piwer was narrated at 
the time by several writer , e.g ^ Prinsep, Cun- 
ningham, McGregor and others. The, only other 
sources, which have been largely drawn upon by 
later students and writers on the subjec^, are the 
acoountC df the journeys pufilisbed by European 
travellers and visiAors at the Court of Ranjit 
Singh, the Great Mahiraja of the Sikhsi The 
Persian works, especially of the two contemporary 
Indian historians, Munshi Sohan Lil and Dawan 
Amar NaAh, are widely read, chiefly because of 
their innaccessibilit^. <. ^ 

Some of the above-mentioned^ works are iqdeed 
very valuable, so far as the political history of the 
Sikhs is concerned, • but almost all of them are * 
silent about the sysfce’a of G-»vernniont. 

Thanks to the Punjab Government, the entire 
original records of the Sikh Government (1812 — 
1849 A D.) that had baen lying unnoticed in the 
archives of the Punjab Secretariat, have lately 
been broughjb to light. The futufe*' student of the, 
history of this {period will find in these records a 
rich mine of tru|t worthy information especially 
in the direotiot^ just pointed out. « T|je records 
Consist of oflioial papers dealing with the ministerial 
detaila. of the several departments of the Sikh 
Government and, as such, they are capable, of 
affording much useful information regarding^ the 
system of administration as it existed under the 
Khalsa Government immediately before the 
advent of the British.” 

Interaation|il Leagues in History 

The policy of partial naval disarmament propos- 
ed by President Hardinge and Mr. {lughes in the 
Washington Conference reminds ^ us of < institu- 
tions whicl) attempted on a sm«.ller scale the same 
beneficent work of giving peace to a districted 
world. Mr. Evans, writing of such leagues in the 
April number of the Journal of Education and 
the School Worlds says : — * ^ ^ 

The greatest, and for a long time the most success- 
ful, of such attempts, was the Roman Empire ; through- 
out its territory by land and sea there was profound 
pelbe, wars were waged only on its distant frontiers, 
904 the Apostle ]Paul didipot baya to count among ^is 


perils those of pirates or of armies But at last thk 
Fax Romans broke down and the ** barbarian” 
invasions of the fourth and following centuries bsought 
in the ** Dark Ages *' of turmoil from which Earl the 
Great ("Charlemagne”) for a time delivered Western 
Europe. His coronation as Roman Emperor in 800 
was, as it were, the beginning of that idea which, 
under the name of the Holy Roman Empire, possessed 
the minds of men as the rule of God upon earth for 
many years. 

Wh»t tljfe Holy Roman Empire might have effected 
was attempted by clergy striving to intrnduoe a Pax 
Dei, or, failing that, aTreuga Dei, a truce which would 
atop the petty wars of nobles, at least during week- 
ends; Henry V of England is repreiented by Shake- 
speare as dreaming of a united crusade to defend 
Constantinople from the Turk, and Charles V of 
Germany (Charles I- of Spain) had a large 
dominion which might have kept the peace but 
for his long quarrel with France and the troubles 
which arose out of the Reformation. But then 
earner the sixteenth and seventeenth opntury wars 
of religion and* the eighteenth century wars of 
dynasties* and Grotius of Holland and his followers 
planning an international law, and the Mystics and 
th'^ir disciples, the Society of Friends (" Quakers”), 
with their objection to the use of fpree, where the 
only advocates of peace. Napoleon once said he haa * 
a scheme for a league of peace of which, we may 
presume he would have been the president, but after 
his time the only followers* of the Quakers wore 
American and other peace societies. When in 1851 
Qifeen Victoria’s consort, Prince Albert, planned the 
great exhibition which was to inaugurate an era of 
peaceful commerce, it proved instead^to be an epitaph, 
not a prophecy, and when, in 1901, the Crystal Palace 
celebrated its jubilee, it was with a naval and military 
exhibition. And so Europe descended into tlfe inferno 
of 1914-19, and it was not until she had so fallen that 
the greater minds of our own time have worked for a 
raise toward salvation ; it is, perhaps, but the dawn, 
but the hopes of the world are with the League and 
the Conferences. 
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Bombay Liberal Conference 

The ‘following resolutions were pastifd by the 
Bombay Provincial Liberal Oonference held at 
Bombay on the 6th inetant under the president- 
ship of the Rt. Hon. Y. S. Srinivasa Sastri : — 

1. (a) That it is essential that effective measures 
should be taken on behalf « of the Liberal Party 
to organise and educate the electorate. * 

(b) That with a view to carrying out the work 
as early as possible in an eiHcient and practical 
manner this Conference hereby appoints a Stand- 
ing Working Committee. 

2. This Conference earnestly urges upon the 
Secretary of State for India and the British 
Parliament the necessity of accelerating the pace 
for the attainment of complnte Seif government 
and towards that end the taking of steps for the 
immediate introduction of 

(i) full responsible Covet nment in the Provin- 
ces and^iii) responsibility in the Central Govern- 
ment in all departments except tho^ military, 
political and foreign. 

6. This Conference declares^its staunch adher- 
ence to the policy of attaining Self-goverjime%t 
by constitutional means and is of opinion that 
towards that edd it is essential that law and 
order and security of life and property should 
be maio4ained in the country by all legitimate 
means. 

4, This Conference wishes to record its strong 

protest against the unfair treatment meted out to 
the Presidency of Bombay in the financial arrange- 
ment made utidcr the iieforms with special 
reference to taking over as Imperial Revenues 
practically the whole of tbo growing income- 
tax revenue. * * * 

This Conference is of opinion that it ft? neces- 
sary for a fair financial settlement that the Presi- 
dency of Bombay should have a substantial share 
of the growing income-tax le venue. 

5, This Conference strongly urges that it is 
essential on the grounds both of progress and of 
economy^ that the pace of Indianisation of the 
services should be accelerated. 

6 This Conference ur^es that the Government 
of Bombay will continue to make strenuous Efforts 
to economise expenditure in tbe admiyistration 
so that a financiai equilibrium may be reached as 
mly as possible and larger sums made available 
for nation- building department* 

7. This Conference accords full support to the 
Resolutions adopted by the Indian Legislative 
Assembly* in February last with regard to the 
44 . 


equal status of Indi&ns in South and Bast Africa 
and emphatically disapproves of the unfair policy 
foreshadowed by the Colonial Secretary* * * 

8. This Conference puts on ireoord its deep 
appreciation ^f the great services rendered by Mr. 
Montagu toT this country during *the period of his 
official connection with it as Secretary of State, 
and regards his resignation as a idia(prtuDe 
to India. The Conference further expresses its 
conviction that an^ departure from his policy to- 
wards India will have dangerops political con- 
sequences. 

Untouchabilitt 

9. This»*Conferenc^ trusts that all possiUe 
efforts will be made to remove the stigma of 
untouchability which at present attaches to the 
so-called Depressed Claeses and urges on the 
Government to make strong efforts for providing 
special facilities for education and equal chances 
of employment both to them and the backward 
classfis. 

10. This Confei'ence places on record its consi- 
*dered opinion that it is imperative to bring down 
the military expenditure te Ihe level of the pre- 
war period. 

11. This Conference strongly supports the de- 

mands of the* Indian •Mussulmans in regard to 
the revision of th§ Peace Treaty with Turkey and 
prges upon Paft'Hament the necessity of meeting 
the religious requirements of the Indian Moslem 
Community. ^ 

12. This Conference urges on attention of 
Government as also the public the great need * 
for accelerating the process of nation- building 
andvie particular emphat^izos the need for ade- 
quate financial provision for tbe following : — 

(a) The spread of primary education on a steadily 
4 widening basis so as to meet tbe requirements of 
all sections of the people specially the communi- 
ties still backward in education and .the depressed 
or untouchable ylassds, accompanied by facilities 
of hostels, scholarships and free studentships ; (b) 
Spread of inefustrial and technical instruction 
almong the artisUn cku^ses ; (y) Systematic improve- 
ment of agriculture in this presiddnoy expedit- 
ing tLe construction of the larger irrigation 
works now proceeding, and by undertaking similar 
work; (d) Encouragement and stimulation of 
cottage industries* on co-operative lines which 
would supplement small agricultural incomes ; (e) 
The development of forests and the exploitation 
of ^their products for indi^strial and commercial 
purposes. • 
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UTTERANCES OF THE DAY 


Mr« SAjitri on the Jhido-Brituh 
Commonwonlth 

In notinectdion with the article op the Jndo- 
British CJ^menwealth published in the Febru- 
ary nucoiber ,0 this Ji^view the folloufvig excerpts 
frond the B>t/^oh. V. S. Srinivasa Bastri’s speech 
at ihe ofl^al banquet given by H. £. the Viceroy 
at^Binidth on the 1*2 th instant may be read with 

^oo many o{ my/riends, too many of my 
erantrymen seem to think that the steps that we 
baff taken in acquiring Dominion status, whether 
-atliOadonor at Geneva or at Washington and 
nowin Genova are but so me^ny pebble^.thrown at" * 
us by Odesigning bureaucracy by which our poli- 
tioal ineptitude is «C 0 D 8 tantly tripped and betray- 
ed; They seem to think that some of as, who 
belong to what is called the Liberal Party and 
who are trying as far as possible to improvd nego- 
tiations with Government, are victims of a great 
self-deception that* what is equal partnership, in 
the Britannic Commonwealth of NatiOhs, usually 
blasaed by Mr. Lloyd George, ** The Free Com- , 
mon wealth of Free* ^Nations”, that our equal* 
partnership in that olSjeot is but a delusion and a 
snare. Ladies and gentlemen, this Britannic 
Commonwealth *of Nations is not always best 
understood by the Englishmen themselves. Per- 
haps, it is deoessary not to be dn Englishman so 
as to feel Uie great influence oF *this Common-* 
wealth and to^feel also its benevolence in full. 
Somehow or other, I have an unquenchable faith 
in the future ^o^ this Commouwealtji. I have 
•been oritioised every now and then for referring 
in an^exoess of enthusiasm to the ideals of the 
British Empire, but still 1 remain imperturl juble, 

1 belong top the Servants of India Sooietj*, of 
which the basic article js the belief that the con- 
nection df. India with England is somehow , on « 
high intended to fulfll some high purposes for the 
benefit of thejworld. , Belonging to that Society, ' 
1 have never watered in the faith that I shall 
presently endeavour to put. before you« This 
British Commonwealth of Nations fias d 9 De many 
things in the past. }t has great? exploits to itb 
credit, ddubtlets credit. It has great achieve- 
ments in the moral sphere to its credit. D^ouht- 
leia, like all human institutions, its history is 
disfigured by many things, which the Britishers 
themselves would be the fir^ to wish could be 
forgotten. Doubtless, there are many things, 
ir^ieh may be pronounced ter be serious imperfec- 
|iMB and fiq^ either iq the way in which the Com- 
gibnwMlth bat^bseii builf up, or the way in wbWb 


it is now held together, but ^ we are studying a 
great political institution. We are studying k 
mass of eVents connected inextricably with human 
affairs all over the world and it were a pity to 
apply to it our petty measures or our small things. 
I take it that this great political organisation 
stands unique amongst the political institutions 
of the wprld for one thing above all others. I 
wish it were generally recognised. It stands for 
one thing more than any other and that is the 
reconciliation of the East and West, the bringing 
together in happy harmony the people of varied 
races and varied complexions, the blending toge- 
ther under one law, under one sovereign, under 
one Imperial Parliament, people of adverse nation- 
alities, various cultures hitherto felt in many 
otheir political organisations to be irreconcilable 
and never under one flag. There are) as some of 
you may have seen, peopld who sit down and 
think deeply in these busy times. There are great 
writers, great thinkers, seers of the futuse, who 
would, in their moments of besitation as to the 
future of -our civilisation, to the future of our 
humanity, tell us in solemu tones, that, perhaps, 
the world to- day is moving forward at no long 
period, to a great clash between the East and 
West, between the white and the colored popula- 
tion and that clash will be marked by the shed- 
ding of more blood, by the destruction of more 
human happiness than any clash in the htstory of 
our country. Whether that be so or not, it is 
too much for one connected with the practical 
affairs of the moment to say, but it does not 
look impossible. There are many things which 
seem to point to the hush of smaller and pettier 
difficulties and it is not unlikely that we should 
hear, in no long time, the rumble of a mighty 
earthquake whereby this planet can be rudely 
shaken, but ladies and gentlemen, if only 
the British Commonwealth were wisely 
guided in its time, if only Biitish states- 
manship, which has always proved equal to 
the greatest emergencies, proved equal to the 
greatest of all emergencies, if only the British 
Commonwealth kept its even temper gin spits 
of ups and downs in its upward progress, 
there is no serious risk of this great earthquake 
submerging this planet. I ask you, ladies and 
gentlemen, where in any Empire, in any political 
union, there are people of so many varied races 
and complexions and cultures as within the Britislv, 
Empire. I ask you to reflect solely to see the 
march of events from a safe distance, of say tWQ 
or three hupdred years, 
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Coehiik Adminiatration 

Ooz&mentiDg on the Ooohin Administration Be- 
porty the Indim Social heformet ooncludes thus : — 

The Diwan oonoludes the report by stating that 
during the year the State hap passed through 
anxious and trying times.” TOere is not a word 
mentioned about the Triohur Biots which attract- 
ed a certain amount of attention from outside the 
State, it was reported that a Committee was 
appointed to enquire into the causes of the distur- 
bances* When have they been doing for the last 
one ye^r t Have they submitted any report ? If 
noty when are they expected to finish their enquir- 
ies and deliberations ? It is nearly one year since 
the Committee was appointed and the disappcdnt- 
meat in finding no mention at all of the incipient 
in the Beport was expressed by some joiirntUs in 
reviewing tCe Administration Beport. We trust 
that an early pubneation of the findings of the 
Committee will be made at le.ast in the interests 
of the Government feoine of whose officials were 
alleged to have been responsible to a large extent 
for the deplorable communal fight. * 

The Late Maharaja of Kolhapur 

H. H. Maharaja Sir Shahii Chhatrapati, Maha- 
rftja of Kolhapur, died at Bombay in the first 
week of this month. 

His Highness was born on 26th June, 1874, 
and succeeded to tho gaddi^ as a minor, on 17th 
March, 4884, on which date, he adopted from tho 
Kagal Chief’s family, being the son of Jaytt.sing- 
rao Ohatge Sarjarrao Vazarat Ma ab. He leceiv- 
ed his education privately at first under the 
guardianship of Mr. Stuart Mitford Fraser, 
C.l.E , I.C.S., anrl afterwards at the Knjkot Baj- 
kumar College. He wis installed, and assumed 
full control of his State on ^nd Apiil, 1894. He 
received the hereditary title of Maharaja^ in 1900. 
He was accorded the decoration of G.C.S.l , on 
let January 1895, and the G.C.Y.O., on 15th 
May, 1903, these distinctions being conferred by 
the Crown of “ good government, loyalty, and the 
dignity of the House.” He received the honorary 
degree of LL.D. from Cambridge University on 
the ooc^ion of his visit to England. His High- 
ness was accorded the honour of a personal salute 
of twenty-one guns, tho usual salute gf the 
Kolhapur Chiefs being nineteen guns. 

The late Maharaja took an active part in the 
campaign against political agitators in the Deccan 
.^nd was the recognised head of tbe non- Brahmin 
movement. His last appearance in public, says the 
Bombay Chronicle, was on the occasion of the lay- 
ing of thp foundation-stone of the Sbivaji, Memorial 
at Poona by H. B* H. the Prince of Wales. 


Dawan Mysore 

The following notification in the Mysota 
Gaz6tte*£xtvaordinary” dated 1st Ma{ has boon 
issued^: — • • 

*Whereaif the Office of the Dewan has fallen 
vacant by the retirement of Bajasevadhuxink 
Sir M. Kantaraj Urs, K.C.LE., C!S*L Woi 
placing trust and confidence in the loyalty, ability 
and judgment of Mr. Albion Bajkumar Bannerji, 
C.S.I. C.I.E., do*hereby appoint the said Albion 
Bajkumar Bannerji, C.S.T., C.T.K , to be the 
Ddwan of Mysore and we do further appoint the 
said Albion Bajkumar Bannerji, O.S I., 0,1 B , to 
be ** Ex-officio ” President of tbe Council. 

Primarjr Education ia Hyderabad 

Oontmentiiig * on the firman of His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam making Primary Education 
fre'e in tbe State, the 'Tribune writoi : — 

The step marks a distinct advance in* the edu- 
calional history of the Premier State of India 
and * we Shall be* glad to hear at an early date 
• that compulsion has also been intr^uoed 
with the necessary safeguard having regard 
to local conditions. \^e are not aware of 
what the Punjab States are dokig in the matter, 
although it is well knuwn that in Patiala, educa- 
tion (primary, secondary and collegigte) is com- 
paratively cheap owing to tbe low rate of fees. 
*In tbe State of Sirmor (Nahan) alse primary 
education is free, although we aib informed that 
fees in tbe secondary classes dre a bit too heavy 
for the pcibr and middle classes, people f^ho oom^ 
pose the vast bulk of the population. The 
measure of political and social advance is Direct- 
ly * 8ependent on educational progress of the 
masSes and tbe sooner the rulers of Indian States 
realise that education is the lever whei;pby to lift 
people, the better for all concerned. 

The Future of • Pudukot|^h 

• • 

It seems as though now settled says the Hindu 
of Madras, 4hat His Highness the Bajah of 
•PudukoITtah has finally decided to abdicate 
and that negotititions Vre already* afoot, if 
not nndeed concluded, regarding the ^ terms of 
abdication. This decision on tbe part of the 
Bajah may be regret|^ed in the State, though 
to many far-seeing men who have been study, 
ing the trend of the Bajah’s .inclinatiouB no 
other alternative, it must be said, seemed possi- 
ble, It now remains for the people to oonllder 
tkro points, first, tbe ^tdrins of ,abaioation, and 
secondly the future* Govempient of the State, 



INplANS OUTSIDE INDIA 


Lard Peel on Sattfra Mission 

Lord Peel, the Secretary of State for India, sent 
the follo^ng message to the Rt. •Hon. V. S. 
Srinivasa Saetrf on the eve of his depiy^ture 4:o the 
Dominions. It was read by His Exohllency the 
Yiceroy at the official banquet at Simla : — 

“ BeJorS you ddpart for Australia, New Zealand 
and Oanada, at the invitations of the Governments 
of those Dominions, as a representative of the 
Government of [pdia, wish to take the opportu- 
nity of expressing my sense of high importance of 
your mission for India and the Empire. The 
eloquence and the cogency of your appeals were 
largely instrumental in the •success a^ieved by 
the rejflresentatives of India at the Premier’s Con- 
ference last year, which places on record a reso- 
lution recognising the rights o*f citizeitship of 
Indians' lawfully domiciled in other parts of the 
Empire. Tha ready aoceptauce of that reslolution 
by the Empire Ministers of the Great Dominions 
which you will visit* is a signal proof of the ^pew 
status of equal partnership won^ by IndKa tbtbugb 
her efforts and sicrifices during the war in the. 
Councils of the ^'^tish Common wealth of the 
nations. It will no^ be^your task to exte'nd and 
quicken the spirit of harmony and goodwill, to 
consult with leaders of the political thought in 
the Dominions and their ^constituent states and 
provinces ds to the beet means and methods of 
giving effect to the objects of the^ resolution, and 
to bring hom|« to their peoples the evidence of 
India’s worthiness of her new status and .her 
consciousness o( common ideals and higher inte* 

* rests, which she shares with them as an equal 
partner in the British Commonwealth of nations. 
No one better qualified than you could haver been 
chosen to undertake this difficult and important 
mission, in which 1 am (confident you will achieve 
the greatest possible measure of success. You « 
carry with youmiy most cordial good wishes.” 

The Oenetie of Mr. 5attri*t Micsion 

At the same banquet Lord Reading referred to 
the genesis of the present mission aVd sqid : — 

During the discussjons in^thtf Imperial Coif- 
ference h6*(Mr.^aBtri) presented the views of my 
Government and the aspirations of the people of 
India om the subject of the disabilities of Indians 
in the Self-governing Dominions. With the 
Gonourrence of Mr. Montagu^^his colleagues and 
of tny Government, Mr. Sa^tri suggested that 
miflapprehensions might be removed and a closer 
undorstanduig. and symjiathy established if a 
jRbputation from India vinte^ the Dominions and 


discussed the situation with their leading men. 
He expressed hopes that the Conference might 
lead to legislation to effect the desired changes. 
Who could doubt the wisdom of this idea ? And 
1 am glad to say that it was warmly welcomed by 
the Dominion Premiers, whom he is about to visit, 
1 am glad to inform you that the Oommou- 
wealth ofr Australia, bisffirst destination, has sent 
through me to our honoured representative a 
most cordial message of welcome and an offer of 
hospitality as an honoured guest of the Dominion 
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during his visit. He goes forth oh India*s mission 
to other parts of the Empire. India is no longer 
outside the door when the Councils ot Empire 
meet, but India is present at the Cqnference tak- 
ing hhr seat as a partner in the Empire. ^ * 

We see ^n rapid review India taking her place 
with the Home Government and the Dominions, 
at the Imperial Conference, at the Imperial War 
Cabinet, at the great Peace Conference, at th6 
League of Nations, at the Washington Oonfereooe 
an^d with them affixing her signature to the great 
wofld treaties. 


industrial COMMERClAL’SfiC TION ’*• 


Cheap Electric Power. 

At a meetiog of the Indian Association held 
on the 12th May, the following resolutions were 
passed : — • 

Resolved that the Indian Association is of the 
opinion that the Qovemment of Bengal should 
take up the question of supply of cheap electric 
power for the development of industries either 
from coal or from water power as early as pos- 
sible. 

The Indian Association strongly protests 
against the conversion of the Railway Finance * 
Committee into a C central Railway Advisory 
Council against the recommendation of the Acworth 
Committee^with which the Qoverpment of^ndia 
had agreed. The Association cont^ider^ that the 
Railway Advisory Council should h ive been con- 
stituted as recommended by the Acworth Com- 
mittee, namely half non officiul memhers of such a 
Council to be nominated by the leading commer- 
cial and industrial associations both European and 
Indian and that the other half to be repref>en- 
tditive of rural interest and of the Jndian travel- 
ling public appointed by the Legislative Cifui cif of 
each of the Provinces. 

Indians Imports of Sugar 

According to the published account i elating to 
the Sea- Horne Trade and Navigation of British In- 
dia for March 1022, the total irriport.s of sugar in- 
to India during the twelve months, 1st April 1U21 
to 3l8t March 1022, amounted to 717,612 tons 
against 236, U08 tons in 1922-21 and 408,723 
tons in the year 1010 20. Out of these 32,621 
tons were re exported in 1921-22 as against 
72, 577 tons in 1920-21 and 68,212 tons in the 
preceding year. Thus India’s net imports were — , 
Yeab. Tons. Value. 

1921-22 .. 684,991 2.5,07,44,032 

1920-21 .. 164,331 10,81,86,330 

1919-20 .. 340,511 18,28,72,006 

Of the exporting countries Java stands first as 
she supplied India with no less than 627,965 
tone during*the year just ended, the next order 
of importance was Mauritius with 61,611 tons 
and the third, though at a respectable distance, 
was Belgium with 12,798 tons. 

* The effect of a comparatively low price is clear- 
ly visible in the greatly increased imports during 
the year 1921-22 when sugar was ch^per^ as 
compared with the previous year. 


New Joint-Stock Companies 

Aooording to the returns received in the 
Department^ of Statistics 72 companies were 
registered during the month of March, 1922, 
vuth an aggregate authorised capital of Rs. 1,469 
lakhs, to which Bengal contributed Rs. 1,337 lakhs, 
or about 90 per cent., and Bombay Rs^ 83 lakhs 
or 6 per cent, of the total. In the corresponding 
month of the preceding year, i.s, in March 1921, 
51 companies weae registeced with an authorised 
capital of Rs. 268 lakhs. The largest flotation 
is Estate ^Loan and Industries (India) with an 
authorised c.Hpital of Rs. 10 orores in Bengal. 
For the Awelve months, April 1921 to March 
1922 the nuiTiber of companies registered* was 
719 with an authorised capital of Rs. 80 crores, 
as against 1,022 companies, with over Rs. 147 
crores of authorised capit<tl in the pteceding 
years.* ^ 

^‘Accidents in Factories in Japan 

*A^cord^g to an invpstit^ation made by the 
Osaka Prefectural Government with regard to the 
* number of accidents whioh^ occurred in factories 
during the year 1920, thei^ibwere in 655 factories 
employing together 100,000 workers (each with 
more than 50 workers) 47 caells of death (male) 
due to accidepts, 718 eases of serious injury (male 
672, female 46)pand 5,821 cases of flight injury 
^ (male 5,061, female 760), totalling 6,586, involv- 
ing death or injury to every 7 person^out of 100 

in the course of their work. 

• • 

These |lgu*es are taken only ^n respect of fac- 
tories where the Factory Law was applied, Tlfb 
situation in smaller factories not under the Fac- 
tog’P Law is considered to be worse, so that the 
real figures of deaths and injuria among the 
250,000 factory workeri^in that prefecture on an 
aYorage amount to 10 persons in 100.* AcoidentMi 
occurred most frequently in textile and machine 
and tool works ^ — Labour Gazette. % , 

Canada’s Trade with India 

The QanaSian Government has now established 
*a Canadian tiovarnmenk Tra(^e Oopimissioner’s 
Oifipe for India and Ceylon in Calcutta. Major 
<iH. A. Chisholm arrived in India last* month in 
Calcutta. The opening of an ofiice of this kind in 
Calcutta is in pursiiknoe of the policy of the 
Canadian Government to provide for direct com- 
mercial representation in the leading markets of 
the world. There are now 23 Canadian Oosern- 
gient Trade CommissionsrB establubed through^ 
out the world. i * 



agricultural section 


Lrad Revenue Alsettmenl 

The OoYemor in Oounoil, XT.?., has appointed 
a oommitt^ ivith the Hon'ble Mr« M. Keane aa 
Preeident eto etfquire into the whole question of 
assessment of land revenue in the T^ited Pno* 
vinoeSy particularly with regard to the term of 
future seMlements and limitation of assessment 
both as regards share of assets and enhancement. 

Co-operative Irrigation Bank’ 

A Oo-operative Ir^isration Bank has been 
established in Bankura with the object of financ- 
ing the many co-operative irrigatidh societies 
which are now being organised throughout the 
district^ under the auspices \)f the District Agri- 
cultural Association. The first meeting of the 
Bank was held recently under the fresiden^hip of 
the CoUeotor Mr. O. S. Dutt, I.O.S. The share 
capital of the bank will be five lakhs of rupees,, 

• Empire Sugar 

Cinada, Australia, South Africa and li^dia 
were represented on th^ powei^ful dep^itatiqn * of 
Empire sugar producers which waited on the 
Under Secretary Mr« Wood in order to emphasise * 
idle necessity of increasing Imperial preference on 
sugar, Mr. Wood said he recognised the strength 
of the deputation*! arguments and gave details of 
the Ohanoellor’s present difficulties and pointed 
out that by* not reducing the * gross duty the 
Government had already grantetl 'a valuable con-^ 
cession to Iche Colonial Governments. 

Gaaiiuff the Crops 

“ Hugh ** wri^s in the Times of fndi% : — 

^ The idea of inoreaung the nutrity of the soil 
is far from new, but the method of using gas for 
it is* both original and interesting, whilef the 
results of gas^experiments have been so good«that 
it is predicted that a big future has been opened 
up for faofories with carbon dioxide wastage. ^ 

» . * ♦ 

Bornen^nn,s one of the experimentalists, says 
that crop weights* depend ^ry largely upon the 
production of carbon dioxide into the soil. In the 
OMe of market garden produce the gas ^'assimi- 
lated from the soil and not fiom Ibe air, and hS 
has undertaken ** methods of increasing this soil 
supply by artificial means. • 

He tdbk a fine olay-loam soil, divided it into 
twelve plots, which he covered with a close-meshed 
wire frame to keep off the bi/ds, Gas was distri- 
buted by a special system of metal tubing, per- 
fq^ted, and placed in the ground in the middle 
qf ibe plots*, The gvoqqd was kept moist apd 
treb ttom waeder f 


Wheat, peas, beans, barley;;^ white muetard and 
oats were gas^ for ten houre a day for" three 
months with good results. But that is not the 
end of the investigations. 

* • « 

One scientist in Germany deotares that gassing 
with industrial carbon dioxide will increase the 
crops up»to 100 per i^ent, and the suggestion 
is made that the blast furnace industry could be 
utilised. 

In the neighbourhood of foundries there is, 
also, the technical and economic possibility of 
passing thousands of hectares at a cost to the far- 
mer of only the main pipe, the distributing pipes, 
and' the cost of establishment. 

Sewarage Farm 

THe Ohairman of the Mysore Oity Improve- 
ment Trust Board with thp approval of the 
Government has started a Municipal Sewarage 
Farm as Experimental measure, and we are told 
that considerable success has already been achiev- 
ed ip* plan ting productive trees, growing vegeta- 
bles and permanent crops. There is said to be a 
good demand for the produce, and with care and 
skUl the Farm has a profitable and useful future 
beiore ft. 

Tiruppur Cattle Show. 

** The Thirteenth Cattle and Pony Show 
together with Agricultural and Industrial 
Exhibition will be held in the Tiruppur 
(Coimbatore District) Market on the lOtb, 11th 
and 12th June 1922. 

The Show and Exhibition are open not only 
for Coimbatore, but also for other districts 
of the Presidency. 

Intending Exhibitors are requested to send 
the Exhibits to the Local Secretary, Cattle 
Show Sub- Committee, Tiruppur, so as to reach the 
Show-yard before the 8th June 1922. 

Curator of Botanical Gardens 

After over 31 years’ service in India, Mr. G. 
T. Lane, Curator of the Botanical Gardens, 
Calcutta, proceeded Home on leave preparatory to 
retirement. * 

Mr. Lane, who is a Dorsetshire man, told a 
representative of the StatsBnmn that'he first came 
to India as assistant curator of the Gardens, 
being appointed Curator five years later. With 
the exception of a year in Allahabad, he^ has 
spent all his service in Calcutta. 1 landed* 
in India,” he said, ** at the old P. and O. jetty 
opposite the house in which I have lived for, 26 
yewB.’* 



•NOTICES OF BOOKS 


[Ihort notices only M] 

Poemtt New end Old. Henry Newbolt, John 

Murray. 78. 6cl« . 

Most readers of Modern English verse who 
claim acquaintance with Sir Henry Newbolt’s work 
would, if challenged, name the poems * He fell 
among thieves * Olifton Chapel * Vitai 
Lampada*, and perhaps / The Ballad ^ of John 
Nicholson ’ and ‘‘Drake’s Drum Th*e reason 
for BO brief a list is that compilers of anthologies 
always select from the poems named — and 
generally choose the first two — to represent this 
writer. The curious, especially those who take 
pleasure in discovering the oversights of 
anthologists — have now their opportunity in i^his 
complete edition of Sir Henry Newbolt’s verse. 
They will find that his range is much wider Jbhan 
is generally^Biipposed, but will probably agree, in 
the end, that the* themes with which* they are 
already familiar represent the poet at his best. 
Sir Henry Newbolt’s verse is always skilfully 
contrived and touched with gracious dignity, but 
the preciseness of his thought and the^direhtness 
of his expression sometimes make his work 
unsatisfactory poetically. He excels when he is 
telling a tale in verse, a tale illustrat^g tjie 
traditions of one of those great English institu- 
tions that he loves, the Public Schools, the Army, 
the Navy ; or the story of some noble men . 
animat^ by unflinching devotion to duty. Then 
his clear vision and simple phrases are the exact 
means required, and his verso echoes clearly the 
enthusiasm that inspires him. 

Revolution in Education. By Dr. Harish 

Chandra, Vaidik Jiwan Ashram, Debra Dun. 

In this excellent book Dr, Harish Chandra 
has put forward his scheme of ideal education. 
The present ago is one of extensive and intensive 
educational work. Dr. Chandra has given us bis 
own scheme of preliminary and higher edu- 
cation. We may not agree with all that he 
says but his methods of treatment and of present- 
ation of the subject are often thought-com- 
pelling and original and deserve careful con- 
sideration. Education must draw out the inner 
powers, and enhance originality in the case of 
the individuftl and must make also for a diigher 
socialisation of life and greater national efficiency. 
This book consists of a number of booklets 
on educational fopios bound together. They deal 
«with the application of chemistry to art and 
indastries, the ways and means of imparting 
an ideal education to boys and girls, the baby’s 
botne-trsinin^ and t)ie spheme pf ideal eduoatipn. 


PEAR IN THIS SEOTIOl^] 

The Year-Book of the Univeraitiea of 
the ^Empire. Edited^ by W. H. Dawson, 
G. Bell <k,SonB, Ld., London. ^ 

The fint year-book of the Universities of the 
Empire wa% published in 191 4« Two further 
editions came out during the war, while the 
present work is brought up-to-date. Mr. pawson 
has, in this edition, made an attempt to present a 
conspectus of the calendars of all universities in 
the Empire, i both in the Igritish Isles and 
overseas. The record is more or less exhaustive 
and we ar^ glad to note that it includes even 
such recently constituted universities as those of 
Aligarh, i^cknow, Hyderabad and Bangoon. 

Hindu Law. By J. R. Gbarpure, b. a.,V l. b., 
High Court Vakil, Bombay. «(The Aryabbushan 
Prefik, Poona Uifcy.) 

We welcome the third edition of the above 
public&tion. It needs no introduction to the law 
student and lawyer ; the name of the atfthor, who 
is (he editor of the “ Collections of Hindu Law 
Texts ” isSsufficient guarantee for thoroughness 
^ and precision. Ostensibly the author intends the 
book for the law student Jkfiit we find that the 
subject has been treated ho fblly that it promises 
to be of great help to the practitioner as well. 
One refnarkable feature of this publication is its 
method of tn^atment* of the subjecj, which we 
consider to be of immense value. The author 
•always gives the^ original texts and diwelops the 
current law therefrom, carefully marking the 
several stages of the evolution. In these days 
when the gubject is overridden with an indifferent 
mass of case law oftentimes twisting the origin^ 
Banskritic law out of shape and reoognitiita, the 
refesence to the original texts of which one will 
be mminded at every step, is sure to act as a 
powerful brake wberevcw one is liable to be led 
astray. For the same reason the historic and 
scientific method of study of Hindu Law is giving 
place in favour of a mere* memorisation of the 
conclusions reaghed ^n decided ^cases without any 
attempt to study the law as a matter of juris- 
prudencp at the present day, therefore, this 
publication oujht ko have e special v^lue and we 
would recommend it to all those who seek a 
knowledge of Hindu Jurisprudence and the Hindu 
Law by which we are governed to-day, *with the 
assurance that they wilt have all that they require 
in as narrow a compass as possible. We consider 
it pre-eminently fit to be adopted as a text-book on 
Hindu Law in Colleges and the equipment that 
tl^e student will get frqpa. its study is sure to be 
thorough as well as lefficient, ^ 
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*t>IARY OF THE MONTH . 


April 24. The teriDB and personnel of the 
North- Weak Frontier Province Enquiry, Com- 
mittee ia^puhljshed. * 

April 25, Lala Shanti Narayan, editor 6f the 
Bands iioftaram^ was aentenoed to one yeai* 
aimple iipprUoninent. 

April 2rf. A meetings occurred among the prison- 
ers in the Presidency Jail, Alipore. 

April 27. Fight in Mallingar, Ireland, between 
Republican and Free State soldiers. 

April 28., A suit has been filed by th if Secretary 
of State against the Ahmedabad Municipality 
for rcipovering Rs, 1 , 60 , 0 ^. • 

April 29. The Ppnjab Provincial Conference 
met at Batala, Mr. K. Santanam presiding. 

April SO. Pandit MalHvi 3 B, in a speech at 
Batala, made a vow of silence for four da^g. * 

May 1. The Indiap Merchants Chamber urges 
the Qovernment of Bombay to give Mr, Gandhi 
^e most considerate {reatmebt. 



Bt; Hon. Saitri, Mntre), bewan Bahadur Oovinda-^ 
ragbava Iyer (left) aii$ Mr* G. A* Natesan (i;ight). 


May 2. The Madras Libehil League gave an en- 
tertainment at the Gokfaale Hall in honour of 
Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar and the Rt. Hon. 
V. S. S. Sastri on the eve of their departure from 
India. Dawan Bahadur Govindaraghava Iyer 
presided. Mr. G. A. Natesan, the SeoretarjT, 
read letters expressing sympathy with the 
object of the Meeting. 

May 3. In the case against Hazrat Mohani 
which was tried by the Sessions Judge, Ahme- 
dabad, the jury gave a verdict of “ not guilty,*' 

May 4. Moulana Hazrat Mohani was sentenced 
( to two years* rigorous imprisonment for each 
of the three speeches under Section 124- A, the 
sentences to run concurrently. 

May 6. An informal meeting of , Congress 
workera and members of the old Municipal 
Board held at Ahmedabad resolved to organise 
a committee to advise on non payment of 
taxes. 

May 6. The first Bombay Provincial Liberal 
Conference was held at the Cowa^ji Jehangir 
Hall with the Rt. Hon. V? S. Srinivasa Sastri 
ip the^ chair. 

May 7. The C. P. Piovincial Congress Com-* 
mittee has adopted a modified programme with 
a view to capture all public bodies including the 
councils. • 

May 8. The King and Queen were given a hearty 
send-ofi* when they left London, this morning, 
for their first state visit to the King and Queen 
of the Belgians. 

May 9. The German reading of the situation 
regarding reparations was presented at Ham- 
burg by the Minister of Defence. 

May 10. * The Empire Press Union under the 
* presidency of Lord Burnham gave a luncheon 
. to Lord Northcliflb to-day on the completion of 
his world tour. 

May 11. Pandit Jewaharlal Nehru was arrested 
this afternoon at Lucknow District Gaul under 
Sections 124-A and 506 . , 

May 12. Mr. Devadns Gandhi was «<rrested at 
Allahabad under Section 17 of the Cr. Law 
Amendment Act read with Section 117 I P C. 

— The Rt.c Hon. V. S, S. Sastri was given a hearty 
send-off at the official Banquet at^.^ Simla, at 
H, E. the Viceroy’s residence, 

May 13. Rai Baikuntanath Sen Bahadur died * 
this evening at Berhampore, Bengal. 

May 14. Sir Walter Raleigh, Professor of 
English Literature at Oxford, died of typhoid, 
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Diterafy 

Literatur* 

B'lr Arthur Spurgeon of OasBell & Co. ea^s that 
the outlook for Jiterature is particularly cheerful. 
•^Everyone of the 49,000,000 people in this country 
is a pobential book readerf and if with the spread 
of education there is a great desire for books 
which did not rank in the highest class, my exper- 
ience as a publisher also justides the statement 
that there never was such a demand in this 
country as to day for books of an informative and 
educational character. There is no * ring ’ in 
publishing ; there is keen competition, and •be- 
cause of that fact the public are going to get their 
books at the lowest possible price. I believe^ that 
in the course of time the price *of books will 
approximate to pre- war figure 8 ” • 

The Animals* Reading Club 

Geoffrey Deirmer contributes the following 
amusing linen to the Nev} Stat^aman : — 

Up in a tree on a spray of japonioa 
A peahen croaked over- Ann Veronica 
Beside her a not very bright baboon 
Sat deeply engrossed in Lorna L'oon^, * 
Between the branches a solemn giraffe 
Wondored with Bergson why wo laugh. 

A jotted hyaena (and rather a roue) 
Suggested himself a course of Ooue. 

A persecuted and gambling grouse 
Welcomed the message of I/earthreiik Bouse. 
A puritan icfil porcupine 

Wrote tracts with his quills on women and 
wine. 

A laughing (still Liiighing) jackass was seen 
Extracting the gist of the Gloomy Dean 
An agile gibbon said : I’m not nt 4iome 
With my namesake’s work on the fall of 
Rome.” 

A pair of reactionary crocodiles 
Fought for a volume of Eustace Milos. 

A Barbary ape as he ate a banana 
Wept salt tears over Santayana. 

A Bevy of otters abandoned their games 
To continue a course of William Jaimes. 

Oows forgot the mud and the midges • 

As they chewed the cud over Robert 
Bridges: 

And far below in the highest hopes 
" A solitary rabbit read Marie Stopes ; 

Till an ostrich came by, and just to prote.st, 
Swallowed the book, which he failed to digest^ 

• 45 


Birrell*t Rocollectioiit 

There will be joy In social, political, and literary 
circles at the news that Mp. Augustine Birrell is 
engaged upon his memoirs, writes the Sunday 
IHmea. It iBust be now nearly forty years sinoe 
his first bQok, Obiter Dicta appeared, *and many 
a *tidy vofume of essays and biography have 
been struck at the same mint since. He is also a 
brilliant conversationalist. In fact, ** fo Birrell ’’ 
is an accepted English phrase which will doubtlees 
find a place in the next edition of Murray’s 
Dictionary. Mr. 'Bdfour once declared that the 
beat speeches ho had listened to in the House were 
Birrell’s, sftid both Mr, Asquith and Mr. Lloyd 
George have openly admitted that they preferred 
an houriof Birrell’a company to that of anyone 
else. How rich a harvest, then, may 2ot Mr. 
Birrell garner in his autobiography ! 

Teetotalism and Literature 

Mr.* George Bernard Shaw, writing response 
to a request from the editor of the Weatminater 
GaixUe regarding Sir Artfiur Quiller- Couch’s 
recimt Ktstemeni; that a total abstainer, and 
more particularly a life- long abstainer, is, in 
the nature of things, imperfectly equipped 
for high literature, and tiis challenge to the 
Wesleyan President to enumerate a list of 
half ft dozen great poets &nd another list 
of half a doeen critics who have been total 
abstainers, eays*: “ * Q ’ forgets Shelley and me. 

, But bis proportion that alcohol effeqjbsan' exten- 
sion of manhood is flatly conti^ry Co obvious 
fagts. Six drops of any alcoholip liquid will depre- 
ciate a gpian’e critical acumen ten per cent. 
That is what people take alcohol for. It duHe 
their self criticism and also their criticism of their 
Ru^reundinga, making them happy and silly. If 
it bad the opposite effect the world*wouId go^lry 
at once. The world doeg not appeal from Philip 
so^or to Philip drunk when it wants a sound 
judgment (which it seldom does). Shakespeare, 
who knew what he was talking qbout said that 
tho effect of drink An a man wtis to steal away bis 
braina. If * ’ said that it added another iroh 

of grey matfer, then I want to know how much 
Q ' ha(f when^he |^id it.”^ 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

The Students’ Atlas of Indian HisTofty. Mac- 
millan 8c Co.. Ltd., Madras. 

Report on the Operations op the Department 
OP Agriculture & FisfiKRiES, Travancore. fThe 
Superintendent, Government Press, Trivandrum.] 
Raoial Intermarriages: their Scientific Aspect. 
, The Times Press, BomJ^ay / 

• 
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Sir Mieliael Sadler on Teachevt 

Tbe ToiUng of India for April publisiboa a 
remarkabft lecture delivered by Sir M. Sadler in 
London on Should Teachers be Civil Servantls.** 
The lecturer is on tbe whole against teachers 
being Oivil Servants and we give below eon>e 
of his arguments : — 

On the other hand I am bound to say that I 
feel that in so ^ar atf education is an art, in so 
far as it really depends on the personality and 
the heart of the individuHl teacher,* you no un«^ 
wisely if you impose upon that peraopality any 
unnecessary shackles of Governinenl service. 
The heart ^of education lies iu disciplined freedom 
and the necessary conditions of public jmploy* 
merit in the civil service would— I do not say in 
all cases, but certainly 1 think in some cssesi, — a 
little impair ^the happy and fruitful freedom of 
the teaclfers’ mind and acts and words. In the 
second place, though of course education «rs a 
great national service, ils main* advance is ^y the 
daily industry and oonscientioti'iness of scores of* 
thous'inds of men V«id women, nevertheless, at 
critical moments in tKe world's hi^tory, the course 
of this great educational 8}8^em is really directed 
by the foresight and g^niiis of great individuals. 
At all tinie% there are the prophi^s some of whom 
I ail to get their words listened ^te, but at all the 
great advancirg points in the history of education* 
you get the man or group of men, or the woman 
or group of woa«n, who have instinctively Telt 
how education should advance, and h^ve succes- 
tuJly deflected its course iiito other channels, 
r thifik, in this oonnectinn, of Rousseai^ and 
P%^tah'zz', not to sp“ak of Inter p opbets do 
not think Rousseau would bavo made a very good 
oivil Rervi|.nt, and though Psstalozzi was at the 
most fruitful i^eriod of his life ac/udlyin^he 
emphiyineut of G »vernmont, he whs working 
independently 'rather* as the^iead of a school like 
a concentration camp than as a member of a civil 
service. c. 

University Trnining Corpi • 

Under ^ectipp 12 "of the^Indian Tcrritoiial 
Force Act, 1920, His Excellency the Gowrnor 
in Ci»uucll is pleased to cO' Stitute the following 
Advisory Committee for the University Training 
Corps of the Indian Territorial Force; — Diwan 
Bahadur T. Ddnikaohariyar, Mr. 0 Uamalinga 
lleddi and Lieutenant C.donel H. £. M .cfnrlane. 
'The? Committee will f>it at Madras and Diwan 
Ba^&adar T. Desikachariyar will be the Presidept, 


The Afm of Edileotion ' 


Here id the aim of education from twenty one 
different points of view as enunciated by the 
MillgaU Monthly : — 

What is the Aim of Education ? 

The Student sa^s Book<*. 

The*Snholar siys ifnowledge, 

The Preacher says Character, ^ 

The Minister says Service. 

The Philosopher says Truth, 

The Artist snys Beauty. 

The Epicurean says Happiness, 

The Stoic says Self-Control, 

The Christian Self denial. 

The Democrat says Self-government, 

*The Statesman says Co-operation, 

The»Riiler 8a}R Loyalty., 

The Patriot says Patriotism. 

The Judge aays Justice, 

The Aged M«in says Wisdom. 

The Youth says Achievement. 

The Soldier says Courage. 

The Editor says Success. 

The Manufacturer says Efficiency. 

* The Banker 8 a 3 B Wealth. 

The Dreamer pa^s Vit-ion, • 

The Child says Play. 

The Maiden save Love, ^ 

The Man says Work. 

The Friend says Friendship 
The Pedagogue sa} 8 Personality. 

The Physician says Health. 

The Biolojiist says Gfowth, 

The Psychologist says Unfold ment. 

The Sociologist says Adjustment. 

But the tiue Elucatorsays all of these and 
more milst he tbe aim of Education. 

International Co-operation 

The Council of the Lengiie of Nations has 
appointed a committee of ten to study the ques- 
tion of international co-operation. The Committee 
ii'clude.s Piof Gilbert Murray, (England), 
M. Bergson (Nonvay), Madame Curia (France), 
Prof. Einstein (Germany), and Mr. Banerjee, 
Piofessor of Political Kconomy at Calcutta, 

Madras Convocation Address 

Revd W Meston has accepted the invitation of 
His Excellency tbe Chancellor to give an address 
at the Convocation of tbe Madras University to be 
held in August next. 
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Indian High Courts Bill 

In the House of Lords on May 9 the Indian 
High Oourte Bill was read a second time without 
a division. Viscount Feel explained that the 
Bill provided that PJead^s in Chief Cqurts, tor 
which High Courts had been substituted, should 
be able to count the years in which they had been 
Pleaders in the Chief Courts towards the ten 
years* pleadership in the High Court, which was 
one qualification for appointment as a High 
Court Judge. The Bill made this clear in regard 
to the past and future, thereby removing •the 
doubts in connection with the recent appoint- 
ment to the temporary Judgeship of the Jligh 
Court in the Punjiib. 

As we go to presi? a Reuter message 'says that 
the Bill has passed the third reading in the House 
of Lords. 

Hazrat Mohani’s Statement 

iSooD after the Sessions Court at Ahmadabad 
resumed heiring of the case of Mouluna H-izrat 
Mohani on May 3 the accused read to the Cofirt 
a long statement covering 12 typed pages. This 
statement, he said, was made much against his 
friends in order to make clear his political con- 
viction^. He hid reviewed in the Sabarmati Jail 
his political activities and utterances in the light 
of sections 121 and 124 A and had come to the 
conclusion that not one word of 1 hose spctions 
was applicable to his case. He said : — 

1 am as before a member of the Oongre.ss« 1 
believe in its creed and want to attain Swaraj 
only by legitimate and peaceful means. Of course, 
1 believe in responsive *non violence** in case 
of unjustified t} Fanny and oppression, but, 
even then all that will be done in self defence. 

It is not peimis-^ible in my opinion to 
use or initiate violence for the attainment of 
Hwaraj. In any case I feel confident that, if the 
presiding Judge does not follow the lower court, 
I will not be found even morally responsible for 
waging or abetting to wage war. L gaily my 
case under no oircumatances comes utidTer sec- 
tion 12.’* • 

Mr. H» Brat Mohani it will be rememliered was 
t^entenoed to two } ears’ rigorous imprisonment 
against the verdict of the jury who pronounced 
him sot guiltjri 


Devadae Gandhi^a Statement 

The following is Vlie full text of the statement 
made by Mr. Devadas Gandhi during the course 
of his trjal on Friday, the 12th May ; — 

The first •thing 1 want to say is tbet 1 really 
rejoice that you have given me an* opportunity of 
my s(.eeoh* being read almost intelligibly. 1 
consider it a happy consummation of my services 
to my motbei lard that I shoulfi now i^e^sent to 
prison for it. We Indians do i.ot joke when ve 
say that the j dl is the only abode which a self* 
re.-pecting man tan choose fo|; himself at this 
time. Under the present s} stem of the British 
Governmet^ to achieve our object for us Indians 
is to go to prison. lam coiuc ous of combating 
with tbe/Criminal ^aw Amendment Act. Our 
great and beloved leaders like my father Mahatma 
Gandhi, Pandit Motilal I^ehvu, Mr. C. R. Das^ 
Messrtf. Mohamed Ali and Sbaukat Ali are 
all undergoing either a long or short term of 
iinpri^nment as bumble support! rsgof their claim* 
There can be no path foi a young man like m>^ 
selj^but to find his way as early ss possible to a 
prit^ffi atick help im the regnining f f their freedom. 
I believe that he is a true member of the con* 
gress who is an bumble |Mppi>rter of the claim 
and is ready to go to a«pri»*on. The gi eater the 
number of bumble suppi rters^of the claim the 
easier ^ould be to efiVet the release of our great 
and beloved leader^k *We have to combat with 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act and I do not 
» think that Incfirf has ever been crowjjed with so 
much success in her efforts as 141 the case of 
combating with the Criminal Jaw Amendment 
Act. 1 consider that it is too,^ late that I am 
convicted under the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, for it is like beating a dead horse. J have 
notlJing further to say, for wbat 1 did I did 
realty in full sense of my respodsibility. J Sid 
really ask the intelligent public to enlist them*' 
selves as volunteers and I crave ndw for the 
highest penalty to be imposed on me under the law. 

Gandh^ Cap *Pepal1aecl 

Three persoits who during an enquiry under 
Section 15, Police Act refused the order of the 
.District* Magistrate, Guiitur, to remove their 
Gandhi caps when* ordered to dcbso wete punished 
by •Mr.' H A. B Vernon, I. O Dfstiict 
Magistrate of Guntur to Rs 16 fine ijsch or in 
default, 10 days simply imprbonment. Their dis- 
obedieT ce was censtiued into conten pt of Oourt 
and the senteiiCo was passed odthe ground thatj 
the wearing of Gandhi caps mtatit disajjhction ^ 
Ooveronant ! ! ** 
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Tbs Hard Casa of the Deaf 

Sir Squtre i^prigg, Editor of tbe Lane^ 
speakiDg at the annual meeting of thh National 
College of Teachers of the Deaf, said it was 
generally iTeld by tlie public that the majority of 
de^ children were mentally deficient. As a 
^ matter of fact 90 per cent, of the deaf children 
had normally developed*brains. Oo operation was 
necessary between the medical profession and 
teachers of the deaf. He suggested* that the 
College should establish clinics in the big towns, 
where medical men could itake post-graduate 
courses, and where there could be an interchange 
of knowledge between specialists and teachers. 

Mr. Frank Barnes said it was regrettable* that 
the medical and teaching professions should ^have 
come into coiltiict in the past on the subject of 
the deaf cMld. Though the teacher had the child 
under observation year after }ear, it rested solely 
with the doctor to deteridine whether the child 
was mentally deficient — which was unfair. Child* 
ren came to the schodls for the deaf so long after 
the infirmity had set ifi th&t sometimes they were 
almost dumb too. ^He advocated compulsorjr test 
for hearing in elementary schools. 

• 

Glands and Character 


The glai:\|liilar organs of the bSdy are of two < 
kinds, writes the Times medical correspondent. 
Borne manufacture a definite substance, whioh 
is supplied to the^^rganism through a* special duct 
of tut^. The study of such secretions is relatively 
simple ;• but there are many other glands which 
hav| no such duct, and their secretions are pafsod 
directly into tlie blood. To isolate and ezanfine 
these secretions is, of couspe, much more dillicult, 
and it is now recognised that even those glands 
which are provided with ducts are not limited to 
the manuffLcture of the particular substance 
which is thus supplied to the* body. They also 
have what the older physiologists palled their 
internal secretion.” These internal secretions 
are known ^ have the«inost piFo|ouDd influence 
not only on the growth and nutrition of the b^dy 
and its mbintenance in health but even on the* 


emotional- *and temperamental habit of the indi- 
Tidual, Probably the most to the public 

^ the doubtlesg^ glands ” is the thyroid gland 
in>he neck, whioh, when enlarged, becomes a 
goitBikr" Increased activity of this gland is always 
< wi A m aooeloratf d pise; exoitsbilityf 


and ** nervousness.”* But theife are many othef 
such structures, the names of Which have not been 
heard by the majority of people, and the working 
out of their influence on all the vital processes of 
mankind has been the most important contribu- 
tion of the modern pb> Biologists to our know- 
ledge. Thus there is one small and apparently 
insignificant body closely attached to the brain 
which appears to control* the mysterious pheno- 
mena of growth, and disturbances of its function 
may result in the development of giants or pig- 
mies, or an unsightly condition which causes 
enlargement of the bones of the face and extre- 
mities ; and on the upper end of each kidney 
< there is a little structure whose secretion, among 
othei* functions, helps in controlling hemorrhage. 
Anger and excitement cause it to pour out this 
secretion, and so help to save the life, of many a 
fighting man or other animal !. 

The Cere of Toncil and Adenoid Caeee 

The Council of the Laryngological Section of 
the Koyal Society of Medicine has made the 
following suggestions with reference to operations 
for toDSils and adenoids : — ^ 

(1) That all clinics, whether at hospitals or 
sch&ols, thould be in the charge of surgeons with* 
special experience of diseases of tha noso, throat 
and ear, so that, inter alia, a wise selection may 
be made of cases requiring operation, and others 
not requiring operation may be appropriately 
treated ; (2) That all patients requiring operations 
for tonsils and adenoids should have in-patient 
institutional treatment, and that a stay of at 
least 48 hours should be insisted on, and a further 
stay it thought advisable by the medical ofiicer in 
charge ; (3) That parents should be given printed 
instructions as regards the preparation of the 
patient fov operation and of the room to which 
the patient will return ; (4) That before the 

patient is admitted for operation inquiries should 
iie made by a responsible authority as to the 
home conditions and circumstances, especially 
with reference to the presence of infectious disease; 
(5) That when the patient leaves the hospital 
printed instructions with regard to after-treat- 
ment should be given ; (G) That ame3thetio% 

should be given by amedthetists witK special ex- 
perience of these operations ; (7) That after toe 
patient leavbs the hospital with the printed instruc- 
tions for after-treatment, arrangements should 
be made for the supervision of a qualified visiting- 
nurse, * 
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Science 

Radium 

LeoturiDg on radio- activity before the Koyal 
lufititution, Sir Ernest Rutherford gave much 
interesting information in answer to the question, 

^ Why is radium the mosfr expensive suljatance in 
the world He stated that the most important 
source of radium is a mineral named oarnotite, 
vrhich occurs in America in Colorado and Utah* 
On an average, 5,000 tons of rock have to be dealt 
with to obtain 500 tons of carnotite, and these 
500 tons of selected ore only contain about 50 to « 
100 pounds of material containing radium, which 
then has to be carefully treated to get the preci- 
ous grains of radium out of it. ^ 

The cthei^ important source of radium is pitch- 
blende, but in ord^r to represent tb*e actual 
amount of radium in a ton of it, one would have 
to represent one ton of pitch- blende by a line on 
a diagram stretching from London to Edinburgh, 
and on this scale the radium would then be 
represented by a line only four inches long. 

* The lecturer went on to mention that the 
output of the radium was very small owing» to the 
vast masses of rock that had to be dealt with in 
Older to secur^ a few grains of this precious 
substance. In fact, the output up-to-date of radium 
in Europe and America was only 40 and 130 
grammes respectively giving a total world output 
up to the present of about 170 grammes, or 
appoximately 5 j ounces. This would not be over 
weight if posted in an envelope with four penny 
stamps on it, The total value of this 5^ ounces 
of radium is from X3, 250, 000 to X4, 750, 000, or, 
roughly, X 1,000,000 per ounce. 

Sir Ernest stated that about two ounces of 
the world’s radium was in use in American hospi- 
tals, and that the research laboratories of the * 
world have only about one fifth of an ounce . 
between them. He mentioned amidst applause, 
that half the radium used in his own researches 
was supplied to him before the ^rWar by the 
Vienna Academy of Sciences, showing how inter- 
national was their point of view. 

* Wireless Service • 

In the House of Commons, Eirl Wioterton 
stated on May 2 that a British and also an Indian 
firm had oflered to construct'' and work direct 
^fweless service between India and Great Britain 
under licence in accordance with the British f oat 
Office requiremsiita, 


Poci^et * Phemes * 

To ensure that report of primes may be trans- 
mitted instantly over tlm whole city, the chief of 
Chicago poliee has decic(|d to equip evfry police- 
man on duty with a miniature wifeless* telephone 
receiving s^t. * 

The apparatus is similar in principle to that 
adopted by The Daily MaH ” in the recent 
experiments by which a reporter, while walkmg 
across Hampsted Heath, was summoned to d Ay 
by a wireless telephone calLfrom theofiice. It will 
be carried in the policeman’s pocket. 

The con^able’s attention will be attracted by a 
buzzer, which forms part o{ the instrument. 

As a f lather aid Jbo combating motor bandite 
light cars canning a dezen armed policeaSBn have 
also been ordered. These carry more powerful 
wireless telephcmes, which can both send and 
receive. 

Cleaning Unglazed Tiles 

Unglazed floor tiles oftoi\ show a Ti^ite scum 
on surface. This is caused by the evapora- 
tion of th/ lime and cement used in the founda- 
•tions. This scum often apjpears for months if 
the foundations are new.^ is easily washed off 
and in time will disappear altogether. 

Disserve some soft soap inf tepid water and 
scrub the tiles with iihis solution, using an or- 
dinary scrubbing brush* Wipe of iwitb clean 
water, then rub yp with a dry rubber* , 

* To brighten the tiles dip a rag in a'little paraf* 
fin and rub the tiles over with it about once a 
mohtb. ^ * 

Motor-Cars and Houses of Cotton < 

Motor Cars made of Cotton ! Such is the*Jatest 
inveiftion of Mr. Henry Ford, the Ameriqfin 
millienairo. 

This new material mainly of highly* 

pressed cotton, which wheu complete will replace 
the steel at present used in the * building of oar 
bodies. • • , 

Mr. Ford calls his* new invention “ cottonoid,’* 
and believes t|iat before very long it will be used 
for other* purposes than building motor cars* Its 
Extremely light* and durable natqjre mqjEes it very 
suitaj^le for many uses, and its inventor thinks 
that it will prove a boon for house bdilding to 
replace bricks and stone. Trains, he * beJievee 
could be built of ^e sdme substance, thus doing 
away with a good deal of unneceesary weight. 

For some time the stalk of the cotton plant 
has been successfully utilised in the .manufae^re 
ofipaper. 
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Person^al 


Mr. Montagitand India 

In a Bp^al interview tooorded to* the StaUB- 
« mnn on wlt'oh 13, Mdiotagu said^he felt it 
was a matter for regret that he was no longer 
aoffioially aMociated with Inditi’s destin}'. He felt 
certain, diowerer, tViat there would be no reversal 
in||the policy which was gained by a genuine 
IPdenre to promote India’s well-being. 

** Recent evenfh,” he proceeded ** have caused 


me the greatest personal grief, ns I^was heart 
aod soul in the movement to promote India’s 
advancement to the status of a Self-governing 
Dominion.” * 


Mr. Montagu said that he intended taking a 
f short holiday, and, on hie return the House of 
OommonSf he would devote the whole of his time 
to promoting India’s welfare and the attoiAmCnt 
of what ho considered to be her legitimate aspira- 
tions. * « ^ 

When I asked him about L'lrd Reading's (posi- 
tion, Mr. Montogu said he preferred not to # 
express an opinion. ^’He added that loyalty to 
Great Britain and a cothplete disavowal of the 
Nvjl-Oo- operation » and other unconstitutional 
movements was never so grp^tly needed as at the 
present day«« • 

India ”4 be concluded, ** will slmys have my 
bett suppof tj” * 

Thomat Biirt, Pit Boy mnd M. P. . 

** Mr. Thomas aBurt, the first Labour M.P , and 
one time ' Father ’ of the House of Commons, 
died atrhis home in Newcastle, aged 84.” sa^s the 
Chiivnide* , • • 

** At the age of ten Mr, Burt became a pit- boy 
in the Nor/.humberland dbal mines. At this woik 
underground be^ continued for 18 years, Ifiit 
carried out a consistent course of self-education, 
reading Qihbon and Johi; Mi]ton in the fields by 
4 o’clo^ on Sunday morning.” * 

Be sat in the Couimon: from 1874 to 19i8. 

** The be|t summary #of 'Ab character was given* 
hy Viscount Grey some us ago : — , 

* The ^nest geutlctnaTi I ever knew was h 
working miner in Engl. ^ 1, whose gentleness, 
absolute filrness, instinct! vvi ..horror of anything 
Underhand or mean, gave l)im a character which 
UbuUed him to rise to th< rnaifion of Privy Ooun- 
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Gandhi^ 

The following pbem was j^ritten by Mary 
Siegrit ^fter hdiring the Serifion of Rev, Holmes 
on ** The World Significance of Mahatma Gandhi ” 
before a New York congregation. 

Who is it walks across the world to-day ? 

A Christ or Buddha on the common way — 

This man of peace through whom all India 
Draws breathlessly near to the enteroal will? 

Hush, what if on our earth* is born again 
A leader shall bonquer by tbe sign 
Of one who went strange ways in Nazareth ? 

itr lir Mit Hk 

Who is it sits within bis prison cell 
The while his spirit goes astride the world ? 

This age-fulfilling one through whom speak out 
The Vedas and Upanishads — who went 

• Naked and hungry forth to find the place 
Whcfre human woe is deepest and to feel 
The bitterest grief of India's tragic land ? 

Whose is this peace that challenges a world, 

That Calls divineTesistance to a will . 

No man upholds ? Whose is this voice 
Through whom the Orient comes* articulate ? 

Whose love is this that is an unsheathed sword 
To pierce the body of hypocrisy? 

Whose silence this that calls across the world ? 

« 

In this strafige leader are all races met ; 

In his heart Kast and West are one immortally 
Through him love sounds her clarion endlessly 
To millions prostrate who have lain agelong 
Beheatb^tbe oppressor’s heel-unwearied saints 
Who gives them back the ancient memory 
Of a great dawn, a lost inheritance. ** 

IS » e 

In his deep prison tbore in India ,, 

Somehow abreast with sun and sky ho waits. 

What if again a Christ is crucified 
By some reluctant Pilate — if again 
The blind enact their old Gethsemane? 

« « « e 

Tread softly, world, perhaps a Christ leads on 
To-day in India. 

Dicey and His Books 

“ Professor Dicey's death removes quite the 
most, considerable figure in English jurisprudence 

♦ since Maitland. Dicoy’s Law of tliB Coiiaiitution^ 
like Blackstone’s CommentarwB and Bagehot’s 

^ famous essay, made important history,” says the 
yation, “ and bis Covjlict of Laws WPS evidepce 
that a man in^y write a legal textbook without 
ceasing to write agreeable English. 

** In the end, bis Law and Public Opinion oq^y 
well have a longer life than any «of bis other 
wiitings. It has not only gneat learning and in- 
sight ; it isitarttid anew (and valuable) tradition in 
English historiography. But Dicey himeslf was 
greater than any of his books. He was a stimu- 
lating teacher, in a high degree generous to ‘SlU 
pupis*" 
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Political Intolcaanec 

Touehing the intolerance of the extreme non* 
co-operatore in regnrd to an}{^ attemp^te at the 
modification of the Congrese programme, the 
Mahratk^ wiitee ; — 

Matters are indeed ooming to a serious pass'if 
responsible men in high Congress circles become 
very touchy and stand in drend of even a breath 
that would sound like dififering from them in 
Congress matters. Jt is taken for granted, faKi- 
fying lessons of history, that the political emanci- 
pation of India can be achieved only by iftoving 
in a settled* orbit and even a thought, of a change 
here or there atnnuVits to blasphemy and sacrilege 
It seems new vested interests are being created in 
the political thought world. Political strategy 
and political tactics are words which have no place 
in their dictionary and strict lo^nlty^to the set- 
tled programme is gj:*adually assuming a strange 
meaning L 'yalty to the ideal is giving place to 
{he lo}alty to the obiter dictae of grciit Aen 
and if one dares to suggest extension or modifica- 
tion only with a view to accelerate the movement 
he is put down as a traitoi to the great leaders 
and wtrkeis ! Of all the cries raised to drown 
the small voice of conscience within, this cry of 
treachery to the cause is the most unciupulous 
and foolish. If the Anglo Indiana desire to 
silence a Nationalist, they raise a howl of sedition 
and hound him down in jail Are the Congresa- 
men also going to imitate them nil the while 
professing to follow jVT»^hatmBji s devotion to stern 
truth ? The spirit of intolerance thnjb is daily 
growing is simply an indication of empty headed 
ness and lack of boldness to siy the truth. The 
amendment regarding the nppointment of a 
Committee to examine the programme or the 
attempt by the Nngpur Congress Committee 
to put forward their own views are magnified into 
treachery to the cause and vials of vitriolic abuse 
and wrath are being poured over the devoted 
heads of the movers of the nmeridmefits or 
the persons forming the Nagpur Committee. 
Abuse is a game which can ho played by both 
sides aid we have only to say that abuse of the 
that is being used can never lead to victory 
It is not a good policy too to foul one’s nest and 
t(io present stupid policy pan lead them tftit to 
ridicule J 


Elective Cbaifmea of DUtrict 

The' follpwing is trooa the repgrt of the 
adminiBtration of lo^al bodies^ publmbed by the 
QovernmGtSt of Behar and Orissa : — ^ 

The most importanc event of the year was tha# 
introduction of a new system of dmimrnmeiit 
with an elected member of the Legislative 0<^Q- 
cil as Minister in charge of Local Self-govern«^ 
ment. The refdrm of tbe*Legii1ative Council has 
preceded the reform of local self-governing bodies 
and it is now recognised that the time has come 
when direct official control should be withdrawn 
and tbat>*the responsibility for Local Self-govern- 
ment should be transferred to non official hands. 
In pursuance of this policy the privilege of elect- 
ing nbn-official* Chairmen was ofiered to all the 
District Boards of the Province except those of 
th*e backward tract of Cbota-Nhgpur. As a 
result there are now nine pistrict Boards with - 
ngfi-ffficial Chairmen viz ^ Patns,Ga 3 a,ShBha- 
bac!,*BhaJhilpur, Purnea* Moneh}r. Cuttack, Puri, 

, and Balasore, The District Boards of the Tirhut 
Division have declined tWd* privilege for the pre- 
sent. The further deTvelopment of Local Self- 
government must await the simendment of the 
Act which is under 09 nsideration and as a preli- 
minary step Goyernment have held g Conference 
of representf^tives of District Boards whose 
• advise will be most valuable ^ • 

The Indian High Coipniissioner 

With effect fr )m today Sir* William Meyer^ 
the High Commissioner for India, takes over 
further branches of the ‘‘ agency ” work hitherto 
carried on by the Secretary of State in Council, 
eayfi^ the “ Times,” writing on the 1st April, 
They thu^ psas to tke direct control of the 
Government of India, instead of that of a mem* 
her of his Majesty’s Government in Whitehall. 

When in conforuyty with the principles of the 
Beform schemt^ the office of Ifigh Commissioner 
was constituted on October 20, 1920, there was 
tnnsfer/ed to. Sir William Meyer the work of 
the Stores Depaitffient «nfl the «[ndiaTi Students 
Department t.offethnr with the superyisipn of the 
>i^ork of the Indian Tt ide Commissioner in the 
City. 

A } ear ago to diy the payment of civil leave 
allowances and pensions was transferred to the 
High ComndsMoner. To-day the High Qpm- 
missioner takes over from tjie Indja Office a good 
deal of roiscellaDeo*^ agency work. . v 
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Th# Mmdrat L4l||prAl La^ua 

Tb« Maflrae Liberal' Loague gave an entertaib* 
amenb at tj^e Qokhale Hall) Madras, on Tuesday 
the 9n(h instant in honour of the At. Hon. Y* 8. 
Bl||?ii^sa S istri and Sir P, 8. Sivaswami Aiyer 
#on the eve of their departure, the former 
to the Dominions ai^d the latter to Europe. There 
wee a large gathering of Europeans and Indians 
in irtsponse to the League’s invittfcion. The 
gheets were received ' with musical^ honours 
and ooi)4ucted to the hall •by the Secretaries* 
After some tdme was spent in conversation and 
refreahments were Served, Mr. G. A. Natesan, one 
^ of tht Secretaries read letters and telegrams from 
several gentlemen regretting their inability ^to 
attend the function and wishing a happy voyage 
to the disAnguished .gueats. 

Diwan Bxhadur L. A. Govind^raghava lye^who 
presided over the function then spoke a tew words 
bidding godspeed tojbhe two gentlemen and as* * 
curing them that the«1lbat wishes of the country 
would aoc^mpxny them in their travels. 

Sir Sivaswami Aiyer in reply said that there 
was no political signifioanoi attached to his tour 
and there was no motive behind liia trip to Eng- 
land. Thg wcbject of the tiip Re* said was only f 
to improve bis own outlook on the world, to 
widen hte experience and to satisfy his somewhat 
strong, if not inopressible, love of travel ” 

^ The At. Hon. Sastri in thinking the membei'S 
made d lengthy speech repi^ inii; to the critics of his 
propossed m^sion to ApsttaLa, He pleaded ^or 
a closer union and unJor^tanding between^ the 
Dominion^, and India aifd justified the mission, 
nUt only on grounds of imperial neressity hut 
ae a patriotic duty. He said in conclusion * 
f By goincfto the BomihionBhe,waa not shirking his 
duty to India, He did not think th&t he was doing 
less important work than those who wSrked in India 
itislf. They should try ^to *'ttai^the(r goal, nfimelyt 
full Dominion stdtus at« the earliest possible date. 
They had*to %ecure it by following different courser. 

1. by oonllnual struggle and agitation in India and 

2. by helping India to becomi rospfKsted in other parte 

the Commonwealth, and the latter work must in 
juatipe be regarded as a helpmate to the former. Ho 
fUllf believed that ho was doing his duty to his 
"^^Utttry by og^lwikiiug thW toy. 


Speaking in me* House of Lords Lord Carson 
saic^heOdifffifeJkfrom Lord Birkenhead’s ruling 
that the Imw Lords were not entitled tor mpiha 
public political speeches, and he challenged Lord 
Birkenhead’s qufiifioation to lay down the law. 
Lord Carson declared that Lord Birkenhead 
dissuaded him fcpm rasignirg when be notified 
hts intention of speaking in the House of Lords 
regarding Ulster. He now repeated his offer to 
resign, as he preferred honour to office. 

Lord Birkenhead, replying said that he firmly 
upheld his previous views, but emphasised the 
fact that he made no n flection on Lord Careon’s 
honour. Lord Birkenhead defended the right of 
the Lord Chancellor to participate in politics. 
The ^ubjeot was then dropped. 

The Khan on Muslim 'Policy 

The Dail^ FxpreM gives prominence to an 
interview by a Paris correspondent with HT H. 
the Aga Khan, who is reported to 'have declared 
that, unless Great Britain revised her Muhamma- 
dan policy*, a revolution in India was inevitable. 
He suggested that peace could be restored by 
relieving India of the burden of taxation for the 
upkeep^of the army and adopting the Aeading- 
Montagu proposals. He wss of opinion that the 
Turco Greek situation could only the settled by 
giving the Turks Adrianoplo. 

Earl Balfoi^r 

Mr Balfour has beeR made a peer and will no 
more sit in the Oommone. He will be a distinct 
acquisition to the JCpp^r House. 

** There is a rertain tinge of wistfulness in the 
congratulation#-,” 8a}8 Daili/ Sketch. “For 
Arthur B'Kour belqog^'d by right to that rank of 
undeoorated eininent^cglishm^n which includes 
the names of Mr Mr. Fox, Mr. Joseph 

Chamberlain, and Mr. Ghidstune ” 

Non-Co-op^ation Leader of Assam 

Sri jut Tai^miram Phuhan non co-operation 
leader of Assam who was transferred from Gau* 4 
bati to the Silohnr jail a few months ago has bgen 
granted six weeks leave on account of hid hea|ths 
He is t6 raturn to jail at the end of that period. 

Tile Court Fees Amendment Act 

The asient of His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Governor General having been received, the 
Court Fees Amendment Act, 1922, was published 
in the Fort Sa/bU George Gazette of the 1 8th A]^ 
199C and has t^eoome law with effect from that ^ 

* ♦ 
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I^JIJIA.OLD AND NEW 

BY 

Sir P. S. SIVASWAMI AIYER, K.e.s.i. , 


O F the many outside observers who have 
written upon India and her problems not 
many have taken their task so earnestly as 
Sir Valentine Chiiol, His anxiety to inform 
himself of the true ^condition of things ^and reach 
correct conclusions is borne out by his 1 7 visits 



SIR P. S. SIVASWAMI AlYE R, •K.C.S.l. 

^ India during a period of nearly 40 years. 
Time was when he was looked upon by Indian 
public opinion as an unfriendly and unsympathe- 
tic critic who had lodllbd into the problems of 


India through official spectacles. The book which 
he publi^od 1 2 years ago under the ' title of 
“Indian Unrest” contributed not a Kttle to 
create jbhis impression. The y^ars that have gone 
by have enriched his experience and mellowed his 
jifdgnflent. His new book on ^^^dia Old and 

New”* is informed by a wider outleok and a 
• • 
dcbppr sympathy ^ and touch with a fine imagina- 
tion. No one who roads his latest book can fail to 
be struck with a spirit of ^ftairness that pervades 
it. Interesting as the whole book is the 
latter portion which deals witft the period subse- 
quent to the • Mutiny* is much more so. While 
tho earlier portion deals with a period in respect 
of which the author had to depend hpon histori- 
caj materials the latter portion^ Seals with events 
and pertons find policies with ^regard tQ which 
information ’can be derived from living sources df 
k^Qfvledge. Many are the lines of thought open- 
ed •up by this suggestive volume? One of the 
most interesting is the t*ffect of the clash of two 
cfvilizationR, of the impact of ^he civilization of 
the West upon the compn rati vely, static civiliza- 
tions C'f tho East. * That there are difierences in 
the orgies of vision between the ancient and the 
* modern c vili;:'iti(gi admits of no doubt Whether 
th^ difl’-TPnre nn bo ropnrded as one^of dhitnetri- 
cal opposition and irreconcdable in character 
remairs to be seen. Some .are disposed to 
believe that tho chasm between the two can 
never be bridged and that the only solution 

* rjiflia Old and I9ew : By Sii; Valentine Chiro]. 
Macmillan & Co., IJd.. London. 
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in the victory and survival of one and the x|;iethods by which it was |di8cbarged^ *MaAy 

the defeat and eztinctiofti of the other. While have not yet passed from tlbe minds of Pritish 

it is only natural that the author should believe administrators ' and that on the other hand 

in the in^insic; superiority of tho civilization of it has received Parliamentary sanction in the 

the West he is not one of those who Believe in the preamble to the great Reform measure of 1919. 

impossibility of a meeting between the East and The causes of the several waves of unrest, the de- 

the West. The v^y fact that Hinduism has been fects of (he Morley-Mifito Reforms, the causes of 

able to subsist in spite of assaults made upon it the alienation of the young Muhammadans and 

by rival creeds ^ and < civilizations for so many the inhuence of the war upon the demand for con- 

centuries is proof of its vitality and of its contain- stitutional reforms are all described with admir- 
ing element of permanent value to soci^y. Though eble clearness and insight. Not the least interest- 

the influence of modern education ai^d modern * ing^ portions of tho book are those chapters which 
Boientiffc conceptions has been operating persons deal with the now historical events of 1919 and 
believe that this assumption and belief mor^steadi- the , emergence of Mr. Gandhi as the^ uncrowned 
ly and corrosively than the attacks which used to of J[ndia. In his reforms upon the economic 

be made upom the citadel by force Hindu clvillza' factors and the shoals and rocks ahead Sir 

tion still hemains a^d is bound to remain offering Valentine's remarks must meet with approval. It 

its own contribution towards the^ progress of b^fha- is much to be wished that those who are ultimate- 

nity, * A fushion of the culture of the West and^ ly responsible for the policy of tho administration 
the East may beezpdhted to yield a more beneficent of British India should realise the larger aspects 

solution of tho problems that confront humanity, and reactions of Indian issues upon the probleips 

The effect of Che Mutiny upon the montality of the world at large. Let us heps that British 

of administration of British India is admirably statesmen will have the dearness of vision, to see 

described. It began to be assumed that the these looming dangers and adhere to a policy of 

trusteesbft) of Britain for tho welfare of India righteousness and of sympathy and co operation 

was to last for evpr and it came to be held ^at and of a partnership in fact as well as in name 

those who were«ctual]y employed 'in discharging between the constituent mombors of tho British 

*the trusteeship were alone competeift to judge of Commonwealth. 

HAS A BEGINNING BEEN MADE ? 

. By 

Mr. henry 6. L. POLAR. 

and the powerful prejudices and racial supersti- 
tions prevalent therein, would, five ypars ago, 
have supposed that even the nominal recognition 
of tbik equality of citizenship for 'Indians could 
have tak/en place for decades to come. It was 
believed that racial privilege was too powerfully 
entrenched and that, if the recognition of«tfae 
principle were to come at all, it would be first of 
all in those parts of the Empire which, did nqt 


I T is now nearly a year since the Imperial 
Conference of 1921 separated, after having, 
with the esoeptidn of tfe Union of South 
Africa m respect of a considerable part of its 
area, passed a resolution urging the desirability of 
conferring equal citizenship- upon His Majesty's 
Indian subjects domiciled in the overseas terri- 
tovids of the British Empire. No one acquainted 
^th condition^ in the Self-^Rovqrning Dominibns 
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enjoy resjponsible government ^but were admini- 
stered from Downing Street. Indeed, there were 
gome who even doubted whether His Majesty’s 
Government needed at all to be brought into the 
matter, in view of the sympathetic attitude 
adopted by the British Cabinet towards the ques- 
tion of Indian grievances *and disabiliti^ in the 
Self-governing Dominions, British Ministers 
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Mr H. S. L. POLAK. 

• 

JisKuriiig the Indian complainants of the right- 
eousness of thoir cause and expressing regret that 
they themselves could do no more than expostu- 
late mildly and academically with the Dominion 
Governments. These, however, resented any- 
thing savouring of interference by outsiders in 
matters which, though affecting the welfare of 
unrepresented nationals of another part of the 
Commonwealth and, therefore, properly coming 
wi^ in the sphere of the foreign relations of the 
offending Dominions, they, nevertheless, chose to 
regard as matters of domestic concern. 


Curiously enough, though the statute-books of 
many of the Crown Colonies, Dependencies and 
Protectorates, as, for example, in Ceylon, the 
Malay States* Kenya, Fiji, Mauritius J British 
Guisna, and«Trinidad, are replete with ordinanoes 
and regulations having the force of law denying 
to Indians rights of equal citizenship witfa^ white 
British subjects, it was not until the case of 
Konya became acifke, when djordJViilnor presided 
at the Colonial Odice, that it was generally real- 
ised in In^ii that the worst offender on the 
score of ra.qi.al differeytiation was Gieat Britain 
horself in the overseas territories in wbrnh she 
exercise^ direct .jurisdiction and in respect of 
which her Cabinet was responsible to the British 
PartiAment. The general mental obsEurity on this 
subject in India was illuminated as in a flash 
wbdnJLord^ilner jannouD^ed his determinations, 
apparently in the name of the British Cabinet, to 
maintain the policy of radial segregation in 
Kenya, to extend it, if possible, ^o neighbouring 
areas, ificluding mandated territory, and to 
refuse the franChyse even to Indians wf^ose quali- 
fications to exe»cj^e it could not proper^ be dis- 

• • • 

puted« In other words, in the^name of His 

Majesty’s Government, he proclaimed the doc- 
trine that the* tropical Empire Vas to be ad- 
ministered a privileged race, with rights of 
domiiftation over all other peoples of the Empire 
who did not belong to that race. 

Inevitably, India, who had, with increasing 
success, been claiming to replace tho doctrine of 
racial supremacy by^that of ragial Equality, took 
up the challenge* and the fierceness of the sub- 
sequent contibvorsy on the subject of Kenya 
iJears testimony to bhe anxiety of.Indi^lest what 
she gained in one field she lost in another. Then 
came the Imperial Conference of last yeaf, and it 
is now notorious that the Conferei:oe was 
at one time almost wrecked and India dis- 
astrously isolated by the combined opj2p8i- 
tiom of General Bmuta *and Mr. Ohurcfai)!* 
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The former, on general prinoiple^, was opposed to 
recognition of the doctrine of equal citizenship for 
the non* white peoples of the Ecnpire. ^ Moreover, 
whatever bis peisonal views might have been, he 
could not, without express authority ^rom the 
Union Paryament—which he would be unable to 
obtain s\ve at the risk of splitting the Union 
from dlid to end — commit his Dominion to the 
new doctrine, since the* constitutional law of two 
Provinces of the Union was based upoq the posi- 
tive and explicit denial of the doctrine. The 
Transvaal Grondwet, or fundamental law, ox- 
pressly declares that “ there shall be no equality 
between white and coloured either dn Church or in 
State/’ Mr. Churchill supported General Smuts, 
not so much because he thought South Africa 
right, as because, if* the new doctrine came tp be 
adopted, it w’ould, if honestly •enforcefl, pdlf an 
end to the career of the Colonial Oi&ce as th^ « 
central bureau, at th^ tysart of the Empire, for 
the exploitation ^of the tropical lands of the 
Empire in the interests of ^British manufacturers, 
capitalists, «and other privileged classes. Mr. 
Joseph Ck^berlain was the (irsC to appreciate^ 
the value to th» British people of schemes for the 
development ” \)f the tropical British colonies 
^nd dependencies, and the close association, 
under •his successors, between the Colonial Othce 
and the British exploiter, under the nauseating 
pretext of the ** advancement ” of the native 
populatioils and their protection from alien fo^ms 
of civilization sheb as the Indian, is notorious. It 
is, perhapo, tHe truest ** busi/iess ” department of 
the State, and such statesmen as Uol. Amery and 

Mr, Churchill af'e among the foremost epfponents 

« 

of the nev^ Imperialism. Foftunately, however, 
both General Smuts and Mr. Churchill werb oi\t- 
generallbd and defeated by the Indian delega- 
tion, consisting of Mr. Montagu, the Maharao oT 
Kutch, and Mr.Sastri, backed by the overwholm- 
ing^^eloquence and prestige lof the Prime Minister. 

' General Smuts refused to be bound by cthe 
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resolution so far as considerable parts* of the 
Union were concerned, but Mr. Churchill could 
not take *up a similar attitude in respect of 
Kenya, as be would have liked, and, indeed, 
attempted to do, for it would at once have been 
made to appear that His Majesty’s Government 
regarded the doctrine of equality of citizenship as 
unsuited to certain parts of the Empire where 
Great Britain exercised direct jurisdiction, when, 
undoubtedly, India would have been forced to 
take up the chnlloDge and a controversy would 
hav6 be An precipitated that might at the end 
have rent the Empire jisunder. 

W'nat, howet^er, Mr. Churchill had not been 
able to ellect in principle, he sought to achieve in 
substance, li st, by sending nut with the Governor 
of Kenya a seiies of pioposnls which totally 
ignored atvi even denied the doctrine of equality 
of citizor^fthip, and which he, endeavoured to foist 
upon the Indian community who wQuld thereby 
have corisentod to contract tbcmeelves out of the 
scope of the Imperial Con fere nee Resolution ; and, 
secondly, when this sordid move failed, by 
endeavouring (thanks to Mr. Montagu, unsuccess- 
fully) to commit the British Government to a 
p dicy that would, in ellect, have evacuated the 
le.solution of all its virtue, both in the spirit and 
in the letter. It will thus be seen that the 
Colonial Ollice, at an) rate under Mr. Churchill, 
is not tu be trusted, unaided, to put into eilect 
^ the underlying policy of the resolution. 

We have seen what it was sought to do in the 
case of Kenya, The Colonial Office has recently 
declared its provisional adhesion to the doctrine 
of race segregation in Uganda, where it had not 
previously existed. It is becoming known that, 
under the influence of powerful groups and 
corporations of white British subjects, the 
Governments of Fiji and British Guiana are 
stiflening in their objection to the grant of ej^pal 
citzensbip to the local Indians. But these Govern- 
ments are merely local branches o{ ,;$he Oolpnial 
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Oifice, which is already in the grip of similar vested 
interests with headquarters in London. What 
has the Government of India done, apart from 
sending Mr. Sastri on his historic and highly 
important mission to three of the Dominions, to 
ensure that elTect is given to the Imperial Confer- 
ence resolution ? Has it yet asked for dategorical 
information regarding the steps taken by the 
Colonial Office to procure the removal of disabling 
legislation and differential administrative methods 
in the territories for who^e good government the 
British Cabinet is responsible to Parliament? Will 
it not be a significant thing to find, in fact, 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and India dn one 
side, and South Africa and Grent BritaKu on the 
other ? It will be a new and quite unexpected 
ranging of forces : but unless Great Britain hastens 
to restore the equilibrium, by implementing with 


all possible speed the agreement into which she 
entered with India before the whole world last year, 
she will only have herself to thank if vested power, 
privilege, ^nd interest weigh d6wn the balance 
against India and bring about, not a new Imperial 
integration known as the British Comnionwealth 
of equal and free peoples, but the dissolution of an 
Empire of greed and exploitation that Aas out- 
lived its usefulness and that detiies the new spirit 
of humai^ brotherhood. The Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State for India must, if India is to 
survive as an equal partner in the Common- 
wealth and preserve her ^ self respc^ct as a 
world* nation,* wage a remoiseUss war with 
the Colonial Offico until tluj pni ciple em- 
bodied in the Imperial i^- idution 

is •applied fully in the Vpirtl. woll as 

thd^lettei*. • • 


Mr. Gandhi and the British Con*s£itution* 

. By • * 

Mr. C. F. ANDREWS. * , * 


I llA V E heard him (Mr G .ndlii) say, again 
and again, to those who were in highest 
authority . if 1 did not believe that racial 
equality was to be obtained within the British 
Empire, I should be a rebel.'' 

At the close of the great and noble passive 
resistance struggle in South Africa, he explained^ 
his own standpoint in Johannesburg, in his fare- 
well words, os follows : — 

** It is my knowledge, right or wrong, of the 
British constitution, which has bound me to the 
BritislI Empire. Tear that constitution to shreds, 
and my loyalty will also be torn to shreds. On 
the other hand, keep it intact, and you hold me 

^ ti 

* This statement with regard to Mr. Gandhi's 
intellectual position on the subject of the "^British 
''"'institution*' and the “ British Empire ” is from Mr. 
Andrews' Introduction to the new Edition of 
Gandhi's Speeches and Writings just brought out by 
G. A. ^atesan dc'Co., Madras. Price Bbi 3. To sub- 
Bcribere of the Indian Review^ Bs. 2-8. 


bound unreservedly in its service. *The choice 
h»s lain before us, who are vlndians in South 
Africa, either to sunder oui^elves from the 
British Eihpire, or to struggle by D\eahs of 
pi^scive resistance in order that the ideals of 
the* British Constitution may b*e prei^erved, — 
but only those ideals^ The theory of racial 
equality in the eyes of the Law^ once recognised, 
can never be departed fromj and jts principle 
must at all ccfsts be maintained, — the principle, 
that is to %ay, that in all the legal codes, which 
bind the Em pise toge^er, there^shall be no 
raoial taint, no racial distinction, no colour 
disability." • 

I have sumn^ariseti, in the above statement, 
the speech which Mahatma Gandhi delivered on 
a very memorable occasion at Johannesburg, 
j>efore a European aqdience, and 1 do not think 
that he has ever Jdeparted frob the oonvictiona 
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which he then uttered in public. What has im- 
pressed me most of all, has been bis unlimited 
patience. Ij^von now, when he has aga^n been im- 
prisoned *b^ the** present rulers of the British 
Empire, who have charge of Indian aVairs, be 



Mat. C F. ANDREWS 

has not despaired of tfie British Empire itself. 
According to his own opinion, it is these rulers 
themselves f.whe h^ve been untrue to the under- 
lying principle of that Empire. * 

A short time before Mahatma Gahdhi’s arrest, 
when I wsu^with^him in Ahnfedabad, he blamed* 
me very severely indeed for my lack of faith in 
the British connexion and for my publicly putting 
forward a demand for cdmpleilie independence. 
He said to me openly that I had done a great 
deal^of mischief by such advocacy of indepen- 
dence. If 1 interpret' him rightly his own poai- 

• . I 


tion at that time wa^ this. had lost ffiitfa in' 
the British Administration in India, — it w^is a 
Satanic Gdvernment. But he had not lost faith 
in the British Constitution itself. He still believed 
that India could remain within the British Empire 
on the basis of racial equality, and that the 
principle of racial equa'iity would come out 
triumphantly vindicated after the present strug- 
gle in India was over. Indeed, he held himself 
to be the champion of that theory, and the 
upholder of the British Constitution. 

Whether that belief, which he has held so 
persistently and patiently all these years, will be 
justihed at last, )ime alone can show. remem- 
ber how impressed I was at the time by the fact 
that he, who had been treated so disgracefully 
time after time in South Africa, should still 
retain his faith in the British character. I said 
to him, ** It would almost seem as if you had 
more faith in my own countrymen than 1 have 
mytelf.”* He said to me, “ That may be true,”— ^ 
and I felt deeply his implied rebuke. 

I have gone through carefully the words he 
employed later at the time of his trial,* and in 
spite of all that ho said with such terrible severity 
concerning the evil eilect of British Rule in India, 
I do not think that be has actually departed 
from the position which runs through all the 
speeches in this book from beginning to end. He 
still trusty that the temper and character of the 
y British people will change for the better, and that 
the principle of racial equality will iinally be ac- 
knowledged in actual deed, not merely in word. 
If that trust is realised, then he is prepared to 
remain within the British Empire. But if that 
trust is ultimately shattered, then he will feel 
that ab last the time has come to seO'er once and 
for all the British connexion. 

^ The Indian Problem. By C. F. Andrews. Price 
To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review," 12 as. 

Q. A. Natesan A Co., Publishers, George Town^ Madrai. 


THE EXCHANGE QUESTION 

( BV PROF. B. K. BHATTACHARYA, m.a., 

8L PauVa College^ Calcutta. 


XOHA.NGE — a puzzling phenomenon in the 
commercial life of a nation — has puzzled 
India and the rest of the world with a 
systematic inconsistency. The German mark, the 
English pound, the French Centime,* and the 
Italian Oentesimi have depreciated remarkably, 
the first being the worst sufferer in this respect. 
But while the European currencies have followed 
an oneside movement of depreciation the sterling, 
price of the Indian rupee has oscillated in h re- 
markable manner. After the declaration of the 
war exchange fell from Is. 4d. and Rbveree 
Councils had to be offered to bring * Exchange 
back to its old level. Exchange remained 
steady for some time but an upwcard move- 
ment began from January 1917 wh^n Council 
Bills were sold at Is, 4jd. to Banks and firms on 
the “ approved list ”, Jn August exchange rose 
to Is. 5d. and the movement continued during 
the War and Idng aftei the armistice of November 
1918, till it reached 2s. 4J. in December 1919. 
But it Sid not stop here. The Currency Com- 
mittee’s Report was published with suggestions 
intended to pour oil over the troubled waters of 
exchange. Exchange jumped from 2d. 4d. to 
28. 8d. soon after the publication of the Report 
and the decision of the Government to adhere to 
the policy laid down by the Comm^tee and 
Reserve Oouncils were sold at 2s. lOd. and more.# 
But the unruly horse had spent all its force , 
and calmed down very soon. Exchange began 
to come down and on the first of May it stood at 

2s. 3, id. The rate declined till in February this 

* • 

year it reached Is. S^d. a figure which has been 
repeated after the lapse of a very long period. 
The rate fluctuated a good deal but mgved round 
Is. 3d. An upward movement began again for 
second time since 1914 in September last. 
Exchange went up to Is. 5d. and for some time it 
f^ln^ost ^reached Is, 6d. But the story is not yet 


complete for now towards the close^of October 
exchange has come down again and seems to near 
1*8. 4d. And if the City Editor of the ‘‘Times” is 
to be believed there are enough groiftidp of pes- 
simism now and for some time to coipe. He 
declares that sf^eculators ^have miscalculated in 
counting on a large exportable surplus by India, 
without Qonsidering th« extent of the present 
poverty o^f Ear op*^ which must limit next season’s 
demand *for lrkJia’5 goods and he warns them 
against undiia optimism with Regard to the future 
of ox liango 

,Bujb what is more to be feared the cull that 
is being made again on the Government of India 
tq steady exchange. People seem to have very 
shor*^ roelnories *now a-^ay and the huge losses 
that India sufTered from the reckless disregard of 
Indian public opinion •in February 1920 when 
Government began to sell Reserve Oouncils seems 
to have been {orgottoi». The Councils were sold, 
the Governmen^l said to render tLe exchange 
policy effective fnd provide the trrfde with the 
remittance it requ'red. Rumitrance was provi- 
ded but what .was remitted to «England ? Not so 
much any payment for imports, and genuine can- 
cellation of foreign indebtedness as the huge pro- 
fits Jhat merchants hid made during the war, and * 
speculative investments^nvited by and based on 
the difference between the Government rate and 
the market rate of exchange. ^ The Bombay 
merchants crie(| halt. The she*er waste of selling 
Councils wh^n exports was brought repeatedly 
Jbo the •notice of the Government but tho 
authorities clung to ibis policy with a 
tena*city which deserved better use and played 
ducks and drakes vv^th th^ resources of the 
country in a wa^ which is intelligible only to 
the reckless business man and the crazy fellow 
that steps suddenly into the shoes of a nfllilti- 
ip^ll}onaire and knqws •not what, to do with his 
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riches. But the sales wer9 discontinued in 
September last year and the Government declared 
like a duappointed divine unsuccessful in his 
attempts to reclum a criminal : ** tried our 

beSt^ the forces against us are stupendous ; sfe 
can onl^ i%sign ourselves to fate ” Mr. Hailey 
pointed out that the factors which were res- 
ponsible for the position which^ he was in were 
Bueh that no Government wUatever i^s resources 
oould possiblv control and Govornnnenli withdrew 

from a speculative adventure which co-it the 

« 

count y«cr tn b of Rupees. * • 

But is ti'v this* •bitter rypi^rienco witlu ut any 
lesson to tit? It shows on the ore the 

absence of a 8to*ong public opinion wbinh is Jhighly 
deplovabld. We talk glibly of politics ard get 
rfp in arms whenever the claims of an Indv^n 
public* servant are passed over in fa/iur ot an 
European public servant but all India except * 
Bombay and feeble voicds here and there watched 
silently this hug^ waste of Indian money^in wild 
adventure. Indeed, ignortCnce of curency matters 
is one of the greatest drawbac&s^ of our public 
life. As matter of fact many Indian merchantfsF 
asked for a resiynption of the sale of Councils 
even in face of*, the losseji that India had to pay 

*^for. But what is more to our point, the loss 

•> 

justified the old Indian cry regarding the evils of 
a managed cfirrency. The Chamberlain Copimis- 
sion poobpoohed this idea but here is a chapter 
from the latesf currency history of the country • 
which throwa^a flood >ght on amateur efforts to . 
dabble in currency matteiV. ^ 

We cannot call back the past but^ we can at least 
profit by the lessons that thej>nst teocli^s us. T^e 
lesson in ^ the * words of the Finance Member 
bimsel^is that the problems before us are of the 
kind for which nd Oompaittee however expert, 
oould be likely to propounS an immediate or 
’ radical solution. Once at least the Government 
- has realised the necessity of standing clear of 
currency matters and the follp of amateur interfph- 


tion in those public affairs whi(|^ require t^hnical 
assistance has been forced on them. This ie( why 
we deprec&te the attempts that are being made to 
bring the Government back to the arena of ex- 
change and currency. The Government has, for 
example, been asked to fall back on the old Is. 
4d, rate.<» The mistakd in this policy will be 
apparent when we remember that for days to- 
gether exchange rose and remained recently in 
the neighbourhood of Is. 6d. The rate of exchange 
depends among others on the two primary in- 
fluences of the price of silver and the balance of 
trade, But ^hcRO unrerhiin factors. The guess 
cm h( wever that s Iver c|innot settle 

at its old pi ice and any coiisidcuration of the price of 
the rupee must be based on a thorough realisation 
of this probability. The revival of exports is again 
a very uncertain factor as it depends on the large 
number of far rea clung influence summarised in 
the phrase ‘the resufcitation of Europe*. One of 
the reasons of the decliiiO of the rupee from the 
rate of 2s, lOd, is the econouiie collapse of the 
countries of Europe. They are like a starving 
man, as Mr. Llyod ( ! ?orge depicts theifl, in rage 
booking through a shop window at commodities 
which he badly needs but which he has not the 
money to pay for. These are uncertain factors 
and attempts to base any currency policy on them 
will surely be a leap into the dark. We should 
repeat warning of the city Editor of the 
“ Times ” that tbo future is in an unpierceable 
darkness and judgement should be suspended till 
sufficient light is thrown on it. The Government 
is engaged in an attempt to reduce the currency 
that assumed inordinate proportions when India 
sent out large quantities of gunney l>«g8, jute, 
munitions of war and articles of* food and the 
demand for the medium of exchange rose to a 
great extent. The step is certainly one wbiqb 
will command universal approval but the o^ec t 
must be achieved slowly and cautiously. 



THE TURKS AND EUROPE 

By 

Mr. E. W. green. 


E3P0NS1BILITY for the terms imposed 
upon Turkey by the Allied Powers rests in 
the opinion of many upon England. 
However flattering to Er^glish power and influence 
that view may be, it is not one that squares with 
the facts. In the Oonferences which led up to 
the formulation of the flnal terms with Turkey, 
Eogland, France and Italy acted in unison, and, 
however much their views may have diverged . 
since, the terms of the Treaty of Sevres were* the 
unanimous expression of the policy of the three 
powers. There was however a 'strong body of 
public opinion in each country opposed to the 
policy of their Govorninonts ; in particular it 
resonted the participation of Greece in the final 
settlement. She had not been at war With Turkey 
and the attitude of her Government for the 
greater part of the war had been unfriencjly to^the 
Allies. In his^ book “ The Turks and Europe^^* 
recently translated from the French, M. Gaston 
Gaillar^ ascribes this support of Greek claims and 
the general attitude of England towards Turkey 
to the influence of the Greek statesman M. 
Venizelos and to the wealth of a rich compatriot 
domiciled in England, Sir Basil Zaharofl “ who 
Bubsidise.s several organs of the British Press and 
has a great influence over Mr. Lloyd George 
owing to services rendered to him fn election 
time.’^ This imputation is unsupported by an/ 
evidence and is unworthy of a book which 
pretends to throw light on one of the moat 
intricate problems that has confronted the Allies. 
But the book was evidently written for French 
propagandist purposes and contains several 
unfounded statements and baseless insinuations. 
For instance, “ England while pretending to do 
justice and to settle accounts merely meant to 

* The Turks and Europe: By Gaston Gafilard. 
(Thomas Murly dc Co., London ) 
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take hold of* the Straits ” ; again England had 
already lai^ hands on Arabia and MmpotamM, 
but could not openly lay claim to Oonstanti- 
nople'' ; and “ they (the Turks) * cannot ^tertaio 
the least consideration or regard for a spurious 
religious movement, essentially Protestant, behind 
which Anglo Saxon covetousnera is working and 
the real aim of which is to start huge commercial 
undertakmgs.” The writer gives no au^ority 
for his slate ments that England meant to hold 
the Dardanelles or Con8tp««tuibple and he omits 
all mention of* the fac that action taken in 
regard to the Straits or Constantyinple has been 
taken jointly by the Allies at the instance 
o( ithe Supreme Council. X^he insinuation made 
in tlie laii: extract will 'be dealt with in*a later 
paragraph. It is only nejpessary to state here 
that many passages ia thb book emphasise the 
fact that it is fear for the cia^eguarding of her 
financial and, commercial interests in Asia Minor 
that has brought France into antagonism with 
England in hex^Eastern policy. Eit^'sh foreign 
policy is influenced by financier and commercial 
considerations no more and nc^ less than is the 
foreign pol^y of any other power. In her rela- 
tions with Turkey she has of course been actuated 
by/egard for her interests, but self-interest, will 
not explain all her relations with Turkey. Other 
considerations have influenced her policy no less 
in the conclusion of the Treaty of Sevres than on 
former occasiojns iit the histoi^ of tHb two coun- 
tries. ^ 

• • Eng fish policy in the Near East from the 
eighteenth century has been*deteraiined by the 

* attitude of the party in power tow^ds Russia 
and Turkey. A Conservative Government has 
generally supported Turkey against Russia and 
the Liberal Party has generally been antagonistic 
^0 Turkey, though it has rarely pushed^ aptg- 
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gonism to the point of formal alliance with Russia. 
Support of Turkey has been one of the principles 
of t|be Oonservative Party from the time of 
William Pi|t. Albert Sorel, the French histori- 
cal authority on the Eastern question, >as oalle^ 
this principle of policy “the grand diplomatic 
charter of England in the nineteenth century.’' In 
later years Disraeli and Sir Stratford Can- 
ning, the British Ae^l’essador at' Constantinople 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, were 
its great exponents. Pitt’s antagonist, Charles 
James Fox, may be considered the ^ founder 
of the opposite school. He favoured Russia, 
regarding her as "the political ^ heir to ^,Con> 
stantinople and the predestined liberator of 
the peoples wko had been conquered by^ the 
Turks. For religions and humanitarian reasons 
th^Liberal Party, the’political descendants of F8 i-, 

' 1 (fc * 

has adopted these principles. Canning, Cobden 
and Gladstone, and ^modern Liberals, Asquith, 
Grey and Lloydt George, have all opposed the 
maintenance of Turkish power. In this policy 
the Liberal P/irty is now su^porte<| by the Labour 
Party and, abroad by the United States of 
America. 

The characterisation of this policy as a spurious 
religious movement is a distortion of the motives 
actuating the Liberal and Labour parties and 
speaks a complete ignorance of public opinior . jn 
England rat the present moment. The public don- 
sciehce was horrified b^ the accounts of the 
Turkish treatmecit of the Armenian subjects, 
particularly rof their Armenian women and child ren, 
during the war. The motive behind the Govern- 
ment’s policy was neither revenge for Turkey’s 
entry into tjje waif nor ^he de8ie*e for instituting ' 
vast commercial undertakings, as M. GailUrd 
insinuates^ but a sincere desire to establish such 
conditions in the Turkish Empqre as would pre- 
vent the recurrence of such inhuman treatment 
of Aymenians or any other Christian group. 

Qaillard has tbqs entirely oipitted the import 


ant factor of public opinion from his enumeration 
of the forces influencing Mr. Ltoyd George in his 
attitude towards Turkey in the Supreme Oounoil. 
The omission is all the more astonishing since he 
admits at its full face value the religious feelings 
evinced by Muhammadans in India. But mis- 
taken ^6 the author L in his imputation of 
motives to England, be is right in his conclusion 
that the Allied policy towards Turkey was in 
many respects politically unsound. 

For a proper understanding, then, of the 
* Turkish problem i^is necessary to emphasise the 
strength of a powerfjll section of public , opinion 
in E[)gland, for that m^ust be one of t|ie deter- 
mining factors in the ultk'F^^ settlement. This 
attitude is due partly to th«3 unprovoked entry of 
Turkey into the war on th^e side of Germany. 
M. Gaillard ascribes her actioi.) to fear of Russian 
aggression and says in one of scattered refer- 
ences to this subject, “ the policT that the Allies 
puF:>ued^ at that time (August 1914) and that 
they have not wholly repudiated 0 /*>viously proved 
that they would give a free ban d to Russia to 
carry out her ambitious schemes ^ OoLstanti- 
nople and Turkey-in- Asia as n rei^iard for her 
energetic share in the war,” This j statement of 
Allied policy is characteristic of the ai^l'hor. No 
authority is quoted in support of it. 1 The word 
“ obviously ” takes tbo place of fact argud 
ment. To explain Turkey’s entry intool^^he vthe 
he has to insinuate that the Allies had agn^^fleable 
to respect her neutrality at a moment wheiAed till 
' were denouncing German violation of Brnment 


neutrality. The statement is too ludicrouiTency 
need contradiction. The fact is that Turke/ India 
signed an alliance with Germany on August'^ jute, 
191 4, ^ith the intention of attacking Russiod the 
cutting her off from her Allies by closing ^ to a 
Dardanelles. The real reasons for Turkey’s envbicib 


into the war were that she was in the gripJ^ect 
Germany and Germany had determined tbav 


Straits shoi^ild be closed, and, secondly, that 
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geened, to*the Wre powefful section of the 
Turl^sb Cabinet too good an opportunity to be 
misBed for attacking Ilussia, the hereditary foe. 
The American ambassador in Constantinople at 
the outbreak of war quotes Talaat Bey as saving 
Russia is our greatest enemy and we are afraid 
of her. If now, whild Germany is , attacking 
Russia, we can give her a good strong kick and so 
make her poweiless to injure us for some time, 
it is Turkey’s interest to administer that kick.” 
But a more influential factor in determining the 
attitude of the Allies and in particular of England* 
was the Armenian massacres and deportations. 
The shadow of Armenia has darkened the 
English conception not only of the individual Tuik 
but of the Turkish State. Mr. Mabommed Ali is 
quoted as having said in his official interview with 
Mr. Lloyd George in March 11)20, “I have no brief 
for them ; 1 have no brief for the Turks, 1 have 
only a brief for Islam and the Indian Muslims. 
What we say is this, as I said to Mr. Eishorf let 
there bo a thoaough enijuiry and if this thorough 
en(|uiiy is carried out and if it establiabos to the 
satisfaction of the world that the Turks really 
have been guilty of unprovoked murders and have 
been guilty of these atrocities and horrible crimes, 
then we will wish our hands of the Turks, To us 
it is much more important that not a single stain 

should remain on the fair name of Islam 

no doubt there have been several outcries about 
them ; some evidence has been produced ; but there 
has been no thorough international inquiry which 
would satisfy the entire world, Muslim as well as 
Christian.” The evidence of the occurrence of the 
atrocities is taken from four sources ; the reports 
of survivors ; the reports of American con- 
suls ; reporta of German missionaries ; reports of 
conversations between the American ■Ambassador 
and Turkish ministers, in which a pcflicy of ex- 
termination was admitted. The evidence is so 
o^rwhelming that in the absence of any ofQcial 
Turkish prbbf tb the contrary the charges must 


be held as proved. ^ Mr. Mahommed Ali hints and 
M. Gaillard details at some length that Turkish 
action can be explained, if not condoned, by the 
provocation given by Armenia^ injji^igues with 
Russia, for the last fifty years there has been 
a party in Armenia which has agitated and 
schemed for separation from Turkey ; but, while 
such conduct would justify Turkey in taking 
drastic action against the^ leac^rs of sedition and 
rebellion, it would no more justify her in indiscri- 
minate afid wholesale massacre and deportation 
than the^imilar moyement in Ireland would have 
justified the British Government in resorting to a 
policy, of extermination of the Irish. After what 
has happened it is not unnatural ihat the Allies 
shoulTd have misgivings as to thetfuture relations 
between Turkey and her Christian subjects or that 
thej{ should consider t^hemselves under a md^al 
obligation to impose such conditions on Tflrkey as 
will give a reasonable guaratttee that her Ohristian 
subjects will not be exposed^ again to similar 
treatment, * 

No solutioh qf the ^problem has y^t been found 
and M. Gailltwrc^ thinks none ever vpll be. The 
Treaty of Sevres by which ^ sectfon of the 
Armenians were formed into ^in independent re- 
public and a section of the Gfeeks incorporated 
with Greecef provides no solution. It is ft clumsy 
andif utile attempt to reconcile two contradictory 
prificiples and pledges the recognition of the 
national aspirations of Minorites and* the main- 
tenance of Turkish political sovereignty in Asia 
Minor. Politically^ the mast imp(X*tat^t factor in 
the situation is the existence of a long established 
and powerfid race of 8,000,000 Turks in Anatolia, 

’ holding the bridge connycting^ Eup^e and Asia, 
It highly desirable that that important link in 
the chain of world communications should be in 

' t. 

possession of a ppwer tapable of resisting external 
aggression. During the war, therefore, and at 
the armistice the Allied leaders frequently declared 
t^at they had no int^tien or dOsire to im|ttix' 
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Turkish sovereignty in Asia ^inor. This point 
of policy was put most clearly by M. Millerand 
in a debate in March 1920. **First of all ” he said 
** the Supr^e Qouncil deems it necessary to 
organise a Turkey that can live anV for th^ 
purpose it has seemed fit to maintain a Sultan 
in Oonstantinople. This is the only resolution 
that was made public and the only one that the 
British Governueqt disclosed iii the House of 
Commons for this purpose. The same principle 
implies that Turkey will include, together with 
the countries inhabited maii^ly by Moslems, the 
economic* outlets without which she could not 
thrive.” But the Treaty destroyed her 
economic independence and curtailed her resources 
by detatohing the outlets of two most important 
branches of her commerce, Trebizond, the outlet 
tcf the Black Sea trade, and Smyrna^ the outlet 
for thd Levant trade. At the same' time an 
independent ArmeniaVeakens Turkey for defence 
against Russian vggression by taking from her 
the command of ^er North-Eastern approaches 
and the annexation of Smyrna establishes Gieece 
in her Wesfern gateway. If it was the object of 
Supreme Council to destroy Turkish sovereignty 
it could not have done it more eilectively than by 
putting two of tlM most important strategic points 
of Anatolia into the hands of her enemies, for an 
independent but weak Armenia is bound to incline 
towards, Russia and not towards Turkey. 

Nor is the arrangement a satisfactory applica- 
tion of the principle of self-determination. Many 
groups of ArmenianSf all the Armenians in 
Cilicia, for instance, and the Greeks beyond the 
Vilayet of Smyrna will remain Turkish subjects, 
and, vice versa, Turkish elements will come unoer 
Greek and Armenian rule, although there ^are 
very few ^localities in which Greek and Armenians 
outnumber the Turkl The “unredeemed” groups 
will be contree of political agitation and unrest 
and Turkey will be as embittered by loss of terri- 
toty aii 4 tnany of her guh|;BctB and 4lo*religioiiisfe 


as France was by ^fche loss of Alsace-Lorraine*. 
British approval of the policy adopted by the 
Supreme Council was obviously due to the predo- 
minant influence of the Liberal Party. In fact 
any attempt to solve the problem by racial or 
religious considerations is doomed to failure, for 
the issue ip political, requiring the maintenance 
of Anatolia as an independent political and econo- 
mic unit. In other words as the Turk is in 
possession with a population of eight millions the 
administration must be left to him. But such a 
decision would not debar the Allied Powers from 
exacting guarantees for the protection of minori- 
ties f(^r which the Jj^ague of Nations or an iter- 
national cqtoj mission would be responsible. 

Another important part of the Turkish ques- 
tion is the relations between the Arabs and the 
Turks. For a long time before the war there 
was antagonism between these two sections of 
Muhammadans. The war however brought their 
riv8>1rj to a head and gave the Arab the opportu; 
nity to estah'isb his independence under the 
Sherif of Mecca. The Arabian nationalist move- 
ment was supported by the Allies, mainly by 
Gre.at Britain, who pledged herself to support the 
formation of an Arab State in the Island of 
Arabia — the Jazirat-ul- Arab. In addition to the 
Peninsula of Arabia “ the Island” includes Syria, 
Palestine and Mesopotamia, In 83 ria and Meso- 
potamia, the outlying portions of Arabia, Arab 
kingdoms have been set up under Emir Feisul, 
the son of Emir Hussain, formerly Sberif of Mecca 
and now, in addition, King of Arabia, To this 
policy M. Gaillard is frankly antagonistic. “ We 
disapprove,” he says, “ of his (the Emir Feisal's) 
policy and blame his attitude because we believe 
Arahiap aspirations cannot be lawfully fulfilled at 
the lurks’ expense”. If that argument is accept- 
ed the principle of nationality and all olaims to 
self-determination must be rejected. The rea- 
sons for the author’s opposition to the ArabOQi 
policy of the AlliM is that it is antagonistic fio 
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14ren«b ambitiooB In Syria where France has im* 
portant financial and oommeroial interests, and in 
which from the middle of the last century she 
had exoercised a sort of Protectorate. Her influ- 
ence has been especially powerful in Lebanon, 
where there is a numerous Christian population. 
She has in fact been regarded as the pr^otector of 
Roman Catholic interests in the Near East, a 
claim which brought her into antagonism with 
Russia and which figured as one of the causes of 
the Crimean War. As a result of the recent war 
France hoped to strengthen her position in S^ria * 
and in the Treaty of Sevres she was given a 
mandate under the League of Nations ovef the 
country. The Arabs, however, resented the 
position occupied by the French in Syria and as 
the Emir Feisal refused to recognise the 
French mandate he was deposed. M. Gaillard, 
of course, places the responsibility for hostili- 
ties on England, ** Though the bulk of public 
opinion in France was averse to any mili- 
tary action in tjie Eist, either in Syria or in 
Turkey, yet France was driven to tight, as 
it weref by England and yet in a preceding 
page he had made several quotations from a 
debate in the English Parliament in which the 
French were criticised for sending an ultimatum 
to the Emir Feisal as King of Syria without con- 
sultation with England. The reason for the anta- 
gonism here displayed is French opposition to 
Arabian independence, in particular to their esta- ^ 
blishment in Damascus which dominates Syria. As 
an uncompromising supporter of the restoration 
of the Turkish Empire M. Gaillard is naturally 
antagonistic to Arab claims to independence and 
therefore to the English policy of supporting those 
claims to their full extent. But if the pripciples 
of nationality and self-determination are not to 
be rejected, it would be difficult to find a people 
to whom they could be more appropriately applied 
thtfh to the Arabs. In this part of their policy 
the Allies have not been eeriotisly attaoked by the 


Turkish Nationalists or by the Indian Khilafat 
delegation. Mr. Mohammad Ali in bis statement 
of its claims explicitly stated that Arab inde- 
pendence was not incompatible with ijlamic obli- 
gations, prbvided the claims of the Khalifa are 
recognised and he saw no difficulty in reconoiling 
those claims as Arabs and Turks are both Moslems. 
Further, when it is considered that all that is 
greatest in Islamic civilisation, comes from the 
Arab, and that the Turk, in spite of M. Gaillard’s 
eulogies, h^ contributed very little in art, letters 
or science and has npgleoted the material develop- 
ment of her Empire, especially in Syria and Meso- 
potamia, there ^ is additional * reason for taking 
these oountries out of Turkish hands and leaving 
’ them linder the control of a race as virile as and 
more intellectual than the Tqrks and xdore closely 
associated With the founder of their religi0)i. 
Whether the Arabs after centuries of subjection 
and misrule will be found Equate to the task of 

f • 

constructing and maintaining confederation of 
Arab States has yet to be prSved, but it seems 
that considerable advantage will acq^ue to them 
by association for a time with an experienced 
* power responsible to the League ^f NfaCions. The 
connection should strengthen gather than detract 
from the reality of Arab indepeiMence. 

The Arallian movement too has been compli- 
cated by the presence of minorities with claims 
for ^autonomy. Just as Anatolia has its Greek 
and Armenian problems, so Arabia* has been 
confronted with similar problems in connection 
with Lebanon and^ Palestine. . Iif Lebanon the 
majority of tbS population is Catholic Christian 
who from 1 8b0, until their constitution was sup- 
'^rissed by the Tuvks during thg warjpossessed an 
autonomous administration under European 
guarantee and the special protection of Franoe. 
Not unnaturally thd inhabitants of Lebanon 
demand the restoration of their autonomy with 
the collaboration of France. And just js in 
ihrmenia the elaims . its inbaUtanlt eitend 
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beyond Armenia Proper to Greater Armenia 
which includes the Armenians of Cilicia, so the 
problem of Lebanon is made more intricate by 
the ezisteitse of •a Greater Lebanon which includes 
the sanj iks of Tripoli}^, L'itakta, Hama<and Homs, 
the posseir^on of which is necessary for the econo- 
mic inddjpendence of Syria. There are therefore 
two conllictif»g interests in Syria, the Arabian 
demand for the# unity of Syrfti and Lebanon’s 
claim for autonomy. In the support of her 
separatist demands Lebanon has relied upon 
her traditional connrction with France* and thus 
France has co.ne into collinion with the Arabs of 
Syria who view the relations ,of France and 
Lebanon as something similar to the attitude of 
Russia towards Armenia. It is obvious,' thbn, 
that an indppendent Lebanon would be an obstacle 
t^Syrian independence,, especif^lly owing to its 
contact with the harbour of Beirut whfich stands 
in the same relation to S^ria as Smyrna to Anato- 
lia. Thus the strength of French interests in 
Syria and her traditional connection with Lebancm 
account forr the antagonism o/ section of 
the French public represented ,Jby M. Gaillard 

t * 

to the movement for Arabian unity, and, as 
England has throughout supported Arab nation- 
al claims it ^ is not unnatural that the 
author) as a propagandist, has exaggerated the 
occasional lack of harmony there has beeu be- 
tween French and English policy in the Near 
East, and has even insinuated that England de- 
sired to bring Syria under her own suzerainty. The 
Arabian irovcAnei^t Iftis also come into conflict 
with another small group with diiferent religious 
ideals and diverging national aim^ For a long 
time the ^ews ^ave b^en clamouring for restdra*^ 
tion to their ancient and national home in Pales- 
tine and iiave been supported by a strong Zionist 
organisation of world- ^ide_ (influence. This 

movement was encouraged by England during the 
war when the British Oovemment pledged itself 
tb mippwt Jewish bhdms in Palestine. The Treaty * 


of Sevres, therefore, »» gave England a majndute Jn 
that country, but as the majority of the popula- 
tion are Arabs, the Syrian Government disapproves 
of the arrangement for fear that the political 
aims of the Zionists will be thereby fostered. It 
is necessary, therefore, that British policy should 
be limited to the settlfement of Jews in such a 
way as to prevent conflict with the domiciled Arab 
population and established interests and should 
in no way countenance Jewish political ambitions. 
British policy has fostered the movement towards 
Ari^bian independence and unity and it should do 
nothing that will in any way impair Arabian 
sovecoignty. It cannot therefore justifiably 
countenance the establishment of semi-political 
enclaves in Syria or . Paleefiiiie, but it is all to the 
interest of the Arabs that the agricultural and 
industrial prosperity of their provinces should be 

I 

restored with the initial assistance of foreign 
capital. 

^hree other points in the Turkish policy of t^e 
Allies have to be noticed— the questions of 
Thrace, Constantinople and the Straits. In his 
often quoted summary of English war aims 
Mr. Lloyd George declared that the Allies 
were not fighting to deprive Turkey of its 
capital or of the rich and renowned lauds of 
Asia Minor and Thiuce which are predominatingly 
Turkish in race nor did they challenge the main- 
tenance of the Turkish Empire in the homeland of 
the Turkish race with its capital in Constanti- 
nople, but the passage between the Mediterrane- 
an and the Black Sea would be internationalised 
and neutralised, while Arabia, Armenia, Mesopota* 
mia, Syria and Palestine were entitled to recogni- 
tion of theit* separate national ambitions! It has 
been frequently stated that the Treaty of Sevres 
violated the pledges given by the AIlie8,A^t it 
must be admitted that the Treaty does not diverge 
very far from the policy outlined by Mr. Lloyd 
George and, though exception may be taken (6 it 
Ob political gtounds, with the cicepticfn of the 
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ettaUishment of tfle Greeks in Smyrna and possi- 
* ^ % 

bly in Thrace, it cannot be attacked on the score 
of the violation of pledges nor was Mr. Lloyd 
George’s statement objected to at the time by any 
ooDsiderable section of public opinion in England, 
India or elsewhere. The establishment of the 
Greeks in Smyrna was* undoubtedly a political 
blunder, but the problem of Thrace is much more 
complicated. Geographically Thrace is part of the 
basin of the Maritza which is the natural outlet 
for the commerce of the country that occupies the 
upper waters ; on that ground it should be held 
by Bulgaria. On the other hand the power occupy- 
ing Oonstantinople must regard Thrace wiUi its 
clearly marked geographical features as ijs natural 
bulwark of defence against attack from the West. 
Hence the long-standing antagonism of Turkey 
and Bulgaria, an antagonism that was temporarily 
suspended during the war by Turkey’s cession to 
Bulgaria of 700 Fijuare miles of Thrace and half 
A^drianople. The situation has been further cotn- 
plicated by the expansion of Greece into Macedonia 
after the last Balkan war and her advance to the 
Maritza^ after the overthrow of Bulgaria in the 
recent war, Asa reward for her support of the 
Allies in the latter part of the war she has claimed 
Thrace and based her claims on the fact that 
Greeks form a majority of the population of the 
province. But there has been no leliable 
census of the population for many years. In his 
reply to the Indian Muslim delegation Mr. Lloyd 
George gave 1894 as the date of the last reliable 
census when the Greeks numbered .304,000 and 
Massalmans 26.5,000 (and there would be many 
Mussalmans who were not Turks) while Bulgarians 
numbered only 75,000. Since 1894 * there have 
been considerable movements of populat(pn re- 
sulting from the wars in which Turkey has been 
engaged and in which large numbers of 0^eok8 have 
tied or been expelled from Thrace, and so if a 
decision is sought on racial grounds it would be 
only fair to take into consideration the numhei: of 


Greek refugees and^ deportees since 1894. For 
1919 Mr. Lloyd George gave the figures as 
313,000 Greeks and 225,000 Turks ; M. Gaillard’s 
figures are* 360,000 Turks agains^ 224,000 
Gyeeks. Ih any case numbers are so evenly 
balanced that a settlement of the question on 
racial grounds would not provide a satisfactory 
solution ; and as Turkey will be left in possession 
of Constantinople she ahoulj retain Eastern 
Thrace, which includes the vi1a}et of Adrianople 
leaving Greece with Western Thrace which 
* Bulgaria has had to surrender. 

An impartial view of the Turkish ^problem 

cannot but make it clear that*the Allies have on 

• • 

no occasion been actuated by Anti •Muslim feel- 

* ing. ^o Muhammadan ba.s been molested in the 
practices of his religion ; t|^e Holy I’laoes have 
bee^left untouched ; theye has been no interfflt- 
ence with^ the spiritual allegiance of Islafii ; the 

Allies have no quarrel with 'Muhammadans, and 

• • 

indeed had none with Turkey (ill Turkey forced 
one upon them. Religious sentiment, however, baa 
been evoked ii)*many (Quarters ; on tl^e one hand 
it is contended that the treaty with Ti^rkey must 
be in harmpny with Islamic pringples and on the 
otl^er that certain groups 8houl4 not be left under 
Moslem domination. The problte has been im- 
mensely complicated by these consideratiops anj 
the^ ]V>litical issues have been practically eclipsed. 

Tlfey have been further obscured by anpztreme 
application of the doctrifie of self-determination. 
HoVover sound a political principle that may be, 

* it cannot be applied to frog men ts of rages scatter- 
ed in incohesive units over a country in which a 
difibrent race has long predominated. It may 
legitimately be applied tg Arabia, ^ut not to 
Armenians aad Greeks in Asia Minor and Jews in 

Palestine. • 

•• 

But whether tljo pi^blem is considered from 
the religious, raciul or political point of view, it 
will be generally admitted that the Turk himself 
ba^ paused the trouble. ^ The Revolution of 1908 
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set up a constitutional Govcjf nment under the 
Oommittee of Union and Progress. When the 
Young Turk party overthrew and imprisoned the 
Sultan, AbiSur Hamid, in 1908, and set up undeh 
the Oommittee of Union and Progress a constitu- 
tional forn^ of Government, it was hoped that a 
new era had dawned for Turkey, in which every 
section of the Empire, regardless of race or creed, 
would participate.# But the early promise of the 
new Government was never realised. The leaders 
of the revolution, Enver Pasha and I'alaat Bey, 
made themselves as autocratic as the Si^ltan they 
had deposed, adopted similar methods of govern- 
ment and instead of redressing tl>e grievapces of 
the various groups and nationalities within their 
Empire atteodpted to denationalise theAi by a 
policy of ^rcible Tiirkihcation ; bringing ruin, not 
rSgeneration to their country. /Thus the Tiyrkish 
Government has roused religious sentiment by its 


treatment of its Christian subjects ;'eocent 4 ated 
national and separatist aspirations from Albania 
in the Nocth- West to Arabia in the South- bat ; 
and imperilled the integrity of their Empire by 
their unprovoked attack on Russia. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the Allies should effect 
a reduction of Turkish political power after the 
war, as they have reduced the political power of 
Germany, Austria and Bulgaria. To presume 
that Turkey may use her political power for con- 
quest and aggression but may not lose territory 
herself for religious reasons is an untenable posi- 
tion. At the same time the terms imposed upon 
her must be just. In this case justice demands a 
scrupuloqs adherence to the implied promise 
given in Mr. Lloyd George’s declaration of war 
.aims and in so far as the Treaty of Sevres 
has departed from that declaration, it requires 
revision. 


THE SPRING HAS COME 

Bv 

« 

MR. B. N. SALETORE. 


The Spring has come, O Violet Flower, 
Why do you dream apart ? * 

The buds* have blossomed in my garden, 
And a pigeon moans in my heart. 

t- 

' r f 

The birds. in glittering air are flying, 

But my pigeon flutters only ; 

. 

The creepers dance within the lorest, • 
But your sandM'Ii^c^ is lonely. 

c 

r 

The bees have come, O Violet Flower, 
From out your fragrant heefrt, 


To drink bright honey in my garden... 

’ Why do you dream apart ? 

With joy the creepers in the forest, 

Arc dancing like plumes in 4hc wind : 

But the dew is under my languorous eyelids, 
And longing is in my mind. 

O take the blossoms in my garden, 

And still the pigeon in my heart : ^ 

For the Spring has come, O Violet Flower, 
And how can I live, apart ? 


* 4 ^Mbmiri Lovt-iong. 



democracy in ENGLAND' 

By 

Mr. P. P. N. sircar, m.a,, f.r.e.s., (lond). 


L BOKY thus begins his book culled Deino- 
cfacy and Liberty ” : 

** The most remarkable political oharaoteristio of 
the latter part of the nineteenth century has unques- 
tionably been the complete^displacement oLthe centre 
of power in free governments, and the accompanying 
ohanges in the prevailing theories about the principles 
on which representative government should be based. 

It has extended over a great part of the civilised 
worldv and, although it has had all the effects of a 
profound and far reaching revolution, it has in some 
of the most conspicuous instances, been effected with- ^ 
out any act of violence or any changes in the external * 
frame work of government.” 

The universal idea in the 18th century was 
that the right of voting was* not a natural 
right, but a right given by legislation on grounds , 
of expediency, or, in other words for the benefit 
of the state. The House of Commons being the 
most powerful element of the constitution since 
the Revolution of 1 G88, nothing in the constitu- ' 
tion was deemed more important than the effici- 
ency of the machine, and measures of parlia- 
mentary reforms were held good or bad exactly in 
proportion as they conduced to this end. The 
objects to be attained were very various and they 
were best attained by a great variety and 
diversity of representation. It was necessary to 
bring together a body of men of sufficient intelli- 
gence and knowledge to exercise wisely their groat 
power in the state. It was necessary to represent 
in their due proper bion the various f6rms and 
tendencies of political opinion existing in the* 
nation. It was necessary to represent with the • 
same completeness and proportion the various and 
often conflicting class interests, so that the wants 
of each .class might be attended to and the grie- 
vances of each class might be heard and redressed. 

It was also in the highest degree necessary that 
the property of the country should be specially 
and strongly represented. Parliament was essen- 
tially a machine for taxing, and it was^therefore 

^ A paper read at a meeting of the Calcutta Presi- 
dency Opllege Politics Seminar. 
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•. * 

right that^ those who paid taxds should have a 

decisive vcJice, and that those who chiefly paid 
should chiefly control. The indissoluble connec- 
tion between taxation and representation was 
the very mainspring of English conceptions 
of freedom. Tliat no fhan •should be taxed 
except by^ his own consent was the principle 
which was at the root of the American Revolu- 
tion. It.Vas the chief source of all extensions of 
representative government, and it was also the 
true defence gf the property qualification and 
voting privileges which concentrrfted the chief 
power in the hands of the class A who were the 
lar^dst tax payers. • 

Thus wp see a growing tendency towarc^ deixft>- 
cracy and the idea of “for the benefit of the 
state” gradually change, into “for the benefit of 
the people”. Let us now survp^ how the idea of 
democracy developed ip practice ip England. 

The first 22 3foar8 of George Ill’s feign display- 
' ed the augmented force and activfty of popular 
movements. That monarch in* his edeavour to 
revive the personal influence the sovereign in 
the govornqient of the state aroused a spirits 
of opposition, which suddenly revealed the power 
of^ppblic opinion, and developed now agencies for 
giving expression to j^. The storm of redi- 
ciilo and abuse by which Lord Bute wat^ driven 
from Royal favour . the bold agitation of John 
AVilkies; the ^increasing boldness of the press : 
the triumphant persistence of the' printers in 
j)i^Iishi«g j):irHamentary proceeodings, the turbu- 
lant spirit of the people, the influence exerted by 
public meetings and political associations and the 
increasing freedom of speech, in Parliament, are 
symptoms of a democratic force long unknown in 
the land of the Britons. 

The contest between the two leading paMies in 
!l^ngland in relatipn to* the insurgent colonists 
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brought out, in bold relief, the democratic princi- 
ples of 1642 and 1688, namely, the unlawfulness 
of taxation without the consent of tax-payers, 
and the ril^ht of the people to resiefc oppression 
by force. This controversy resulted in^the form- 
ation of a small democratic party in England 
while tl^e "ultimate success of the rebellion, end 
the triumph of the English party which had espou- 
sed the cause of the colonies further advanced the 

f ^ 

principles of democracy. 

But the failure of these organisationsln securing 
any definite end, was due to ^ the fact •that they 
embraced no persons of position or influence, and 
they were sternly ^pressed by the authority of 
Parliament. The principles of the French 
revolutionary leaders and their wild blood-thirsti- 
ness outra|^ng humanity, recoiled the highes and 
noddle classes of English society ' from ,.Aity 
contaclfwith democracy. ^ 

The revolutionary WArs into which the French 
Revolution had ^degenerated, cast a deepening 
shadow over the 'minds of the great body of 
English people and they haG begun look to the 
Revolution^ with sentiments of f^ar and re- 
pugnance. * llut ^there was still a small^ but noisy ' 
and turbulent, parfy, favouring the Revolutionary 
principles, and < showing sympathy with the 
Jacobins of Paris. Their views were published 
in hand- bills, newspapers and other democratic 
tracts. ^ ‘ ** 

Several .societies, whidh bad been formed for 
other objects, npw avowed their sympathy ahd 
fellowship with, the revolutionary party in BVanco, 
correspondent with political clubs and public men 
in Paris ; and imitated the sentiment, the 
language, and the cant then in^ vogue across the* 
Channel. Of these the most conspicuous were 
the “ Revolution Society ”, the “ Society foi^ 
Constitutional InfofmatioDv” and the ** London 
Corresponding Society,” 

These societies animated .by a common senti- 
ment published sundry resolutions and addresses 


of a democratic character sombtimed amounting 
to sedition. Their wild and visionary schemes, 
captivating to a lower class of politicians, served 
only to discredit and endanger liberty. They 
were repudiated by the “ Society of Friends of 
the People ”, and by all the earnest and temperate 
refomers ^of the tinie as Maine puts it, “ they 
shocked the sober, alarmed the timid, and 
provoked, if they did not justify, the severities of 
government.” 

But democracy, in England, though effectually 
repressed a.s an outward danger to the state, 
became, from that time a political force, which 
was /lestined to acquire increasing power and 
development. For thirty .ye(irs the repressive 
policy of Government was .maintained ; prose- 
cutions of the pre.ss abounded ; and the popular 
discontents of the last years of the regency, 
brought down upon the pre.ss, and upon publih 
meetings, restrictions of increased severity. 

?[?he skx acts of Lord Sid mouth moy be taken 
as the turning point in the fortunes of English 
liberties. Under the dark shadows of the 
French Revolution, Society had suppor;;ed the 
repressive measures of the government ; but in 
18,19, when the fires of that revolution had 
burned out, and democracy w.as no longer a 
danger, restraints upon public liberty were 
received with far less favour. They were opposed 
by many political leaders the time, by the 
Whig party in Parliament, who alleged that it 
was calculated to excite groundless jealousies and 
alarms, and to weaken the popular sentiment ; and 
this feeling continued throughout the reign of 
George lY. 

During this long period of repression," society 
had uq.dergoDe remarkable changes. » It had ad- 
vanced in power, in knowledge, and in political 
sentiment.* The middle class had attained far 
higher influence and consideration ; and new 
generations were claiming a fuller recognition* in 
society and in politics. The exclusive territoria 
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*basi0, upon whic^ the social privileges and poli- 
tical pofver had long been founded, could not 
much longer be maintained. An advanoing society 
and growing interests demanded a wider polity. 

The facility of commerce and navigjtion, and 
the growth of towns, which received an impetus 
since the accession of George ITJ, anfl the revo- 
lution in the field of industry, had transformed 
the society. The constant accumulation of capi- 
tal had created a considerable body of gentry, and 
a new middle class, whose claims to a share of poli- 
tical power could not be ignored. ^ 

While the relations of the land to the trading 
classes were undergoing these notable chants, the 
Church was also losing much of her exclusive autho- 
rity, as the refiresentative of the national faith. 

The Church and the land had been hi in allies, 
the power of both was alike impaired^ They had 
successfully maintained religious disabilities, a 
narrow and corrupt electoral system, the mani- 
fold abuses of close cinporations, a ciim'^nal lode 
of reckless severity, unequal and oppressive taxes, 
and injurious restrictions upon trade and upon 
the food and labour of the people. The conser- 
vative powers of society had now to encounter the 
restless and aggressive forces of deiriocnicy. ’*The 
country was opposed to the towns ; and the 
(Church to Catholics and Non Conformists. And in 
the approaching struggle, society was now armed 
with new weapons for coping with i^s powerful 
rulers in church and state. , 

The political education of the country bad kept 
pace with the material and social progress. The 
freedom of the press was completely established. 
Henceforth a freedom of opinion unknown in any 
other age or country, and unexemplitiod agencies 
for its expression, brought every class society 
within the extended thought and deliberation. 
The democracy of small states bad raised its voice 
in streets and market-places : the democracy of 
the great English monarchy made it&elf lieurd 
through its multitudious press. 


Another agency for the expression of public 
opinion was found in the increasing development 
of political associations and public meetings. By 
•these instruments of agitation t^ie* p^ular cause 
ff Wilki^ had been supported ; the movement in ‘ 
favour of economical and parliamentary reform 
advanced : the abolition of the slave tradQ achieved. 

In the meantime democracy had received a 
strong impulse from tjie recent revolution in 
France in 1830; and the circuoietanoe of the 
time enedhraged its activity. A popular ministry 
was at Jength engaged in passing a measure for 
the enfranchisement of the people. * 

The gradqg.1 entensions,* from 1832 down 
to-day, oF the principle and scope of representative 
government, culminating in the i%st extension of 
the^ franchise given by the Reform \ct of 1918 
£ri:ie»commonly s^id to mark, in the aggregate^he 

slow but certain triumph of democracy. * 

» 

Soon after, an orgapisfttion was formed called 
the Chartist movement which c^ifmanded five things, 
'universal sutl'rage, vote by balfpt, annual parlia- 
monts, paynfeut of members, and the abolition of 
property (]u5,l:£catioii. It consisted mainly of 
working people It received jeo sympathy from 
the higher and middle clasies of men. The 
movement was unsuccessful at any practical isspe, 
because of* mutual distrust among leaders and 
followers ; the conflicts between njoral force were 
more damaging to the ^cause than all the repres- 
sive measures of government. They argued 
a mental unfitness to manage *the afifairs of the 
party, still more, , ther ji bre, , thd aftairs of the 
nation. Their judgment was courect. It is 
ignoraqce Vhich isolates men, keeping each 
individual intzbifcbed in bi^ ow^ notions and 
prejudices, and tlierofore unable or unwilling to 
merge his will in the collective will, ignorance, 
accordingly, though the best ally of despotism is 
the deadliest foe of democracy. 

People became conceited by shallow know- 
ledge. Their mind^ awakened by newspaper articles • 
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or heated club rhetorics clung to its shred of 
truth, as if it were the whble truth. Such 
was the perilous position of British Democracy in 
the OhartisUtimes. The imitation by the Chartist « 
of Continental revolutionary methods was, there- 
fore, futile, arraying against them here that force 
of public opinion, which at Rome, Milan, Paris, 
Berlin and Vienna had entliusiastically greeted 
the dawn of democracy. , 

The exclusion of poor men from the House of 
Commons had been one of the grievances against 
which the Chartist had vigorously protested. 
Mr. Gladatone’s Reform Bill of 1866 was* one of 
the old type-postponing for the present the ques- 
tion of redistribution of seats. He dealt only with 
electoral franchise. • 

The Reform Bill o/* 1867 inaugurated a perio4 of 
uur^j^t and political unstability. The fuadamentfJ. 
cause of the revulsion in popular Reeling, ^perhaps, 
resided in the uoprepa];i9dnesB of the new electo- 
rate for duties. It fi^s hot certainly educated 
up to the level of Gladstone’s reforming ^eal. 

R'ecent Prootess c. 

The Soutb- African war, which began in the 
autumn of 18S9, completely overshadowe/1 British 
domestic policies for^ a time. The Liberal Party 
experienced a great' revival after the close of the 
Botith African war in 1902, More notable even 
than complete revival of the Liberals was the 
advent of the general Election of 1906, and the 
existence of fhis party has^^reatly influenced the 
social policy of liberalism. 

Concurrently with this great extension of state 

action in social and industrial relations has been 

% 

renewed activity in the sphere of more distinc- 
tively political reforms. The conflicts betweeh * 
•• * * . 

Lords and Commons again became acute after 
the Libera^ triumph at the General Election of 
1906 and reached a climax in the ^ejection by the 
Lords of the Ridical view by the Parliament Act 
of 19}1 a measure which marks an important 
stage In British constitutional development. i 


During this period ipf rapid extensive social jind^ 
political reforms the almost cot&plete importance 
of deoiocraqy in the sphere of foreign policy has 
been more strongly evident than ever before. 
Vast and fundamental changes in British inter- 
national relations have been carried out without 
reference to Parliament. « The separation bet- 
ween the public relations of European states and 
and what appears to be the true attitude of the 
people towards each other is becoming wider and 
wider and present some of the grandest and most 
difficult problems that democratic government has 
still to solve. 

The Independent Labour Party was formed in 
1893. In 1900 a J labour Representation Commit- 
‘tee was constituted to promote the direct repre- 
sentation of the working classes in the House of 
Commons. I n the general Election of 1906 they 
returned two members. 

The bo[)Cs cherished by large sections of the 
wording ftlasses by the advent of a Labour Party, 
in British Politics have been fulfilled only in 
part. The rise of prices, which is ,a world pheno- 
menon in recent years, has been accompani^ by a 
corresponding rise in money wages ; and therefore 
real •wages have been steadily falling in a time of 
greatly expanding wealth and prosperity. The 
apparent failure of political action to remedy this 
state of affaiis has led to the formation of the 
anti- political policy known as Syndicalism. 

The sympathetic strikes have become familiar 
in Britain, and movements to paralyse national 
industry have been attempted. Thus wo see 
society is passing through stages viz., Trade 
Unionism, Socialism and then Syndicalism de- 
generating into anarchy. 

The struggle that had been slowly maturing 
since 1864 between the two Houses of Parliament 
ended in favour of the Commons. The Lords were 
deprived of their lust vestige of power in regard 
to Money *BillB and on other legislations, theii: 
veto was limited to a power of delay of two yeaie* 
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• On^ notable ffiatmo of •the eia of great 
legialative aotivity *that began with the general 
election of 1906, is the revival of moveBieuts for 
electoral reform. The Acts of 1885 are no longer 
accepted as final by democrats and the demand for 
manhood suffrage has been increasing in strength. 

But by for the most* controversial aspect of 
franchise question is that of women’s suffrage. 
The movement for women’s suffrage for which 
.Fobn Stuert Mill did so much, was dormant for 
many years but underwent a great revival after 
the General Election of 1906. • 

Acts passed in 1907 enabled them to be elected 
membo):s of .Town and County Councils and feven 
to become Mayors and Provosts of the tdwns. At 
present, hdwever, all restrictions have been 
removed and at the last General Election, a 
woman member was practically returned by the 
Sinn Feiners in Ireland. 

The movement for proportional reprejontation 
has made steady progress under the able leader- 
ship of Ijord Cdurtoey and liOid Avebury, and 
has a large mon.sure of support in all political 
parties. 

Payment of members iniroduced in 1911, at 
the motion of Mr. Lloyd George, has opened tlie 


doors of the House of Commons to poorer Dien 
than have usually been able to seek suffrages. 

Laiagez f^ire is no longer a living force in 
British Social politics, and all parties Ivould seem 
to accept Dhe state as one of the main agencies for 
improving the conditions of life.and labour for the 
mass of the people. 

The mid -Victorian controversy regarding Free 
Trade and Protection has &een Pn a large measure 
revived, agid its echoes mingle with those of the 
soeial issues that have more recently come to the 
front. ^ • * 

The new concentration of «ijiberal policy, as 

displaced in thb anti-destitution and insurance 

# 

proposals of the government whicl^ in some form 
are already embodied in Old Age Peesions and 
such other^ policies are ste^s towards furt|}pr 
developmf^t of the spiritf. • 

• The vast extension of t^je franchise given by 
the Reform Act of 191 8^ marks an undoubted 
triumph of democracy in England. 

Thus after so many years of havd struggle and 
repression, dSnfbcracy in England fiah gained a 
t foothold from which it can no longer *be easily set 
back, and*wbich is playing a prominent part in 
thh British polity. , 


CHINESE IMMIGRATION INTO BURMA 

• By 

^ MISS BERYL* THOMPSON 


I N recent years Burmese public opinion lias 
been emphatic against Indian immigration, 
and cries of indignation at its existence have 
been heard frftm the village council to that uf the 
Legislative. No doubt sound reasons support 
these protests ; but yet another form of immigra- 
tion, Chinese immigration, whose danger to 
national life has been clearly recognised by far 
more energetic and enterprising races than the 


Burmese, ((uietly goes on, except for an 
occasional and unsupported weak voice in dissent 
and moreover will hontinuiS, as it now^does, almost 
i^urifiptitiously unless Burma is awakened from 
her present stupor on this point to a deeper sense 
of her responsibiUty. 

The primary reasons why this threatening 
shadow overhangs the country are common to 
ttfose which have, ne legislation against such 
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immigration. The most important ie, as every- 
body knows, the congested state of China, in 
the footsteps of which follow keen and strenuous 
competition f(fr the very necessities of life, and 
scarcity of money ; which all give tnrth to «a 
natural desire to emigrate. This desire . to 
emigrate to a foreign country is increased by 
a lack of colonies ; insufficiently developed natural 
resources, and indpstrien, to relartively cope with 
the demands of the population. 

• 

When the Celestial, in his native land, has 

made uf^his mind to emigrate, the influence of 

his neighbours and relatives is a determining 

factor in the choice of the laifd of his ^future 

domicile. He hears of the facilities afforded in 
• * * . 
Burma forf,a rapid rise in life. He is swayed in 

4 

hi|^ choice by the sudbesses of his own pountryinon 
id Buyna, and he eagerly ddcides, phen is 
convinced that Burjaa is a Buddhist country 
under a just rule ; not yet cursed with a similar 
competition to thal of his own ; blessed with an 
absence of casta. prejudices^ where even the poor- 
est of the ^oor have always a' roof over their 
heads, and < the bare necessiti^x^s of life, and < 
where on his arrival an appeal to the * society of 
his sect, (the bon^*to furnish him with funds a'nd 
obtain employment for him is hardly ever rejected. 
Thus the influx continues. 

OF t^e Chinese clans that And their way^'into 

Burma, thaHokkien, thelCaiitonese, and the Haka 

are the chief. .The second and third generally 

confine themselves to- urban areas ; but the first 
• * # 

to a resident of Burma is practicaHy a sect wholly 
of traders, and has, with Rangoon nn the source 
of the inflex, overrun tjbe country, and established 
itself throughout Burma. Any important village 
in Lowcvr Burma is a rare exception, if it does 

. c 

nut depend on the Hokkien gfocer for its sup- 
plies, and Upper Burma is attaining a similar 
Condition. The villages in the Bengal and 
Madras Presidencies to a yisitor of this provinie, 


Burma, who is c intimate *with its •rural 
aspects are conspicuous for the absence of the 
Chinese grocer whom caste prejudices no doubt 
keeps away. 

Tbe career of many a successful Hokkien in 
Burma commences as a poorly paid assistant in 
the grocery of a Burmesb village. The strenuou 
struggle for existence in his native land inculcates 
within him an overwhelming desire to acquire an 
independence and the comforts of life. He 
applies himself assiduously and devotedly to the 
fulfilment of this desire. Thus he stands 
supported by a recognised national characteris- 
tic for hard ;^nd constant work, ,at a great 
advantage and above the average Burman 
rustic at the starting post in his race of life in 
Burma. In a few years by stinting himself from 
all but the bare necessities of life, he thriftly 

gathers together from his qkeagre earnings suffi- 
cient to establish himself on his own, as the grocer 
of* another village ; where he now sei/.es to the 
full extent the opp)rtunity afforded by the 
Buddhist laws of the country ; which forbids any 
conscientious Buddhist from rearing live stock for 
the market, and from there, with efforts crowned 
by successes, wholesome and unsavoury, within 
twenty years we find him a leading and inliueu- 
tial citizen of one of our towns. 

One wonders whether it is quite political to 
allow thd rural trade of Burma to be fairly mon- 
opolised by an alien race. As this question has 
not reached, (so it seems,) the climax when the 
important task of a bill to prohibit Chinese immi- 
gration which touches international relations, oan 
be safely contemplated, efibrts to retard and break 
up the moiioplization of the rural trade by these 
aliens are being indirectly made by district offi- 
cials of the co-operative department. But their 
efforts are hardly crowned with success and the 
danger i^till grows. • 
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Head Master^ Sanatan Dharm High' School, Etawah, (U.P,) 


i EDUCATION is a transferred subject. Every 
y thoughtful Indian expects that Indian 
ministers will introduce some radical changes 
and substantial modifications in the present 
system of education, which has long since 
been decried as defective ; while for some, they 
are the cynosure on the pedagogical firmament of 
India, Even n layman in his blissful ignorance 
remarks that, in no distant future, Primary edu- 
cation in the country shall be free and compul- 
sory. ‘However, the period is the beginning of 
educational renaissance in modern Tndia. Strange 
to say that instead of probing the educational 
problem of the country, for which the time was 
quite ripe in the last quarter, and plesenting a 
definite scheme for the consideration and guid- 
ance of the ministers of education, tho attention 
of the whole country, through the press as well as 
the pulpit, was focussed on non-co-operation 
even inethe sphere of education. It was no les.s 
than a sacrilege. 

Fortunately the classic records of Dr. Sadler’s 
Commission, which has rendered yeoman’s service, 
are at our disposal and supply enough material to 
a modern educationalist in India but they furnish 
data for improving only the higher education in 
the country and sadly lack in determining modifi- 
ed lines of work for our primary and secondary 
education, mostly because the jurisdiction of the 
commission was a university and not education in 
general. India is an agricultural continent with 
possibilities of industrial and commercial deve- 
lopment and as such tho principle of higher jeduca- 
tion for the masses is neither applicable to, nor 
practicable for, this country. Primary* education 
is the birth-right of every child in all civilised 
coimtries and he should get it. Te impart 
secondary education 04 an extensive scale so as 


to supply jShe internal demands of a nation and 
higher education to bigger brains to improve the 
status of a country, is the bounden duliy^of every 
state which is to be held responsible to Higher 
Powers, if it is unfaithful .to thjs sacred trust. 

Free and compulsory primary education is, no 
doubt, the^ pressing need of the country and the 
sooner it^is provided, the better ; but difficulties, 
almost insurmountable at the present stage, are to 

be overcome before one can tlfink of introducing 

• » 

this scheme. Apart from it, the fisting system 
of«setondary education is also ^pen to much 
objeQtion and necessitates immediate* action for 
im^jovemeAt. The greatest charge laid Msd 
perhaps jtstly, against the instruction imparted at 
present in Indian High Schools, is that an over- 
whelming majority of thb alumm of our schools 
Ipok upon service only as the ultimate goal of their 
education. Unless this point of tiew is changed, 
unless the horizon of school education is broadened, 
*and unless the instruction is made pi^ctical and 
useful,” all other attempts woul(^ be pretentious and 
futile. How to provide efiectivA education must 
always be tb^ most vital question a nation Cflfii 
deal^witb, as it is the most vital question a family 
can deal with,” is the sound advice bf Thring. 

The easy solution ol^the question^ “How to 
make education efiectivo,” lies in (i) tlie introduction 
of technical, industrial ar^l como^rcial elements 
in the present, curHcuIa of Indian High Schools, 
(ii) the elimpiation of harmful and deteriorating 
processed fouud in^tho present system and (iii) the 
organisation of the pi^^^ 'ssion of teaching. 

* Introduction . Indurtiual and 

Co^yprivrfte Educ.’Ation 

Every stu^- ^®^litical science knows that 
the sal vat? achieved 

tlvroug^^ ^ and comipercial advance, 
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In the history of Asia, the political success of 
Japan achieved by means of her educational in- 
stitutions leading to her commercial^ prosperity, 
furnishes a< t 3 ^ieal example which beckons young 
India to learn a lesson and follow her fdbtsteps at 
least, if shQ has not yet received a stimulus from 
the comn&ercial lead of the West. If we could 
afford facilities for this sort of training in our 
schools, we may considerably relieve our youths 
from the dread of poverty which now constantly 
hovers O^er them and also develop in some the 
industrial or commercial instincts whick now die 
away in their latent or nascent condition or at 
the best remain undeveloped Itr is everywhere 
true that 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene, * 

The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear. 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
m And waste its fragrance in the derert air. ^ , 

The conception of education as^a process where- 
by the material and nvoral progress of a nation can 
be attained, if scrutirtized thoroughly, gets redu< 
ced to industrial %:ffioiency. The institutions of 
the United Status of America and ^ Japan are an 
illustration ' oIP this very conception' of education. 
For example a boy in the higher forms of an 
Upper Secondary ^School, side by side with cram- 
ming dry formulas of organic chemistry, gOts 
iifterested in his work, does well, and ^is materially 
benefited when he is also given some training in 
applied chemistry. „ 

Elimination op Harmivjl and Deteriorating 
Processes. 

The most astoundin^g factor which is a great 
stumbling block in' the way tf making any real 
progress and' which has so very frequently been 
brought to the notice of the country, is the Re- 
quisition of knowledge to ,pugh a foreign medium. 
Its defects are too giarin^^^^ d^too well known te 

be mentioned at anyleni , . doubt, English 

^Jrien gyck 

language has become an attam. 

India and so much the be . ge acquaint- 

in tne lUi;. , 

ance ^ith any one Europea. r ^bsolu- 

^ ^ ^ • isitor of this pr . j 

tely necessary for the prt t ^ 


country but it should be Et^glish as a vodpull 
sory language only, nothing more and noth- 
ing less.* Experienoe has also contradict- 
ed the common belief that with English 
as medium of instruction a boy’s capaoity to 
express himself in English is increased, rather 
as a matter of fact his efiiciency to express him- 
self in correct English suffers badly with no gain 
except the knowledge of a few terras and techni- 
cal words. The ofen^ quoted argument that there 
are no efficient vernacular teachers and standard 
vernacular books for the higher classes of an 
upper secondary school is no argument inasmuch 
as itris a questiion, pure and simplp, of supply 
and demand. Moreover, we have the experienoe 
of a province before us, in so far as tbl^ question 
of providing vernacular teachers is concerned. The 
Education Department in the Punjab trains senior 
vernacular teachers whom it certifies as qualified 
to teach all subjects in a high school except. Eng- 
lish. (f avoid entering into details,) 

Beyond all doubts secondary education in India 
shall become less expensive and more fruitful^ if 
vernacular is adopted as the medium of instruction 
and the rnony thus saved could be viore profitably 
utAised for effecting other improvements. Matri- 
culation and S. S. L. C, examinations in almost all 
provinces shall get out of the control of Universi- 
ties in the immediate future when the approved 
recommendation of Dr. S idler’s Commission to 
* exclude the Intermediate classes from the Univer- 
, sity control is acted upon and thus they would 
now have nothing to do with this change if it is 
allowed in all high schools. It is highly desirable 
educationally but extremely essential from the 
national point of view as a foreign medium indica- 
tes intellectual slavery. Nowhere in the world a 
nation has-been educated through a foreign langu- 
age and there seems to be no reason why this 
new and long experiment should be tried at the 
cost of Indian money, Indian brains, and Indian 
energies. 
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* Ai^other 'great* defect found in the present 
syatem is the metLod of examinations. Leading 
educationalists of the whole woild are unani- 
mous in their condemnation of the system. Sadler 
remarks : “ The mid-Victorian reformers rightly 
laid stress on the value of examinations 
as a public audit. Bnglish parent^ learned 
tlie lesson and find it hard to forget it 
now that the time has come for lessening 
the burden of examinations.” Laurie in his 
detestation of them inquires if it is possible 
to reduce the evil and save education. Wren, a 
leading Educationalist of India, very aptly puts 
the problem thus **When an examination be- 
comes the great qnd, cramming beqpmes the 
Royal Road,” and warns the country to note that 
examinations were made for boys and not boys 
for examinations, America has full well realised 
their true value and is ahead of the world in this 
respect. A thorough search of a student’s capacity, 
ajid a general survey of his previous jitudies is 
made at the time of his nd mission to any class of 
a school or a college and the probable period for 
which fie shall have to remain at that institution 
for a particular standard of efiicicncy is adjudged. 
Once in for that standard, every exercise qf a 
scholar is an answer to an examination question 
and the principle is carried so far that the student 
indentifies himself with the examination, feels no 
dread for it and makes no special preparation for 
the final ordeal. If his attendance is regular, 

I 

his record of every dny woik satisfactory and if 
his teacher recommend him as having attained a 
certain form of efficiency, he, in the natural 
course, passes on to a higher standard and the 
institutfon is held responsible, and has to submit 
an explanation and account for every dekension 
that it makes. It is in strict accordance with all 
rules of morality. * 

Multiplicity of subjects for young children and 
a mechanically rigid adherence to a certatn stand- 
ard in each for every boy irrespective of his taste 
• 4 ? 


and aptitude therein, is no less a curse. Secon- 
dary education in India is not likely to be benefit- 
ed by .any scheme till these three main defects 
are removed. ^ f 

^Okoanis/tion op the Profession op Teaching 
While books can teach, only peivonalities can 
educate. Education is good or bad,*etl!Qctive or 
mechixtiical, exactly as teachers mould it. The 
importance of a Aeacher h^s, inwall ages and in all 
countries, been fully recognised and in fact they 
are the ifiost useful public workers. The only 
consolatii^n a poor teacher has is the nobility of 
his profession. Martin Luther says : ^ I know 

that tjiis work, next to the office of a preacher, is 
the greatest at;d the best. 1 know not 

which is better of the two, for yo^g trees can be 
morQ easily bent or trained. Count iff one of the 
highest viitues upon earth to educate faithfaUy 
the ckildfen of others which so few do their 
own.” In the light of phe above remarks, the 
profession should attract the noblest brain of a 
oounti^. First class men shhuld devote them- 
selves to the cause of educatidh. In order to 
• » * ^ 
achieve this .end the profession should be so 

* organised that its members may Wgin to feel 
proud of their position, get^ relieved of their 
financial cares and anxieties which beset them 
now and consider themselves as better stationed ih 
life i^than their brethren in other professions. 
Thi» is the only profession which a consider- 
able number adopt as %. mere stepping stone 
to*Bome other walk in life. So Jong as the em- 
ployment of untrained teachers in schools is tole- 
rated, so long, as 'no provision is m*ade for the 
wholesale tiffining of them (which is not imprac- 
4iicable) *and so Jong as teachers in general 
remain dissatisfied with tLeir Idt, eij^ctive educa- 
tion* is not possible. To organise a Service of 
Education under Government^ control as* separate 
from that under ^i^Wtfte management has draw- 
backs of its own wd best results cannot be ex- 
pected unless the profession's allowed to grow as 
a profession. 



THE CODIFICATION OF HINDU LAW 

* By * 

Mr. G. SWAMINATHAN, b. a., (Hon.) 


T he introduction of Mr. T. Y. Seshagiri 
Ij/3r’s Hindu Law Bills in the Impeqal 
Legislature has brought the«^roblem of 
codifying Hindu law from the realm of academic 
di8Cue8ion*to the sphere of practical politics. An 
attempt will be made in this article to examine 
dispassionately the pros and cons of the problem 
and to suggest a satisfactory solution. The 
advantages and disadvantages of having codes are 
too well-known to need repetition. The general 
question is therefore dealt with hero ^only with 

reference to the particular problem on hand. 

• 

A preliminary objection may be made at the 

outset by thqfie who do not acknowledge the < 

Legislature as the source of law. According to 
« 

thrj strict Hindu conception, law is hidepen&snt 

of the state, having its source in Divine lievel- 

ations. According to this view, even the State is * 

subject to law. It ^ill ^ake us far beyond the 

scope of the subjedt, if we were to examine the 

true conception Und definition of law^ Suffice it for 

our purpose to say that tbo’ the Austinian theory 
* « • 
of law, whibh makes all law the comiqand of the 

State, is not strictly true, inasmuch as , it 

emphasises only the element of force ignoring the 

et^ually^ important element of justice in the 

conception of law, and as it also does hot recogujse 

custom as an independent source of law, yet U is 

accurate to, the extent thd:t it defines positive law. 

Further, those \yho raise this objection seem W 

confound Moral law with Positive law. Law is 

for man and not man for *law.« And as man 

c 

progresses, law must also grow. Hence even these 
critics cannot object to the competency of the* 
Legislature to legislate in the department, of 
secular l^w. Leaving theory apart, none can* 
deny the fact that our Legislataxja, consciously or 
unconsciously, willingly or unwillingly, has taken 
upon itself the task of modifying Hindu Law by 
legisla^iion, whenever it though it necessary te 


do so. The Freedom of Religion Act, the 'Hindu 
Widows’ Remarriage Act, the Majority Act, the 
Hindu Disposition of Property Act are a few 
instances in which the Legislature has made 
inroads into the orthodox Hindu law. Why, pure 
Hindu law as such is administered only in some 
special departments such as marriage, adop- 
tion, inheritance, succession etc. 'J'he Hindu law 
of evidence, of crimes, of contract, of transfer of 
. property, have all given place to the general law 
of ^e land as declared by the Indian Legislature. 
Even the Hindu law which is administered now 
in oiir courts olves its binding force, riot sO much 
to the divine authority and sa'credness of the old 
tests, as it does to immemorial custom and to the 
various Acts of the Imperial Parliament and the 
Imperial Legislature which, so to say, sanction 
its administration. 

Another preliminary objection may also be 
noticed before we go to the sul^ject itself. It 
runs thus : If a legal commission should go round 
the country now examining witnesses andocollect- 
ing information, it would involve a groat deal of 
expenditure which the country can ill afibrd to 
incur at the present time. In reply, we need 
only say that this objection is not a fundamental 
one and that it should not be an insurmountable 
bar if there is real necessity for the codification of 
Hindu law. 

« 

Having thus cleared the ground, we may 
proceed to examine whether there is any necessity 
for the codification of the Hindu Law. One of 
the very first arguments against codification is 
that Hindu Law is already codified, that the 
ancient. Sanskrit texts of Hindu Law are as 
beautiful codes as one would wish to have, that to 
codify it an&w now in a different language vim, 
English, would be superfluous. To those who are 
not actual lawyers this argument would seem to 
he a plausible one. It is Well known that 
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there are mamy Smritis ^as there are sobools 
uf fliAdu law, that what is authoritative in 
one ‘school may not be equally authoritative 
in another and that even among the several 
Smritis which are considered as authorities 
in one seLool, one Smriti contradicts another. 
To add to this confusion, custom has come 
to regal'd certain tests as obsolete, or has 
superseded the law of the texts ; with the 
result that what would according to iSmiritis 
be illegal, may be legal according to custom. 
To give an instance, adoption of un orphan, 
is illegal according to the texts. But *in a 
recent Punjab case, the Privy council held that a 
custom declaring such adoption valid aznon^ cer- 
tain communities has been proved. Again, with • 
regard to prohibited degrees for marriage, custom 
in South India has superseded the ancient texts. 
Commentators and Judges have contr/buted not a 
little to this confusion. Both Jimutavahaiia and 
V’^iguanesvvar.i start from one and the fyime t^xt 
and reach two didbrent, at times contradictory, 
conclusions, e, g. the Dayabhaga and the Mituk- 
shara ^oint Pamily system. (Jr take again the 
text in V^asishta . “Nor let a woman give or 
accept a son, unless with the assent ot her lui^ 
how variously Iihs the phrase “ with the assent of 
her lord " been interpreted. And no wonder. The 
ancient codes were mLunt for a society ditlerent 
from ours. Manu mentions twelve kinds of sons and 
eight kinds of marriage. The prpsent day society 
does not recognise them all. The introduction of* 
Western civilisation into India has wrought* 
several important changes in the Indian ISocioty, 
and what is of greater importance, in the Indian 
outlook* on life, which the ancient iSmiritikartas 
could not, in the nature of things, have tai^en into 
consideration. In fact no code can be for all time 
to come. As society develops, as ei/vironments 
change and as new oustoms arise, law also must 
chMge adopting itself to the new environments. 
Bo, to say that the law having once been codified 


some thousands of years ago, a recodifioation will 
only be “ a work of superogation ” is to betray 
a sad lack of historical perspective and scientific 
/ippreciatioh of the relation of^ thirds. To put 
the mattOT shortly, the ancient codification is ^ 
defective on account of want of clearness, definite- 
ness, and exhaustiveness and needs revision. 

To say this is .not to admit the necessity of 
codification. We have only disproved the state* 
ment that our law having been codified once by 
the law gfver, does not need recodification. Those 
who are^for codification must therefore prove 
something more. They must prove *that the 
present method of looking for law in the ancient 
texts gives rise. to much difiiculty^nd that that 
dkliculty would be obviated by the existence of a 
codu, which will state the law in clea!*, unambig- 
u€{l| tertiA. None would find fault with ^is 
argumenlf, if such a code can be gu&anteed. 

It is the impossibility o| preparing such a code 

that stands as a formidable ob^acle on the way. 

SVe h%ve already said that there are several texts 

of varying ai^hority fAid weight an4» several local 

customs having the force of law th^t to collect 
• • • * , 
all of theiq together into one coqpprehensive whole 

is^ a well nigh impossible task. But it may be 

pointed out by the other side tifUt Dr. Gour and 

Mr. Mulla have already in a way codified, Hincfu 

Lavs and that the Legislature has only to put its 

imptiitwXvur on their books. Here thnre is a 

serious misapprehension *of facts. Wliat Messrs. 

Gour and Mulla have done is simply to state the 

law as has beeii^evolved up to^ now by means of 

judicial decisions. There are still so^ie questions 

of Hindu La^v which have not yet been decided 

•authoritatively by the l^rivy ^ Goujicil. Where 

iho^e are contradictory texts the Privy Council 

Iries to reconcile them if possible or declares what 

texts shall be aqthorilative and what not. Bo, 

the Hindu Law at present is developed by means 

of case law, always with reference to the ancient 

texts, the only authuj|;itative commentator being 
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the Privy Council. Is this system to continue ? 
Is the law to be expounded only by the Privy 
Council and that only in the course of a judicial 
decision ? iCafinpt the ratio decidendi of all 
possible and impossible cases be enunV^jiated once 
for all in a code ? The answer depends on the larger 
question vwhether ultimately a code can exclude 
case law. It is submitted that it cannot. A 
code is enacted embodying the customs obtaining 
in the society at a particular time. Society is 
not stable. Every moment there is a grdwth. And 
a code which may be applicable to a society at one 
time wilf become inapplicable to the same society 
some years. Therd is another diiliculty. The 
interpretation^f the Code has tp be left to the 
Judges and wesknow that no case that comes'to 
the forum^ is on all fours in all details .with 
aif9ther case. And a judge in app1}if()g the'iaw 
makes Bis own interpretation of the code so as to 
ht it with the casq before him and thus a 
precedent is created. After some years precedents 
grow so voluminous and their authority is 
established ^s coequal with that of the Code. 
Moreover, po code can be so m;ide as to bo 
exhaustive of al[ possible cases that ^ )iiay arise 
under it. We hare now got codes for contract, 
transfer of prop^ty, evidence, crimes etc. Have 
we dispersed with case law'<^ Is it not a fact that 
along with these codes we have a voluminous ^case 
law on epch subject ? * 

Let us grant for arguihent’s sake that codifica- 
tion is practicable. Is it desirable and expedictfb ? 
We have seen that codes are inelastic and rigid. 

• I 

In fact it is^one of the arguments an the armoury 
of tho adherents of codification that the ai.cient 
codes do not fit in with the changed society of 

t • . . 

present day. May we ask how is their new code 
to escape the same criticism some years hence*; 
So then, the general argument gainst codification 
may thus be adduced against'' the desirability and 


codification as for i^^iodification^of Hindu law ip 
some respects. Several of the adherents 6f codi- 
fication are desirous of changing the Hindti law, 
and they think that if they could bring the people 
to believe in the necessity of codification, they 
would be able to introduce their own pet changes 
in the body of the code ^ very easily. Why they 
should figlit shy of piecemeal legislation is liOt 
clear. By adopting this latter course, they get 
all the advantages of codification and avoid all the 
evils of it. 

Let us tske the Inter-Oaste Marriage Bill of 
Dr. Gour. It is an admitted fact that the majority 
of the Hindus do not want it. Only a few bred 
up in Wjstern notions of marriige,' individual 
freedom etc , find the shackles of the ojd law too 
hard and want a change Tho Bill shows at once 
the inilueiice of Western ideas on Hindu Society 
and the coijse juent revolt of a few individuals 
again. St the society as a whole. As a large 
mtvjoiity, in the Hindu Society dues not want the 
modilicuion, the Bill has to be permissive in its 
natuie. And Dr. Gour hopes that in this age of 
self delermination and individualism, ,, Hindu 
Soc:et) must permit such a bill. Dr. Gour takes 
in^o consideration only those of his co-religionists 
educated on Western hues. But these are very 
few in number. Those Jlindus who are not 
educated on Western linos — these form the 
bulk — do not believe in tb3 Western individualis- 
tic spirit,^ In the West, the unit of society is the 
' individual ; while in India it is the family. In 
’ India the interests of the individual are merged 
in the family and those of the family in the 
society. Hence it is that the Hindu Society does 
not tolerate individual rebellion in social « matters 
and hence the rejection of Dr. Gour's Bill. But 
suppose all the Hindus receive Western education 
and imitate completely Western ideas. The 
ancient Indian conception of the plaoe of indivi- 


Ine^pediency of codifying Hindu law at present, 
would aeem that.tfie ory U hot so much (pr 


dual in epciety will then give place to the Webtsrn 
conception of* each man for himself'; and the 
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p|is6ing of ft bill* like l5r. Gour’s will be very 
• easy. ' ♦ 

j^uttake Mr. T. Y. Seshagiri Lyer’s Bill for the 
removal of disqualification of the blind, d*eaf, dumb 
and such other persons to inherit property. The 
texts relating to such disqualification have been de* 
dared to be obsolete. (See the latest reported case 
in 43 Mad. 4 ) But as there has been nd authori- 
tative pronouncement on the subject as yet, judges 
dider and no wonder the same point has been (at 
the moment of writing) referred to a Full Bench 
of the Madras High Court. * It is of the utmost 
importance that in questions like this an authori- 
tative statement is necessary. There are at 
present two ways in which it could* be made. •The 

Privy Council ma^ decide it one wify or the 

« 

other, if this case goes to that august: body. But 
it may so happen, as has been the case till now, 
that it is not taken there at all. Or, *1110 Legis- 
lature may pass a law; declaring whether texts ate 

obsolete or not. In the former method, the 

• * 

m*ajority of Hindus, whom the (pie.stion concerns 
most, are not at all consulted and they have no 
voice in^the decision. But tlie latter method 
is adopted, the Hindus have a voice in the decision 
and it goes without saying that of the two the 
latter method is preferable. 

So far all will agree. But opinions will difl'er 
as to the propriety of the present imperial 
Legislature to pass such a law, In the first place 
it is not representative of all the Hinefus. Nor 
is it exclusively Hindu in character ; there are * 
many Non-Hindu members who will take part in • 
the discussion. And it cannot be said that a bill 
which is passed with the help of these members 
has thelsupport of the Hindus. IW this is not 
a question oq which one has to voto according to 
reason, but a question on which ho has to re- 
present the general view of the society es a whole. 
Moreover, we have noted that a text may be 
obATete in one province, but valid in another. It 
Aay be that whftt iB cousideted as obsolete in 


JSiadras is not considered so in Bengal, U. P., or 
Bombay. And the opinions of the members of 
the various provinces on a general bill applicable 
to all proviiv^es like Mr. Beshagiri Iyer’s, are sure 
to be colour^od by the prevailing view of the people 
of the reeffeebive provinces. If we say that the 
Provincial Councils, being comparaljvely more 
representative, may be asked to tahkle the 
question, a legal difficulty as to the competency of 
a provincial legislative founetl to modify the 
Hindu L^w crops up, (See Sundar Iyer V, 
Nataragan in 43 Madras ) The only satisfactory 
solution Ivould seem to be the taking of a 
plebiscite on particular questions of Hindu Law 
as they arise. • 

To conclude : The codification of Vii.du Law is 
• • , 
impracticable, undesirable and ineiPpedient. Piece- 

mei^*legislation may be attempted with the aid of 

a pltlbiscite taken then and there on particiStar 

• questions. 



INSPIRATION 

BY 

MARA)>I FOflSTBR GILMCtflE. 

. * » ^ 

They are rwt born of us, the songs we sing, 

Although they seem of our ow» fashioning. 

O, brother bards, for we are onl^ reeds 
That grow atnong the other water weeds « 
ln«i)ife’6 deep ever- on ward rushing river. 

God* gathers us and in His Hands we quu^er. 

With a mysterious wild ecstasy. • 

t 

That we are chosen thus through* melody 
To give His message to a world in meed. 

But it is GodV own breath that, tjj^rougb each 
I'eed • 

Jl«rw subtly passing, ever outward floats 
In marvellous and never dying notes. 

Breathing of wisdom’s glorious design 
V ibrant forever with & Love *Di vine ; — 

Ay, no ! those songs are born of heavenly powers, 
My fellow poets, — they are not ours, not ours, 
t ^ . -the HesBltfk* M ilie Cafet. 
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O F the many English writers who ^ave ‘ helped 
to ecntfody Indian themes in that alien 
literature Bishop Heber should accounted 
as of consi^eL'able ituportanoe* He was a poet, 
critic, divine and traveller, The son of a rector 
of Cheshire, he was born in 1783. At seventeen 
he went to OxForcUand ut twent/ won the “ New 
Digate Prize ” for his poem on “ Palestine.” Lock- 
hart record!^ in his biography of Sir Walter Scott, 
the latter’s visit to Heber at .Oxford af the time 
of his writing the poem. It was at Scott’s sug- 
gestion that Heber wrote impromptu the lires : 

Bo hammer, fell, no ponderous axes ring; 

Like some tall palm the mystic fabric spring, « 
Majestic silthce I 

In 1805 Heber was elected to a Fellowshig at 
AP Soul’s^ College. Leaving Oxford, ^eber t^ent 
on a continental tour his account o^ which is . 
highly valued for its literary merits. He returned 
to be a parish^ priest and discharged his duties 
faithfully. He contributed to the Qilartm'fy 
Review ai^«among other papers iwiote a notable 
critique ov , Southey’s ** Curses of Kehavia^"' a, 
romance based nn Hindu myth. It was not 
without considerable hesitation that Heber accept- 
ed the Bishopric of Calcutta in 1823, Of his 
poetical work, his Hymns occupy a high place. 
He died in 18j26 of apoplexy on the 3rd of Jfpril, 
at Trickinopoly and hi| grave may be visited 
there even*'today. 

To Indian readers, the most valu^ible work of 
Heber is bis 'Indian Jom'nalx written during his 

g% 

visitations all over India. He sailed from 
England on June 16tb, 182.3 and landed ,in India 
after a voyage of .more ^han tlfreo months and a 
half, on October 3rd. On June 15, 1624, leff* 
Calcutta 'for a visi tuition through the upper pro- 
vinces of India. He Went.e&st to Dapoa, and 
turning back, went through Mooghyr and Bcixar 
to Benares. From Benarer he passed west to 


Allahabad^ Cawnpur, Lucknow, Bareilly, Almorah, 
Meerut and Delhi. From Delhi he turned south- 
east to Agra, and passed south-west to Ajmere. 
From Rajputana he went to Baroda, apd from 
Boroda to Bombay, returning thence to Calcutta. 
In August and September 1825 he visited Ceylon. 
On January 30th 1826 he sailed again for the 
south of India. The Journal closes with accounts 
of Madras, Mahabalipuram aad Sadras. He died 
the •same year. Details of hi|l last sojourn in 
South India are gathered in his libtera. A letter 
fromihim dated. 21et March 1826 is written from 
ChidambaVam (which he callb ** Chillumbrum.”) 
On March 28th be writes a letter ;fmn Tanjore, 
and one from Trichinopoly on April let. 

There ar^ many points of view from which the 
^^Indian Journal ” may be appraised and admired. 
It is one of the best books of travel on India. 
It*’i8 a vivid account of Indian life as it wds 
nearly a century ago. It is a oardful description 
of the most notable contemporary personages 
in India, as well as of the most notable 
sights. Heber’s Indian Journal ” may be 
regarded as a ** source book ” for Indian History 
of the time covered by Heber. Heber is also a 
keen critic and oilers discussion on many a subject . 
incidental to Hindu civilisation and life and to the 
British coming in contact with them. And 
« lastly Heber is a poet. A few poetic pieces are 
^ even scattered in the Journal, but his capacity for 
pure and eloquent description in the manner of 
Ruskin is sufiioient testimony to his poetic touch. 

Probably the first subject that should strike the 
mind of a European visitor to India is the 
question of human compiexioJUiB iu India. Before 
coming to India or to Western Aria, the European 
is apt to recognise only white -and black. The 
negro represents to him the black race ic«.all 
probability. It it of ejbmec^j knowledge thfli 
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• tb^ major portion of the Indian population ia of 
the Cancasian type of men, the same as that of the 
Europeans, but it is only a direct contact ^ which 
^ives a definite impression to the foreigner. 
Almost at the beginning of his stay in India, 
Heber gives expression to the observation which, ' 
he says, had struck hinf forcibly ^ 

that the deep bronze tint is more naturally agree- 
able to the human eye than the fair skins of Europe, 
since we a^o not displeased with it even in the first 
instance, while it is well-known that to them a fair 
complexion gives the idea of ill-hoaHh, and of that 
sr>rt of deformity which in our eyes belongs to ai\ 
Albino. There is, indeed, something in a Negro |vhich 
requires long habit to reconcile the eye to him ; hut 
for this the features and the hair, far more than the 
colour, are answerable." 

• . • 

He recurs to the subject of complexions many 

times in the Journal. He notes minutely the * 
difierent shades observed in different peoples and 
his verbal portraits of great personages have 
reference to their complexion. In Benares he is , 
struck with the European complexion of a Hindu 
lady whom he sees in a painting by “ lAll jeS of 
Patna." Of th^ descendant of the great Moghuls 
whom he saw at Delhi, he 8833 : “His complexion 
is littlcsif at all darker than that of an European," 

There is a larger number of passages in Heber 
distinctive for the vivid painting of striking 
natural phenomena peculiar to the eastern climates 
and the eastern skies, like the sunset and a squall 
on the sea, “ The Evening Walk in Bengal " in 
p<ctry, which occurs in the journal, has Jong been 
a favourite with anthologies of English verse for t 
Indian readers. The familiar objects of the ^ 
Bengal background in it make it indeed unique. 
Among other spots, the Mount Meru extorts an 
eloquent description from the writer in the 
Journal.* There are other spots of antiquity and 
historical associations like the caves of Salsette 
and Ellora and Mahabalipuram on the beach 
which are treated with a knowledge specially 
acquired about their history. There are again 
builSings and palaces described in Retail* and yet 
with the effect of beauty. 
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There are ver^ interesting portraits of living 
personages. The Delhi Emperor, the Gaekwar 
and for the matter of that, every other Indian 
* Prince of the time, the Maharajah^ Sarbojee o£^ 
^anjore, And the Begum of Sumroo are some of 
the figures. The Maharajah Sa]|;bojee is an 
excellent scholar of both English an*d French 
literature, he is well-built and handsome and a 
deadly shot. The Begutn is« queer-looking and 
has brilliant wicked eyes. She bears the remains 
of beauty and tales of cruelty are related of her. 
As the piresent writer has shown elsewhere, Sir 
Walter Scott makes reference to a story mention- 
ed l:jy Heber^ in his novel. “ The Surgeon’s 
Daughter ” in which “ Begum MOntreville “ has 
really the “ Begum Sumroo " fortts original. 

Of oillcials, Mr. Elphinstpne at Bombay and 
Siif^homaS Munro at JViadras are mqntioDeSin 
words of* high praise. Of Warren Hastings a 
nursery rhyme in the vernacular sung to children 
is <|uoted by Heber, showing appreciation of the 
oriental pomp he employed on occasions : 

Hat’ hee pur howdarti, gbore pur^jeeg, 

Judee bail* r ,ihta Sahib Warren HusteCn I 

At Chunar, ii'Athe state prison, the*&shop visits 
the celebirated Mahratta chieftain," Trimbukjee. 

“ He then showed me his gardeq and pagoda, and 
after a few commonplace expressions of the 
pleasure I felt in seeing so celebrated a warrior, 
wbiA he answered 1)3’ saiing with a laugh, he 
should have been glad toi make my acquaintance 
els^'if^herey The Bishop also mentions ip another 
place the story of Trimbukjee’s escape from his 
first imprisonment »at Bombay by a* strategem 
which, he remarks, might be of the Scotch Border, 

Of cor\temporary education under state control 
and with state aid,*Heber fets ud kno^ something 
in the illustration of the Vidyalaya (wrongly 
spelt Vidalaya) which^ he •visited in Benares. 
Macaulay's minutd bad nOt been written yet and 
Government did not as yet turn Indian education 
into the Western channel. Warren Hastings? who 
wa% himself a good orieittal scholay, gave generous 
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support to institutions teachii^ Persian, Arabic 
and Sanskrit. But even at this time, private effort 
instituted ^the ** Hindoo College ” ip Calcutta, 
adopting tflle teaching of European science and 
English litprature. In Benares itself, as the 
Bishop* records, a rich Indian had endowed an 
instituticSn with a similar aim and manned it with 
a Christian Missionary. Raja Ram Mohun Roy 
is a name prominently Associated* with the earliest 
efforts to institute Western educational courses for 

A 

Indian youth. In one of bis letters, the Bishop 

records the Raja’s aversion for the tenching of 

ancient learning in the Government institutions. 

Ram Mohun Roy, a learned nptive, whp has 
sometimes been called, though I fear without reason, 
a ChHstian, remonstrated against* this system last 
year, in a paperswhich he sent me to be put int6 Lord 
Amherst's hands, and which, for its good English, 
good sense and forcible arguments, is a real curibsity, 
aMoming from an Asiatic.*’ « c 

There are numerous little episodes 8cs.ttered in 
the Journal, of interestingly strange characters. 
The Bishop meets k “ fine old pilgrim ” near 
Mount Meru, one t^ell suited to ^ ^ 

“Repay with many a talr the mighty bed.” 

His son ‘had been in the arm^ and left him 

, *• 

some money* at his death which* occurred prema- * 
turely. ** He had^ determined to go to all the 
most holy spots hfi had beard of, and travel over 
the world till his melancholy legacy was exhaust- 
ed.” Heber mentions a saintly character in 
Benar^, a BiAhmin at the temple of Annapurna, 
whose **coD8tant occupation is reading or lecturing 

on the Vedas.” ^ • 

Though he s^ms to^have enjoyed considerable 
liberty to follow fiis own patbh yf journey and 
observation in Indii^and provided ^with a large 
equipage of attendants and.^uard, Heber 
his obvious pVofesfeionar duties to ‘fulfil wherever 

be went. Ordaining priests and consecrating 

»• > 

churches were his rdutine., He takes upon him- 
self also the evangelistic mlhsibn and this leads 
him to be rather intolerant of the indigenous 
religihn and its forms of worship. He is certain- 
ly Jealous of tl<Sclocal‘pri€!Bts,‘the flrahmins, and 


is ready to have soifie fling at ^ their character or 
customs. He had probably heard in England 
that > thei%* were in India Brahmins who were 
strict vegetarians and as soon as he found that 
some Brahmins he saw in Northern India did not 
mind fish, he at once thinks that a big lie has 
been spoken. His faith 'would have been shaken 
less perhaps if he had known of the Brahmins in 
South India. 

On the subject uf Hindu civilisation Heber has 
a sympathetic view to press for the acceptance of 
his • brother- Europeans. Indigenous manners, 
dwelling houses, habits, and industries he oon- 
sideiyi to be quij:e of a high order not inferior to 
or deserving of contempt in the eyes of, the 
Europeans. As to racial feeling hetAreen Euro- 
peans and Indians complaints are heard in Heber’s 
times which may be heard even today. Speaking 
of conditions which would ^operate against the 
popularity of the British Government in India and 
wffich in their own power to remove, he says : 

One of these is tho distance and toaughtiness with 
which a very large proportion of the civil and military 
servants of the Oompeny treat the upper and middling 
class of natives.” * 

He also mentions the neglect of the Govern- 
mfnt orders that tashildars should he ollered 

chairs when interviewed by Collectors. ** Yet 
there are hardly six Collectors in India who 
observe the former etiquette.” 'Ihe custom of 
the promiscuous garlanding of Europeans, current 
even to-day, is even a t-ubject of complaint by 
Heber (not many Europeans in his position would 
share bis feeling !) 

“During my progress through the holy places I had 
received garlands of flowora in considerable numbers, 
which I was told it was uncivil to throw away, parti- 
cularly those which were hung round my neck. I 
now, in consequence, looked more like a sacrifice than 
a priest, and on getting again into the wig was glad 
to rid m>8elf of my ornaments.’' 

It is not possible here to speak mere about the 
attractions of Heber’s Indian Journal^'' but it is 
hoped that enough has been stated to make tbs 
reader unacquainted with the Journal turn tc/^s 
perusal as a flesh and blood record of nearly a 
century ^ago, of our own country, in pleasing 
pootrast to *' dry as dust ” history. 
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BY 

Mr. V. NARAYANAN, m.a . m.l. 


EARLY LIFE 

C HITTA RANJAN was born at Calcutta 
on 5th November 1870. He was the 
second child of his parents. He was educated 
first in the Londorf Missionary .College, 
Bhowanipore, whence he matriculated in 
1886, and subsequently in the Presidency 
College, Calcutta, whence he took his B. A. 
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degree in I(S()0. At C'oIIe.^c, he gave* 
promise of exc'e[:>tional literary and ora- 
torical gifts which he has so gloriously 
fulfilled in late r lift*. After taking his degree 
he went to England originally with the idea 
of competing for the I.C S. But events 
happened which saved his being drafted into 
“ the hcavemborn service.” He* took an 
active part in the electioneering campaign 

^ CondeDsed considerably from a sketcL* prepased 
for the Eminent Indians Series, Price 4 as. each. 
G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras. 
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Dadhat)hai Naoroji and his • speeches 
attracted attention both in lihi^aid and in 
India. Uater on, when Mr. John Maclean. 

* M. P., in the course of a lecture, made certain 
extremely offensive remarks agaipst the 
Hindus and the Mussulmans, Chitta Ranjan 
organised a meeting of the Indians in Eng- 
land to protest against Mr. Ma^ean*s conduct 
and mad(^^ powerful speech, as a result of 
which Mr. Maclean was forced to apologise 
and resign his scat in Parliament. Soon 
after, he was called upon to make speech 
on Indian affairs under 4 he presidency of 
Mr. Oladstont which appears to have cost 
him his place in the civil •feervice ;• for 
“ though he came out successful in the open 
competitive examination ^ his ndme was 
ell Jeked dff from the list of probationeniJ’. 
tfltimateiy he joined fhe Inner Temple aiid 

* was called to the Bar ii^thc early nineties. 

At the Bar 

On his return to Calciirta in 1893 he 
joine(f the High Court Bar ^ his practice 
underwent tfce»incvifablc tardiness pf recogni 
tion which •iij^irit unaided by cii^cumstance 

* obtains in this world ; and he wa# seriously 
handicapped in his professional life by the 
insolvency of his father and fey his voluntari- 
ly sharing^with him the respon^bility 
those debts. But real merit cannot remain 
unrecognised for long. Th^ celebrated 
conspiracy case against Mr. Aj’abinda 
Ghose and others ift 1908 in .which he 
a{)peared as counsel for the ^efence pushed 
Chitta Ranjan into the fore;front of the 
C:alcutta Bar.^ T«he fee that he fcceived in 
that case was entirely inadequate for the 
labour, that it involved. The trial lasted 
•nearly six montlis. Hq had^to incur a large 

de)j^; to maintain his family during that long 
period. But such genuine sacrificje never 
goes fruitless or uqnoticed. It paved the 
way for his fanfe and for a lucrative practice 
at the Bar. More than that, it produced 
two excellent results. It proved to the 
^grld the greatness and the purify of 
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Arabinda Ghose and it brought about a 
life-long friendship betweefi him and Chitta 
Ranjan. 

Since the release of Arabinda, .he was en- 
gaged in ftfialiy*notable cases and his daily fees 
exceeded a thousand rupees. He appeared for 
the Dumraon Raj in the protracted litigation* 
relating tb that estate ; he appeared for Mr. 
Vaidya, then Secretary of the Home Rule 
League at Nagpur, and got him acquitted on 
appeal. He •successfully * defended Dr. 
Mehta in Burma when he was j^rosecuted 
under the Defence of India Act.* He was 
engaged by the Kutubdia internees |Lt Chitta- 
gong. -Just before quitting the profession in 
answer to the call of Non-Co-operation, he 
was engaged by the Govcrnn>ent of India to 
appear in the Munitions Board case. 

ills Generosity * ‘ * 

Chitta*^ Ranjan, like his father, is a man of 
generous impulses. Although her has eatved 
enormously as an adVocate ' he h^^ put liy 
very little for the future. The poor student* 
who goes to hini^fqr monetary* help can 
always be sunc of a liberal donation from 
him. Latterly fie has thrown all his ravings 
into the national caiis^. He might easily 
have maOea fortune to leave? i{ for his only 
son but Jvith a true philosopher’s frame ot 
mind he doec not care for the morrow ; 
and he cannot* restrain himself from giv.mg 
while he has the wherewithal to give. 

HIS RFXIGIOIKS VIEWS 

In religious views, Chitta Ranjan ps a 
VaisknavitCF of the Chaitanya sehool.c. *His 
father * Babu Bhupaq had, like most other 
English-Educated Bengalees of his day, 
joined the Brahmo Samaj movement and 
worked heart and* soul for the propagation 
of that *^cause.* Chitta Ranjan too retains 
some of hfs father’s views about religion and 
reveres the name of Rajah Kamf Mo|ian 
Roy. Only, according to him, the life-work 
of this great man “ has got to be re-estim«ted, 
revalued, re-understood and re-inlcrpretcd.” 

But Chitta Ranjan w^s against the 
Europeanization of our cilltural system. He 
believed more in natural growth than in 
transplantation. He believed in each nation 
growing by itself* (oS epurse not withdut 


being influenced fby the growth of other 
nations around it) preserving its own 'distinct 
individuality in harmony with the rCst* of 
the world. 

With me nationality is no mere political concep- 
tion borrowed from the philosophy of the West. With 
me, a nation has to grow because a nation must grow. 
God’s universe teems with varieties of life. Every 
nation is one unit of such life. Every nation must 
grow to tffie evolution of life. The nation to which 
I belong must also grow, only we must help in its 
growth. I value this principle of nationality as 1 
value the principle of neutrality and religion. The 
service of country and nationality is service of 
humanity. Service of humanity is worship of God. 

• AS AN AUTHOR 

Chitta Ranjan’s entry into Bengalee 
literature datjcs from 1894 or i8g^ wjhen he 
published a volume of Bengali lyrics called 
Malancha which introduce d a new element 
of freedom and realism into modern lyrical 
literature” in Bengal. But he curbed his 
literary tastes, and devote d himsc'lf wholly 
to the lawyer’s life in o;‘dcr to remove the 
stain on his father’s fair name. And when 
that Vv^as accomplished, he threw himsulf 
again into the Nationalist JMovement in 
Bengal and in 1915 started a new Bengalee 
montlily, tlu' Navdyana. He has pij^hlished 
four mor(^ voliuni s of lyries sinee the n : Mala, 
Antnryami, Kishon -Kishori and Sagar Sangit. 
The first three of these contain poems 
inspired by the Vair^hnava cult of Bengal. 
We are told that, in the original, these poems 
are full of fresh and refreshing ideas and 
reveal a woncleiful power of direct and 
forcihlo expression, somewhat akin to 
Matthew Arnold’s in English literature. 
And a perusal of his own translation of 
Hagnr l^angity the Song of the Sea — and the 
ver.-e rendi'i ings of the same by Srijut Ara- 
binda Ghose fully justifies and corroborates 
this criticism. At the same time, they reveal 
what a great influence, the devotional 
literature of Vaishnavaism had •exercised on 
his mind. He had recognised the inner 
significance of the sea — The milk-white 
ocean that serves the Lord, as a befl of 
repose, that sings eternally in His eiyrs a 
paean of joy and praise. With his soul 
chastened and refreshed by such religious and 
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poctip experiences he relurijed to politics with 
a new lorce and vigour^of life as a politician. 

\Vhen it is said that he rc-enturLd politics 
in 1917, it is not meant that he wrfs not till 
then taking any interest in the subject. There 
is no educated Indian since the starting of 
the Indian National Congress who does not 
think about Indian ^politics and take an 
interest therein. And Chitta Raifjan Das 
who, when in England, fought in the election- 
eering campaign of Dadhnbhai Naoroji, 
was not likely to remain cjiiiet in India. He 
continued to take an unabate d interest in tlu' 
development of St If-govcrnmc nt in his land ■ 
and had been an active', though not a voCift'- 
ruus, member of the annual gatherings of the 
Congg^'ss and of the provincial .organizations. 
In spite of it, lv)W'ever, he would .not have 
come intob the prominence that ht' now occu- 
pies had it not been for the two outstanding 
t'vi.nts that marked out dciinitelv his political 
career, • 

THK ANNOI N(. li^MliNT Ol- AUGUST 2o rii 

The first Was the announcuiK iit of tht 
SeCH'tarN^ of State on the Jofl) of !\ugi)fjt, 
1917. Till tile'll, the [)oliticians in India were 
mere ly making demands for Horne Rule or 
Swaraj and had not devoted the ir attention 
to the details of a j)rac(ical .'^clieinc tei W(/ik 
the idea in actual practice, b'or the Parlia- 
nu.nt had not re'cognised till then ikat 
immediate- steps must be taken along the 
path wliich will le:ad India towards the goal 
that the Rritisli nation has fixed for it long 
ago. Therefore, whe n tlic* memeirablc an- 
nouncement of August Joth was tfiade, all 
India was set a thinking about constructive ^ 
reforms to achieve the aim of the British rule 
in India. New organizations burst into exist- ' 
ence all over India; and the several peoples 
of India began to think inde pendently about 
the matter. The Congress cam[i had already 
been split into tw’o by the Morley-Minlo 
Reforms. Hut their differences We re merely 
about the de tails of actual work and in ques- 
tions of policy and expe.diency, for both the 
Extremists and Moderates, we're of one voice* 
injtfais : that India was fit for Re:sponsibIe 
Government though progressive sleps or 
successive stages were necessary to work out 


the idea. So far, they were all Nationalists. 
Further, both tHe Moderates and the Ex- 
tremists were alike believers in the British 
connection, and in the necessity^ for the 
establishment of a responsible gdVeAimcnt in 
Iqdia. Oafy the Extremists were entirely 

• against the acceptance of — piecemeal legisla- 
tion in the matter. Chitta Rahjan Das 
belonged to this latter .school of politics 
and thi reforc his constructive views about 
Risponsible GcA^ernment weie not much in 
evidence. And when the Morley-Minto 
Reforms Aere accepted by the Moderates and 
Were being worked out in the country, Chitta 
Ranjan l^elt no need to come forv^ard to 
take interest in politics anj devoted himself 
to tha movement for the promotion of the 
\ ernaculars and the education of • the 

• mahst*s into a knowledge of# their present 
position in India. He was not a believer in 
rn^ le agitajion and, therefore, did not take ^ 
active part in the mcfv’ing of the pioijp reso* 

. lutions in the annual sessions of the Congress. 
The annoVincement of th# "Secretary of State, 
however, furnished an acid^test. The real 
strength of the several Congfessmen was laid 
ban' to the , public. .The babhJers in politics 
had . to static^ aside and makt? •room for 
.workers. A'sefceme signed by nioffteen lead- 
ing politie«.l thinkers Was dr^ted and issued 
as, the irieducible minimum (^f reforms which 
W’ould be accc[)table in India.* Meetings were 
hc'ld everyv^here and other schemes discussed^ 
In Rii' wilderness of schemes there \vas a 
likejniiood of the main objects of the people 
being obscured. So Mr. Das felt hirnscli impel- 
led to come forward and emphasise fehe funda- 
mentals. Mr. Montagu was cpming to India 
to study the question. t ' t When he 
was thus cqnfrcfnted by • the Represent- 
atives of the different races and cfeeds, each 
urging ,a sclieine wherein its own aggrand- 
isement was j3»rticularjy promiyent, what 
could he do but to succumb to the belief 
fhat in an immediate grant of full responsible 
government hirked .an Unknown danger? 
And Dyarchy w*as the result. ^ * * 

The message of hope which IJis Majesty 
the King- Emperor left behind him whep he 
returned to England after the Durbar at 
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Delhi rekindled again the faith in the British 
administration. So when *that policy was 
rc-stated in clearer and more definite terms 
by the ^ome Government and .in a more 
authoritaflve* manner (not merely as piouS 
expressions of hope like the Royal rroclama- 
tions), a movement was started for uniting 
all the parties and demanding with one voice 
what the people, as the direct result of 
the World War, had begun to feel was their 
birth-right — full • rdfeponsible* government 
with an adequate protection of the minor- 
ities. The promise of the Secretary of State 
was reiterated in the speech of Hi^ Excel- 
lency the Viceroy. 

I propounded two questions to my Council (1) What 
is the goal of British Rule in India ? 12 ) What «ro the 
stepsjon the ro^ to that goal ? Wq came to the con- 
clusion which 1 trust most Hon. Members will agree 
was inevitable tHat the endowment of British Iifdia*as 
an integral • part of the British Empire with^Self- 
Qovernment was the goal of the British Rule. 

• And His Excellency pointed out tirrae 
roads: 1 (i) in the domain of local SeK-govern- 
ment village, rural, 't^iwn or municipal, ( 2 ) in 
the domain of tporfi responsible employment 
of Indians under* the Government (3) in the 
domain of Legislative Councils wherein ** an 
advance naest be made simulViiieously with 
the advances in the other two,” • 

RELEASE OF THE INTERNDES 

All this prog^iosticated a change in the 
“ angle of vision.” If so, the machinery by 
'^hich,India was governed mights also suffer 
a beneficial change and there need bp no 
insist€:nce of 'an entire change of such machi- 
nery. Was there such a change of view-point? 
was the question. “ No,” said C. R. Das pn 
7th October, iqiy, when addressing amass 
meeting to protect against the internments. 

Gentlemen^ at a time when the BrRish Government 
in its wisdom has declared its policy that Home Rule 
in some shape or other must be granted to this 
country, that some sort of Respo^ible Governmetfo is 
necessary for'the foundettion and preservation of the 
Empire, at a time when His Excellency the Vio^roy 
has advised us to preserve an atmosphere of oalm^ 
ness, 1 ask, is it wise to detain these men against 
popular opinion, against thcT universal desire of the 
Indian people ? And why should they be detained ? 

May we not tell those who are responsible ^..You 

detuined them under an Act which has been oha- 
raotei^sed by the highest authoritieB in England and 
in this country as illegal a4d>ltro vires. You haVe 


detained these men ^ and other ^ersoas on political 
considerations which are outside^ the purview of the 
Defence of India Act under which you claim to de^in 
them. 

Again in protesting against the intern- 
ments under the Defence of India Act in the 
Town Hall meeting at Calcutta on 5th 
March, 191B, he emphasises, once more, that 
there has been no change of front, that the 
Government has not made " any attempt of 
any kind whatsoever to discover the real 
causes of the revolutionary party movement” 
and points out : 

“ I know more about these peoples than anybody 
‘ else in this Hall. ] have defended so many of the cases 
and 1 know the psychology of their mind. Iknow the 
cause of the revolutionary movement is nothing but 
hunger for freedom Our educated young men 
see ^hat nations all over tbe world ar^ free. 
They coiij^pare their position with the position of 
other nations and they say to themselves ‘ why 
should we reinam so''^’ We also want liberty . These 
young men burning with the enthusiasm of youth feel 
that that they have not been given any opportunity of 
taking their legitimate part in the (Jovernment of 
their country in bhaimig the course of their national 
development. (3 ive them that right to day, you will 
bear no more of the revolutiohury movement Give 
them that right to day. Tell the people of this country, 
* B^re it* is; we mean to change the system pf 
Government, the Clovernment will be yours, Govern- 
ment of the ficople and by the people ; work for the 
good ol >our country. Build up your nationality, shape 
the course of your lustory”; and X guarantee that from 
the next day the revolutionary party wilrcease to 
exist.” 

In nsjionbe to the Premier appeal 
fof more rccaiiitmenl to the army, Mr. Das 
spoke ngain urging tJie release of the in- 
terned : 

‘‘Release them, make them feci that after all it is 
their country, that there is a Governmeut which feels 
for tbcmT — Do you think that a country whore 
the people have been fighting for political rights for 
so many years and where every time their petitions 
and prayers have been rejected with scorn, do you 
think that in such a country you will get a very largo 
army to come forward unless you can create among 
them an enthusiasm, unless you can make them feel 

that they are lighting their own battle V Release 

them, what army do you want which Bengal cannot 
furnish ? I take upon myself to give up my profession 
for six months and go over the whole of this 
country asking the people to join the army in thou- 
sands.” 

But th? Government did not answer. 

RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT 
The political speeches of Mr. C. R.^as 
delivered in 1917, all emphasise the ideal 
that India must place before herself. He 
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poiitfed otit the futility, of discussing the 
details* of a scjheme ^ unless it clearly laid 
down “ some sort of Government in which 
the Government oflBcials would be re- 
sponsible to the people whom they govern.” 
The details might, according to him, be 
safely left to be worked out by the electorate 
in each province so tlvit each province might 
mould its own destiny in her own* peculiar 
way. 

Mr. C. R. Das was a staunch believer 
in the immediate fitness of India for 
Swaraj. The oft-repeated reasons for tho 
postponement of reforms or a gradual 
regulated dosage of them earned to him no 
convictiop with it. That he \vas right jn his 
estimate of the .people, that illiUracy would 
not stand in the way of a proper exercise of • 
the right of franchise, the elections under the 
Reforms Act have amply demonstrated. 
Everywhere in spite of thc-ir illiteracy the 
people haVe shown themselves keenlv awareof 
their rights and chose with intilligencc 
their representatives for the council. Their 
shrewdness had outstepped i vm the anticipa- 
tions of some oi tile poj)ular liadcrs. The 
t]iiicknc.ss with which they imbibLd and 
assimilated the new idea was Mm[)ly astonish- 
ing to those who thought that because the 
people could not read or write, they cciuld 
not choose their men. Even among the 
voters who did not come to the poll, there 
were a great many who abstained, not 
because they took no interest in the politics 
of their land but because they reajised the 
inability of their representatives for doing^ 
anything substantial in the new Councils as 
at present constituted. If the artificial divi-* 
sion of the Nationalists into Extremists who 
abstained from, and into Moderates who wtre 
bent on working, the reforms complacently 
had not happened and if the Congress which 
took to the view that the Reforms were 
unsatisfactory and disappointing had not 
kept some of the best men out of tjie present 
councils, the Reforms Act, hedged around 
WjjJJjj difficulties as it is, would have proved 
in actual working that the people M India, 
the vast electorate of India were fit to 
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administer an Empire, not merely the port- 
folios that are notv assigned to them. 

In a Speech at Dacca he outlined 
the political future of India a mem- 
ber of the British CommonVAlth we 

must no^ forget the need of an Imperial 
• Federated Government to which all the 
Governments of the Empire shquld be- 
long — a Government to which the English 
Government should belong as one unit, the 
Indian Governiuent as •another, the Govern- 
ments of Africa, Australia and Canada should 
belong as other units”, and he wants us to 
realise jvhat a grand opportunity there is 
within the British Empire of fulfilling that 
yet still grander ideal of tli^j human race. “ If 
the federation of the human race is not 
alwa3^s to remain the poet’s dremn, if it is ever 
tef bt? fulfilled, I feel sure that fulfilment will 
come through th federation of* this vast 
Bi«i)ire ta which we haVe the honour^ to 
belong.”, • * , . * 

► Speaking in the Congress at Calcutta in 
1917, he* again emph:^sist^ this attitude. 

1 want the power to build iny ^wn constitution. I 
yraut ^he power to build my constitution in a 

way which is suited to this country ^nd which after- 
wards will be {ef|rred td as the Groat li^^ian Constitu- 
tion.* We are all agreed as to the great Aeal. Lot us 
, gather strength tight for it — let us fight for it with 
ail our miE^t and let us not rest content t’lll the whole 
thing is granted to us. 

•It may be said that the British Parliament will 
never grant you that, but are \«o considering that 
at present ? When they raakfe a definite pronounce- 
ment as to what they are willing to give us jj; will ne 
timo then to meet again and formulate a definite 
soiamne as to the way in which that, ideal q^isht be 
giv(9n efTect to. But the time has not come to discuss 
about it, because I am af^id that in the discussion 
of it, the mam ideal might get lost afld I am not 
aAxiouB to keep up that ideal before you. 

AS A NON-CO-OPERATOR 

Mr. Monhigu • returned* to ETigland. He 
comforted himself with the idTea that he 
had ggt several leaders of the country to 
‘accept his cgrrfpromis*. \yhila in India he 
ha^J realised how delay in the grant of reforms 
’would be dangerous. He pursued the^Reforms 
Bill forward and the Act* was passed before 
the Congress met at Amritsar. And though 
the Congress expressed itself strongly against 
the inadequacy of the reforms, most gf the 
Ibaders inoluding Gandhi were in favour 
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of co-operation with the Government in the 
working of the reforms. But Mr. C. R Das 
was not the man who falls from the ideal he 
has set bjfofc himself. He opposed co- 
operation with the Reforms. And in all 
probability he would have kept baCk fron> 
politics, nursing in solitude his own idtal of 
Pelf- govevn men t and trying by all lawful and 
peaceful means in his power to prepare the 
country for a complete scheme of Self-govern- 
ment. But that ^^as not to be; another event 
happened which determined the npxt stage 
in his political career. That event was the 
rise of Non- Co operation Movemopt. He 
himself explains the position in these* words : 

I have often been asked what is the meaning of 
this movement V To my mind the meaning is blear. 
We wAnt freodofn . we want to ronliso the right of 
regulating our livei ; wo want to realise the.rigbt 
of building the great Indian Nation. We want to 
compel the bureaucracy to recognise that right. < 

iPia unnecessary to refer to the past, it is not ^py 
desire t(\. perpetuate bittei^ness. K is my desirt3*’to 
strengthen our dotermfnation to achieve ouf freedom. 

I advocate the luothodp^jf Non-Co-oncratioffi as every 
other method has failed.* f *^ant you to cling to this 
method, come whattnay.' This is our last chance and 
this at least shall not be in vain. ^ ^ 

Do you understand what Nojj-Co-operation moans ? 
You must withdraw your help m moving^, the powerful 
machinery of the bureaucracy. Do yoji realise 'how 
you can move* this machinery? Che bureaucracy 
works its wicked will through the pleaders, through 
doctors, through clerks, through their police officers, 
and through magistrates and judges. • 

The method that I advocate is the method of 
SiAsriiice. , 

The vefy simplicity of our life has become difficult 
of comprehension because of the tortuous a’^d coiiH'lex 
organisAtion which European culture .and educaiibn 
have placed before us. Once you turn your face away 
from that, yQU will havefaifti in methods which belong 
to us, in standards which are really part of our bloqd 
and of our bones. What is more simple than the desire 
and the determination to, withdraw your help from 
that which false and unrightepus V And yet why 
do you experience such difficulties informing that 
desire and in nxing that determination.’' 

In his lecture delivered in Patna jn 
February he traces thb Jiistory of this 

new movement, of this new idea. « 

I 

Think what happened in the Punjab and 1 cannot 
forget the Khilafat either. Thoce instances you can for- 
get. You remember there was a non^official committee 
appointed by the Congress. Last year we all mot at 
Benares and we signed the joint report as non-official 
oomxnifsioners. The report was drafted by Mahatma 
Gandhi. We examined tjiat report and discussed thj? 
floffttter. We pufpbB.ely pat ouf demands Very low. . . 


We had made up our mj,nds that we would ‘put forward* 
our demand and it ought to be^no more ft pious 
resolution and we must insi^ upon the Government to 
act up to our recommendation. Our legitimate demands 
were so low.* Even these demands were treated with 
scorn and the offenders were left scofc free. Subscrip- 
tions were raised for these villains. Ladies danced, 1 
am informed, to collect money for the upkeep of those 
. villainous offenders. We entered into a contract there 
in the holy city of Benares It is for this blunder that 
Mahatma (Jandhi has started Non-Co-operation." 

His subsequent conduct cannot be put 
better than in his own words. 

Mahatma Gandhi sti-irted it, and after that my 
friend Mr. Motilal Nehru joined it. In the Calcutta 
(Jongress I did not join it because there was a great 
difference of opinion. Few read my speech because I 
wa.s against Non-Co-operation at Calcutta. Is it not 
a fact th.'it I opposed that resolution on the very 
ground of Non-Co-oporation Once I have made up my 
mind to accept it, I must follow it. Afterwards I 
made tp my mind* that this Non-Co oper.»tron nfust he 
more compete from the national point of view. I 
• wanted to bring a more effective resolution. Bo far 
as my practice is concerned, I have not accepted a 
single new case after the Calcutta Congress: I drafted 
another resolution. I specially went to Benares and 
there disous^d the resolution with Mahatma Gandbj, 
with my friend, Madan Mohan Malaviya, with my 
friend Lala Lajpat Rai. I met again Mahatma Gandhi 
at Dacca and discussed with him again and ho agreed 
to These who knew of the inner working of the 
Nagpur Congress might have known howl worked 
day and night for that resolution a*id I tell you 1 
succeeded. 

“My Quarrel is with the System'* 

A.S early as in 1917 he was clearly dc‘tcr- 
inined upon gettin^^ rid of the bureaucracy, 
as nc calls it. 

“ My quarrel is not with the individual at all. My 
quarrel is with the system. It is the system which 
is responsible for the bad Government of this country. 
Why is the system bad? It is for this — that there is 
no responsibility. To whom is the Government of 
India responsible? Not lo the people. They have gut to 
♦take their orders from the British Parliament Has 
the British Parliament got any time to devote to India 
•or to make that responsibility real ?• No, they have 
neglected India not out of apathy but their own 
interest required it— they have to discuss so many 
questions which are of far greater importance to 
England than the question of India.” 

And Mr. Das was ronvinced that the new 
Reforms did not materially alter tfce situation, 

“ I care not whether you have Paliamentary councila 
or Legislative councils divided into so many compart- 
ments, whether you have an upper bouse and Iqwei 
houses in order to govern the country. 1 want India 
to say in one voice that we will govern ours^lg.es. 
That is the right we have. No Government can 
deprive us of that right. The moment you discover 
that, you will get Bwaraj.*' 
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I CHITTA RAN.TAN DAS : A SKETCH 

i 


. What happened in ;the Punjab, what 
happened to our Mohamedan brethren and 
tfie 'passings of many oppressive laws from 
time to time ** were to him further indi- 
cations and more positive proofs that the 
bureaucracy had not changed its angle of 
vision, that nothing short of Swaraj was good 
for India. Mr. Das would have been a Non- 
Co-operator even if these events *have not 
happened (as his attitude at the Amritsar 
Congress indicated) but he would have stood 
alone and there would have Ix'cn no 
mass movement behind him. 

HIS CiREAT SACRIFIC E 

The progress of Chitta Ranjan in the Non- 
Co-operation movement is too W(“Il'kno^vn to 
TTee‘d a detailed. discussion. lie' was chieily 
instrumejital in drawing the students away 
from the Calcutta colleges and the schools in 
Bengal as might b(‘ inferred from the lame'nt 
of Sir Ashutosh Muklu rjec. He: jvas largely 
instrume ntal in c olle cting the large sum that 
was collected in Bengal for the Tilak 
Swarajya Fund. He has comp)let(.ly gwe n 
up a lurrativ’e j:)ractice and a leading position 
at the Bar. He' has give n avvav all his earn- 
ings in su[)[)Ort of the National C'olle'ge* at 
Calciftta wh(“r<' tlieL^iidents that came out 
ol the other college s were: taught the use of the 
Charka as a st^*]) in the' attainmc nt of Sw^-aj. 
And because of all this work that he did so 
whole-he ai tedly and so thoroughly, he 
was unanimously e lecleul l)y tlie^ Congress 
organisations whie;h had since the Nagpur 
Congress become: N on- Co- ope‘ ration .organisa- 
tions— to be the Pn sident for the* Session of 
1921. For Mr. Das is a man with a 
FERSONALITY, a mail with an ideal, a man* 
who has heard the roar of the sea and cannot 
contain himself. 

It does not matter what happens to me — 
it doe^ not matter what ha])peDS to the present 
generation, it does not matter what happens to the 
educated community of to-day, but what mattfers with 
me IS the development of the nation. I look forward 
to the time when the nation will rise and 
stand in all its glory I do not enre wliether I am 
alive or dead at that moment, whether ray children 
will^be living then or uot—but the time will come 
'wtfen by God's grace we as a nation will<nake our- 
selves felt and will stand in all our strength and face 
the world. That is the ideal which appeals to me every 


moment of my life. I feel within myself that that is 
my appointed task.» I shall devote all that I hold dear 
to the service of that cause ; and, if I die in the 
attempt, what then ? Fail we alone.? If I die in this 
work 1 believe I shall bo born in this country again 
• and again, live for it, hope for it, jvork S>r it with all 
the energy, of my life, with all the love of my nature^ 
till 1 see the fulfilment of my hope and the realisation 
of this ideal. 

And whether or not wc agree .with Mr. 
Das in all that he does, this is clear that 
ho is a great unselfish man actuated by high 
ideals and fully deserving o^ all our admiration 
and regard. 

MESSAGE BEFORE ARREST 

9 

Since the election of Mr. Das as the Presi- 
dent of the Congn ss, events marched in rapid 
striA'S. Early in December, Lord Ronaldshay 
defined the attitude of his (jovernrnent to- 
\^artls thg progress of Non-Ch-operation to 
wluch Mr. Das re plied ^ on Dec??mber 2nd 
Wy^scndiisg a message'^ to the Congress work- 
ers, of ^hich fhe following is an extract: 

“My first word and ray last^word to you is never to 
for-sako the ideal of non-vi«l^nt Non-Co-operatioD. I 
know it is a dillicult creocT to follow, 1 know that some- 
times the provocation is so greai that it is extremely 
tiifficiflt to remain non-violent in thought, word and 
deed. . . ^et us forget tluftwe.theNon-Co- 

operator.s, rlHPin>*to hold the rountry. •l^et us realise 
that* to the e\J,ent to which we do not guceecd in so 
. controlling the nftis.spR, bo they hooligans or not, to 
that extant Non-(;o-operation,» has failed. The 
responNibiiities are ours • ■ If fail to 

escerciso control over the masses bow c m we claim 
to have success ?” . . , ■ 

And thin from his message to the p^^oplc of 
Bengal 

“Our duly clear. The Indian Niitionai Congress 
has declared that Swaraj is our only goa! and that 
Non-Co-operation is the only method by which to 
reach that goal . . . The people of Bengal are 

now on their trial. . . I ask m/ countrymen to be 

pntient. 1 appeal to them :.o undergo all sufferings 
cheerfully. T call up»n them nc)t*to forsa+ce the sacred 
work which thd Indian National Congress has en- 
joined. The pongress work is done and can only be 
done Jiy volunteers. . . I offer myself as a 

• volunteer m the svvice of the Congress I trust that 
within a few da^s there wi’^l be ^ nulf^on volunteers 
fo^ the work of the Province. Our cause is sacred. 

* Our method is peaceful and nou-violent. Do you not 

realise that the service of our <;puritry is service 
of God ?” t * 

. Arrest and Conviction 
Soon aft(T the volunteer movi^ment wasde- 
ilarcd illegal in ^ci>gal and Chiraranjan Das, • 
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the only son of Mr. Das, was arrested on 
the afternoon of the 6th and sentenced to six 
months imprisonment on the gth. Mrs. 

C. R. D^, and Urmila Devi, the sister 
of Mr. C.* R?. Das, were also arrested on* 
the evening of the 6th for obstructing tha 
highway on the allegation that under cover 
of selling ifliaddar they were trying to effect 
a hartal. Though ultimately they were let 
off with a warning by the Magistrate, other 
sensational arrests wefe made throughout the 
country. We were told that on the gth 
instant Mr. C. R. Das interviewed Lord 
Ronaldshay and that nothing was^ known 
about tfie result; and on the iith came 
the news that Mr C. R. Das himself 
had been arfested on a chargo under S. 17- 
B. of the Criminal Law Aniendment Act. 
The hearing oi hife‘ case was adjourned ^^olTl 
time to tfmc and Mr. Das was an under- 
tri«J prisoner when the Congress met^3,t 
Ahmeds bad. ^ ‘ ^ * 

And none has pui^the position of the true 
Non-Co-operator in ’cleftrer and fewer words 
than he in the metsage which he delivered on 
the eve ofhis^rrest on December loth and 
thestudenief tne life of Mr. C. RiDas cannot 
refrain from.adding the latest messages 'that ^ 
he has is*sued ^to the people aryJ to the * 
Congress worke^ to indicate the line in 
which life is dm^eloping. 

• This is my last messapfe to you, men a^d women of 
India. Victory is in sight, if you are prepared to win 
it by suffering; it is in such agony as that thi^i^gh 
which Ve are ^passing that nations are born ; buUyou 
must beat this agony with fortitude, with courage and 
with perfect self-composure. Remember that so long 
as yop follow the path of Non-violence, you put Wie 
bureaucracy in the wrong ; but move bv a hair’s 
breadth from tlys path yrliich Mahatma Gandhi has 
mapped out<for you^and you gij^e away the battle to 
the bureaucracy Swaraj is our goal, Swaraj not in 
compartments, not by instalments, but Swaraj whole 
and entire. Now it is for you, men and (vomen, to say 
whether we shall attain the gf^al for whidh weVire 
striving. ^ ^ * * 

CONGRESS PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS* • 

•> 

Mr. Das is onl^ just over fifty years old 
now and in the full primo' of life. As years 
pass by, newer aspects of his greatness might 
develop with the march of events and the 
full influence and true, bearing of his life^is 


impossible of final assessment ‘at present;, we* 
must rest content for .the present wifh an 
appreciation of the viws he has so clearfy 
expounded in his undelivered Presidential 
Address to the Ahmedabad Congress of De- ' 
cember 1921, as indicating the scope and 
' future development of his carqer and accord- 
ingly the following extracts therefrom are 
made; — * 

“ We have arrived at a critical stage in our struggle 
with the bureaucracy. ... I come fro rn the 
struggle which has just begun in Calcutta, chastened 
and purified, and if 1 have no worldly wisdom to give, 

I at least bring before you unbounded enthusiasm and 
A resolute determination to see this struggle through. 

. . » . And what is Non Co operation : ‘It is 
the refusal to be a party to preventable evil ; it 
is the refusal to accept or have any part in 
injusti^ce; it is the refusal to acquiesce^in wrongs 
that cun be rigKtod, or to submit to *a state ^ 
affairs whfhh is manifestly inbonsistent with the 
• dictates of righteousness And as a consequence, 
it 18 the refusal to work with those who on grounds 
of interest or expediency, insist upon committing or 
perpetrating wrong * (Stokes) .... We break in 
order to bujld: We destory in order, to construct : 
We reject in order to accept. This is the whole 
history of human endeavour . It requires 

no wisdom to see that, if every one of us withdraws 
oui^ helping hand from the machine that is relent; 
lessly working to prevent our growth and self-realis- 
ation as a nation, the machino must necessity cease 
to work. This, then, is the philosophy on which the 
Non-Oo-operation movement is based: to defy with 
absolute constancy the hostile powers that* would 
hamper in any way our growth and self-fulfilment as 
a nation, to keep its evil always in view, not 
hatJDg the power but recognising its evil as an evil 
ana refusing no suffering that the malice of that power 
can invent " 

The Address ended with ii justification of 
the boycott of tlie Princes visit clearly 
expressing; the Non Co-operator’s point of 
view. 

On your behalf I would respectfullv lay before His 
^Royal Highnoss our wishes of goodwill to him per- 
sonally. There is no quarrel between us and the 
Royal House of England ; but he comes here as the 
ambafwador of a power with whom* we have decided 
not to co-operate ; as such we cann<'t receive him. 
Also, we are in no mood to take part in any rftjoicing. 
We are fighting for our national existence, for the 
recognition of our elementary right, freely to live our 
own lift and evolve our own destiny according to our 
lights It would be sheer hypocrisy on our part to 
extend a ns^tional welcome to the Ambassador of the 
Power that would deny us our elementary right. 

On the 14th February Mr. DaS -^ng 
sentenced to six months’ simple imprisonment- 



FOREIGN affairs 

. By viator. 


I 


r^XURlNQ the last couple of months, the most 
significant event in European politics has 
been, of course, the Genoa Conference. Less by 
the positive results achieved — for these were 
small — than by its implicj^tions, this meeting must 
be hold to mark an epotdi in the history of post- 
war reconstruction. Like Washington, of which 
it was an obvious imitation, it was intended to 
mark the end of the dictatorship of the Allies, 
and to usher in an era of cordial cooperation bet- 
ween the European powers. That it did notlful- 
fil those hopes, was not the fault of Mr Lloyd 
Charge,* but*must be ascribed partly to the ftihe- 
rent difficulties of tl?e situation and partly to the 
rhauvinisfc spirit displumed by France. As a 
n.atural consorjuonco, Sovuit Ru‘-\sia, wlio.se atf.end- 
nnee at Genoa naist he leikoned a triumph for 



MR. LLOYD GEORGE (AS ADMIRAL NELSON.) 
WhO(4-etaiiis his ascendency in the Council of^ations. 

the British premier, was driven into the arms of 
Germany. Too much importance must not be 
51 


assigned to this move, which is to be taken rather 
^8 a protest'than as a. menace ; bu4 Unquestion- 
ably it added immensely to the difficulties of the 
Conference by enabling France to assume the role 



M. POINCARE THE J’hfteMIER OF FRANCE 
Y{ho insists on adequate reparations from Germany, 

of injured inriocence. In this connection we may 
notice that while tliCFattitude uPour Ally is excit- 
ing widespread reprobation, it is not so unintelli- 
gibly as is sometimes alleged. France suffered 
more than anyoite else fr^m tlfe Wr^r. and .she 
madd sicrifices incomparably greater than those 
of any other country. Jn th^- peace negotiations 
she confined her demands to certain specific topics, 
leavinl; to the rest of the Allies the right of put- 
tii^ forward their claims in other directions. It 
must be counted at )easl its much the misfortune 
pf Franpe as her fault tbat.her choFen sphere ip 
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the matter of reparations lies almost exclusively 
in those fields where bitter experience — undream- 
ed of save by rare souls like Keynes at the time 
—has sho^n th^t to exact full measure will kiHl 
the golden goose. In consequence, Ijrance fe^ls 
that she has not reaped all that her sacrifices entit- « 
led her to gain ; that she has been tricked, if not 
by her Allies, at least by circumstances and with 
their active connivance* For, indeed, it is undeni- 
able that each time Britain has asked her comrades 
to make some concession to what are now unques- 
tionably the economic facts of Europe, it is France 
upon wUbm the burden falls. Hence the acidity 
of the French press'^t^is a Llo^d George, who 
is reminded day in and day out by such papers as 
Lt Matin thab it *is easy and profitable « to*- be * 
generous i^ith other people’s rights. That is the 
F finch view ; but on the other hand ^^he opfpfon 
of the Aorld in general is that France^is cutting 
ofiT her nose to spite h^^ face, and that • her pound 
of fiesh, if exacted, wVu merely cause the dissolu- 
tion of a debtor whose assets are in the future 
rather than jn foe present/ ^ ; 

That itar^iu mere question qf Sentiment that^ 
keeps France loyal to the treaty of Versailles is 
amply proved by hCr conduct towards the treaty* of 

Bevres. She was the first power to perceive that the 

# 

doctrine of self-determination is a there will — o’ 
the-w\{ip, if oply because neither a nation ntv an 
individual can “determine” anything except with 
reference *to other units. Accordingly, at the , 
price of valuable concessions, she sought the 
friendship pf the T^emklists, and generally reaped 
the fruits »of her own intelligence. But it is 
impossible, in the face of her condurffc in Syria, to 
maintain that she, is animated* Ijy humanitarian 
sentiment. Singularly free from illusions she for 
her own'part woul^ never contemplate for one 
moment doing what Britain has ijone, quite simply 
and without ostentation, in Mesopotamia. Bhe is 
firmls convinced that she knows the true interest 
of people subject to her , better, than they ^o 


themselves. She may be riglit. She cam point 
proudly to the calmnesip and 'tranquillity of^her 
colonial possesion^, which contrast so eloquently 
with the stir and stress which goes on in so many 
places beneath the British flag. It is easy to say 
that the one shows the agony of life and birth, 
the other the placid calmness of death and decay. 
But time alone can show whether this dictum has 
anything save sentiment behind it. How many 
of us in India stop to wonder whether, when the 
history of the world comes to be written, it may 
not^be proved that, since the average man cares 
nothing for politics in any country, a government 
that is good, irrespective of its form, may in the 
last resor^ be ^oiind more conducive to human 
happiness than the shibboleths of modern demo- 
cracy ? 

Meanwhile, owing largely to the inherent 
dill’eroncos in aims and outlook that distinguish 
the policies of France and Jh itain, the prosprct? 
ofran oflfriy settlement in the Middle Fist are still 
somewhat doubtful. Both the Kf3ma]ists and the 
Greeks appear to be rallying their resources for a 
new effort ; but there is no reason to aj^prehend 
that for the moment at least they will do any- 
thing except fulminate at one another. There seems 
to be a recrudescence of English and American 
feeling against Turkey as a result of recent reports 
of massacres. Whether tl^se reports are foun- 
ded on f^ct, or owe their ^existence to the men- 
dacity of unscrupulous propagandists may be ques- 
tioned ; but the fact that America has announced 
her willingness to bo represented upon the Enquiry 
Commision is significant. It is time that all such 
stories as these were investigated by a thoroughly 
impartial commision, upon which Muslims as 
well as Christians are represented.* It would be 
an excellent thing to invite some of the. well- 
known leaders of Mussulman opinion in Jtkdia 
to lend the weight of their authority’ ^ 4ts 
deliberations. 
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jj^minent OrientalUts : Indian, European 
and American. By* various writers: Price 
Rs. 2. To subscribers of “ The Indian Review/’ 
Re. 1-8, G. A. Natesan Ai Co., Madras. 

The world has travelled far indeed since , 
Macaulay with charactjpristio cocksureness, talked 
lightly of the wisdom of the ^ast. Time 
ha** had its revenue and the verdict of 



LORD MA.CAULA.Y 

Whose Minute on Education laid the toundations of 
European culture in India in preference to 
Oriental It'aming. 

Macaulay no longer holds the field. Tho East has 
come into its own. its deep wisdom and its 
hoary traditions have come to be recognised as 
an important contribution to the sum of human 
knowledge. Nay more. As tho mystery of the 
Orientals unveiled, a deep sense of gratitude as 
of veneration has come over the i^st ol the 
modern world which has learnt to look upon the 
East as the lamp of ancient wisdom. 


In this task of unveiling the wisdom of the 
East, a handful of European and Indian soholars 
• have co-operated with admirably vesillts. It was 
during tj/e days of Warren Hastings that the firsts 
impetus was given to Oriental research and a devot- 
ed band of scholars under the lead o^ Qir William 
Jones founded the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 
1784. Colebrooke and Wilson followed his tradition 
and enriched the proceedings of the Society with 
their con^iibutions, with a view to popularise the 
abstrus^ scriptures of the Sanskrit classics. The 
bright example sat by these Sanskriti^fts inspired 
a host of savants intent on *IndO' Aryan research. 
Every department of Oriental ^fe and tjiought 
ettme to be scrutinised from & nes^ angle of vision, 
a vision disciplined by the criticaf methods of 
iftJlgnce anti inspired by^ the wealth and spleiriour 
of the hjtlf hidden world of culture. THh votaries 
of ancient Indian historj^* examined her records 
with a keen and sympathetic lyiderstanding. Dr. 
•Vincent Smith took the wfiole field of ancient 
India under* his ken», while thef dynasties of the 
K'ifiarese districts and the history ^of Gujarat 
wore explored by Dr. Fleet and* Bhagavanlul 
Indraji. The pioneer in tfeis fruitful field of 
historical research is D^. Bhandarkar, whose 
“ Early Btftory of the Deccan ” is still ^modef of 
wlmt indef.atigable reseaich and erudition can 
achieve. Meanwhile the study and investigation 
of Indian archaiology facilitated the.difticult task 
of deciphtu’ing ancient inscriptions and the 
achievements of Prinsop and •Cunningham in 
Europe have* been nobly followed in India by 
Bhau Da>i and Rajendralal Mitra. Indian 
• Epigraphy and« Palieo^raphy to which Buhler 
g^ve so much of his life-time found in Dr*. Fleet 
a worthy disciple, and students of^Ep^graphy are 
indebted to th% labours of ^Prof. Senart “ wjiose 
op^ch- making work ” on Asokan Inscriptions has 
revealed a wonderful world of new knowledge. 
*FerguBSon*B Architecture and Vincent Bmith's 
interpretation of the fine afts are among thf 
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other treasures of Eastern art and craft. Further 
more the study of religions as embodied in the 
writings of Max Muller, B. G. Tilak and Paul 
Deussen, aie ar perpetual wonder and 

deep content, while the efforts of Mac^nnell ai^d 
others have unravelled the beauty of Sanskrit, 
the mother of languages. Nor could we forget 
the enchanting territories opened out in recent 
years by Prof. S^lvaip Levi, of^ the extra-terri- 
torial influence of Indian civilisation in distant 
lands. Above all, we are indebted to tlie muse of 
Arnold and Grittith and the eloquence ,of Sister 
Nivedita,S7hQ, by a strange athnity, were inspired 
by the life and thought of the Fiast, and dedicated 
themselves to Ijie interpretation ^of the best and 
loveliest in Oriefital ""literature. 
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DE. BH VNDARKA.R . 

The veteran orientalist who brings to the interpretation 
rjf eastern thought, the critical methods ^ 

of weitemeMenQSi 


A study of the» lives and writings .of* such 
orientalists must be o| especml interest tg stu- 
dents of ^comparative philosophy and religion. 
Messrs. G. A. Natesan Oo., Madras, have in 
this volume brought under one cover a succinct 
account of the career and achievements of no less 
than five^ and twenty df these Indologists who 
have shed lustre on various aspects of Oriental 
thought. The activities of this group of 
savants — English, Scotch, French, German, 
American and Indian, have been many-sided. 
*They have explored the regions of archsoo- 
logy, epigraphy and palaeography, not to 
speak of their valuable researches ^ in ^regard 
to the •religion of the Yedic Aryans and 
have thu8 opened out vistas of 'knowledge 
in directions never before thought of. It 
is hoped that this modest collection of critical 
sketches wifi 8erve to remind us of their achieve- 
ments and inspire us to continue their work with 
becrining devotion. It is satisfactory too that 
the sketches are mostly contributed by writers 
of distinction. Among the contributors to the 
volume are: Prof. P. Seshadri, Prof. ‘Kadha- 
krishnan. Dr. S. Krishnaswami A3engar, Prof, 
P. f. Sastri, Mr, Shumbu Uhunder Dey, Prof. 
SuryFiiiarayana, Mr. Vasant Naik, Mr. Iv. S. 
Kamaswami Sastii, Pi of. M. S. Ramaswami 
Ayengar, Prof. Surya Kumar Bhuyan, Prof. 
C S.Srinivasacbaii and Mr.,D.\V. Wickramaratebi. 

,Tbe Bombay Repreicntative Coofer^ 

once 7/ie Jndian ^Socinl Reformer office, 

Bombay. I’rice Ke, 1. 

We have already given a summary of the 
proceedings of this Conference in our February 
number The Report under review contains, 
besides full text of the speeches, appendices of 
the correspendence that passed between the 
Secretaries and the Government of India and 
Mr, Gandhi, the latter's ultimatum to the Vicevoy, 
the Bardbli resolutions and other important 
documents. 
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*Mi** Gandhi’s^ Speeclfes & Writings. 

• CL A. Natesan &: Co f Madras Price Rs. 3. To 
subscribers of the Indian Review^ Rs. 2-8. 

This is an exhaustive, oomprehonsive and 
thoroughly up-to-date edition of Mr, Gandhi’s 
Speeches and Writings (published by G A. Natesan 
Oo., some years ago)* revised and censiderably 
amplified, with the addition of a large number of 
articles from Young India and Navajivan (rende- 
red into English). The inclusion of these papers 
have almost doubled the 8i>se of the old edition 
and the present collection runs to about 1,000 
pages of well- arranged matter ranging over the 
wbole^petipd of Mr. Gandhi’s pub.lic life. It^pens 



M. K. GANDHI. 


with a succinct biographical sketch of Mr. Gandhi * 
bringing the account of his life down to the his- ’ 
toric trial and sentence. The volume begins with 
the South African Indian Question and covers his 
views OH Indentured Labour and India in the 
Colonies, his jail experiences in South Africa, his 
pronouncements on the Khaira and Champaran 
affairs, his discourses on Rowlatt Bills and Satya- 
graha, and finally his Young India and Navajivan 
articles on the Non- Co- operation movement, 
including select papers on the Khilafat and Pun- 
jab Wrongs, the Congress, Swadeshi, Boycott, 


/ n 

Charka^ National Education and Swaraj. The 
additional chapters are arranged under suitable 
headings and include his messages ^n the eve of 

* and aftej^ the arrest, his sta1)ement before the^ 
nourt, th% trial and judgment. Then follows a 
symposium of appreciations from «uch diverse 
men as Tolstoy and Tagore, Prof. Gilbert Murray 
and Dr. Holnaes of New York besides excerpts 
from the British and AnSericafti press. The book 
which is j)ound in cloth and indexed contains por- 
traits of Mr. and Mrs. Gandhi and three charac- 
teristic ^cturos of Mr. Gandhi taken at^ different 
periods of his life. An important feature of the 
book^is the Introduction by Mr. 0. Andrews 
who explains M*r. Gandhi’s intellectual p osition on 
the subject of the “British Consfitut^n” and the 
‘B^ish Empire,” which is reprin'td elsewhere in 

issue. • * ^ • 

Principles/ of Politicaf Science. By B, 

N. Gilchrist, ma, Ldfigmans, Green it Co., 
Bombay. • 

* Thi^ book is specially designed by the author to 
be of use to ntu^ionts of Indian ffniv^sities^ and 

^ the course cofergd is substantially tbab presented 
by the Calcutta. Univerfsity, •The author has 
attempted a fair impersonal presentation of modern 
political theory with more or less detailed studies 
of the goA^fernment of Great Britain tfnd the 
Gnv?rnment of India — the two institution)^ which 
touch Indians most vij^ally and in which the 
Indian student is expected to be more ^conversant 
than with the mechanism of the government of 
the rest of the world, A chlipt^- dn ^he govern- 
ment of Japan with an outline of Ahe political 
constitution Is also included. India’s interest in 
^apan is socoti^ ^nly to her ir^tere^ in England 
and. the rapid growth of democratic constitution 
in the far eastern island mugt afford a vt)ry sahi- 
tary lesson to Itidian aspirants after politicKl 
freedom. As a text hook for the earlier stages 
of political and economic studies the book wjll bd 
oP especial value to sj^udents of Indian XJuiver* • 
sities. * 
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South India and Her Miiasalman Inva- 
ders* By Prof. S. Kriahnaswami I}engar. 
Oxford UniversityiPress, Madras. 

This booi' is'tho rer.ulfc of an investigation intd 
the circirudtaaces that brought the Eujjire of 
Vijajatiagar^ into bting and as a corollary the 
actual coriditif^n oF Southern India on the eve of 
its first conqnrst by tho Mubai||madans. The 
fix’St chapter tiMcqs the break ftp of the Ohola 
6U)ptre in the 13th century into a number of 
chieftiinc <'s ^f^er Kuloitunga Ill’s time The 
second tikos us to the revival of tho Pandya 
power irT the same period, to the condition of 
South Indvi at the time of Marco polo’s visvt and 
to the Moslem Arab trading settlements in the 
South which were independent of an(} anterior* to 
the invasions of Ala-iid-din and Malik Kafur.* The 
three chapters dett^il the Moslefii invacnVis 
from ifinduatan, the route of Malik Kafur, the 
extension of the empire^under Muhaihmad Bin 
Tughlag and its # ^suV sequent disruption. The 
short lived Muhammadan Sultanate of Madur&, 
the arduous ^strfigglo put kgainsj; 3 slam by the 
Hoysala r^i^er Vira Sallala IIJ^ the rise of the 
founders of Vijay^nagar, the campaigns /^f Kumara 
Kampana— these^take up the rest of the book. ^ 

A series of learhed geographical noteh identify 
the varipus places mentioned in the text ; and we 
have in addition the texts with translation^ , of 
the relevant inscriptions and a summary of *lbin 
Batata’s centemporary notice of South India. 
A Handbook of Modern Europe. By 
Prof. L, Mukherjee,Oalcutta, Mondal Brothers. 
This manual meets the requireftients of 13. A. 
candidates and is a summary of the* information 
they have got to study on ^he subject. Ihe* 
auth&r points out the national and international 
significanpe of the various events while the 
important treaties, brief notiers of great men, 
and university questions given at the end to 
the usefulness of the book for the students* 
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PRiNoiPiArETHicA. By Gsorge Edward Moore. 

The University Press, Cambridge. 

Thu Oambridqe History of British Foreign 
PoucY. By Sir A. W. Ward ik G. P. Gooch, 
Cambridge University •Press. 

A History of Indian Philosophy. By Suren- 
dranath Das Gupta, M A , ph. D , Cambridge 
Ifniversity Press. 

Peace in India: How to Attain it. By Mr. 

8, M. Mitra, Longmans Green ck Co., London. 
Ireland in JnsurrdlCtion. By Hugh Martin. 
Daniel O’Conner, London. 

# . ’ I * 

Ireland iSince Parnkll. fiy Captain D.*'D. 

Sheehan Daniel O’Conner, Londor.. 

The Crucifixion of Simon, the Cyricnean in 
Place of Jesus Chri.vi’. By Abdul Wahid 

e 

Hflji Chank Math, Lahore. 

Anglo-Indian Verse. By An Anglo-Indian, 
*Vol. 1 Srinivasa Varadachari tk Co., Madras, , 
For India and Islam. By Th» Ali Brothers. 

Saras waty Library, Calcutta. 

Ahmedabad Conokesm and the KATiONAft Week, 
Saras waty Library, C&lcutta. 

Vvaya Dhaiim*\ Sum : His Life and Work. 
By A. 3 . Sunavala. u a., ll u , The University 
Press, Cambridge. 

The Story of the Kuilafat. By It C. Baner- 
jea, Ratanganj, Jessore. 

Twintine Tales for Language Learners : French. 
By Jean Rameau, The Holerth Press, London. 

* TmNTiNK Tales for Language Larners Ger- 
MAN. By Rudolf Herzog. The Holerth Press* 
London. 

Adult Education. By J . P. Bulkeley, m . a. 
(Binreau of Education, Occasional Reports No. 
10.) Government Printing, India. 

Indian Education in 1920>21. Government 
Printt.ng, India. ^ 

Notes ai:d News on International Bducation^iu 
Affaib s. The Institute of International Edu- 
cation^ Hew York. 
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DttARY OF MOHTH 


May i 5. Mr. E. A. Ootton has accepted Lord 
Lytton’s ofTer of thel presidency of the Bengal 
Legislative Council in suoeession to* Sir Shams- 
ul-Huda. 

May 16. The Dail Eireann Committee reports 
that peace negotiations have broken down. 

May 1 7. A permanent Standing Committee for 
Emigration has been instituted by the Govern- 
ment of India. 

May 18. Gandhi day is celebrated in all cities 
with mass meetings and other demonstrations. 

May 19. Strike of Mill hands in ILimbay.. 

May 20. H. H. the Maharaja of Bikanir sailed 
foy England. ^ ^ 

"May 2 1 . The P# S: O, S. S. K(jypt collided with 
the Flinch Steamer Stmt and sank near Brest.* 


May 23. The Ihdian Association has cabled to 
the Secretary of State for India for the 
appointment of an Indian on t^p ^trencbmant 
Commsttee and suggests Mr.^B. N. Basu. # 




Mrs. GaUdbi who presided over the Quzerat Political 
•• Conference on May 25. , ^ 

May 22, An Ulster member of Parliament, 

Mr, X. Wadell, was shot dead at lie] fast. 


Pundit MotiUl Nehru who was roloasod on the 
fith of June has appealed fly the continuance 
of the khaddar programme. 

May 21. •The lit. lion. V. S. S.istii \sas en^er- 

*tained at a Garden psu’t) in Colombo. 

May 25, The Gu/.erat Polit’cal Conference was 

held at Anand, Mrs. Kasturi Btw, wife of Mr. 

Gandhi, presiding. 

May 26. 11. II. H. the Prince ef Wales arrived 

in Colombo this aftornoon. , 

— Tasaddiiit Ahnaad Khan SheT wan i, Barrister at- 

• Law, has be^ released from Nainital inil after 

• • » • 

^ serving his term and has returned to Ali|[arh. 
May 27. Tho Afghan Jlelegation passed through 
Ijahore to-day. * * 

May 28. Horatio Bottom ley has been sentenced 
to seven years penal servitude. 

•May 29. The WI\yte .Committee Report oa 
Burma Reforms is published, 
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May 30. The Assooiated Changers of Oommerce 
presented an address to H. E. the Viceroy at 
Simla. 

May 31 . T^mlinr Vishnu Phadbe has been gazet- • 
^ ted an unofficial member of the Ken^ a fixe-, 
outive Ooupoil. 

June 1. In the Irish debate in the Commons. 
Mr» Ohurcbill made an important statement. 



Mr. Hari Lai Gandhi who returned from jail 
after 6 montJi:iH’ imprisonment was enter- 
tained en the 19th instant at a meeting 
arranged in Budabazar. CalciHta. 


to be represented, on the 'bomHiiBsion . of* 
Investigation into alleged Turkish atrocities. ^ 

June 5. 4bdul Majud Sbarar was released from 
Trichy Jail to-day. 

June 6. Pundit Motilal Nehru was released to- 

* day at Nainital. 

June 7. The printer aitd publisher and Mr, 
Qureshi, the ex-Editor of Young India^ were 
charged with “ exciting disaffection.” 

Jnne 8. Meeting of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee at Lucknow discussed the civil disobe- 

‘ dience resolution. 

< 

■*— H. M. the King granted an audience to 
Mr. D. M. Dalai on his appointment as a 
Member pf the* Indian Council. ' 

•June 9. Pandits Nehru and Malavj}Q were re- 
fused permission to see their sons in prison. 

— The Sindh National College has been affiliated 
to the Bofcbay University. 

June 10. The Racial Distinctions Committee 
r^ssembled at Simla for final sittings. 

— H. R. H. the Prince of Wales arijvcd at CLiro 
and exchanged greetings with King Fuad. 

June 11. Admiral Kato, ex-Minister for^Navy, 
has accepted the Premiertbip of J^^pan. 

Jun^ 12, Mr. Qureshi, late Editor of Young 
India^ was arrested this morning at Lucknow. 

June 13. Joint Conference in liondon of Iri^h 

and British signatories to the Irish treaty. 

Mr. Churchill announced that the Irish Consti- 
« ^ 

^ tution conformed to the treaty. 

June 14. The State Government of Australia 
entertained the Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa 
Sastri to lunch at Sydney. 


June 2. Sir J. D. Rees has been killefi by falling 

* c 

from an express tyain. < < . 

— Lord Reading receives the title, G. C. V. C. .. 
Junes. 0n King’s biythday the Raja of Muhara- 
raradabad becom<>s a K. C. S....,! ,*and Sir R. N. 
Mukerjee is made a Knight Commander. 

June 4.^ The son of C. R. Das has been released. 
• The XJ. 8. A. has accepted Britain’s invitation 


June 15. Mr. Shuaib Qureshi, late j Editor of 
Young India and Messrs. Valji Desai, Bans 
Ali a\id Swami Anandanand were' tried and 


convicted to one year’s rigorous imprisonment 
and a fine of Rs, 500, in default to undergo (pix 


months additional imprisonment. 


— Earl Wibterton introduced the Indian !^dget 
In the House of Commons. 
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* The Riddle, of ^Ireland 

*** iludex ” writing in ® The English Revievi for 
May analynes the Irish situation, and* says that 
while the Eogliah Catholics are openly anti Binn 
Fein, in Ireland the Catholics are divided between 
Treaty Irishmen and De Valera Irishmen ; and 
what is now going on is a purely Catholic schism 
in which Englishmen play very little part. 

A large majority in Ireland unrjuostionably desire 
peace, gladly welcome the Treaty, realise that no 
country could grant more than wc surrendered to 
Mr. Griffith and Mr. Collins; unfortunately, the Army 
or youth, favours the fighting. Now if the careful 
student, puzzled over this strange tripartite sectarian 
dissension, wore to go to Ireland and make personal 
inquiries, he would discover that the lute was rifted 
in ouripusly, unexpected places, and, he would con- 
ffmnded with the deepening mystery. Things such as 
these would astound him. In the course of his invo.s- 
tigations h^ would naturally search out the Church, 
and precisely there he would marvel. In hia frank 
talks with the Jesuit Fathers, he would find hostility, 
incases fierce hostility, towards De Valera; then 
again he would find ardent young pnc8^< consumed 
with admiration for the scmi-Spauiard’s martialisin ; 
he would find disunion among the Hierarchy; he 
would find high dignitaries of the Church scoffing at 
trish freedom, deriding us for not shooting up the 
'“rebellion,” and then he would find learned and 
exulted prelatol genuinely pro-Sinn Fein. A.sk an 
Irishman on the spot what would “ .settle ” the pro- 
blem , and a smile is the irivanahlo reply. It is cer- 
tain that political Rome is against the Republican 
idea, and yet the Ilierarehy in its corporate state ha.s 
not yet blessed tlic Treaty, has refrained from any 
definite pronouncement giving a load. This isfthe 
mystery. Although the whole issue of Ireland is 
North vprfiun South, or C7aiholic ccr9;/.s‘ Protestant, 
the Church, which is the supreme authority in the 
island, does not feel called upon to associate itself 
with the Treaty party, as if unwilling to make any 
public attempt to shepherd opinion id its predica- 
ment. , • 

The writer continue.s that De Valera reckons* 
that England will break her part of the treaty* 
goaded on by Car.-o n'sm and the national instinct 
to send back the .\i ny and recorujunr ; and then 
he could cry treason uTid renew the struggle. 

The three things to roniombor are these : (1) Do 
Valera aims ^t us through his attacks on Colons. f2) 
His object is to goad us into retaliation and so restore 
the status quo — of war. (3) His Hag and that of the 
Brotherhood is the Faith of Ireland im its relation 
to world politics— Ireland therefore is the instru- 
ment. • 

If^his is so, can any true settlement )^e reached ? 
It can. Precisely because Ireland is a world factor — 
a factor of religion, a factor of New World thought— 
so it is Along world lines that Ireland can be exorci- 
se 


sed from her own* martyrdom. The machinery is 
alive, if still-born — the League of Nations. Yet this 
mechanism could bring peace and the Irish would 
accept *Buch a judgment. They would because the 
{noment Ireland was referred to a sFojid tribunal, 
on which ,a Japanese sat or & Chinaman, the 
rpsponsibiyty for Ireland would beoome a world con- 
cern, and Ireland could not defy the world. Gould 
not because the Irish question is Faith ^nd by refus- 
ing a world judgment the Irish would set tlvp world of 
Faiths by the ears. 

Ireland under the Irish 

This is the subject of a striking article in a 
recent issiSo of the Sunday Express from the pen 
of Mr. M^ichael Collins, the Irish leader. For the 
first time in seven centuries the afiTajrs ef nearly 
the whole of Ireland are undAr Irish control. 

The Crovernm*ent that rules Ireland to-day is us 
completely and ^^olly Irish in hlood,*in oiitlooV and 
in^poWoy as the Government th5t rulrid Ireland under 
the groat Arff /??, Brian Uorumha — the Jast entirely 
Iris]? Government ruling over whole country. 

•I^*taking%ver the control of the country from^the 
British aulhorities, who h*ave pow almost cwacuated 
the south, east, and west, the present Irish Govern- 
ment took over also a vast apeumulation of the fruits 
of centuries of misrule and midadministration. 

This legacy of mfsrule ^nd*^alad ministration 

has been immensely added to during the last two 

» • • 

yoar^. The Ittwless example of the EAf^lish recruit- 
ed * Black and Tans* and the so- caljed auxiliary 
police, and the resord of crime find outlawry they 
have loft, behind them, have lin fortunately had a 
b.ad efiect on certain impressionable and irre- 
sponsible elements in Ireland. • 

•liveD under the happiest circumstancos, q, period 
of ffransition in every country is invariayy accom- 
panied by eruptions oi disorder and spasmodic 
turbulence. There are many recent examples of this 
ttuism. In Poland, Germany, Esthonia, Finland, and 
in practically all the European countries that under- 
went change as a result of the European war, there 
wore many mopths *Df fierce civfi war, vfbich was only 
put down after vigorous fighting and appalling loss of 
life. • 

, *Our transitional period is not being attended by 
scenes anything llt(‘ as bi»d us .thatTr-nor is it at all 
likely to he. Wo may be depended on to detfl with 
• thh disorder in our midst just as effectively, and just 
as thoroughly, as those seve^ral Govornruents dealt 
with it in their scores* Our nJothods may be differ- 
ent, but the rOT ilts will uUiinatoly be equally 
satisfactory. 

As for the future, there is nothing to be pessimistic 
^hout. I have said again and again that Irish liberty, 
Irish rights, and Ijdsh. peaoe will be safeguarded byi 
the Irish people’s Government indthe Irish way. 
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Maternity ‘Benefits for Worl 




Mitis. G. M* Broughton, Bidviser to the La- 
bour Bureau of the governmetit of India, writing 
in TKb I^oal Self i^overnw^ GazeiU "^xamihea 
bow far tbe present eocial customs of^ur country 

conform to the Washington recomm^dation^in 

• 

this respect and what the difficulties are in the 
way of introducing changes. She says that mater- 
nity beliefit schemes are rare in India and there 
is practically no er:ttma*tie of the numbers who are 
compelled to leave work on account of|^pr0gnancy. 

With regard to thh provision of pecuniary aid, 
which is the next recommendation, th!^ admission 
must atj>noe be made that maternity benedt schemes 
are comparaK;ively rare in India. The Basel Mission 
in Madras had such a scheme and Messrs. Tata Ltd. 
have just started a liberal one for their empli^ees in 
the JSombay ^nd Nagpur mills. * * The 

Sholapur Spinning ^nd Weaving Mills have, al^p a , 
maternity schfime in force fop th^r employees. 
Generally •speaking, the right to maintenance ,pn the 
part of' the mother ds not accepted as a legitimate 
qjfhrge on industry. Inforqiation jeceiv^d from«Ibfriar 
and Ovissa, however^ goes to shew.that ^ gratuity is 
occasionally given, and, in Assam, it is stated that* 
** half pay is given duBij||g sickness." « 

Going to the guedj^ioif of medical aid we liave 
the following infcArmation * 

Turning now tP the questi^ of facilities for medical 
aid evailabl% for women industrial Workers in India, 
it may he stated that the existing Wtomen’s Medical 
Staff in ASfe is not sufficiently Ihrge to provide alF 
the assiiltance necessary generally, and that in many 
factory areas suej^ aid is non-existent. Medical 
attendance is to some extent provided in Bom bay,' the 
Central Provinces, Assam and Bengal. In Madras 
cqUalified doctors and midwives attached to public 
hoapitais or dispensaries are stated to 0e available in 
most places whore there are factories. But ab;ainBt 
this h€.s to bomoted the fact that the majority o(sucb 
medioaU officials are men and that their assistance is 
not sought in maternity cfises except in Madras (cityK 
In the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, Rajputfina 
and Delhi free attendance is not provided. The sup- 
ply of qualified medical women in the Punjab for 
maternity ^urp'oseq is understood to be good The hulk 
of Indian women are, however, 6h the- whole left to the 
tender mer6ie8 of dai^ or untrained midwivos and 
receive no medical aid whatever. « ^ 

The recommendation that mothers should 6o all dwell 
intervals dnx^ng the day^to nurse the child is already 
obsVved in India. Women at present seem, op the 
* whole, to he given permission readily to leave their 
work fof this purpose, hut no systematic arrangements ' 
appear to have beefi made f6r allciwing women certain 
definite periods off on this accTiunt. 

A Conference in tbe Department of IniTbstries 
for tke welfare and* medical relief of women n^Tid 
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children which took place at'ShnIa in May, I5gi, 
made the following suggestioi^p : — * 

Women who were refJrsed admittance to factories 
where stwh abstinence was made compulsory could 
easily obtain work in non-rogulated factories or in 
agriculture. Further, employers and inspectors would 
find it almost impossible to enforce this provision as 
the system of birth-registration at present in force in 
most parts of India is not sufficiently acouratekor 
detailed for the purpose iq view. Moreover the pro- 
duction cf a medical certificate, stating that confine- 
ments was likely to take place within six weeks, 
would in most cases be impossible. Indian women 
would be most unwilling to obtain such certificates 
except from women doctors, while the smallness of 
the existing supply of medical women in India made 
such u proposal quite impracticable at the present 
stage. 

While agreeing that no immediate action was 
possible in India to enforce absence from work, it was 
suggested that employers might be asked to see that 
finey for absence wore not inflicted os* women who 
left withip a short time hefor^ confinement, l^tvas 
pointed out that more would probably be gained by 
enlisting tbe .'‘■^mpathy of tbe manafeoment than 
by passing legislation without providing the necessary 
machinery for enforcing it. 

Modern Induskrialiam in, India 

Dr. Rnjarii Ivanta Das, M,sr , ph.]) , contributes 
to the American ofiicial MonfMy Lahour an intcr- 

r , , • 

esting article on tbe rise of factory labcgir in 

India, Ho says that modern indnstrialism arose 
in India in tin’s mnnniu’ : — 

Until the end of the eighteenth century India not 
only supplied the limited demand other population 
for manufactured goods, but also eujoyed a largo 
eilport trade. With the lieginning ot the nineteenth 
century, Indian industry underwent a complete 
change. Instead of exporting manufactures India 
began to import them and to send out grains and other 
raw materials in exchange. This rapid change was 
due to the policy of the East India Co., a policy which 
increased the export of Indian raw materials to 
British niills and tho importation of British manufac- 
tured goods into India. 

As a result of this change there followed a com- 
plete collapse of the Industrial organization of the 
country. The artisan class suffered most, for its 
members had to fall hack on the land and to depend 
wholly on farming. The produce from a little piece pf 
farm land which bad for so long only supplemented 
the income from their craft now became^ the sole 
means of their support. With the decline of the craft 
systepi, engineering, architecture, and pther industrial 
skill also disappeared and the industrial disorganiza- 
tion was soon followed by intellectual stagnation and 
moral deterioration of the people. 

From this condition India has, within the last two 
generations, been slowly but surely drifting ^bward 
modern industrialism. The self-sufficient vill/ige eoo- 
nomy haiH, in many cases, been replaced by national 
and international economy. 
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*ETolution, through* Rebirth 

TBo Jaelief in reincarnamon or rebirth is very 
strong inspite of the Christian basic do^ma that 
our earth-life for each soul represents the divine 
plmi. The ancient order of the Roscicrucians 
adduce arguments in support of the rebirth 
theory and say that the human soul progrosses by 
repeated biiths into the physical world. Mr! W. 
Jl. Stevens, writing in Ihe Occult hemew for June 
says of the thrro tlieories of the riddle of exis- 
tence as follows ; — 

The materialistic theory assorts that matter al(wie 
exists, that witli the disintegration of the physical 
body the echo perishes completely. 

The theological theory assumes that thp human 
BOuLis nftwiy •created at birth; that its sum totfft of 
earthly experience is oWtained by one litc in 1,he phv- 
aical world; that it passes at death into tlie invisible 
world, there to reap the harvest of its one earlh life, 
an eternity of heaven or hell as the case may be. 

The theory o1 rebirth teaclies tliat eacli soul is an 
integral part ofCiod containing within itself all divine 
potentialities ; lliat hy repeated births into the pjiy- 
sical world it gradually improves its vehicles ami 
strengthens its nowera 's it gains further and further 
I'sporience Eventually it .it tains pcrfcctKWi aiij 
rcuhion with CJod 

If the soul IS •i.ernal it must have always lived 
Orthodoxy predicates the creation of the soul at birth 
and an eternal life for it thereafter. Hut il the- s<mi 1 
lives for iver after its hirtli into the world it is far 
more rational to .believe that it haslivi'd lor ages pre- 
vious to this earth life. Eternity connotes infinity .it 
both ends, afl it w'ere. 

A-uother extreniely weighty argument lu favour ifl 
rebirth is to bo found in the ineiiualitica between one 
ludividual auJ auothcr. If all souls arc created frcsli 
from the hand of (lod thou why arc not all given an 
cijual chance'^ 'Fhat this is not so is obvious. Phy- 
sical, mental .irid moral qualities diller to a surprising 
extent. , 

The theory of rebirth alone throws into proper 

perspective the prenent eurtli-life uith its glaring 
inconsistencies, its dobyed rewards and fiostponed 
punishments. What is more important, exact 
ju*.ti(*e fits in with icbirth. 

Each stTul is alone responsible for its condition at 
birth. It obtains exactly what it has tarm-d. At each 
physical birth i4 is drawn to those parents whe^ will 
give it the exact characteristics that it has merited 
through all its efforts in the past. The environment is 
likewise fixed by the same rigid regard to* personal 
achievement. The undevlopod ego will naturally fi^nd 
itself handfbapped in many ways at the commence- 
ment of a new life. Similarly the advanced ^oul will 
be exceptionally favoured 

Thifl solution to the perplexing problem of life and 
death ffiaJtes the soul in a tefy epeeial sense the 
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arbiter of its own destiny. Orthodoxy will argue in * 
the same strain, but with obviously weakened effect. 

As described, the Soul oarriea.over into this present 
earth life'the fum total of its exertions throughout all 
previous stages of its pilgrimage. Ii^tfaft smo way it 
can shape it^ future lives by earnest, well-cfireoted 
effQFt in thi^one. Thus every high ohdeavour, ev^ry 
sacrifice for noble ideals, means so much progress 
gained. No energy directed into worthy channels 
during the present life is lost or wasted. The^harvest 
may be postponed, but it will^be garnered. 

Tho objection raised to this is generally the argu- 
ment that the ego does n*ot rOtnemhsr. its past 
lives. Ilos^crueians and others think that by 
developing the sixth sense which lies latent in all 
definite firSt-hand knowledge can be otta^ed of 
the absolute reality of rebirth. , * 

' The Co'toperative Movement 

• Ju Mtjsore Economic JoWrnalJ.OT April Mr. 
Albert^ J. Saunders, M! A., F. E. E. S. •publishes 
his im|>re5sio)^8 of tho Co-operative movement^ 
England, concludes • • 

The piinoiplc3 of Go- operation in contradistinc- 
•tion to competition hni| long i^inc^past the experi- 
mental i^tage , it IS DOW firmly established as one 
of the greatest# forces in our modbrn^ life. ^The 
experience of Jingland points to the fact that 

Lndia’s hope of economic solution must* lie in the 

* . • - * 

application of that same principle. Among the 
many Americans wlio visited Englhnd last sumbaer 
were a group economists who expressed their* 
opiniom of English Co operation in these words 
which*will bear repeating hero : ^ 

“ While the external lieatures of the various 
actiivities which we saw wore in themselves 
impressive, wo were impressed most of all with 
tho fact that the directing genius oj the huge 
business is Ionised By the dcmocratjp choice of 
thti mombursjri the hands of the directors who 
are ^then^elves workmen, and who conduct its 
afihirs without rc^iAneratiop afte^- their own day’s 
work^is done. England has given to us many 
valuable suggestions during our summer jjere BBt** 
none of greater impor^nce th^i is found in the 
success of the Co-(fperative movement,” 

The^ motto of the movement is a worthy one 
for, India in these new days of political respoflsibi* 
lity : ** Each for all| IndT fdr each,. 
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South India in Ancient History 


Mr. K, y. Subramania Iyer, Archaeologist of 
Travancore, writing in the April issue of Thi 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, attempts to 
define the aoclent territorial divisions of the west 
coast abotit which there is dearth of information 


in the early Chola and Pandya records. Inter- 
preting one of the words *‘lramakifdam’’that occurs 
in the historical introduction to one of the ins- 
Criptions of the (Jhola Rajadhiraja 1, he 
identifies it with the Sa7is Ramghnta, and 


points out thht the country indicated by the term 
is the Mushaka territory. He that ' tlie 

MushSkas origitially occupied a fbrritory in the 
Vindbyan ragioff and subsecpiently mi^ched south- 
wards and permanently settled in the Deccan ;*that 
the^limatai was the spot* to whieh the Mushlikas 
repaired after they liad been overthrow^ in Mid 
India; that the now*1iii\gdom of the'Mushakas 
came to be knowif j|,8 Ramaghata or Iramakudam; 
and the kings themselves were styled MulhikeS- 
varas* or Hmuaghata-MushikesvaiaA The prin- 
cipal hill Mushaka king Eli;nalai, his^ 

nadu was Iramakudam and his capital Kohtm. 


Elimalai was knfiwn to early European a^id 
Mahomedan travellers and navigators and 
traders ^oy various names more or lefts connected 
withthp terni Eli (Albiruni, MurcoPolo, 
da Gama). MurcoPolo^ states that Eli was a 
kingdom tdwards the west, about 300 miles from 
Gape Comorin. *Abul Feida ai d Ibr Batuta both 
locate it th^re and, da 'Game, ^Nicolo di Conti and 
others visited the place. This m^ountain city of 
Elimalai projecting into the sea co/itair]^s one of 
the oldest pal icc||^ of t.the anUi^t line of the 
Kolatiri Eajis (i. e rajas of Kolatn); and it may 
be noted* that PaKdal^^yani near Calicut, at the 
m6uth of the Agalappunzha .rii^r is the capital 
kdam of the Mushikesvaras. • The Mushaka 
kingdom itself extended from the Tulu country 
to the kingdom of the *Eenlaft 


The PVince- in India . ' 

The Asiatic Review for ^pril, has the follqwitig 
note on the value of the Indian tour of H H. H, 
^e Prince of Wales. 

The mission of the Prince was to hold out the hand 
> of friendship to her, in her latest incarnation as a 
rising member of the British family of self-governing 
states which owe equal fealty to tho Royal House 
He went, fii the words of the King, “ to ripen goodwill 
into yet fuller understanding," and th:it he has 
surpassingly done. At a time of unrest and political 
uncertainty he has travelled, serene in his confidence 
in the loyalty of the people, to all parts of the 
country. He has pitted his personal charm, frank 
courtesy, good-fellowshii;, and affection against the 
armed forces of disorder. He has won his way to an 
extefkt that seemed entirely impossible at the start. 
There remains behind him an impression that will 
endure. After this visit, so courageously undertaken 
and sy meticulously carried through, nqtbing in the 
hearts and, minds of India can ^be quite as bef(9Fh. 

, His opportunity has been the greater because, unlike 
most other visitors to India, he has had iib axe of his 
own to grind. He has been the Imperial symbol 
towards whom every Indian, whatever his political 
views and aspirations, could make tho gesture of 
amity with* seif respect. The East values courage 
» and steadfastness, and responds warm-lieartedly to 
proffered affection. The Prince* will he remembered 
as no fair weather friend, but as one who was the 

* riKfre anfi not the josh anxious to bo with the people c»f 
India, because they wore undergoing a period of 
trouble and of stress He has won nfkny friends. He 
has established touch with the country. He has 
aciiuired knowledge of her problems and her needs, 
which will be of service to the Empire, not tSily now 
hut in the years that are to i-ome, whefi it falls to him, 
as soon or late, in tho course of nature, fall it should, 
to^.nherii the British Crown. 

The visit has also been valual^le to Indifi. It has 
helped to break down the isc»latioD in which her 
remoteness has jdaced her. It has removed much 
mistrust <iiid doubt It has turned tho eyes of the 
Empire upon her. It has brought her circurristauces, 
her aspirations, and her achieveiuouts prominently to 
the attentiop of tho Anglo-Saxon nations. It has 
stirred feelings of loyalty and devotion to a common 

* ideal, feelings, which lie as deep in the hearts of the 

* East as in those of tho West. It has helped India to 

* feel her solidarity with the people of England. It has 
brought her a friend who is also her future King. 

The Jiunan tour of the Prince is totally difl>^r- 
ent from any of the previous journeyings he has 
made; harder and tough ter the task of tlie Prince 
was in India. 

Prince Edward’s Speeches in India. A collection 
ofH.R H The Prince of Wales* Speeches in India 
with a biographicai sketch, an account of hfs tour and 
numerous portraits and illustrations. Price Ri9, One. 
To SubscAbers of the ** Indian Revlsw/* 1% as. 

Q. A. NatbAah k Oo.t PfibllAhM, ToWti, MadHil,, 
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*What Huqianity oVes to Islam 

•Ml*. R. Liesan, writing in The Review of Reli- 
gions describes the humanising movements of 
which Islam has been the pioneer, besides tlie 
dissemination of a pure monotheistic faith. The 
writer speaks of it as having never demoralised * 
or degraded any race, either by drunl^nness or 
by enslavement and as having purified degenerate 
and worn-out states infusing into them a fresh- 
ness and vitality all its own. Tha«, 

In regard to slavery, the Prophet has been accused 
of consecrating it, by some Christian writers. This is 
not BO, He greatly minimised it and its hardalnps by 
his teaching. A master must not ill us6 his slave ; 
he who strikes his slave must free him ; the slave who 
embri^ces Islam is free; the master must provide 
proper fooa and raiment. Islam in its adoption by the 
tribes in West Afrida, by banding them together in a 
common bond and brotherhood, formed a barrier* 
against raiding pagan tribes. The position of the 
slave under Moslem rule was vastly bettor than 
under Christian He was kindly treated and educat- 
ed and was as one of the household, time raising hmi 
much in self respect and to an extent iii position, not ^ 
being a cliattel. 

Again we have — • ^ 

* If polygamy, practically speaking, means assficia- 
tion with raort^women than one, it cun re.i.sonahly be 
shown that people lo the West are more pidygainous 
than those in the East where the far greater majority 
have csily one wife. 

The second wile ifl Moslem lands is jiroperly main- ^ 
tamed andsuti'ers no social stigma, neither she nor 
her children. 

But where, in the West, this happens, the wSnian 
suffers ostracism and the offspring is not legally re- 
cognized. This IS against social and moral progress, 
the recognition of the former is the acceptance of an 
unavoidable necessity and the latter as a source of 
moral and social degradation for all concerned. 

The sun rises in the East and out ot the East have 
como all the Great teachers. Europe ean* show none. 
Muhammad, the Prophet of Islam, Jesus of Nazaretl^ 
the Prophet and Reformer, Gautama, th« Buddha, Lai) 
Tzo and Kong Fu Tze (c’onfucius) wore all of thp 
Orient, and so from the East also come those uplifting 
andhumaniz'ng movements for the world's pn^gress, 
Islam and its doctrines were carried back by t- e 
returning crusaders who took back to their home the 
knowledge and facts. The Moslems were not as the 
Church had falsely declared them to be, bat cultured, 
devout and chivalrous, qualities largely unknown in 
Europe, Wnon the French King removed the Papal 
court to Avignon, this helped to stem the tide of 
Italian overlordship in affairs, and introduced a differ- 
ent current of thought ; with the returned crusaders, 
Provenoe and the southern cities of France took on a 
moie vigorous life ; literature, romance and poetry 
were cultivated and indulged in. Frcmi Moorish 
Spain and Saracens, chivalry w^s derived which went 
M eitabliihiag A polUnbd ttdbtai code* 


Th« River Indus 

In TJis Cnlcutti Rev'^ew for June Mr, J. 
Abbott y gives us an idea of the mystery of an 
*uncoEttpr6^ ended vastness that *has clung to the 
9iver Indus from the times of Skylax and Near- 
chuB to the last adventure of Burn^o. Thus he 
writes of the great forgotten cities thafT rose and 
Bank by its banks ; 

Sanctified by ftiany a looary^ legend of miraculous 
power, hero at Uchch stayed in its advance by the 
brick of Ji-hwaja Khizr more effectively than any 
chair of Cfanute stopped the incoming tide ; here at 
Alor to s»4ve a threatened maid drawn with its burden 
of ships from out of one course into another; identified 
again with Sarasvati the purifier of qplcstial origin ; 
witball its title Darya Shah l^e title of a king, in 
old .courses marked with many a name of village and 
town, its present going one almost throughout the 
valley a passing from silence int(T silence Sntil it 
rCackes oblivion in the sea; itsVouq^e ever westering. 
Its delta evdr extending, its path strewn wRb the litter 
and* ruin of abandoned cities v^hose lineage is beyond 
i^btraciiig^ The capitals of old were its associates ; 
fat^amed omporiii the companions of its jidvanCing 
delta — Pttala, Bahmanabad,.*AIor, Mansura, Tatha 
the first Barbarel, Debal, Lahribandar among the 
second ; of those not ou(^ with a lifetime clear. And 
the delta with its yiemori^ of the wild hopes of 
Alexander, rominiscenses of ^aina in its prime and 
*the si9aciou.s days of the Moguls ; a land of adventure 
to Persian, G^eek and^riton alikc^now lies divorced 
from the lif^ of the valley the moasilft* of which is 
Karachi alien in spfrit, alien in origin from its deltaic 
predecessors as® capital or port. • 

• 

The Bofereignt^ of the IrnfiiB as a noble and 
historic river has been maic^^ined in literature 
since the time of Herodotifk and the early A^ab 
writers : * • 

•The Bovoroiguty of the King River «8 indeed anomo- 
loifs Without the sanctity of the Gaogeig, the Tapti 
or the Nerbuda though IP possess its Khwajah Khizr 
and its Daryapantis ; royal but not holy? Its caprici* 
dus wanderings forbidding the 6et|lemeat8 that have 
crowded with cities and shrines the banks ot India’s 
groat rivers, and dooming i«r in large^o unaccompanied 
Boittude To ^he West a stream of ilf known parts 
long alter the Ganges had become ef familiar asso- 
ciation witfiall the partner of a valley that serve 
as a p^tol to India’s immigrants and conquerors has 
' played an obscui^ role, (he Ii^dus ^as yet by the 
accidents of fortune and position acquired an inperial 
, sway. And it is not the least strange aspect nf 
sovereignty that the river, its source, itg delta and 
even its course, shou ids have il^giained the subject of 
wildest error fof centuries after its name had been 
given to a greater whole ; that the ages that found 
‘Infhos’ in the* West or sought them by the North 
West Passage should still bring the delta of the Indue 
«to the Gulf of Cambay, and place one of ^te most 
ancient parta of Mekf Ahi- * * 
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Western Borro wings. fr6m India 


The Everyrr^ns^ Bfiview for June contains an 
' account by Mr. A. Bama Iyer of what th'^ East 
has given to the West. Besides the alphabet, ^ 
the inveniiuA of paper and printing, numbers^ 
decimals and algfbrn, the solar computation of the 
year, and various elements ip medicine, chemistry, 
philology etc , we have the following interesting 
account of Indian contributions to vfestern 
philosophy. ^ 

There is a tfaditjon in Europe that the great Greek 
Philosophers like Empedocles, Anaxagoras, Demo> 
oritus, and Pythagoras, travelled to the East for the 
study of t^hilosophy. It, is even said that the last 
named had been to lifdia for this purpose. Whatever 
that may be. it is surely iindeniable that India haft 
been r^^ted to be the home o!^ Philosophy, fTom thg^, 
very earliest Vimes. # ^ 

(a) What is known as th^^lliatic doctrine, namely, 

that God and the Universe sre identical, and that all 
matter is maya, is in V^utS.he funllamental teaching 
of the Upanisbuds and the Vedanta. *' 

(b) The^doctrinf of 'Empedocles, '^namely, '^.hat what 
was not at the beginning cannot be destroyed, is but a 
paraphrase of^h!^ Samkhya teaching. 

(o) The teachings of *t^yth agorae in' Philosophy, as 
well as Mathematics, were all familiar to the Indians ' 
long before his time. His doctrine of Reincarnation, 
as well as hie conception of all matter as fermed by 
the combination of the five elements in diverse propoi* 

c < 

tions, was derived from India. * 

(d) It is quite ^obvious that itll tbe Neo-Plantonic 
. doctrines of the West were derived from our Samkhya 

Philosophy. 

(e) The Christian" Oaostics of Eqropo also derive 
' their doctrines from Indian Philosophy. The doctrine 

of tbe existence of the Soul and Consciousness as 
apart from the physical body is derived from' the *• 
Samkhya So, too, in bheir classificatibn of human 
beinflr«J«to three classes, the Gnostics have borrowed^ 
the Triguna Conception .^of man which is so familiar 
to us Indians, ^ ^ 

(f) Even now Hindu Philosophy holds its supreijijB , 

‘ place a 9 of old, and the German Philosophers of 

modem tifaes have not sempled to borrow freely 
fmrn lie teaohihgii. * . » < 


Educational Reconelnjiction • 

Mr. Oh. V. Joga Bio, waiting in The IndUm 
Education fof May makes a good suggestion 
regarding the organisation of Parents’ Associa- 
tions, Teacherb’ Associations and a Council of 
0 

Education. 

“ ParentaVAssociations must be formed in every 
area which has a High School. In localities where 
there are several High Scnools there need be only 
one Parental Association. The parents or guardians 
of all students in the High School or schools and in 
the other Secondary and Primary Schools in the 
locality oan be members of this association. Their 
functions shall compromise the investigation of all 
matters relating to the educational progress of 
students. ' It shall Be competent for them '^o hold 
correspondence with the heads of institutions in the 
matter and to make representations to the higher 
authorities regarding such changes in the educational 
system as would, in their view, be found desirable. 
Teachers in their capacity of guardianship can be 
members of this association. 

Teachers* Associations shall be formed on the same 
model and with the same jurisdiction as the parents^ 
ussociatiims. All teachers of High Schodtls and of the 
Lower Secondary and Primary Schools atfiliated to 
them shall bo members of tbe association. It shuil be 

9 

competent for them to discuss, among other subjects, 
every detail connected with teaching and education. 
They s&all zealously maintain their freedom oi initia- 
tive in teaching. It shall be their aim to see tbe re- 
moval of all things unfavourable to educational 
progress. 

There should be a council of Education for every 
province resembling, in constitution and powers, the 
University Senate. The number of members should 
be neither too small to be sufficiently representative 
of the varied interests of the country nor too unwield- 
ly to render its activities effectual. To be plain the 
number should not be below 50 nor above 100 ; and it 
'jhould range between these two figures to suit the 
varied Ung^iistic and communal interests as well as 
the area and population of the provinces.” 

Send at once a M. O. for Rs 5 the annual subsorip- 
tion to the Indian Review," and we shall post to you 
the Jan., Feb., March., April, May and'^ June 
numbers and ^ the suooeediog issues for the YeUr 
regularly. * 

0» &.N4tMaAft06., FuDlMaM, Td#&. lCa4»u. 
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• * A Warning to England 

^ DiscussiDg tHe poli^ of England towards Non- 
00- operation, the New Republic writer : — 

England may, and undoubtedly will, strike 
hard at the tremendous movement which, as its 
leader confesses with his studying simplicity 
and candour, is designed to overthrow the alien 
government. But England cannot enjier upon 
the subjugation of India. Ireland and Eg3^pt are 
overpouring witnesses to the contra r3\ The age 
of conquest is past. Humanity is on the march. 
There seems no escape from the conclusion that 
the choice before the nations now dominant in the 
world is teirihle but clear. Jt is the choice bet- 
*-diveen a f^itile, and in the end fatoj, atfompt to 
chock by force the drive of tlie peoples, and « 
daring resolution to throw open the g ib-s and 
lead them into freedom. 

The Indian Drama 

The 'subjoct matter of the drama was not con* 

. fined always to mythology ; it had as \^de a rangb 
as almost tiio form of its presentation, writes 
Prof. S. K. Bolvalkar in the May number of the 
CalMta Revieio. , He goes on to say : — ^ 

“If the N'ishnu- K rishna cult lent it some 
specific features, the Kudra Siva worship furnished 
some more, and there would be vari-itions without 
end introduced by the idiosyncracie.'^ of custom 
and worship as prevalent in ditl'erent peoples and 
provinces The otbico didactical preachings of the 
Jaina- Buddhistic religion wero probably respons^* 

ble for the introduction of an allegorical element 

• 

into the play, whereas the continued Royal pat- 
ronage of the profession led in all likelihood to 
the adumbration of the Court-play or the play of 
Harem-intrigue, which in time came to be regarded 
ns the norm for all plays, the technical terms of 
which as preserved to us now being, in the first 
instance, probably coined for them. *Nor need we 
finally gainvsay the possibility of the Indian Stage 
taking a lesson or two in the way of stage manage- 
gient from the Gre^k or New Attic drama when 


"*r 

it became known to the Indian Court, though it 
is easy enough to exaggerate this factor. The 
Indian drama is a growth of centuries ; it was an 
organism that continually c^o 4 vei assimilating 
into i^delf each new or foreign factor and yfit 
preserving its own peculiar individuality unabated. 
No one theory can be adequate to esplain all its 
complex factors. The war of wits that ranges 
now over bne/ind now^verjihe other of its mani- 
fold features and aspects make the problem more 
intricaiAe than ever. And this is what we must 
expect^; for the drama purports to be “ lokanu- 
krtih” — and it is no wonder if, liko^ife itself, it 
baffles .all analysis." * 

Ijistory and Fiction • 

» Mr. G. M. Trevelyan* Iv.i^ a very charming 
eassy in ^he TMay Cornhill M agaz^\e on History 
,ni«d Fiction. In it he shows somethingspf the 
wondei^of knowing whnA men and ^vomen did, 
said, arid thought in pajjl days,' and of what we 
owe to the historians *an(J* novelists of imagination 
^ whqhave repeopled the pasf for us. 

“InteJleytualIy,"rf{ay 8 Mr. Teevejyan, “everyone 
weuld always* admit that the past was real — with 
the Gxcoption^of a few meta ghysiciftn* who might 
claim to reserve judgment^ on the point. But 
*to admit the truth of the* proposition is not 
to feel it as .a living fact. It is the det|iiled study 
oj^history that • m.nkrs n' feel it; that is the 
attracting pleasure of this study, whicii inspires 
the driest of antiqiiarflins and the most scientific 
• of historians. 

“ Historical fiction is not history, but it springs 
flfcm history aiBd reacts ‘upon ^t. Historical 
novels, even the jjjreatest of them, cannot do the 
^ Opecirfc work of history ; they are not dealing, 
except occaRfonally, with the real facts •of the 
► past. They attempt instead to creatp, in^alfThe 
profusion and^ wealth of^ rfiature, typical /iases 
imitated from, but not idential with recorded 
facks. *In one sense this is to make the past live 
^but it is not to make the facts live and (Tberofore 
it is not history. ’I • . • • 


TOPICS FRJM , PERIODICAL^ 
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Arc Inventions Inevitable ? 


ThA Poli^cal Science Quarterly for, the first 
quarter 1922 oontsins a very able note on multiple* 
but independent origins of inventions which bring 
out forcibly the importance of the cultural factor 
in the production of inventions. The relation of 
mental ability and cultural preparation as factors 
in the origin of inventions is Examined. The 
writer observes : — 

To say that one of these factors is more ^important 
than the other is to condense thg conclusion to 
unwarranted brevity. It is more satisfactory to 
summarize* briefly the way these two factors are 
related. Mental ability is a factor, Since no 
inventions could be made without it. ^nd the n^eatal 
ability«of inventors is above the average. But the 
distribution of inherent mental ability at any one 
time is such that there is great^ probabiliffy bf 
considerable* frequency of exceptional lAtive ability. 
The manifest ability necessary to produce inventions 
mavtbe rare because the native ability has not 
trained o^ applied to the prdblems of inventions.'* On 
the other hand, a epedific invention depeti|.8 upon a 
certain cultural 'pre pa raj|i on, and could not be made 
without the existence^df j;he constituent cultural 
elements that make (he i^ventioQ. 

However, if the fiocessary constituent elements 
exist, the invention may occur if there is a cultural 
nead {or it, for th any one ttme the ^stlribution of 
inherent men\al ability is such that in*a large sample 
there are ncaioy cases of exceptionvl Aati^p mental 
ability. Withess the frequency of multiple indepen- 
dent inventions, furthermore, the variation in a 
result, e.g.^ in inventk)ns, depends on the variation pf 
the factors. The fat tor of culture, since the historical 
period, varies rapidly svithin very short periods of 
tithe. Tbe constituent elements of culture at any 
onetime are different from wha^w they were a few 
years previously. No such variation is conceivable /n 
inherent mental ability over so short a time. In ^ct, 
it is exceddiorgly probable that over a few centuries 
there is no appreciable variation in tbe average or tbe 
distribution of inherited mental ability. The evidence 
and analysis show liho tremendous importance of the 
cultural factor for inventions. Since the existing 
status of culture is eK) important a determinant: >f a 
succeeding culture, since culture is so'highly variable, 
since inherited mental ability is so stabje, we must 
conclude that the processes of cultural evolf^tion are 
to be explained in cultural and social terms, 'that* is/- 
in te^ms of aocfiolog^ and hot in terofs of biology and 
gs ych ology. c 

The liet of recurnng independent inventions 
assumes greater a^d greater Ikuportanoe as we 
near more and more the moderp times. Inhere 
are 9 . number of well-known- and famous cases of 
duplicate inventions on discoveries, 


The most importanjt of them are given belo^:^ — • 
Both Newton and Leibnitn invented calculus. The 
theory of natural selection was developed practioalFy 
identically by Wallace and by Darwin. It is claimed 
that both Langley and Wright invented the airplane. 
And we all know that the telephone was invented by 
Gray and by Bell. A good many such cases of 
duplication in discovery are part of the stock of 

* knowledge of the general reader. 

There are, however, a largp number of very import* 
ant instances that are not so well known. For 
exampl%, the invention of decimal fractions is credited 
to Rudolph, Stevinus and Burgi. Oxygen was dis- 
covered by Scheele and by Priestley in 1774. The 
molecular theory is due to Avagadro in 1811 and to 
Ampere in 1814 Both Cros and du Hauron invented 
color photography in 1889 The trolley car resulted 
from the work of Van Doeple and also Sprague, and 
the essential elements were devised independently by 
Siemens and Daft. 

We think of Napier and Briggs as the inventors of 
logarithms, but it is not generally known that Burgi 
also invented th’em three years previbusl/. "Vts 
associate tht) origin of photography with Daguerre but 

* it was also independently invented by Talbat. Boyle's 
Law is known in French textbooks as Marriotte’s 
Law. The existence of Nept«nc was discovered 

' independently by Adams and Leverrier, before the 
planet was actually observed, the work of these two 
mathematical astronomer leading to its observation 
by others Gauss is frequently recognized as respon- 
sible for the principle of least squares. 'Legendre 

t puhj.i8hed<his account of the principle three years 
before Gauss did, although Gauss had used thd 
principle still earlier. « 

There were four independent discoveries of sun- 
spots, all in 1611, namely by Galileo in Italy, Scheiner 
in Germany, Fabriciiis in Holland and Haniott in 
England. The law of the conseVvation of energy, so 
significant in science and philosophy, was formulated 
four times independently in 1847; by Joule, Thomson, 
Colling and Helmholz They had been anticipated 
by Robert Mayor in 18? 2. There seems to have been 
at least six different inventors of the thermometer and 
no less than nine claimants of the invention of the 
telescope. 


• INDIA IN PERIODICALS. 
cThe Fiscal System of India. By Praraathanath 
c Banorjea, M. A., D.Sc., iThe Calcutta Review, 
.. June 1922]. 

Indian Budget for 1922-28 By An Economist 
[Journal of the Indian Economic Society, March, 
1922]. 

The Price of India's Dream. By Mary Barden 
Turner, [The Hindustan Review, May 1922. | 

The Mlallas in ancient India. B.^mala Charaii 
Law, M. A., B.I., F.R. Hist. S. [The Modern Review, 
June, 1922]. 

Modern science in the Upanibhads* By Mr. 
N. S. Arunachala lyyar, B.A., L.T. [Sy^rymans 
Review, June 1922]. 

PoasiBiLiffiEB OF Agricultural DsyELOPMENT in 
THE Punjab. By P. J. Fagan, .Wile Young Men of 
India, June 1922]. 



PEUDAT0(RY INDfA 


'The New Deyan'of Delia 

^han Bahadur Kbki ^izuddin Ahmad, 0. B. 
E., I. 8. O., M. R. A. S., the new Prime 
Minister of Oatie, has had a wide and varied^ 
administrative experience both in British India 
and in Indian States. H^orn 7th April 1861, on 



KHAN 13AHADUR KAZT AZIZUDDIN. 
the sudden death of his futliof, the late Kazi 
Sayidiiddin Ahmad, Kxtr.i Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Oinlh, he jainel the servir e of Government 
in 18/ K and ro'C to the ]iosition of Deputy ♦ 
Collector in ISHS. Ho was att.achod to the HtalV 

• 

of Uis Majesty the late Ariiir Habihulla during 
his Indian tour in 11)07. In 1010 ho was deputed 
to Bharatpur, as He venue Member to the 
Council of Regency", and in iOl I assisted in the 
arrangements'of the Press Camp at Delhf. He 
was later transferred to Dholpur in lOi;^ and 
after nine years* distinguished service as Political 
and Jjidicial Minister has just been sent to Datia 
State as Chief Minister, or Dewan. *He ably 
assisted polonel St. John at Delhi in the PreFs 
53 


Camp during the recent Royal visit. The Kazi 
is a well known Urdu writer and is author of 45 
books. A hVllow of the Allahabad Unijersity and 
a Trustee of the Agra College, he* has taken dee[> 
interest in education. As a member of the court 
of the Muslitn University of Aligarh Ire has taken 
a loading part in the movement for the e*ducation 
of his co-religionists along the lines chopped out 
by the late Sir Syyed? Hte charming and 
courteous ^manners make him very popular 
with all classes of the people. His work as Dewan 
of Datia hhs just commenced and he h.as begun to 
introduce many reforms in tlje admihistration of 
the l5tAte. Hoienjoys the full confidence of His 
Highness the Maharaja and is res^pected the 
Political Others of the Government of India. 
Demand for Reforms ia Native States 
Tjffe second session of the Deccan Nativ^e States 

• Subjects* ^Jonferonce, which waft j^ttended b}’ a 

* > 

number of delegates fr^nf the several States in 
the Deccan and presided ^o\;^ by Mr. Gupta, 
M. li. b., was held at Poona in the third week of 
May^ The ]^r«ident in his ad(!resil^weIt«upon 

\the necessity* of* Indians in British* India not 
neglecting the welfcire of their brothers living in 
Niftivo States. The Princes’ Chamber established 

9 

in India, far from helping* the subjects of the 
States, had o’hly served to strengthen the position 
of tf^e .rulers. The policy of the British Govern- 
ment towards these St^^tes had passed* through 
difierent stages during the last two hundred 
years, but while it had conferred more rights on 
the^’ulers it had, loft their* &uf>je(^ts entirely 
unafrected. Ho despaired of getting an} thing for 
th^ sublets Either from the rulers themselves or 
the Government of India.# He^therefore pleaded 
Ior*fen influential deputation to go to England tp 
lay their case before the.^rimo Minister of 
England and Parliament . He suggested that the 
(juestHon should* in tho last resort be carried to 
t^je League of Nations, but it was abs^utely 
necessary to secuife immediate relief, 
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QUESTION^ (^it 

Reform! for Burma 

The Report of the Burma Reforms Committee 
with coiin&3tQil l^apers presented to* Parliament 
which include draft rules approved by* the Joint 

* e 

Committee, three despatches of Government of . 
India to Jbe**Secretary of State and proposals of the 
Government of Burma was published on May 30. 
The report which has been signed by Sir Frederick 
Whyte, Chairman^ and seven members is mainly 
unanimous except for three minutes* of dissent 
which have been appended to it by Maung Po 
Fye, Meung Myint and P. P. Ginwala on the 
question of oommuaal representation. In seven 
chapters it deals with the terms of reference, the 
history of the Refocms movement in Burnyv, Jhe « 
franchise constituencies and the constitution of 
th% Council, excluded areas, the divi|[ion of ^\pc- 
tions apd the repiesehlation of Burjaa in the 
Indian Legislature. ^ The Committee, examined* 
one hundred and onO wiffnesses, oIBcial and non- 

f f • * 

official, representing the European, Bprmeje, . 
Indian, Karen, ^Anglo-Indian, Serbnjdiand Chinese' 
communities. The report states 'that the attitude 
of boycqtf ifiroughout the enquify was IhaintainecF 
by various societies and indiiHduals who owned 
allegiance to tlu' General Council of Burniese 
A.B 80 ciation. Severaf Indian'Associations adopted 
the same policy. ^ ^ 

f • ' 

. Burma's Political Awakening. * * 

• r ^ ^ 

Referring to the political situation in Burma, , 

the Committee states : — * 

The record *of our evidence contains convincing 
proof that 'the polftical awakefaing , of Burma' .k not 
only a fact<^of profound significance but it has come 
about with astonishing rapidity. Its in/luence is no- 
where more clearly shown than in the VucceAsive 
modification) which tl^e constRu^ional proposals of 
the^lopal Oovernxxfent have undergone since Mr. Har- 
Butler, the Lieutenant-Governor, set up hjs 
committee in 1916 to enquire into the reform of the 
Legislative Counci{. ' Not the least important factor 
moreover in the ripening of Burnfese opinion has been 
the constitutional progress of India. The poHtically 
minded Burman, while loth to 'accept any^ Indian 
model, watched the incubation of the Indian Reforms 
with* a not unpardonable jealousy and when he saw 
from afar the inaugutatiotf ofithe new Legislatures 
at pylhi and elsdwhere in February 1921 jry bis Royal 
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Highness the Duke of Oqpnaugl^, his natiofaal pride ' 
suffered a shock at the oxf^LusioD of his own prQyiooe. 
The influence of Indian affairs did not however stop 
there. Certain decisions regarding the electoral and 
frepresentative parts of the new Indian Constitution 
appeared in his eyes to bo influeLced by consider- 
ations which hardly applied to Burma. On this point 
most of our Burmese witnesses have been at pains to 
lay some stress and it will be seen from our electoral 
aspects constitutional i-eform there has been no 
small amount of controversy. The relative merits of 
dyardhy and Home Rule have been canvassed in a 
manner which sho^s an e^er spreading interest in 
politics but which also suggests that even the 
politically minded Burras n regards the former as the 
enemy of the latter and has not fully understood 
either the principle of dyarchy or its present operation 
in India where developments of great significance are 
In pVogrq^s, 

Franchise. 

Coming to the question of franchise the Committee , 
unaifimously reject the abandonment of 'land'revanue 
as the hadis of franchise and recommend that rural 
franchise in Upper Burma should consist in the pay- 
ment of Thathameda which will yield an electorate 
practically based on household sufTrago and for Lower 
Burma, the payment of the married rate of capitation 
tax as the principal qualification. The capitation is 
virtually a poll tax levied on the individual at the 
general rate of Rs. 5 for a married man, Rs. 2-8 for 
an unmarried man. For each township in which the 
urban franchise will be exercised the adoption of the 
existing municipal qualification as the basis of t'h# 
electoral roll is recommended so tba^; there should bo 
added those who pay a minimum amount of four 
rupees in yearly rates and taxes (including capitation 
tax and land rate in lieu of capitation tax) either in a 
municipality or a notified area' or a cantonment with 
the further alternative qualification of (A) a minimum 
value of immovable property either in a municipality 
o# a notified area or a cantonment of Rs. 200, (B) a 
minimum amount of rupees five paid as monthly 
rental either in a municipality or a notified area or a 
cantonment, or (0) a minimum rental value of Rs. five 
of the residence of employees living rent free in 
employers’ houses either in a municipality in a notified 
area or a cantonment both in rural and urban area.s. 
All retired*, pensioned or discharged officers, non- 
commissioned officers or soldiers of His Majesty's 
regular forces should be qualified as electors. The 
Committee make no general provision for the 
enfranchisement for women because they believe the 
decision in this matter should rest with the elected 
representatives of the people when the new 
constitution comes into being. 

Constitution of Council. 

Referring to the constituencies and the constitution 
of tha Council, the Committee though, of opinion tbal 
communal electorates are an undesirable feature in 
any representative system, yet in face of the evidence 
they have,jio course left but to recommend certain 
special measures for minority representation and 
propose the creation of separate comriiuna^electorates 
for Europeans and Anglo-Indians and allot reserved 
seats to* the Karen community in five districts. 
Chinese interests in the province Would be represented 
satisfactorily by an elected member from tl^e Chinese 
Chamber of Commerce in Rangoon. 
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Jhe ^Committee suorgests one hundred and one 
•members for the Legislative Couiftil of which seventv- 
oigh4 would be elected as Jollows:— Urban twenty, 
rural fifty, Burma Chamber #wo, Burmeie Chamber of | 
Commerce one, Rangoon University one, ^Rangoon 
Trades Association one, European one, Anglo-Indian ^ 
one. 


The Indian Military Burden 


In view of, tho appointment of the |tetrench* 
mtmt Committee the following obfiervations made 


(The number of elected representatives as detailed 
total 77 instead of 78.— Ed. “ 1. R.*’) 

The remaining twenty-tli^ee will be nominated as 
follows : — Officials twelve, non-officials Gigh1% Execu- 
tive Council two, President one. 9 

While accepting the proposals of tho Local Govern- 
ment in their entirely to exclude tho Shan States and 
all areas to which the Kachin Hill Tribes Regulation 
1895, the Chin Hills Regulation 189^>, the Arakan Hill 
District Laws Regulation 1916 apply, tho Committee 
recommend thai these areas should not b(i excluded 
from the scope of the Government of India Act but 
that the franchise should for the present iiSt be ex- 
tended to them. 

* ^ • ‘Division OF Functioms*. # 

DeS-ling with the division of functions \he Com- 
mittee accept the proposals of the Local (Jovernraeni 
in their note dated 25th October 1921 regarding the 
transfer of subjects and suggest that the transfer 
should take place as soon as the necessary adjust- 
ments have been made. • 

The Committee disagree with tho view of the 
Government of Burma that the port of Rangoon 
should be excluded from the list of major piyts and 
suggests thai the Local Government should he entruflt 
ted with fuller i^owors in the matter of rice control 
and should be entitled to appeal to the Secretary of 
State when matters are in controversy between 
Rangoon ^nd Simla. 

For tho encourage ifient of the local industry 
in salt the Committee suggest the transfer of 
tho subject to the Govornrnont ot Burma and also 
recommend th« transfer of (1) Forests, (2) Europeifn 
and Anglo-Indian educ ition, (3) tho Regulation ot 
betting and gamhlmg, (-1) the prevention ol cfuelty to 
animals, (5i the Protection of wild birds and animals 
(6) the control of dramatic pcrforniain cs, cinemato- 
graptiB etc. 

Finally the Committee suggest thai the, inimber of 
representatives for Burma in tho Indian Legislature 
should remain uiichaugod and in conclusion acfciiow- 
ledge the groat assistance it has received from the 
Lieutenant Governor and tho officers of the Govern- 
ment of Burma. 


by.Mr. Pumshottamdas Thackardas in the address 
*ko the Viceray at ISimla on May 30 will be read 
with interest 

“ India’s burdfjn of taxation to-day atnounts to 
Ua. G 1/8 per hea& ; in I9l3 it» was well under 
Ks. 3 per hpad. I do not know if the Government 
of India believe that productions and average 
income haVe likewise doubled since 1913, and 
unless they so contend, my, Chamber feel that 
the ^Istieral conviction of the Indian public 

that the maxiiriiim taxable , capacity of ' the 

* * * # 

people of Ind'ti has now long been passed, should 

urge Aie Qovernmetit to pursue a financial policy 
of ftl# utmost caution. • 

. $ 

I # * 

* The increased burden an^ the harder struggle 

of the people of India arer^in groat measure due to 

^the increased cosb of administra3mn, in particular, 

to the cost of defence. ^ The expopditure on the 

army has from* tile very commencement been the 

largest and the %io8t burdensome ‘'o 5F*^1I tho 

i • 

items in the expenditure of the Government of 
India. * * Our army has been maintained for the 
last two generations on a war footing and up t& 
a staiglard of eilickticy calculated to meet a first 
clash •European Power, but Indian statesmeh have 
always questioned the necessity or the desirability 
' of "BO costly and disproportionate a scale of 
defence. Without dealing ^ith the, grievances of 
tho |)irt>lic from, other points 'of wiefv on this 
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unbearable and crushing burden, 1 think I may 
si^fcAy sa/ that on ^financial grounds alone subs- 
tantial and whol^-hearted retrendbment is imp#ra- 
tive^and urgently called for. The consensu fl^ T** 
opinion amongst yie richer nations of the worl^ 
as to the necessity of a reduction in. armaments 
entitl^ India to a*sk your Excellency to brook no 
deiay in tho application of this principle to hhr.*’ 
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Lord Reading on Retrenchment 

H J£. the VTceroy, in the course.of his reply tb 
thQ deputation from the Associated Oirambers of 
Commerce ^which waited on him at Simla » bn ' 
the BOtFi of last month,* gave following, 

ranee : — 

“ We realise the eilSet of continued deficits 
and borrowing operations upon trade^ interests. 
Wo clearly recognise that one of the first avenues 
to bo ^explored, and thoroughly e^tcplored, is 
ihe question of oijr expenditure. As regards 
the latter, we are prepard to •place it ill the 
crucible and pGt it^ fully to the test with refe- 
rence to ^eaclf depat tment and ^^ach of its 
several activities in detail. We intend to 

prove it by the test ef whether Ibhe dif^rt- 

* § 

ment as a ^hole and each of its^ activities . 
severally are absolut^y necessary an<f indispens- 
able, and if the to thd test is in the allirma- ' 

tive, we propose to employ further searching prb- 
cessoe to aactirtain whether its act^virtieH permit of 
reduction ni /)xpenditare or not«. a‘nd even if tbe^ 
latter the answer we will not content 
to rest there but w^ll examine whether as elUcient 
rohults could not be a/^tained by a complete change 

ri 

of method of treatment if that|pointHhe way, to a 
saving.. ‘ ^ ^ 

“ I hope ^ou will be Convinced b}’ what 1 have 
said that we intend no half measures. We pro- 
test nothing, ^we conceal nothing, we reserve 
nothing. We do* not apply apy tempjciising 
measures to”our bodily disease. We desiie to lay 
our ailments and the history and fac^ of ^our 
constitutions'frankly dnd withoe»t reserve before 
4^ physician and we are prepared, as faf as 
it is compatible ^ioh elfiniont government and 

r ^ 

the primary necessities CSl safety and good 
administration, to submit td operatic^, to 
cautery, to the letting of blood or to rigorous 
diet. « ' ’ 


Dean Inge omthe Victoriails 

( The following extract^ from an address delivered 
|jby Dean Inge on “ The Victorian Age,” at 
Cambridge, is interesting. The gloomy Dean 
compared the present leaders to the giants of the 
'^•ictorian ege and drapes some striking conclu- 
sions, i^mewhat disparaging to the Moderns. 
His method of comparison is somewhat novel : — 
Tennyson, said the Dean, was the grandest 
and inbst fully representative figure in all Vic- 
torian literature. Let those whg are disposed 
to follow, the present evil fashion of disparaging 
the great. Victori.ms make a colltcton of their 
headi; in photographs and engravings, ”• he 4 ;on- 
^ tinued, ^and ouipare them with those ofHheir 
own little favourites.” 

Let them set up in a row good portrf»its of 
Tennysor,# Cbailes Dai win, Gladatone, Manning, 
Newman, Mar tinea n, Lord Ijawrerce, Burne- 
Jones and a dezen lessor luminaries and ask 
tlfemselves whether men of that stature were any 
longer among us. Since .the ^golden age of 
Greece no age could boast so many magnificent 
types of the human countenance as tho reign of 
(,>ueen ^’ictoria. Tenij}soii's leonine head realised 
tlA ideal of a great poet. Tho longevity and 
unimpai^pd freshness of the great Victorians had 
no parallel in history, (3Ycept in ancient Greece. 

Viscount Peel on Burma Reform 

A distinguished company was present at the 
annual Burma dinner in London in which Vis- 
count Peel presided and proposed the toast of 
prosperity to Burma. In tho course of his speech. 
Viscount Pee) ref ei red to the splendid welcome 
accorded to the Prince of Wales in Buri];ia, which 
had not been surpassed in any of the Dominions. 
He said it was a remarkable fact, in view of the 
long history of development of English institu- 
tions, that Burma at a bound should have been 
ready for such an advanced legislative system, 
including votes for women, which the new con- 
stitittiou would involve. 
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In4ia in the Councils of the Empire 

• The Rt, Hoi}. V. S. Sastri, replying lo |bhe 
welcome address at Colombo, said ;-^ln mit* Opi- 
nion, since t^e question of status is ont’ f|id 
indivisible, every possible legitimate path f^Lould 
be pursued vigorously and simultaneously^ Vith » 
view to the establisbment of the ^rincip^ bf 
equality of individual and racial status, |nd it is 
impossible to ignore any avenue by which that 
principle may be realized and established, for ad- 
vancement along any path implies eventually 
progress all along the line. The admission of 
India to a quasi Dominion status is a*long sttp in 

the direction of full Dominion status. That is 

* s 

^hy 1, for one, ];efu6e to minimise t];ie advantage 
to Indid of her participation, even under preseift 
conditions, in international and imperial confer- 
ences. It is quite true that she cannot and does 
not pull her full weight ; but it is absurd in the 
face of*known fact?, to contend that ^he does iiiot 
pull any weight at all. On the contnft’y, d(^en|^ 
ing upon the occision and the niaimor in which ft 
is seized, she sornetiinos pulls' a very heavy weight, 
sulBffient in fact Jbo decide an issue in her favour 
even against opiiosing interests of groat import- 
ance. ^ 

Why I am a 

Ln a recent speech 
following six reasons why he is a Liberal ; — 

Because it is to liberalism tlyiU we owe our 
political, civil, and religious freedom. • 

Because Liberalism has proved itself, and ^^ll 
prove itself, to be the best means of securing 
practical social reforms — education, old age 
sions^ insurance against sickness and unemploy- 
ment, temperance, and the raising of the stand- 
ards of life. « 

Because Liberalism stands for freedom in 
industrial affairs, for Free Trade, co-operation, 
fov freedom to combine to protect the rights of 
workers, for a fair chance and no * favours for ^ 
everyone, 


Liberal ” 

Sir John Simon gave the 
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* Because Liberalism means just taxation and 
thrifty expenditure, so that we may cut down 
wast9 on wasteful preparations for war, and may 
« use our resources to beneh^ ^urAlves and our 
^ child » 

Because, after the ruin and desolution caused 
• • • ‘ 
by war, Liberalish is more than evpr needed to 

make friends with all the world, to re-esti^blish 

international ^rolations^ and to guide the steps of 

humanity into the ways of poaoe. 

Becatise Liberalism is neither a selfish polipy 
nor a ^visionary policy but is a practical creed 
based on principles and con\[ict»;ns wj;iich 
e^ibrace and serve all citizens who believe in work, 
sympathy, pmgress, and fair pl^. , 

* * Efficiency Fs* Eoonomy 

• % 

*In reply to the ovation he received from the 

fd|>resentativefi all denominations in tife Cal- 
cutta Corporation on ta£:ing tl^ aedlle chair on 
the 7tb* instant, M.^Sfti^endra Nath Mallik, the 
first non- official Chirmuti qf»the Calcutta Corpo- 
ratfon, spoke of himself as a **mere adventitious 
landmark fn^he highway of (fur fiiitionai destiny 
in which I b^ve the deepest and* emost abiding 
faith.” • He concluded as foMows : — ^ 

• When Lord Curzon cofeted the office 1 am 
holding to-day, ** efilcinncy^’ was the fetish of 
administration. To-day the loudest* cry c!^ the 
dnarket-place, as well as the foriw:n and j;he senate, 
is ‘^economy.” Botb^ are very desk able objects 

^ indeed for administrators, and, “person ally, I 
believe that it is no good running an administra- 
te of any kind whatevq^ \^th one of these as 
your ideals at the expense 


of • the 


other. If 


duri^lg tHe next few weoks, 1 am able to adminis- 
ter your aijaifs witb« **ecpnoK\y” and without 
impairing the “efficiency” of your services, and if 
am able to elevate, even.by a very small degree, 
the atmosphei^ of our municipal life to a higher 
standard, 1 shttH have very good reasons ts con- 
^ gratulate myself for having accepted^ this office 
gnd done my bib. 
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INDIANS^ ptltSipE INDJA. 


Mr. Polak on Indiani*in Kenya 

Mr. H. S. L. Polak, Honorary Secretary of the 
IndianB Ove|^KOE^ A&sociatioo, Londooi who is 
jd^ow in India, recently gave an interview at 
Simla, to a representative of the Associate Press * 
regarding the )sition of Indians in Keifya. * 

Referring to the fundamental issues involved in 
Kenya, he said that reasonable Indian opinion in 
that C.)lony would satined ; (a) if Lord E*gin’s 
pledge was kept by taking away the Gcp^ernor’s 
power to veto the transfer .of lands to Indians 
in the HigbUuds ; (b) if segregation *is not 
statutorily enforced ; (p) if Indians ‘be also en- 
franchised, though in the beginning, Europeahs, 
who are'one- fourth of the Indians* in numerical 
strength, wil[ yef have majority of sefts and (d) 
(most important of all) if the policy of closing 
Kenya against Indian immigrants he gi'^n up.* * 

Mr. Polak sai^ Ub considered the case of Kenya 
a true test of British si^d^rity with regar<l to the 
doctrine of equalitj'i^ o9 citizo'nship for Indians 
abroad. Coming to India, he was greatly dfsap- * 
pointed*to find*that public opinion appeared to ,be 
diverted frofii>« these acute and vitr.l proMems of 
the position of IndiiAis abroad, to«thoso \^ho wore 
thinking of thejdisap^^aranco of disabilities, simu1-« 
taneously with the grant of self-government to 
India. * i ' ^ 

1 want ” hn declared, " a ceaseless 
paign, both*iD*the press ai^ on the platform^ to 
show that luJia is alive to the gravity of the situ-« 
ation in Kenya, so that outsiders may not inrigine 
that India is i^pathetic. 1 suggest that a strc^ 
deputation sbodld wait on the Viceroy and streng- 
then the hands of the Government and publiy^mep 
in England in helping India’s cau*e.< Within the 
nexJ^ fgw months, a decision, one way or th6 
other, must be takefl^.by Hip Majesty’s Govern- 
ment", and unless Indian opinion is alive to the 
enormons seriousness of the issues involved^ a 
fundamental error may be committed, having « 
the gtnvbst possible cOfisdqusdcOi/.*’ «. 


J r I Indians \n ^ustr^ia 

rhs Right Hon. V. S. SHnivasa Sastri address- 
ing a’large *gatheriDg of Australians in the Vic- 
tAia. |llali, Adelaide, said in connection with the 
<< WHte Australia ” policy that neither the 
GoWnment nor the intelligent people of India 
desirfd to qaestion Australia’s right to determine 
the cj^arlcter of her population. It was for Aus- 
tralu, not India, to judge the “ White Australia” 
policy. India agreed to keep her populace from 
Auslralian territories except to the extent to 
whicfb the Commonwealth chose to relax hei^ laws. 

Mr. Srinivasa Sastri appealed for better condi- 
tions for those Indians already admitted which 
would enable him to tell malcontents that such 
fiad been remedied to give hope that as those 
daws of the Empire had been got rid of, other 
matters causing dispute were also susceptible to 
adjustment. He desired to establish an under- 
standing between East and West in the interests 
Sf the two countries and of the Empire. 

Indian Immigration into tKe U.S.A. 

Under Article 3 of the United States of Ame- 

r • 

#4’ica Immigration Act of 1917 a^ll natives of India 
are excluded from the United States of America 
unlesf they can prove that they hold the status 
or occupation of : — 

Government OHicers, ministers or religious 
teachers, missionaries, lawyers, physicians, che- 
mists, Civil Engineers, teachers, students, authors, 
altists, merchants and travellers for curiosity or 
pleasure, or are the legal wives or children (under 
16) of such pOrsons. Indians who claim to be- 
long to the above classes must present, in support 
of such claim, evidence procured in their pl^ce of 
domicile, showing what their status or occupation 
• has been during a period of at least the two pre- 
ceding years.^ Such evidence must be of a con- 
vincing nature, and its authenticity must be 
attested by the Consular Officer of the United 
States of America located nearest such place of 
doffiiciile. 
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, India\ Indftttrial Future 
* . * * 

India cannot afford to throw away giich advafti- 

tagOB as she poseesses^ in her competition wi^ 
other manufacturing nations, says the Rangoon 
Gazette, She has been assisted hitherto, by her* 
freedom from harassing restrictions upon trflde, 
in finding markets for her products, Whether 
she can maintain her position in the future 
depends upon her ability to recognise that with 
every addition to the charge imposed upon 
Capital there must be a corresponding increase 
of output. It may be unfortunate that we cAi- 
not both eat our cake and have it, but the fact 
that it is *80 has contributed more to the ^ogress 
of the wsrld than probably any other cause. • 

Empire Exhibition 

The Secretary' of State for India has sanctioned 
the appointment of a Commissioner'* for India in 
connection with the British Empire Exhibition 
which will be held in London in the summer ot 
1924, and thg Government of India have selecte(> 
for the post Dewan Bahadur T. Vijaragava 

Achneiar of the Madras Civil Service and the late 

* 

Do wan of Cochin. 

The duties of the Commissioner will include 
the giving of advice and assistance in the matter 
of selecting, despatching and arrang^g exhibits 
to the provinces, the Indian States and others who 
propose to participate in the exhibition, and after 
a short period of the deputation to England to 
familiarise himself with arrangements thert, 
he will return to take up his dutio^in India. Tlfo 
Government of India are awaiting replies to their 
enquiry from the provinces and Indian States 
regarding their participation in the exhibition. 

Technological Research • ' 

It will be remembered that with a view to 
providing funds for the activities *of the Oom- 
mittee and to meeting the cost of the Committee’s 
proposal in respect of technological, and agri- 
cultural research, the Central Cotton Committee 
recen^l^ recommepded the levy of a cotteTT cess 


at four annas per bale on the whole of the oom- 
mercifil crop for the period of five years, and that 
1 the Government of India should hWe^the power to 
/educe i| by an Executive order within tl^st period* 
^ Invitee^ by the Government o{, Bombay to 
express their views ^ on the above proposals, the 
Indian Merchant’s Chamber and Bureau’s 
Committee stpkte that they approve of the levy of 
a cess provided the revenue from it is devoted to 
the objects in question and the unspent balance 
does not to the ^neral revenues. 

They add, the collection should >be 'made bMh 

at ^orts and mills and that*tho control of Govern- 

* * 

ment over the* expenditure of tbo cess should be 
Miecninimum compatible with the interest of the 
Goivernmont of 1 ndia as the body responsible for 

th'n collection of the cess. ^ 

» > • * '■ 

Pottery intdiuitcy 

India »po8se8se8 the g^test natural resources 
in raw materials {or thc^^nayufacture of the dif- 
•feroQt kinds of pottery, says a writer in Indian 
Indmtriee and Labour. As obseuved Jb^ Sir ^homas 
Ho1lan(L cbiys of great industrial value exist 
locally. ^ They include the ^o!tnmori»or fusible 
clays used for cheap pottery, finer or vitnfiable* 
clay for gla/.od earthenwans, ail well as good fire- 
clay for refractories and China clay, or^kaoliif for 
mflhufacturi cf hard, fire porcelain. No sy- 

9 ^9 

stfindatic survey of Indian clays has, hoy^ever, been 
made ns yet, and in the intere6t«»f the future 
’development of this great indqptry this should no 
longer be postponed. • • 

^ne of th^moft important problems now is the 
provision ^f skilled labour. Indian pottetsK .have, 

* sd fa», proved ^leir workmanship and have been 
found quite efficient. With a little tAining, 

’ youths recruited from the middle claves can* he 
turned into foiipmeri! The srttetition of capitalists 
an(^ investors s|^ou1d now be directed to the assist- 
ance of thi.s important and lucrative key-industry, 
*with the develoijment o.f which the gfovr^ku^ 
various^other industries is so intimately linked. 



AGRIC!:UiLX.trRAL SECTIOK 


Wheat in India 

Though the price of wheat is falling and at the 
present mom^nt^lxvlia is likely to have cheap 
litheat for a long time, yet a bad monso^ may 
alter this outlook, says the' Eastern Mail, India 
must look after herself and pay 'no heed to dished 
up or cooked reports on the subject of wheat. It 
is true that India is i^ot a large wh^at consuming 
country and in this connection large exports of 
wheat may be advocated as a means to an end, but 
no notice should be taken ^f any argum^pts of 
th iff descriplioni, for they are not to Indii’s inter- 
ests. What ddes it co'ncern India whether Jb[ie 
world prices of >vheat rise or falT^ She has no 
need to import rhea't from any other countr}^ 
and her surplus ought to be held up in case «of 
emer^ncies, and in agricultural matters em^;« 
gencies are corojQop. * There may be m^chants 
that would like India’s »!ppluR to be expoc'ted for 

If O • 

they would stand to^pro^t by the transaction but 
what benefit would fndia gain in the aggregate • 
by doing so ? ,, Thn benf ii t tc her would be so 
infinitely sD^all as to make the game, not woi^th 
the candle. i her 6 ig, nothing so uncertaip as the 
'harvest, and as Iryiia mainly depends upon 
natural irrigation she ought to religiously bear* 
this* in m^nd. Besides, a famine in Ii^lia means 
so much more to her than it dcfes to an^ otlt:ir 

• f 

country. In^iia may have available for export' d-e 
are informed^ six million quarters of wheat this 
year. Well, this is. not much for a country with* 
a population of about .‘>20,000,000 people. We 
can never depdnd on the monsoo^ aad irrigati^. 

Buachsr-top Diteate , 

The < 7 lan tain ^bunc^y-td^ disease has destroyed 
many suiall plantain aeas in the Kalutara district 
of Ceylon. It is beliqvhd locally tjiat bunchy- top 
came with the introduction of the cannas, as 
oann^ia if left unmanured for somMiime are said 
to develop bunchy-top and ultimately stop # 
fiowenng. , ^ * 


Water HpacinUi 

Kenneth McLean, ^vriting on the pest ‘ o( 
water hyacinth in Bengal in the Agricultural 
Journal of India^ says thdit the reduction of the 
post of eradication by utilization of the weed 
appeals to the economist, ^he danger lies in that 
the weed iilfiay not be properly destroyed if it 
obtains a commercial value. 

Nothing short of the complete destruction of 
the plant will save Tiongal from this disastrous 
pest, and the findings of the Committee which is 
at ^present fitting in Bengal are awaited with 
intere.st. It is hoped that the recommendations 
will be fut into inrmediate effect, as it is 0 fe]t<that 
tijiere has already been too much 'delay in tackling 
this vital problem.” 

Agricultural Degree 
The Madras Government has approved the 
fesolution passed by the Syndicate of the Madnis 
TFniversity^regarding the institution of the degree 
^f ifachelor of Science in Agriculture and has ' 
ordered that necessary alterations in the regula- 
tions be carried out. Candidates for the degree 
r should have passed the intermediate examination 
in groups one and two, and should have undergone 
a coufse of study for over three years in a college 
of agricultiyce. They shall have afterwards to sit 
for an examination, both theoretical and practical, 
in several subjects, including botany, chemistry, 
and plant pdtbology. 

Agricultural Committee 

, The Agricultural Committee appointed in 
pursuance of a*resolution of the Bihar and Orissa 
Legislative Council has recommended that * Sabour 
as an educational institution should be closed ag 
soon, as it conveniently can be’ and that no new 
students should be admitted, * 

Wheat Crop 

The final memorandum of the wheat crop in 
India for the season 1921-22 shows the estimated 
area under cultivation to be 21,59,600 acres anci 
the tp^al outturn 4,94,200 tons. 
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.Litferary 


^uthoEthlp of Dumat’ Novels j 

The ’* Daily Qhronicle ” special correspondent 
at Paris writes on Ma^ 17 : — ^ 

A lawsuit concerning the authorshipaof several 
of Alexandre Dumas* celebrated novels, such as 
the Three Musketeers '* and “ Monte Christo/* 
which was begun nearly three-quarters of a cen- 
tury ago, is coming on afresh before the Paris 
tribunals. * * / 

Dumas appears to have had a very useful colla- 
borafor irt a modest professor of history iii|i Paris 
college, i^amd Auguste Maquet. Maq\iet, in fac^ 
in 1 8 48. ceded all his author’s rights to Dumas for 
.€r>,400, but Dunms shortly afterwards became a 
bankrupt and Maquet wms never [)aidl. 

Ten years afterwards Mupiot very timidly* 
•brcKight his case before the Paris Coujjts, which^ 
"acknowledged that Auguste Mnquet had glver^ 
“an intelligent and useful coll.iboration ” to the 
grea^;^ novelist, but that was all and the modest 
profesor, who had largely contributed to the pro- 
duction of HO many famous novels, died a poor 
man and unknown in 1888. 9 

According to French law, tbe r^^alties of 
authorwi^ro paid to relatives for HO }ears after 
death. The neice of Maquet is now demanding 
that not only the royal ities on Dumas* books 
should be paid to her, but also tUit the name o} 
Auguste M'Mjuct should appear o| tbe title page 
a.s joint author with Alexandre Dinnas. 


Mohmed Alt Studying tbe Bible 

Young India publishes a letter written 
Mr. Mohamed Ali 
Andrews, in which 
after my jail work 
timp to*reading the 
am devoting, perhaps^ as much to tb% study of 
the Bible.** 

*54 


from Bijapur Jail to Mr. 
he says : “ While I devote, 
is over, a good deal of my 
Koran and memorising, T 


What ie Happening to the Times*’ 7 

“ '^bat on earth i# happening to the Times ?” 
asks ' thft Onilooh. ** The staid ^ old* lady of 
Printing House Square is aslonishing us all 
‘painting her face, wearing short skirts^ and 
conducting herself ^ with a flippancy* and vivacity 
that causes our eyes'to pop out of our heads.** 

“ Some of us think that while this sort of 

% • • 

conduct ie all very well for flappers, it is unbe- 
coming in such a very old and very respectable 
lady. The explanati^, 1 suppose, is that Lord 
Northcirffe is determined to make the Times *p^’. 
If he is he will probably •succeed. He usually 
doef. But ttjj^paper he will be giving us then 
will not be the Times, • 

• ' • 

* Sir John Le Sage 

^•^any bongnatufations were received by* Sir 
John Lb Sage, Managing £dit^ of 'the Daily 
Telegraphy on the oel^bfajiion of his eighty-fifth 
birthday. After a*few y(iiri||fjournalistic work in 
the {itovinees, Sir John Merry Le Sage joined 
tbe^stafl' of Jthe Dait!j TelegraphKn l*6fi3. !Fn 1913 
his collaagifes ^entertained him* atyabanquet in 
celebraticm of ahis fifty years* service on this 
journal, and, speaking in response to the toast of 
his •health. Sir John gsve some interesting 
remini^c^nees his long journalistic career, 
t^lfng of scenes which be witnessed dyring the 
Siege of Paris, at ^the Coronadbion of the 
Tsar Alexander 111, in the bombardment of 
Alexandria and at many other epochs of tbe his- 
tory of the past half ces^tury., 

“ Very English in his reserved, bather caustic 
tegiperamdht, with his close- cropped, miHf»ry- 
looking head white moustache^ ho see^s the 
« personification of common sense and shrewd . 
judgment,*’ says th^ V He has given his 

long life#with unsurpassed devotion to the serVice 
of a2g;reat newspaper, the welfare of which, as 
^is friends know, is both his dearest w'sh and 
his best reward." 
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Educational 

•The Teaching of English 

The following from the^Literary Supplement, 
^of the London THmes : — ^ 

“Writing is an art to bo acquired through * 
Belf-expreesidn, and the maiYi buainess of the 
teacher of English is to stimulate in his pupils 
the creative impulse that Jhas produced the litera- 
ture which they read under his supervision. 
This is true, no doubt, but not, we think the 
whole truth about the t^&ching of English ; at 
Iqp^t, it neadSf to be put more precisely and in 
detail^ if it is not to' be misleading. Writing 
certainly, at its ^highest, is an art and being a 
form of self-ezpi^ssion, is to be acquired through 
self-ezpressibn. Further, the best 'way, atJbhe 
starUis to stimulate the creative impulse in/4;vj 
pupil. L^t him a^ soOn as possible get ^he habit 
of saying what he rea^y wants to say*; let him 
find out what intpre^ him,, and say that in 
his own language rather than try to produce 
what he supposes is expected of him. The 
great mass of bad writing by adul^ is bad 
because '* writer says, not wliat he had to 
^ say or in language i)e would naturally use, but 
what he thinks a wiiter ought to say and in the 
language which he supposes to be^, proper to 
write. The best way te prevent!* this is' co en- 
courage ^r^dom, simplicity, and the pleasure' that 
comes of thejpe, in the pupil, so that he will not 
fall into the habit pf boring himself and others! 
But, as we are net all going to be writers by pro- 
fessibn, we nded to be taught th'e use of our ifKn 
language* for other purposes ; and sipce ^e all 
need to think, and to think clearly, we needfto be • 
t^i^hf^ for purposes of thought. Now thought is 
•by most o^ us employed for practical purposes ; 
before we do anything sineb^ werare not merely 
animals and do not act always ^n obediencf to 
instinct, we need to decide what we will do knd 
W- wVlearly the reasons why jve wish io do it.” 


Educational , Re|briii in Mbdrai^ 

In pursuance of the readlution *bf the Legislative 
Qohnbil the Ministry of Education, Madras, has 
constituted non* official selection oommitl;)e8 for 
each of the (Government colleges in Madras city 
and mofussil so that no community might have 
air undue preponderance o! students in its consti- 
tution.^ ^ 

A Syndicate of the Madras University have 
forwarded to the Government recommendations 
for the amendment of the Madras Universities 
Act as a result of their 'consideration of the 
^dler Committee report so as to democratise the 
government of the University. 

In if»spect of dollegiate educatidn'ga Committee 
. recently appointed by Government undei the pre- 
sidency of Dewan Bahadur H. Yenkataratnam 
Naidu has concluded its sittings. It deals with 
several changes in the curricula of secondary and 
intermediate education and their relation to Uni- 
, versity education and* authority in whom control 
cAnd administration of secondary anc^ intermediate 
education should rdst. * 

A Muslim Lady (graduate 

A Calcutta correspondent to an up-country 
new^aper writes : — 

Begum Sultan Muwayyirl /ada, who passed 
the Senior ^Cambridge Local Examination at the 
early age of 14 and who graduated ftom the 
Calcutta University in 1920 as the youngest 
graduate and l>est lady graduate of the year, has 
now won the urique distinction of standing first 
a'u the last ninary Examination of the Bache- 
lor of law degree of the Calcutta jj^piversity. She 
has, besides securing the highest number of marks 
at the whole examination, also stood first in 
Hidtiu Law which is undoubtedly a vemarkablp 
achievement for a Moslem lady. 

Begum Sis^ltan Sahiba was examined under 
special ^purdah' arrangementi^. She is the eldest 
daughter of Nuwayyid-ul- Islam, the Editor of 
the ‘Nablul Matin’, 
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Mr. Bottomler’t Tri 

• • 

Mr. Bottomley’s trial was pel 
sensational trial of the season in 
the last day of the triifl, Mr. Boti 
at the outset at the soliaitor^s taft] 
nervously to Mr. Travers Hi 
speech for the prosecution 
notes and staring fi^xedly at tlii 
termination of the speech Mr. 


ps the most 
Bailey. On 
ley was seatedi 
He ftst^ned 
phrey's tinal 
irnately taking 
jury. On the 
lOmluy rose and 


said : — “ I will now go to 
an accused person usually 

Mr. Horat^ Bottom ley i 


place* where / 
IS.” VVith these 
tered the c^ck. 


Justice ISdlter summing up s|id that the case 
was not one -of an uneducated pj^rson getting into 
muddle, but one of the mosi ijSble and most eflii- 
eient busines^pian aware of ^e imptlrtance of 
correct eccounts. Mr. Buttonijey^s appropriations 
.were as bad a robbery as co^ld have been coin- 
mitted. Thc%mo«t importait^ item was that of 
£ 57,000 sterling. The acejukition of newspaper 
was*ift)t for payment of anyc^bt. There was no 
evidence except Mr. Bottoiu)ey’s own statement 
that he had paid money outpf his own pocket 


'h 

tf/ the 


Justice Salter concluded by saying that/ 
case was most important froip the point^of view 
of common morality, if dofeudaut's mere asser- 
tions were accepted by the jury it ^ould be 
difficult to see how trust fii^ds could ever be pro- 
tected. 


Mr. Bottom ley appeared to be uniAived at the 
^verdict except that his face Hushed. 

Justice Saltar addressing him said ; — “ You 
are rightly convicted of a long series of heartl^ 
frauds and ^f robbing ilie poor who trusted you 
of XI 50,000 pounds in ten months. The crime is 
aggravated by yodr position, by the number and 
poverty of the victims, by the magnitude of the 
frauds and by y our calKus ell'i outery. * 1 seo no 
mitigewtion whatever.’' 


^ — 1 % ^ 

1 The Late Sir C. Petheram 

All tbi judges of the^High Court, Calcutta, 
assemble^ on the morning of May 22 in 
th^ Chief Justice’s Court- rooni^ wihich was 

crowded lawyers and litigants when refer- 
ence was made to the death of Sir Comer 
Petheram, the late *Chief Justice df ^Bengal 
which took place in England on the 19th 
ultimo. Sir Lancjelot SaD<^e|;Bon, Chief Justice of 
Bengal said : — Sir Comer’s oi^eer was ' indeed 
remarkable* in many respects. He was called 
to the bar in 18(59 and wiys made Queen’s Counsel 
in 1880 and was the senior in the bea^j^chos of the 
Middle Temple. In 1814* 4ie was appointed 
Chief Justice of^£^ Allahabad High Court and in 
• 1886 wns appointed to th^Chi^f Justiceship 
of th^ Calcutta High Court over which lie presided 
foriBjb^n yea^ till 1896, worthily upholding tbo 
great traditions of the court, rvHe was n^ted for 
his independejice, liberalit^^ of miiid and even 
temper which was never ’ known to be disturbed* 
V The ^Advocate- Genera], tne b’enior Government 
Pleader and t^e President of thf Incorporated 
Law Society a*^o paid tribute to the various good 
?]uaUties of Sir Corner. T 

Crime in BenjaL 

126* dacoities are repqrteci to have been 
committfi^^ jn Bengal during the 'montd 
of ^^April last, as * against \42 in the 
preceding month and 8^1 in the corresponding 
m^rith of lust year. Of these,* the* ^urdwaii 
division was resfpnsible for 42 cases, as against 
2^5 in the curresponding moTith^of *la6t year, the 

j* . * • 

Presidency division for 1 2 cases as against 1 9, the 
Bakargah j district for 1 1 cases against *9,*^ the 
T)acca ‘fjivision , fiA* 1 7 c^ses agaiij^t 5 and the 
^a^sbajii Division for 52 cases against 25. * 

Coerciop of Wiyea. *• 

The Lord Chancellor (Great Britain) has ap- 
point^ a Commi^ee with Mr. Justice Avjary as 
Chairman, to consider the Criminal Law jegard 
ing'^he presumed Isoetcion* of wives. 
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Medical 

Training of Kavirajot \ 

With tfi \iew to GontrolliDg epid^emio diseafies, 
especially cholera, arrangementB have been made 
for training Kavirajes (Yaids) in preventive 
measures ht the Government Sanitary School at 
Qulzarbagh, Patna from \hG beginning of April. 
We understand that Kavirajes from different 

♦ C i 

parts of the Frdvince are coming in batches to 
avail themselves of this opportunity and already 
a number of them havp gone through the course 
of trailing. The Ministry of Local Self-Govern- 
ment .have placed ri^the disposal of the Director 
of Public Health a sum out ofS^ich each Kaviraj 
attending "the counse of instruction is giv^n'ihis 
railway fac^e and a daily allowanced to cover his 
GXpensQti during the training. A.fter l^^ng 
obtained the necessary tlraining Which lasts for a 
few days on 'disinfection and other, simple duties 
in connection witlK the outbreak of epidemic 
diseases the ivavik.jetf receive a certificate frjom 
the Superintendent of the ^ohool, 

Parlifin for Skin Troubles * 

MedicaHited^are finding the jhirafiin film useful 
in other ways than as a skin covering in burns. 
In a special case,. of eczema and intense itchihg, 
the eczema under tbb paraffin quickly vanished, 
says the Popular Sejsnes sUliwys Cho^Jh had 
resisted other treatment. U ipid growth of epdlfhe- 
lium is prdmoted. Leg ulcers are also rapidly 
healed, and pruiigo, neurodermatitis and X ray 
burns soon disappear. , 

Snake Serdm for Conaumptioi^ 

An anti tuberculosis sorum, claimed tD effect 
complete cure when injected in the early stages of 
ooniijtmption, is orodited to a German doctor. 
iTbe «new material, which has resulted fi^m ez- 
perimenis in South Africa, re statiM^ to be a com- 
bination of the serum of anak^ — such a^ the 
oobra-tiicapello — with the serum^df warm-bl6oded 
refractory to the disease. 


The Roa4 to^Cleanlineit. 

“Nota Bena” draws attentioifin the pages of 
The Hospital and Health Review to the following 
“ sign posts ” on “ The Road to Oleanlineew'* : — 

Keep your ^kin dean. Your skin is covered 
with millions of tiny pores through which po^s'^n- 
lous waste matter from tho body escapes. The 
pores dbon get choked with dirt, and dirt leads to 
disease. To avoid this danger your whole body 
should be well washed with soap and water at 
least twice a week. 

Keep your h'lnds and naile dean. Dirt and 
V. germs soon collect on the bands and under the 
nails. I*: is moat ioiporbant that you sh^ould 
nevrfr sij; down to a meil without having ferst 
washed ^our hands and cleaned your na^ls. 

Keep your nose d-un by learning how to use 
a handkorehiof correctly. You should always 
breathe through your nose, as by I'he air 

becomes purified an ! warmed before reacning the 
lungs ^oiir nose ciinnot do its work properly if 
you fjo not keep it clean and frCe. 

Key your teeth dean' by brushing thorn every 

morning and every night. If ^’‘eu do not do this 

poisonous mitter will fojrm in your mouth. Some 

of^t^will ruin your teeth, and some of it will find 

its wjy into }our body. 

<r 

Key y^ur dothes dean. f3ody lice love to live 
in dirty clothes. You should change your under- 
clothes at' least as often as you wash your body. 

Keep your fpot dean Sy preventing dirt and Hies 
>from coming into contact with it. 

Keep yovr room dean and leave your windows 
open day and night. A dirty, stuffy room is the 
home of many germs which cause disease. 

V New Ringworm Curr^ 

Ringworm is now successfully treated by remov* 
ing the hair with Roentgen Kaye and ,.then apply- 
ing a lotion which will penetrate the hair folliolee 
and kill the parasites that are the cause of the 
trouble. 
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Pjfcoverjr f or itaaking 
• • 

The production of cold an 
chemical m^aAs has^ been ach: 
years’ experimenting by Profei 
vey, of Princeton uArersity, saj 
^'orK Correspondent. 

The basis of the discovery is 
Professor Harvey calls “ lucifei 
ed from minute sh^ fish. 
stated, it is the same as th»y whicjj^ glow* f 


Liftht. 

|al light by 
after eight 
Mewton Har*« 
le Tiv/9b8 New 

f 

ibstance which 
It is extract- 
intials, it is 


causes 
w. 


seek 


‘^uci* 

&m%t 


worms prodikie illumination 
cevt«ih fobms of decaying orgrj 
Isolated from insect or other 
the substance soon loses itsfht-givin^ power, 
and ProFossor Harvey was flig®<l 
method of perpetuating it. 

It was found that “ lucjjin ” regained its 
vitality when in contact vvit,|oxyg 0 n, h^t pro- 
fonged contact had the ©fleet® again destroying 
the light-giving power. P^ssor Harvey and 
his ly^istants therefore tuM tlieir attention 
to finding a catalytm agent ^ch would produce 
the desired intermittant r(i|bion between 
ferin ” and oxygen. The -iure of this reaj 
remait^ his secret. > ^ % 

For practical purposes com- 

position is dissolved in wal^. in a dark room 
a flask full of the liquid {#entH the flppeari^ice 
of water burning with a d^ blue flame. At a 
distance of 4 fr., says Pij|9SSor Harvey, it is 
possible to read a newspi^r, At tfie present 
stage o{ development he ad^ts that the light has 
no practical use, but that i^one predict what the 
practical resujts will he. • 

A discovery Dyeing. 

A discovery made in tM research laboratories 
of the British Dyestufls i^rporation at Blackly 
(Manchester), it is stated, ijfill allow a white ma- 
terial to be dyed in two copurs at the same timer 


I Wirelf •• Telephone. 

“ Thy^ovelopment of J^irolcss telephony, writes 
the Tiifiei^ ppens an amazii^ vista. ^Without 
adiding to the tangle of overhead ^ res, without 
payments |or wayloaves, without disfigurempnt of 
^all^ any householder can be provided with an 
apparatus in his houso placing him withfti reach 
of the newest nows. The approach of a storm, 
the failure of a coeference^^ pui)lic proclamation^ 
or the captur^ of a murderer may become known 
to him within a few seconds of the event. Al- 
ready oven 800,000 seW of wireless telephony 
have been sold in the United Statos since the^ 
beginiih^g of the^^j|ar, at prices var}'iiig from X 5 
to X30 apiece. What a few years ago • ^fas 
witlJin lihe reach of only a well-jAiid spy or a 
wealtlfy amateur is ready to b-.? t fl ^red to all. 
Th#d%)st- mantel- (general .has given tfap idea Wsj 
.blessing, ar^ an enterprising Tiompiupy is willing 
to hire the Instruments.” 

• • 

* Royal Geoglaphioalt'Society. 

• • • 1 • 1 

It is announced by^ the Iloyal Geographical 

Society that tB*e King has approved th'fe* awaifl of 
<*6 Found^’s Meial to Colonel H,hWh>a^ury in 
connection with last 3 ^ear’s Moq;jt Everest expe- 
dition. The Gouncil has awarded the Victoria 
medal Co Mr. J. F. Baddelc^ for great work on 
the hi^toftual ^•goog’^phy of Central Asia ; back 
the gvant to Khan Bahadur SherjoniJ. for surveys 
on the Indian frontier an3 adjacent co&ntry. 

* Jiord Bonaldshay has been elected President of 


which 
' iflatter to 
imsir, however, 


the Society. ^ . 

• Wircleai for Malabar* 

The Govesjftment of Madras have , placcfl^ith 
tife j{[a||ftoni Ooiqpany, London, says^the Madras 
Mail, an order for seven sefs of wireless foAise 
in »the rebel area in ^Mala^ar. They dwill be 
installed, one a^^^alappuram^ and the other six 
at various posts y)iere the auxiliary police ^e to 
be loca^d. 
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SoniQ^ Self •Mude Mf^n ^ 

In aU ages end in every land, men have 
fame^n apite of humble birth and poverty, and 
in the fao^ of circumstances. No handicap is tod 
great fr^r the man who m^ans to win. Here are 
some notable instances : — 

Sir Richard A inv^tor of the cotton 
spinning fram«^, was a barber. 

John Banyan, was a travelling tinker. 

Robert Rums, was the son of a poor nursery- 
r«»maD, iTnd ewas himself a farmer. 

Christopher Columbus, discoverer of New 
* 'W^rld, was % sailor, the son of d woolcomber. 

Dj.T)iel Def«p^ author of *• Robinson CruStc,'^ was" 
the son of a butcher. 

^«^Charlei^^I>.ckene was a^lab^l stieker in^^^lJihoe 
blackug fac^ry. c ^ 

Ben Johnson weer^a poor boy, the 'Istep-son of 
a brick- layer. % ^ ^ 

John Keats was tne son of a hostler. ^ 
14nnaeu^ thr) great Swedish ^cliuralist, was a 
poor stu^^t who mended bis sbiosrwit^h paper and 
often dCf. ended op chance generosity for a meal. 

Thomas Moord-r author of the ** Irish Melodies,” 
was the son of a'country grocer. 

^ Napeleon a penniless second lieuj^enant in 
1785 ; in loQ4 he Whs crowneo an Emperor. 

fc • <5 ^ 

Samuel flichardson, the first famous novelist, 
was a journeyman printer, the son of a carpenter. 

Shakespeare <was the son o^ a glover in a 
little country town ; hoth his grandfathers were 
husbandmen. 

jCr 4 ;orge iStephenson, the invenJ^jor' of the 
loco^motive, was the eon of a fireman at aV^olliefy 
ani began life as ^is father’s helper. ^ 

j'amf>s Watt, inventor of the condensing steam 
engine, was the 'son of a sxddii merchant who 
failed in business. ' 

«i»i % • It 

Cardinal Wolsey, Henry VllTs famous Tri^e 
' Minister, was the son of a bulioher. ^ 


L^rd Rofjprt Cecil 

^ Lord Robert Cecil’s conversion to Liberalism is 
being paarked’ by every ^body. The process is 
reported to be very rapid. A r ParliaiSentary 
correspondent* writing to a home^ paper says : — 
“ Lord Robert Oecil’s march towai^ Liberalism 
^continues. .. It has been a Very* slow progress in 

• r - ' 

the tpast two years ; there have been frequent 
halts and occasional glances backward ; but the 
pace of the journey has quickened in the last six 
months, and it will not surprising if Lord 
Robert shortly takes his stand on a Liberal plat- 
* form. *A baunting self- distrust impairs ‘his 
capacity for action.. He must master this defect if 
he to « become a great political force. A^'man 
who ^uld be leader must show that he has the 
power to lead. Many independent • Liberals find 
that Lord Robert expresses their views on foreign 
policy an<r on social and industrial questions better 
than do their nominal leaders.” ' 

* Madras' Lady Councillor 

The Madras Corporation has passbd a resolution 
urging the Government to nominate a woman 
couE^illor to the City Council. •- The Minister has 
olie'fod the Councillorship to Mrs. M. D. Deva- 
daiA of the Hon. Justice Devadae. Mrs. 

Dewdass is prominent member of the Indian 
Christie community, a well known worker in the 
Maternity and Child Welfare Society and many 
other institutions aiming at the amelioration of 
the lot of the poor Indian women and children. 
JrfwaharilalV Statement 

Pandit Jawaharilnl Nehru who has again been 
sentenced to another term of imprisonment made 
an impressive statement before the court. He said : 

1 marvel at my goo*d fortune. To serve India 
1^1^ the battle of freedom is honour 'enough. To 
serve her under a loader like Mahatma Gandhi is 
denbly foHuiiate. But to sufler for the dear 

If ^ 

coui\|ry ! What gi eater good fortune coul/1 be- 
fall an Indian unless it be death for the cause or 
the full realisation of our glorious dream. 
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'Ue Inchcape Comi 

• Xh^tems oS the Inphoape ' 

Xo make recommendationB 
of India for effect^ forth 
reductioDB in the* e^’bnditure 
Qovernme^, having regard 
prefient financial position and oi 
as questions of policy are involvfi 
ture under dUcussv%j^ these v: 
exclusive Qonsideration of th< 
it will be oj^n to the Oomni 
and to indicate tl 
migfX be^ effected if particOP: 
either adored, abandoned or 
The following gentlemen 
serve on the Committee : ^ 

Bert (j. B, E,, D M.^ Dal il| 
of the Coiwic'd of India, the 
IVJurray, u b. e., Sir Rijea^nath Muk^jeo, 
K,r.i,E. K f. V. and Mr. pnrtiifkmdai Thakarsay 




r • 

littee are: 
Qvernment ' 
11 possible 
|h^ Central * 
ally to (he 
In 80 far 
|the axpendi- 
left for the 
l^eriiment bii^ 

( I to review the 
inomies which 
poH -ies^ 

r 

consented to 
omis Cattee, 
T, I , ^emSe^ 

Sir Alexander 


Although the Provii^ce had made rapid progress 
in overcoDofhg untouchabij^y, yet much remained 
• to be done* Agoording to her, Quzerat ^ould be 
^ eminently fitted for civil disobediryce, if people, 
without exqpption, took to khadi. Those ^bo 
censidered kh§di dress burdensome ware not fit 
» for goi^ to goal<^ last message Mr. 

Gandhi was the insistelTee on wearing khadi. She 
urged.' not only youj^g men^btit ^Iso old men to 
enlist as volunteers, and appealed to the Indian ' 
womanhood €o take the lead carrying out the 
^ongresB programme. • 

V The New Arms^|tules ^ 

On tb^ 8th Feb^p^ry, 1 922, a resolution w;a8 
carried in the Legislative * A ssen^ly fecommenif^ 
ifig to^tfcte Governor- General in-Couffcil ^that he 
Jbe pleased to appoint a Committee with a non* 
ofBcifltfUhajorit^to e^i^mine the A^ms Huh^, ^920,^* 
a^d to submit their report be^re the n^jXt session 
making specinc Vecommen^aflTojis with *a view 
fifrther to amend them.* The ^ogirnor-General- 
ilf-CofnciPhas been pleased to accent this recom* 


iV I . ' . i-Tl 1 . M. Lit — — ^ ^ ^ m - ^ 

c 1 . K. Tho Committee, incliog thi ‘ChairAn, mendation subjevt \f> adherence to thi tvA»prindl- 


will ihtls consist oj six irt»Br8. Mr. I 
Howard, cm, r.i.E , I C S.,jJftroIle- of Kinall 
at the India <)Hiee, will bo HfWtaty. Mr. R. 
Mant, c.s.i , I.C.S, will sup^e tho preliminary 
work, ^ich is now boiiij#rried »ut hj> lifoe 
administrative department* the Sovernment 


in advance of the assemblii 
Guzerat Political 
The Guzerat Provincial 
Anand on the 25th a 
Kasturibai Gandhi, wife o^ 
She 'thanked Guz'irat for 
ress conslructfve program 
between Hindis and Mu< 
these reasons that Guzd 
Mr. Gandhi for civil dis( 
had imbibbd the nonvi 
testified by the exemplar 
after Mr, Gandhi’s andl 


the Committee, 
nferwce ^ 
ifereno' was held at 
26th nstai^t. Mrs. 
r. Ganihi, presided. 
Iberiog td the Cong- 
smd bi 3 (tberly unity 
madani# It was for 
was Hjhrked out by 
fence. That Guzerat 
,t spiri ’ was 
uiet it bid maintained 
asrat Mi|fapi'8 lafrests. 


pies (1) that yaerS s^uld bu no racial ad b^mina- 
tions in the rules, and«(2) that th^ Government 
must retain the power to impede restrictions , 
to prevents arms and particularly firearms from ^ 
falling into possession of lawless aangerous 
persona^smd has decided “Eo'^appoint a Committee, 
of which the personnel will bg as follws : * * 

. The^ Hon. Sir William N^incent/.K. 0 . S. 1., 
(President), Membei^ : the Hon. DrTtej Bahadur 
^apru. Baba Ujagar^ SinglT ^edi, M.L.A., 
Mr. Darcy Lindsay, C.B E., M A.L , Mr. Muham- 
mad Faiyaz* lihan, M.L.A , Moulvi • AbduT’ 
Kardhm,^ y.L A., IJw© Bahadur Pgndit Sankar^ 
Prasad* Bajpai, M. L.|A., Mr. Harchandrai ^ 
VisbiiAas, * C.I.E ,^M.L.A|., Lient. Col. R A, J . 
Qidney, M.L.A. , ?i!n? the Hon. Khan Bahadur * 
A.K.G Ahmed ThfW^i Maricair. Mr. C. W. 
Gwynpe, I.C.S., will act as Secretary 

the* Qogifnitteef* ' • 
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tosd Vlardiiige’a Mettage" « ^ 

Lord Hardinge has sent the foHowiog r^ply to 
the Government of Bomba;)^’s message J)idding 
esteem and afT^^ction frodi U'^se who h^ assem- 
bled to wifitutss the v^itveiling of H\rdinge’s 



LORD UARD'i NGE 


on the part of all* in^omlia^, and elee^ere^ 
f. whether Englishmen or^lndiane, fo^^ all of 

have the warmest reqpll^tion of ^ ffeotioVi and 
esteem. Bombay and ito people will always hi^e 
a very warm corner in my heart ^nd I shall never* 
forget them. . c%, • 

• Attfbrican EpiacoriSarCoinr*ietion 

^The American Episcopal Church Commission^ 
vvhich recently proposed to eliminate “ obey*'* 
from the Marriage Service, has now prepsFed a.;, 
new version of the Commslffilments. Everything' 
the second comln&ndment is left oQft after m 
wor<fs, “Thoushftlt not bow do,]^Vtbthem dt* 
^or^hip them ” The third is cut to ou ^ 

tftke the name of tli^ Lord t^hy Ood'll^ljl 
vaitAJ,’ whilft in the fourth, the only part retained 
reads ** Remember that thou keep holy the 
P*J)bath D.iy.”‘ The fifth comnands merely. 
“Honour thy Frithpr .nd thy^ Mother." The 
tenth is made the shortest of all. It reads simpl}'’, 

“ Tl^ou thalt not covet.’* It is recontmended thftt 
bo^ versions be priptrd in the l^rayer Book, so 
thfft ministers may um< which they prefer,^ ^ 

Indian Troopf ^ 

r At the dinner 'V’ven by the Cloth- workers 
^^ioropany in London, ^ir William Robertson paid 
attribute to the admirable woik of the bnierial 
Foices in ladia, many of whom were living a 
bard life. He said that as far as he could cee, the 
Jndiab troops were bi;hriving faithfully despite 
the insidious attempts to wean them from their 
loyalty. The alive Indian Army had emerged 


stattie : J am iery grateful to Your i'^xcellency 
fof^.your telegram apd for the honour you have 
done n|(B in* unveiling the statue so ge'ierijusly 
^i^jycted tbo Ruling Priu 6 es and l>y the City " 
And Presidency ot Boml^Ay to commemora^ my 
Viceroyalty, l^^m de^ly tg^^hed by the sponta- 
neous expresion of friends^'^ on the ^art of all 
wlid^either oontribu|^d to tn^ statue, or Jbook part 
in* the cer^ony, and 1 only wish could ieel 1 
bad doD^ mo;rp to be worthy of so great an bopour 


from a frying ordeal with very great credit. 

Pri|ice*s Indian Collection ” 

It is expected in Lpndoh that^^tbe •Prince’s 
Indian collection of anig^als and b^ds will reach 
Britain from Singapore in time tolbe placed opi 
exhibi^on at the Garde|^'~in Regent’s Park before 
^the close of the preseuit Summer. They will ^ 
ebuked in a Bpefial quarter of the menagerie, and 
will, it is believed, prove ss great an attraction as 
did those qf thet Prince ’e fa^er and grandfather, 






